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Generalized  section  for  Iowa,  558.  Section  for  Arkansas,  560. 
Section  in  Indian  Territory,  562.  Generalized  section  for 
Nebraska,  564.  Section  in  Eastern  Wyoming,  565.  General- 
ized section  for  the  Black  Hills,  56G.  Section  in  Central  Mon- 
tana, 568.  Section  in  West  Central  Colorado,  570.  General- 
ized section  for  Southwestern  Colorado,  572.  Generalized 
section  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Region,  574.  Section  in  Arizona, 
575.  Section  in  the  Eureka  District,  Nevada,  576,  Section 
in  Southern  California,  577.  Section  in  Central  Washington, 
578. 


GEOLOGY. 

THE  MESOZOIC  ERA. 

CHAPTER   XII. 
THE  TRIASSIC  PERIOD. 

The  crustal  movements  which  affected  the  North  Americnn  con- 
tinent during  the  closing  period  of  the  Paleojoic  era,  and  the  accom- 
panying changes  in  geography,  liave  been  not<Hl.  Fnini  the  area 
between  the  growing  Appalachians  and  the  Groat  Plains  the  wa  wan 
excluded.  The  surface  of  Appalachia,  lying  east  of  the  Api>aluohiaii 
Mountains,  and  extending  eastward  perhaps  l)eyond  tlie  present 
coast,  the  land  which  throughout  the  Paleozoic  era  hati  furnished 
sediments  to  the  sinking  trough  where  the  Appalacliian  Mountains 
were  to  arise,  suffered  deformation  during  the  closing  stages  of  the 
Paleozoic  or  soon  after,  and  parts  of  its  surface  wore  convprte<i  into 
areas  of  deposition.  These  areas  were  in  the  form  of  long  and  rela- 
tively narrow  troughs,  roughly  parallel  to  the  present  coiu<t.  In  them, 
sediments  from  the  surrounding  land  were  laid  down,  and  constitute 
the  only  representative  of  the  Trias.sic  system  known  in  tlie  (-astern 
part  of  the  continent.  It  is  not  known  that  the  deformation  of  tlio 
surface  of  Appalachia  brought  any  part  of  the  present  land  area  iM-ncath 
the  ocean. 

In  the  west,  the  geographic  changes  which  marked  the  transition 
from  the  Paleozoic  were  scarcely  less  impfjrtant.  Ttie  more  or  less  ojxfn 
sea  of  the  western  interior  during  the  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvaniaii 
periods  was  largely  excluded  at  the  clrwn  of  the  ('arlxmifeniiw.  In 
the  Permian  period,  it  is  true,  the  sea  had  at  least  tetiijjorary  accrnw 
to  an  extensive  area  in  the  western  interior  (Vol.  II,  j),  (121);  but 
in  the  Triassic  period  the  open  sea  wems  to  liavi^  Ix-eri  eompletely 
excluded  from  this  region,  though  there  wtrre  still  (rousideriible  txTvait 
of  sedimentation  betwTen  the  meridian.'!  of    ](X)°  and   113°.    Sf»rnft 
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of  these  areas  were  the  sites  of  salt  seas,  and  some  of  fresh  lakes,  whik 
still  others  may  have  been  free  from  standing  water.  Within  the  gen- 
eral area  of  deposition,  many  areas  of  relatively  high  land  probably 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  sedimentation. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  open  sea  was  generally  excluded  from 
the  western  interior,  the  ocean  began  to  creep  in  on  the  western  border 
of  the  continent,  and  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  was  presently  shifted 
eastward  to  the  117th  meridian  in  the  latitude  of  Nevada. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  in  geography,  the  Triassic  strata  are 
known  in  three  regions:  (1)  The  Atlantic  slope  east  of  the  Appala- 
chians; (2)  the  western  interior;  and  (3)  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
strata  in  these  three  regioas  are  so  widely  separated,  and  in  many 
wa}'s  so  unlike,  that  they  will  be  considered  separately. 

The  Triassic  System  (Newark  Series)  of  the  R\st. 

Distribution. — From  Nova  Scotia  on  the  north  to  South  Carolina 
on  the  south  there  Ls  a  series  of  belts  or  patches  of  rock  of  Triassic 
age,  representing  the  oldest  i)ost-Paleozoic  s\'stem  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent.  The  beds  of  these  stn-oral  areas  have  been  grouped 
under  the  name  Xewark  ^  (from  Newark,  N.  J.). 

The  an^as  where  the  strata  of  the  system  are  now  exposed  are 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  307).  Of  their  existence  east 
of  their  exposures  nothing  Ls  known. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lx»lts  and  patches  where  Newark  strata 
come  to  the  surface  are  mostly  elongate  in  a  northeast-southwest 
direction,  and  that  their  longer  axes  are  roughly  parallel  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  to  the  present  coast  Une.  Of  the  series,  there 
may  l)o  said  to  be  four  principal  areas.  These  are:  (1)  the  area  about 
the  Bay  of  Fundy;  (2)  the  area  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley; 
(3)  the  long  bc»lt  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  in  the  southern 
part  of  X(*w  York,  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land into  Virginia;  (4)  a  number  of  relatively  small  disconnected 
arons  in  \'irginia  an<l  North  Carolina.  From  what  has  preceded,  and 
from  the  general  principles  already  understood,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Xt.'wark  series  is  unconformable  on  the  older  formations  on 
which   it  rests. 

'  F<)r  an  account  of  the  Newark  scries  see  Russell,  Bull.  85,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1892. 

Fiill  l»il.»Iiography  to  date  of  pul)lication. 
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Fig.  307. ^Map  Bhowing  the  known  distribution  of  the  Triassic  system  in  Xorth 
America  (mack  areas),  with  conjecturea  as  to  its  presence  where  buried  (hned 
areas),  and  its  absence  where  it  was  once  present  (doited  areas). 
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The  Rocks  of  the  Newark  Series.^  l  ^ 

The  rocks  of  the  Newark  series  are  of  various  sorts,  including  ill  ^. 
the  common  varieties  of  fragmental  rocks^  some  of  which  are  hml  ... 
developed  in  unusual  phases.  There  are  abundant  conglomerate!  ^ 
and  some  breccias,  though  sandstones  and  shales  make  up  the  prin-l  u 
cipal  mass  of  the  series.  Locally,  the  system  contains  a  little  limel  t 
stone,  and  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  is  bituminous  coal 
Elsewhere  the  shale  is  sometimes  carbonaceous. 

The  conglomerates. — Wherever  standing  waters  came  to  occupy 
those  i)arts  of  the  old  land  surface  which  warping  had  brought  low, 
they  found  upon  it  a  mantle  of  decomposed  and  partially  decomposed 
rock,  out  of  which  arcxse  basal  conglomerates,  made  up  partly  of  the 
local  rock  (crystalline  schists),  but  largely  of  its  most  resistant  part— 
th(»  material  of  the  quartz  veins  which  affected  it.  At  the  same  time, 
draina^c^  from  the  adjacent  lands  doubtless  contributed  sediment 
to  th(»  areas  of  d(*i>osition. 

The  conditions  for  conglomerate  formation  were  present  for  long 
jKTiods  in  some  j)lac(»s,  as  shown  by  the  thickness  of  the  beds;  but 
they  were  j)resent  at  tlie  same  j)lace  at  different  times,  for  the  con- 
glomerate is  not  sinii)ly  basal.  Thus  along  the  northwestern  border 
of  the  series  in  New  Jers(»y,  ]x^(\s  of  coarse  conglomerate  at  various 
liorizons  represent  the  sliore  phase  of  Ix^ds  which  grade  out  into  sand- 
stone, and  even  into  shale.  As  now  exposed,  the  conglomerates  are 
seen  in  greatest  development  along  the  eiustern  border  of  the  New 
lOn^land  area,  and  along  tlie  western  borders  of  the  areas  farther  south. 

The  ehief  const  it  lUMit  of  tlie  Newark  conglomerate  is  quartz,  as 
already  notecl,  but  in  ])laees  it  contains  nuicli  quartzite  and  crjrstalline 
schist.  Agnin,  in  some  ])laces  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  well 
JUS  at  j)oints  farther  south,  the  principal  constituent  is  limestone. 
Locally  (some  ])arts  of  New  J(Tsey)  so  little  else  enters  into  its  make-up 
that  it  is  fjuarried  and  l)urned  for  lime.  The  nuisses  of  limestone 
involvecl  are  oeeasionallv  several  feet  in  diameter. 

To  appreciate  the  exceptional  character  of  the  conglomerate  it 
may  l>e  recalled  tliat  Hmestone,  on  decomposition,  is  mainly  dis- 
.solved,    the   insoluble   part   only   becoming   available   for   sediments. 

*  Tlic  Connecticut  valley  and  New  York- Virginia  areas  are  best  known,  and  the 
tli'scriptions  of  the  formations  here  given  apply  especially  to  them. 
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"This  is  usually  fine  ami  of  an  carUiy  rialuiT,  and  givrs  riso  to  iinul 

Ijeds;    or  if  there  be  abundant  chert  in  the  liinesloiic,  the  insoluble 

'  "residue  may  be  coarse,  ^vmg  rise  to  gravel.    Under  ordinary  cir- 

*  cumstances,  streams  do  not  break   up  limestone  and  transport  it  in 
■   masses,  giving  rise  to  limestone  conglomerate  at  their  debouchures. 

*  Sad   there   been  limestone    cliffs    against  which   the  waves  of  the 

*  Triassic   waters    beat,   or  had    there  been  scarps,   at   the  bases   of 

*  wluch  talus  from  limestone  accumulated,  the  occurrence  of  lime- 
stone conglomerate   would   not    be  strange,   for  in   such   situations 

^  conglomerate  and  breccia  containing  a  large  proportion   of  limestone 
ft  may  be  formed.    But  at  most  points  where  the  limestone  conglomerate 

*  occurs,  there  is  now  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  areas  of  Triassic  sedi- 

*  mentation  were  bordered  by  limestone.    If  they  were,  the  surface 

*  exposures  of  the  original  formation  have  been  destroyed,  while  its 
derivative  formation  remains.  Either  erosion  (Figs.  308  and  309) 
or  faulting  (Figs.  310  and  311)  might  accomplish  this  result.    If  there 


was  faulting  while  the  depMJsitiOn  of  the  series  was  m  progress,  fault 
scarps,  mvoKmg  hmestone,  may  have  appeared  about  the  borders 
of  the  area  of  deposition.  In  this  case,  waves  and  descending  streams 
might  have  provided  the  material  for  the  hmestone  conglomerate. 
With  the  limestone,  there  is  more  or  less  other  material  derived  from 
the  local  rock  formations;  but  at  some  points  there  are  occasional 
bowlders  which  do  not  correspond  with  any  known  formation  of  the 
region.  That  they  had  a  distant  origin  cannot,  however,  be  asserted. 
They  may  have  come  from  formations  now  concealed  or  destroyed. 
The  exceptional  coarseness  of  the  conglomerate,  at  least  locally. 
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Vamount  of  feldspar,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  bordering  areas  of 

■  metamorphic  rocks.    Fourth,  both  the  sandstone  and  shale  contain 

■  considerable  quantities  of  mica. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  crystalline  schists  adjacent 
were  the  principal  source  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  clastic 
part  of  this  series,  but  where  it  borders  formations  of  other  sorts,  they 
made  their  appropriate  contributions.  The  limestone  and  the  coal 
of  the  series  ore  local,  and  of  slight  thickness. 
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Fig.  310  shows  limestone  conglomerate  forming  along  dhore,  where  waves  beat 
against  &  limestone  cliff  (Im).  while  Fig-  311  shows  how  faulting  might  conceal  the 
lunestone  which  furaished  the  material  for  the  conglomerate.  Subsequent  erosion 
might  expose  the  limestone  conglomerate,  without  exposing  the  formation  from 
which  it  was  made. 


Conditions  of  origin. — The  character  of  the  Newark  formations  and 
their  fossils,  mainly  land  plants,  footprints  of  reptiles,  and  fresh-  or 
iM-ackish-water  fishes,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  continental 
rather  than  of  marine  origin,  though  the  precise  manner  in  which  they 
were  laid  down  is  not  known.  That  deformation  of  the  surface  of 
Appalachia,  which  had  been  reduced  nearly  to  planeness  by  erosion, 
gave  rise  to  elongated  depressions  in  which  the  Triassic  sediments  were 


deposited,  seems  certain.    The  depressions  may  have  been   due  to 
warping  or  to  faulting,  or  partly  to  the  one  and  partly  to  the  otho- 


Fio.  312.- 


V  portly  filled  by 


(Fi^,  312  and  313),  and  their  development  may  have  continued  as 
deposition  proceeded.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  the  sites  of  broad 
river  vallej-3,'  which,  in  the  general  uneasiness  which  marked  the  close 
of  the  Paleozoic  era,  were  brought  into  such  an  attitude  as  to  become 
sites  of  deposition.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  deposits  of  the  type  repre- 
sented by  the  Newark  series  imply  warping,  rather  than  depression. 


Fio.  313.— Diagram  ahowing  the  development  of  a  trough,  by  (aulting. 

The  warping  may  have  been  the  uplift  of  the  surroundings  of  the  areas 
of  deposition,  rather  than  the  depression  of  those  areas;  or  it  may  have 
involved  the  depression  of  the  areas  of  deposition  as  well  as  the  uplift 
of  their  surroundings.  The  deposits  now  making  in  the  Great  Basin 
afford  some  analc^-.  However  formed,  the  depressions  (relative)  in 
the  surface  of  the  present  Piedmont  region  became  the  sites  of  lakes, 
baj-s,  estuaries,  dry  basins,  or  of  abrading  rivers.  Lacustrine,  estua- 
line,  and  fluviatile  conditions  may  have  alternated  from  time  to  time 
in  the  various  troughs  where  sedimentation  was  in  progress,  and  the 
sea  may  ha\e  gained  access  to  some  of  them  from  time  to  time. 

Since  the  Tria.s  of  the  Connecticut  valley  and  of  the  areas  south 

and  west  of  the  Delaware  are  bordered  on  either  side  by  older  ter- 

ranes,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  areas  of  deposition  might  have  been 

enclosed.    But  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware  the  series  is  bordered 

*  Shalcr  and  Woodworth,  19ih  .-^nn.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.,  Pi.  II,  pp.  3W-407. 
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on  the  southeast  by  younger  (Cretaceous)  beds.  The  barrier  which 
shut  in  this  area  of  Trias  on  the  southeast  has  been  buried,  but  its 
position  was  probably  not  far  from  the  present  southeast  boundary 
of  the  Triassic  s}^tem  in  New  Jersey.  The  older  rocks  are  at  or  near 
the  surface  at  various  points  along  this  line. 

The  considerable  thickness  of  the  sediments,  together  with  the 
decisive  evidences  of  shallow-water  or  subaerial  origin,  such  as  ripple- 
marks,  sun-cracks,  tracks  of  land  animals,  etc.,  which  they  bear,  indi- 
cate either  that  inchned  deposition  prevailed,  or  that  subsidence  of  the 
areas  of  sedimentation,  either  by  bowing  or  faulting,  accompanied  the 
deposition.  For  the  adequate  supply  of  the  detrital  material,  it  would 
seem  that  the  lands  bordering  the  areas  of  deposition  were  raised,  rela- 
tively, as  the  troughs  filled.  These  relations  would  account  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  coarse  material  which  the  series  shows.  Since  the  sedi- 
ments were  predominantly  the  products  of  the  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  ancient  rocks,  rather  than  the  product  of  mechanical  disruption, 
it  is  probable  that  the  surrounding  lands  were  not  generally  high. 

The  prevalent  redness  of  the  formations,  their  structure,  the  presence 
locally  of  limestone  not  knoivn  to  be  of  marine  origin,  the  existence 
of  coal-beds  in  some  regions,  and  the  character  and  paucity  of  the  fossils, 
indicate  that  the  sediments  accumulated  subaerially,  or  in  water  which 
was  neither  altt^ther  fresh  nor  altogether  salt  for  any  long  poriotl 
of  time.  The  general  conditions  of  accumulation  may  have  been 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  Catskill  formation  was  deposited  at 
an  earlier  time. 

Fonner  extent. — It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  Newark  series  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina 
were  once  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Virginia-New  York 
area,  though  such  connection  has  never  been  demonstrated.  It  has 
been  suggested,  though  with  little  basis,  that  the  Newark  of  the 
Comiecticut  valley  was  once  connected  with  that  of  Acadia.  It  has 
been  thought '  that  the  New  York-Virginia  area  was  once  connected 
with  the  New  England  area,  and  that,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
separation  was  effected  by  erosion.  This  suggestion,  however,  does 
not  seem  well  founded.    A  formation  of  so  great  extent  as  sucli  a 

'RuaseU,  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci..  Ann.,  Vol.  I,  1878;  and  Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XIV,  1880, 
pp.  703-12;  otoo  Hobbs,  BuU.  G.  S.  A..  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  139-148. 
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The  means  of  distinguishing  extrusive  lava  sheets  from  sills  are 
various,  though  all  criteria  are  not  usually  applicable  in  any  one  spot. 
Some  of  these  criteria  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  upper  surface  of  an  ex- 
trusive sheet  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  scoriaceous;  (2)  the  basal 
portion  of  the  sedimentary  rock  overlying  an  extrusive  sheet  is  likely 
to  contain  fragments  derived  from  the  igneous  rock  beneath;  (3)  the 
base  of  the  clastic  bed  above  an  extrusive  sheet  has  not  been  baked 
by  the  heat  of  the  underlying  lava.  In  the  case  of  the  intrusive  lava 
sheets,  or  sills,  on  the  other  hand,  (1)  the  overlying  sedimentary  beds, 
as  well  as  those  below,  have  been  affected  by  heat;  (2)  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lava  is  not  likely  to  be  notably  scoriaceous ;  (3)  the  over- 
lying clastic  beds  do  not  contain  fragments  of  the  igneous  rock;  (4) 
the  upper  part  of  the  igneous  rock  may  contain  fragments  of  the  over- 
lying sedimentary  rock;  (5)  intrusive  sheets  are  likely  to  send  off 
small  dikes  or  stringers  of  lava  which  cut  through  few  or  many  of  the 
layers  of  the  overlying  sedimentary  rock;  and  (6)  the  intrusive  sheet 


Fio.  314. — Disgnun  showing  a  sheet  of  intrusive  rock  (siU). 

itself  may  cross   layers.    Fig.  314  shows  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  intrusive  sheet,  or  sill. 

Structure. — The  structure  of  the  Newark  series  is  generally  mono- 
clmical.  In  the  Connecticut  River  valley '  the  dip  is  10"  to  25°  (usu- 
ally 20°  to  23°)  to  the  eastward  (Fig.  316).  The  strata  are  other- 
wise somewhat  deformed,  though  never  closely  folded.    In  addition 

'  For  an  cTtcellent  aummarj-  of  the  Triaa  of  Connecticut,  see  Da\is,  7th  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  A  fuller  and  later  account  is  given  in  the  18th  Ann.  Rept.,  Pt.  II. 
See  also  Emerson,  the  Ho!_voke  folio,  U.  S.  Geol,  Surv.,  and  for  the  interesting  Pom- 
peraug  area,  Hobbs,  2lBt  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  III. 
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y^fw  if;r»^  mA  Xew  York  alone  bemi^  aboat  Tol^     Most  off  these 
fauhii  ar^  small,  but  two  of  tfaem  are  of  the  first  order.    These  tiro 


p^- 


■^;a£-/ 


5.  :ii7, 

SUM.     Of  =  .Sft^'Ojr 

TA  «  HoHroise  dnbttK 
bcnol  the 


^  the  itmctufe  of  the  Xevmrk 
lehirt,   pffobftblj  OrdoTidaa:    Ctf = 
AriuMe:  r^^^Granbjtaff:  Th^Bb^kiKxk 

feztnHire),  and  ifcp=  Hampden 
ol  the  TrttflBC.    (Eraefaon,  U.  S. 


north  of  Holyoke, 
of  Cnrbonif erous 
(intruBi\*e); 


.) 


are  ttiike  faults,  each  of  such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  repetition  at 
tb^  surface  in  western  Xew  Jersey  of  aU  three  divisions  (Stocktcm, 


FfO.  31 S, — Map  hhowin^  the  area  where  a  sheet  of  igneous  rock  now  appears  at  the 
Murfa/^.    The  peculiarities  of  distribution  are  the  result  of  faulting.      (Hobba 
I'.  H.  (iefA.  Surv.) 

1/xtkalong,  and  Brunswick)  of  the  Xe^i'ark  series  (Fig.  321).    These 

*  K'jrnrn#-I,  Jour,  (iaol.,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  23-52 — an  excellent  sununarj*  of  the  Newark 
n^'rif^  of  \r;w  Vork  and  New  Jersey.  More  detailed  descriptions  of  these  faults,  and 
th^f  >i»njrnir»;  of  tho  Saw  Jersey-Newark  generally,  are  set  forth  by  the  same  author 
ifi  thf  Arirmal  It/'jKirts  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  the  years  1896  and 
]HU7,  find  rnorrr  hriirfly  in  the  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  V,  1897,  p.  541.  Some  of  the 
f/njlf"*  of  t\u;  Newark  in  Now  Jersey  had  been  earlier  recognized  by  Cook,  Smock, 
J^rwi-t,  l)an<}U,  KuHHell,  Lyman,  and  others,  described  elsewhere.  See  also  New 
York  folio,  \'.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'. 
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faults   are   continued  into   Pennsylvania.^    Of  the   numeroua  small 
faults,  few  have  a  throw  of  more  than  200  feet. 

Of  the  southern  areas,  the  Blchmond  area  is  best  known.^    As 


i 

in- 

l»u                  J 

1 

c 

4'^ 

t 

Fio.  319. — Map  sboiriiiK  tbe  surface  distribution  of  a  ebeet  of  igneous  rock  ia  the 
Ponaperaug  area  of  Coooecticut.  The  peculiarities  of  surface  arraDgemeal  are 
due  to  fat3tiiig.     (Uobbe,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

farther  north,  the  beds  here  are  much  faulted  and  little  folded  (Fig. 
322).  The  faulting  is  clearly  shown  by  the  surface  distribution  of 
the  series  (Fig,  323).  The  trough-like  basin  which  the  Newark  of 
this  area  occupies,  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  f.iulting  rather  than 
of  pre-Triassic  topography.    The  Newark  of  this  area  contains  a  good 

'  Lyman,  Report  on  the  New  Rod  Rock  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
(Pa.),  State  Geol.  Surv.,  Final  Rept..  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  II. 

'Shaler  and  Woodworth,  19th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II. 


deal  of  igneous  rock  (diabase),  mostly  in  the  form  of  intrusive  sheets 
or  sills.    The  coal,  of  which  there  are  several  beds  in  the  lower  part 


Fig.  320. — Section  across  the  Palisade  Ridge  and  the  Hudson  River.  /ffn=Fordhajn 
epeiss.  Pre<'ambrian:  <70«"=Stockbridie  dolomite,  Cambrian-Ordovician ;  Tti" 
Newark;  Tp  =  Palisade  diabase  (intrusive).  The  surface  of  COt  near  tbe  center 
of  the  section  is  below  bea-level  (Hudson  River).  The  cliS  to  tbe  left  of  €0t  a 
the  Palisade  RidBe.    (Darton,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

of  the  series,  has  sometimes  been  coked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  igneous 
intrusions.' 


Fia.  321. — Map  sh  n  ng  he  urface  d  nbu  on  of  he  se  era!  Eubdi\'isions  of  tbe 
Newark  series  in  Ne  Jeriey  T  e  hreefod  ou  crop  of  each  principal  division, 
near  the  Delaware  Re      s  shown       K  mme     Geol    Surv.  of  New  Jersey.) 

In  most  of  the  itpi  'io  itl  of  tl  o  \      \ork  \  rgmia  area,  the  dip  of 
the  beds  is  to  the  nortiiwest,  though  in  one  of  the  eastern  patches  it 

'  For  Trias  of  Maryland,  see  Md.  Geol.  Sun-.,  Vol,  I.     For  portions  of  the  Triassie 
in  Va.  and  W.  \"a.,  see  Harper's  Ferrj-  (Va.-Md.)  and  Monterey  0'a,-W.  Va.)  folios. 
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is  to  the  east,  while  still  another  appears  to  represent  the  bottom  of  an 
old  syncline.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  less  evidence  of  disturbance  at 
the  close  of  the  Triassic  period  in  this  latitude  than  farther  north. 
The  faulting  is  less,  though  by  no  means  absent,^  and  igneous  rock 
is  less  abundant  or  even  wanting.  The  coal-beds,  of  considerable 
thickness  in  this  region,  indicate  conditions  of  stability  during  long 
intervals  of  time.^ 

Thickness.— The  thickness  of  the  Newark  series  is  variable  and, 
on  account  of  the  faulting,  difficult  of  determination.  In  the  Rich- 
mond area  of  Virginia,  the  thickness  is  estimated  at  something  more 
than  3000  feet.  In  the  areas  farther  south,  the  thickness  is  less,  though 
generally  unmeasured.    In  New  England,  the  thickness  is  estimated 


TUCKAHOrCMteK 


Fio.  322. — Structure  of  the  Newark  series  on  the  Jomea  River,  Richmond  ares,  Va. 
AA,  minor  flexures;  //,  faults.  Structure  of  the  deeper  parts  hypothetical.  The 
heavy  black  band  repreaenta  coal.    (Shaler  and  Woodworth,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

at  7000  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  New  Jersey  12,000  to  15,000  feet. 
Undiscovered  faults  may  exist  which,  by  repeating  beds,  have  led  to 
exaggerated  estimates. 

Correlation. — The  structural  relations  of  the  Newark  series  in 
the  United  States  would  not  determine  its  age.  Tlie  formations  lie 
imconformably  on  rock  which  is  mainly  pre-Cambrian,  and  they  are 
overlain  unconformably  by  Cretaceous  beds.  About  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  however,  the  rocks  he  unconformably  on  the  Carboniferous 
and  early  Permian.  The  physical  relations  of  the  Newark  series  there- 
fore show  that  it  is  post-early-Permian,  and  pre-Cretaceous.  Between 
the  Permian  and  the  Cretaceous  there  are  two  periods,  the  Triassic  and 
the  Jurassic.  In  the  reference  of  the  series  to  the  former,  the  chief 
reUance  is  usually  placed  on  the  fossils,  and  on  the  same  basis  the 
series  is  believed  to  represent  only  the  later  part  of  the  period. 

There  is  another  reason  for  believing  the  Newark  series  to  be  older 


'  K«th,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.-Md.-W.  Va  folio.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
>  Glenn,  Am.  Geol,,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  375-9. 
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than  Jurassic.  The  physical  relations  of  the  Newark  beds  to  the 
Cretaceous  show  that  before  the  deposition  of  the  latter,  the  furmo' 
had  been  uplifted,  tilted,  faulted,  and  subjected  to  a  period  of  erosion 


|.>V\ 


Fla.  323. — Map  of  the  nortliei 

ing  the  effect  of  faiiltn  on  t  .__ 

their  relations  to  associated  formations.     (Shaleraiid  Woodworth,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

sufficiently  long  to  reduce  the  area  where  they  occur  essentially  to 
base-level.  The  time  involved  must  have  been  very  great,  for  the 
hard  trap,  as  well  as  the  softer  sedimentary  formations,  was  brought 
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low.     On  physical  grounds,  therefore,  there  would  be  ample  justifica- 
tion for  referring  the  Newark  series  to  the  earlier,  rather  than  to  the 


^m^.iM^i^msy,-*jAA 


Fio.  324. — Diagram  showing  Etructitre  of  the  Triaasic  beds  and  their  relation  to  older 
teiranes,  southeast  of  Harper'B  Ferry,  in  Virginia.  Prc=Cacoctin  schist,  l4«tero- 
Eoic;  C  Cambmn;  ^n,  Newark  senes,  Trisssic.    (Keith,  U.  S.  Geo!.  Surv.) 

later  part  of  the  time-interval  between  the  Permian  and  the  Cretan 
ceous. 

Physiography  of  the  Newark  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey. 

The  trap  ridges  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey  illustrate  so  clearly  several 
fundamental  principles  of  physiography  and  structural  geology,  that  a  few  points 
in  their  history  are  here  sketched. 

Subsequent  to  its  peneplanation  in  pre-Oetaceous  or  early  Cretaceous  time, 
the  area  covered  by  Triassic  beds  was  elevated,  and  a  new  cycle  of  erosion  inau- 
gurated. In  this  post-Cretaceous  cycle  of  erosion,  most  of  the  sedimentary  beds 
were  degraded  readily,  while  the  trap,  being  notably  more  resistant,  withstood 
erosion  more  effectively  and  came  to  stand  out  in  conspicuous  ridges.  Many 
of  the  prominent  ridges  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  including  such  elevation* 
as  the  Holyoke  Range,  Toket,  Pond,  Lamentation,  and  Farmington  Mountains, 
are  simply  the  outcropping  edges  of  trap  sheets  isolated  by  the  removal  of 
the  less  resistant  shale  and  sandstone.  The  Watehung  Mountains  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Palisade  Ridge  along  the  lower  Hudson,  as  well  as  many  other  elevations 
of  that  and  adjoining  States,  owe  their  origin  to  a  similar  sequence  of  events. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Lockatong  formation,  as  well  as  the  trap  sheets,  is  a  ridge- 
That  deformation  other  than  tilting  affected  the  Triasaic  Byst«m  is  shown 
by  numerous  phenomena.  Among  these  is  the  curvature  of  some  of  the  trap 
ridges,  such  as  Cushetunk  Mountain  (Fig.  321),  the  rock  of  which  is  an  extrusive 
sheet  of  diabase.  Since  the  general  direction  of  dip  of  the  Newark  series  in  New 
Jersey  is  to  the  northwest,  the  curvature  means  a  syncline,  the  axis  of  which 
b  northwest  and  southeast.  This  folding  probably  accompanied  the  first  de- 
formation to  which  the  Newark  series  was  subject,  rather  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  Cretaceous  base-leveling,  for  the  curved  crest  is  approximately  level. 
The  curvature  of  First  and  Second  Mountains  (Fig.  321)  is  probably  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.  The  trap  ridges  of  the  Connecticut  valley  show  similar  phe- 
nomena. 

The  trap  outcrops  of  the  Connecticut  valley  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
faulted  strata  of  unequal  hardness  may  come  to  express  themselves  topographic- 
ally, and  their  study  throws  light  both  on  structural  and  physiographic  problems. 
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A  series  of  illustrations  will  make  clear  the  problems  involved;  but  to  under- 
stand them,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  general  atracture  of  the  series  is  moniv 
clinal,  with  the  general  dip  to  the  east.     If  the  dip  were  always  to  the  east  \ie 

in  any  constant  direction),  faults  parallel  to  the  strike  (strike  faults)  would  pro- 
duce one  series  of  phenomena,  faults  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  (dip  faulu, 
CD,  F^.  325)  would  produce  another  series,  and  faults  oblique  to  the  strike 


Fio-  325.  Fio.  326. 

Fig.  325. — Diagram  showing  the  position  of  dip  faults,  oblique  faults,  etc.  The 
black  band  repreaentR  the  outcrop  of  a  layer  of  rock  on  a  plane  surface,  and  there- 
fore the  Blrike  of  the  rock.  A  B=  the  direction  of  a  strike  fault,  CD  the  directimi 
of  a  dip  fault,  and  GH  and  EF  directions  of  oblioue  faults. 

FiQ.  326. — Diagrammatic  section  showing  dipping  beds. 

{GH  and  EF,  Fig.  325)  would  produce  still  another  (see  also  Vol.  I,  pp.  521 
and  525). 

1.  Suppose  a  scrtca  of  sedimentary  beds  with  constant  dip  to  the  east  to  have 
a  single  trap  sheet,  (,  interbeddod  (Fig.  326).  Suppose  the  series  to  be  affected 
by  a  strike  fault  with  upthrow  to  the  east,  .\fter  erosion  has  cut  down  the  up- 
throw side  to  the  bvel  of  the  other,  any  layer  (say  the  trap)  will  outcrop  in  two 
parallel  belts  {(,  Fig.  327).  Had  the  upthrow  been  to  the  west  (the  dip  being 
east)  a  repetition  might  not  have  occurred,  and  the  outcrop  of  a  given  laj-er, 
such  as  the  trap,  might  have  been  eliminated.  It  the  faulted  surface  had  been 
reduced  to  the  level  of  .IB  (Fig.  328),  the  trap  sheet  would  not  have  appeared 
at  the  surface. 

2.  .Assume  the  same  series  of  beds  to  be  affected  by  a  dip  fault  (outcrop  of 
fault  plane  along  CD,  Fig.  325)  with  the  upthrow  to  the  south.  After  erosion 
has  brought  the  upthrow  side  to  the  level  of  the  other,  the  layer  of  trap  will  out- 
crop in  the  manner  shomi  in  Fig.  329.  If  the  upthrow  had  been  to  the  north 
the  result  would  have  been  as  shown  in  Fig.  330;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  dip  fault, 
the  outcrop  of  a  layer  on  the  upthrow  side  b  (after  erosion)  shifted  in  the  diretv 
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tioD  <A  dip.    For  s  given  throw,  the  boriinntal  slufting  is  greater,  the  \ 
dip  and  Ute  greater  the  amonnt  of  the  degndatioo  of  the  upthrow  aide. 


Fio.  327.— Same  aa  Fig.  336,  after  bMi«  faulted  akng  the  strike,  aad  after  planatfan. 
"niB  iervnl  lajen  ara  repealed  at  the  aurfaoe. 

3.  Let  the  same  aeries  at  beds  be  assumed  to  be  affected  by  ao  oblique  faah. 
Let  the  plane  of  the  fauh  be  east-northeast  hj  west-southwest  (along  GB,  Kg. 
325)  and  the  upthrow  on  the  south-southeast  nde.  After  erosion  has  reduced 
the  surface  to  a  voaaaaD  level,  the  trap  sheet  will  outcrop  as  shown  in  Fig.  331 ; 
that  is,  tJie  outcrop  <tf  the  trap  is  offset  with  overlap.  Had  the  upthrow  been 
to  the  nortb-nortbeast,  ti>e  outcrop  would  have  appeared  as  in  Fig.  332;  that 
is,  the  outcrop  of  the  trap  would  have  been  offset  with  a  gap.  Bad  the  faulting 
been  along  the  line  EF,  Fig.  325,  the  result  would  have  been  illustrated  by  Fi|^ 
333,  in  case  of  iqithrow  to  the  northeast. 

4.  If,  instead  <rf  having  a  constant  dip  to  the  east  the  strata  were  sli^tly 
deforiDed,  that  is,  thrown  into  broad  syncUnes  and  anticlines,  the  phenomena 


as  Fig.  326,  after  faulting  with  downthrow  at  the  ri^.      WhoB 
duoed  the  aurfacc  to  AB  certain  strata,  aa  f,  fafl  te  anwar  at  the 


would  be  sli^tly  different.  If  such  a  series  as  the  Newark,  dipping  to  the  east, 
be  affected  by  a  broad  incline,  any  given  layer,  after  baaeJeveling,  will  not 
outcrop  in  a  str^^t  line,  but  in  a  cun-e  (Fig.  334).  If  the  deformation  had 
been  an  anticline  instead  of  a  syncline,  the  curve  would  have  been  in  the  oppo- 
ate  direction;  that  is,  the  outcrop  curves  away  from  the  prevalent  dip  in  the 


axia  of  a  syncUne  and  toward   it  in  the  axis  of  an  anticline, 
the  curvature  of  some  of  the  trap  ridgea  in  New  England. 


0  c- 
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Pro.  329. — Diagram  illustrating  the  effect  of  a  dip  fault  on  outcropa  where  the  Mnit- 
,  tjue  is  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  326,  after  the  faulted  surface  baa  been  reduced  » 
a  plane.     The  south  side  was  the  upthrow  side. 
Fio.  330. — Same  aa  Fig.  329,  except  that  the  opposite  aide  is  the  upthrow  side. 

5.  Where  the  defonned  etrata  are  afrect€d  by  faults,  the  curved  outcrop* 
maybe  repeated  in  parallel  portions  (strike  faults).    They  may  be  offset  wi^ 


Fic.  331. 

Fia.  331 . — Elfect  of  an  oblirgue  fault  on  the  outcrop  of  beds,  where  the  structure  befon 
faulting  wa.<i  that  shown  in  Fig.  326.  The  south-southeast  aide  was  the  up- 
throw side,  and  the  diagram  represents  the  surface  after  it  haa  been  reduced  to  » 
plane.  Huhseijuent  to  the  faulting. 

FlO.  332. — Same  as  the  last,  e.veept  that  the  fault  was  greater,  and  the  oorth-nortb- 
west  side  the  upthrow  side. 

out  gap  or  overlap  (dip  faults),  or  they  may  be  offset  with  overlap  or  gap  (oblique 
faults). 

Before  base-leveling  has  been  affected,  but  in  an  advanced  stage  of  erosion, 
each  layer  of  resistant  rock,  such  as  the  trap,  constitutes  a  ridge.     The  ridge 
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The  Triassic  ix  the  West. 

The  deposits  of  the  western  interior.^ — l!\"hen  general  sedimenta- 
tion ceased  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  near  the  close  d 
the  Paleozoic  era,  a  tract  along  the  Pacific  coast  probably  remained 
beneath  the  sea,  while  another  great  area  in  the  western  interior,  but 
partially  and  temporarily  connected  with  the  sea,  became  the  sit€ 
of  varied  sedimentation.  Between  the  ocean  on  the  west  and  this 
interior  area  of  sedimentation,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  elongate 
area  of  land  which,  including  much  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  stretched 
north  through  western  Arizona,  eastern  Nevada,  western  Utah, 
eastern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana,  to  British  Columbia.  In  the 
United  States,  the  interior  area  of  sedimentation  was  chiefly  between 
the  100th  and  the  113th  meridians.  Its  southern  limit,  so  far  as  now 
known,  was  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
while  at  the  north  it  extended  somewhat  into  Canada.  This  area 
of  sedimentation  is  believed  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Gulf  by 
a  considerable  land  area  in  eastern  Texas.  If  it  had  connection  with 
the  sea  at  all,  as  is  very  doubtful,  it  was  probably  slight,  and  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Into 
this  interior  area  of  sedimentation,  which  perhaps  did  not  depart 
widely  from  the  area  of  Permian  sedimentation,  detritus  was  borne 
from  the  surrounding  lands.  Some  of  the  deposits  were  probably 
laid  down  subaerially  by  streams,  some  in  fresh-water  lakes,  and  some 
in  bodies  of  salt  water,  as  in  the  Permian  period.  The  structure  of 
some  of  the  sandstone  is  such  as  to  suggest  strongly  an  eolian  origin. 

The  deposits  of  the  period  are  in  large  measure  concealed  by  later 
beds,  but  are  exposed  at  various  points  where  the  strata  have  been 
elevated,  and  the  overlying  beds  removed  by  erosion.  The  most 
easterly  outcrops  of  the  system  are  found  in  Texas,^  Indian  Territory,^ 
and  South  Dakota.  The  Triassic  system  may  underlie  the  later  for- 
mations west  of  these  localities,  and  between  them  and  the  Rockies. 

*  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  age  of  most  of  the  beds  formerly  referred  to  this 
system.  The  tendency  of  later  study  has  been  to  refer  more  and  more  of  them  to 
the  Permian.  See  references  under  Permian,  and  Hill,  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Texas  Region,  folio  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

'  See  lust  foot-note. 

•  0  )uld,  Univ.  of  Kansas   Quarterly. 
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Throughout  most  of  this  area,  the  Triassic  beds  are  red,  and  in  the 
absence  of  fossils,  and  of  structural  unconformity,  are  not  readily  differ- 
entiated from  the  Permian  below.' 

In  Texas  the   beds  generally  regarded  as  Triassic  underUe   the 
"Staked  plains"  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  outcrop  along 


their  eastern  base.  The  deposits  of  this  locality  show  that  the  water 
in  which  they  were  laid  down  was  shallow  and  fresh,  and  the  belief 
is  that  the  sediments  entered  it  from  the  east.^ 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  ^  unfossiliferous,  gypsiferous 
beds  (Spearfish)  which  are  believed  to  be  Triassic  overlie  the  Permian 
conformably,*  and  underlie  the  Jurassic  unconformably.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Triassic  to  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  indicate  that 
though  the  interruption  of  sedimentation  at  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic 
era  was  by  no  means  complete  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  the  marine 
sedimentation  of  the  earlier  era  gave  place  to  salt-lake  sedimentation 
in  the  later. 

A  series  of  nearly  unfossiliferous  strata,  among  which  are  many 
"  Red  beds "  occupying  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  Tria-ssic 
system,  outcrop  interruptedly  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rockies 
from  British  America  to  New  Mexico.  These  be<ls  are  thin,  and  nearly 
everywhere  contain  more  or  less  gypsum  and  sometimes  salt.    Occa- 

'  The  lUd  Beds  of  Kanaaa,  formerly  thought  to  be  Triassic  in  part,  are  probably 
ftll  Permian  (Williston).  The  opposite  view  is  advocated  by  Prosser,  University  of 
Kansas  Geol.  Surv.,  Vol.  II. 

'  Geol,  Surv.  of  Texas,  1896,  pp.  227-234. 

'  Newton,  Geol.  of  the  Black  HiUs,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*Duton,  21at  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Also  Oelrichs  and  Edgemont, 
8.  D.-Neb.,  New  Castle,  Wyo.-S.  D.,  and  Hartville,  \\'yo.,  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-. 
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sionally  they  contain  fossil  leaves  of  types  which  seem  to  ally  the  beds 
with  the  Trias  of  the  east.  In  Wyoming,  the  Triassic  beds,  because 
of  their  high  color  and  unique  mode  of  erosion,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
formations  of  the  State.^  The  Triassic  beds  of  this  region  are  not 
always  readily  distinguished  from  the  Permian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Jurassic  on  the  other.  So  difficult  is  the  separation,  that 
the  Trias  and  Juras  of  this  region  are  often  grouped  under  the  name 
Jura-Trias.  Triassic  beds  have,  however,  been  identified  by  means 
of  fossils,  in  the  Wind  River  regon  of  Wyoming,  where  the  fossil-bearing 
beds  are  550  feet  above  the  base  of  the  Red  Beds  and  250  feet  below 
the  top  .2  The  upper  part  of  the  Red  Beds  in  this  region  is  gypsiferous. 
Triassic  beds  have  also  been  recognized  in  southern  Wyoming  by  their 
vertebrate  fossils. 

Farther  west,  so  far  as  the  coimtry  has  been  carefully  studied, 
Red  beds  have  frequent  representation  among  the  surface  rocks,  but 
the  outcrops  are  usually  confined  to  narrow  belts  about  the  moun- 
tains where  uplift  and  subsequent  erosion  have  exposed  the  edges  of  the 
strata,  or  in  valleys  excavated  through  yoimger  formations.  Through- 
out all  this  region,  red  sandstones  and  shales  make  up  a  notable  part 
of  the  Triassic  system.  Conglomerates  are  present  locally,  and  gyp- 
sum is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  clastic  beds  over  most  but 
not  over  all  of  the  area.^ 

In  southwestern  Colorado,  and  in  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Mexico, 
some  of  the  Triassic  deposits  seem  to  have  been  made  in  fresh  water.* 
The  fresh-water  beds  here  and  in  Texas,  and  the  salt-lake  deposits 
over  many  other  parts  of  the  inland  region,  suggest  that  the  Triassic 
sediments  of  different  localities  were  laid  down  in  separate  basins. 
In  much  of  this  western  interior  region  the  undifferentiated  Triassic 
and  Permian  rest  conformably  on  the  Carboniferous  (Pennsylvanian), 
though  occasionally,  as  in  some  parts  of  Wyoming,  they  overlap  it 
and  rest  upon  pre-Cambrian  formations.     Where  non-fossiliferous  Red 

*  Knight,  Bull.  45,  Wyoming  Exp.  Station,  p.  133. 
'  Willi.ston  and  Branson,  unpublished  data. 

'  For  details,  see  the  following  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.:  Ten  Mile,  Anthracite 
and  Crest od  Butte,  Telluride.  Walsenburg,  Pike's  Peak,  La  Plata,  and  Pueblo,  Colo.' 
Fort  Benton,  Little  Belt,  Livingston,  and  Three  Forks,  Mont.;  Yellowstone  Park, 
Wyo.;  also  Gilbert,  17tli  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv\,  Pt.  II,  p.  560;  and  Knight, 
Bull.  45,  Wyo.  Exp.  Station. 

*  Dolores  formation,  Telluride  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Beds  rest  on  the  PHmsylvanian  coDforntably,  at  Irast  the  lonTr  (Hirlion 
of  the  tonner  should  probably  be  as^gned  to  the  Pernuaii.  In  south- 
western Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  the  Trias  reels  uncoiiforniably  oa 
older,  deformed,  unfossiliferous  Red  Beds,  and  on  strata  of  Peunsj'l- 
vanian  age,  and  perhaps  o\-erlaps  e\*ai  older  fomuttionsJ 

Thickness. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  inland  basin,  the  Triassic 
system  is  thin,  sometimes  no  more  than  100  feet.  To  the  n~eE:t  it 
thickens,  reaching  to  2000  to  2500  feet  m  the  I'inta  Mountains,  bej-ond 
which  it  again  thins  and  becomes  conglomeratic  in  western  I'tah. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  characteristics,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  system  over  western  I'tah  and  eastern  Nevada,  llmt  the 
western  limit  of  the  interior  basin  is  believetl  to  have  been  in  the  longi- 
tude of  Great  Salt  Lake.  No  general  subdiA-isions  of  the  sA'stem  ha\'e 
been  adopted  for  this  region. 

The  Triassic  system  on  the  Pacific  slope.' — In  the  latitude  of  Nevada, 
the  Pacific  seems  to  have  extendetl  eastward  over  the  site  of  the  Sierras 
to  longitude  117°  (approximately),  as  shown  by  the  distribution  of 
the  marine  Triassic  strata.  The  shore  line  of  the  Pacific  farther  north 
has  not  been  definitely  located.  It  was  probably  irr^ilar,  and,  in 
general,  several  degrees  farther  east  than  now,  well  up  into  British 
Columbia.  Still  farther  north,  between  55"  and  60°,  the  sea  is  beUe\'ed 
to  have  crossed  the  entire  Cordilleran  ^  belt,  though  this  northern  bay 
east  of  the  Rockies  was  probably  not  connected  freely  ^^ith  the  oreaa 
of  sedimentation  in  the  western  interior. 

It  is  along  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  Triassic  system  in  America 
has  its  greatest  development.  In  the  United  States,  the  sedimeuta 
of  this  part  of  the  system  appear  to  have  been  derivetl  from  the  newly 
uplifted  lands  to  the  east.  The  publisheil  measurements  assign  the  sj-s- 
tem  the  great  thickness  of  17,000  feet  (maximum)  in  the  West  Hum- 
boldt range  of  Nevada,*  where  it  rests  on  pre-Cambrian  terranes.    To 

'  Cross  &  Howe.  The  unconformity  is  a(M<n  near  Oumy,  in  the  rnco[ti[iahf|^ 
valley.  aDd  above  Moab,  on  Cmnd  River.      Bull  C.  S.  A.,  Vol.  .\VI,  p.  4-17. 

•King,  Geol.  Surv.  ot  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I.  An  account  of  the  TriftMlo 
as  far  west  as  the  Sierras  in  this  latitude.  See  also  the  following  folios,  U.  S.  Qeol. 
Surv.:  Bidwell  Bar,  Colfax,  Downieville,  Jackson,  Lassen's  Peak,  Marj'ville,  Mother 
Lode,  Nevada  Qty,  Pyramid  Peak,  San  Luis,  tionora,  and  Truckee,  Cal.,  and  Roae- 
burg.  Ore. 

■Dawson,  Science,  March  15,  1901. 

*King,  loc  cit. 
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have  supplied  such  a  volume  of  sediment,  the  land  to  the  east  must 
have  been  high,  or  repeatedly  renewed,  to  counterbalance  the  waste, 
unless  the  high  measurement  of  thickness  be  due  to  oblique  depositicm. 

In  the  western  region,  where  the  system  has  its  greatest  thickness, 
two  principal  divisions  have  been  recognized,  viz.,  the  Koipeto  below 
(4000  to  6000  feet  thick),  and  the  Star  Peak  above  (10,000  feet).  The 
lower  of  these  series  consists  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  beds,  and 
the  upper  of  sandstone,  quartzite,  and  limestone.  In  the  mountains, 
such  as  the  West  Humboldt  range  of  Nevada,  the  system,  especially 
the  lower  part  of  it,  is  highly  metamorphic,  and  more  or  less  affected 
by  irruptive  rocks. 

Farther  west,  Triassic  rocks,  now  upturned  and  eroded,  are  exposed 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  ^  in  northern  California  (Plumas  County), 
and  at  various  points  northward  to  Alaska.  Recently  an  extensive 
series  of  marine  Triassic  beds  has  been  identified  in  the  Eagle  Creek 
Mountains  of  northeastern  Oregon,^  and  in  the  Snake  River  canyon 
between  Oregon  and  Idaho.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  Triassic  beds,  if  as  wide-spread  as  the  above  occurrence 
suggests,  are  largely  concealed  by  igneous  rocks  and  by  sedimentary 
beds  of  lesser  age.^  West  of  the  Grold  Range  in  British  Columbia, 
Triassic  formations  (Nicola),  largely  igneous,  are  wide-spread  and 
thick  (13,500  feet).  Ix)cally,  at  least,  the  system  is  unconformable  on 
the  Carboniferous.'*  The  igneous  intrusions  are  thought  to  be  largely 
submarine.^  The  Triassic  is  also  known  in  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  Igneous  formations  of  Triassic  age  are  thought 
to  be  wide-spread  in  southeastern  Alaska.® 

Though  most  of  Mexico  appears  to  have  been  land  dm-ing  the  Tri- 
assic era,  there  were  wathin  its  area  (Sonora)  inclosed  bodies  of  water 
as  in  the  United  States.    The  estuary  or  inland-sea  phase  of  the  for- 
mation also  appears  in  Central  America. 

The  succession  of  faunas  in  the  Trias  of  the  Pacific  coast  indicates 

*  Geol.  Surv.  of  California. 

»  Lindgren,  8ci.,  Vol.  XIII,  N.  S.,  1901,  p.  270. 

'  For  details  of  the  Trias  (Jura-Trias)  on  the  Pacific  coast,  see  the  following  folios 
of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. :  Truckee,  Bidwell  Bar,  Jackson,  Lassen's  Peak,  Pyramid 
Peak,  Mother  Lode,  and  Sonora,  Cal.,  and  Roseburg,  Ore. 

*  Dawson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  72. 
•Dawson,  Science,  Mar.  15,  1901. 

*  Brooks,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  260-3. 
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that  considerable  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  northern 
Pacific  were  in  progress  during  the  period.  In  the  early  Trias,  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  coast  seem  to  have  been  in  such  connection  with 
those  of  the  Indian  and  Arctic  oceans  that  animal  life  was  able  to 
migrate  back  and  forth '  between  these  various  regions,  and  the  tem- 
perature seems  to  have  allowed  much  wider  migrations  in  latitude 
than  are  now  common.  In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Trias  there  seems 
to  have  been  faunal  connection  with  the  Mediterranean  region,  per- 
haps by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Climatic  Conditions. 

The  character  of  the  conglomerates  in  some  parts  of  the  Triassic 
system  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  for  a  cold  climate 
during  the  Triassic  period;  but  although  the  coarseness  and  litho- 
logic  character  of  the  conglomerate  are  quite  sufficient  to  suggest 
glaciation,  they  do  not  prove  it,  and  the  few  fossils  found  do  not  bear 
out  the  suggestion. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  conglomerate  might  be  explained 
if  the  climate  were  arid.  In  such  climates,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction due  to  changes  of  temperature  are  so  great  as  to  be  very  effec- 
tive in  disrupting  rock  if  its  surface  is  not  covered  by  soil  or  other 
debris.  Under  such  circumstances,  much  coarse  debris  originates, 
largely  of  rock  which  is  undecomposed.  Violent  storms  (cloudbursts), 
which  often  characterize  arid  climates,  might  account  for  the  trans- 
portation of  debris  from  the  place  of  its  origin  to  the  place  of  its  depo- 
sition. For  the  formation  of  abundant  debris  in  this  way,  steep  slopes 
are  needful,  for  gentle  slopes  and  flats  soon  get  a  covering  of  soil  or 
mantle  rock  which  prevents  the  disruption  of  the  rock  beneath.  If 
this  were  the  origin  of  the  coarse  materials  of  the  conglomerate,  their 
rounding  and  wear  would  have  to  be  attributed  to  the  waves  of  the 
body  of  water  in  which  deposition  took  place.  The  wide  distribu- 
tion of  gypsum  and  salt  in  the  Triassic  system,  not  only  of  America 
but  of  Europe,  is  a  positive  argument  for  nide-spread  aridity. 

Close  of  the  Tri.\s. 
Considerable  geographic  changes  marked  the  close  of  the  Triassic 
p^iod  in  eastern  North  America,  especially  to  the  north,  bringing 
'  Smith,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  375. 
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the  areas  which  had  been  the  sites  of  deposition  to  a  higher  level,  fault- 
ing the  rocks,  and  affecting  them  by  igneous  intrusions.  These  changes 
were  comparable  in  extent  and  importance  to  the  changes  which  sepa- 
rate various  systems  of  the  Paleozoic  series,  but  they  were  not  of  con- 
tinental dimensions.  The  rocks  of  the  next  system  are  not  repre- 
sented north  of  Maryland,  and  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  plains.  In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  phj^ical  changes  of  great  moment  separating  the 
Triassic  from  the  Jurassic,  and  the  sedimentary  history  of  much  of 
that  part  of  the  continent  seems  to  have  run  an  iminterrupted  course 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  periods  to  the  later  part  of 
the  second.  The  case  may  have  been  somewhat  different  north  of 
the  United  States,  for  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  adjacent  islands, 
Triassic  and  older  formations  were  upturned,  deeply  eroded,  and 
again  submerged  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  great 
igneous  formations  associated  with  the  Trias  of  the  northwest  appear 
to  have  been  made  during  the  Triassic  period,  rather  than  at  its 
close.  The  greatest  body  of  igneous  rock  referred  to  this  period,  the 
great  batholith  of  the  Coast  Range,  is  nearly  1000  miles  long.^ 

Foreign  Triassic. 
Exiwpe, 

The  Triassic  formations  of  Europe  are  found  in  widely  separated 
localities.  The  largest  exposed  area  is  in  northeastern  Russia,  but 
the  system  is  much  better  kno\\Ti  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
especially  in  Germany  and  England.  It  is  also  known  in  most  of 
the  southern  countries,  though  its  outcropping  areas  are  relatively 
small.  In  England,  the  system  is  unconformable  on  the  Permian 
and  older  beds,  thus  showing  that  sedimentation  was  interrupted 
after  the  Permian  period.  On  the  continent,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Triassic  system  is  generally  conformable  on  the  Permian. 

The  Triassic  system  of  Europe  has  two  somewhat  distinct  phases, 
kno\Mi  as  the  Triassic  (largely  non-marine)  and  the  Alpine  (marine) 
phases,  ropectively.  The  Triassic  phase  of  the  system  is  developed 
with  more  or  less  modification  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 

*  Dawson,  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  89,  and  Brooks,  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  VoL 
XIII,  p.  2G0. 
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continent,  while  the  Alpine  phase  characterizes  the  southern  part. 
Physically,  the  non-marine  phase  of  the  system  resembles  the  Per- 
mian of  Europe,  and  the  Permian  and  Triassic  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Pacific  elope. 

In  general,  the  Upper  Trias  is  more  wide-spread  than  the  Lower, 


Fio.  330. — Sketch-map  of  Europe  siKuring  areas  of  aediinentBtioii  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Triawie  penod.  The  oroken  Unes  repreaent  areas  of  norKmarine  deposits; 
the  full  lines,  anas  of  marine  deposits.     (After  De  I.appMreat.) 

especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  is  marine  over 
a  wider  area. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  divisions  recc^nized  in 
Britain  and  Germany: 

Briua.  GenDur. 

Rh«tic,  ISO  ft.  max.  Keuper.  820-2000  ft. 

Upper  Trias.,  3250  ft.  max.  Muacbelkalk.  820-1100  ft. 

Lower  Trias.,  2000  ft.  max.  Bunter,  f/m-JfUKt  ft. 

Gennany. — In  Germany,  where  the  Tria-ssic  pha.'^c  of  the  system 
was  first  exhaustively  studied,  and  where  it  has  it.s  t>7>ical  develop- 
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ment,  it  is  made  up  of  three  principal  divisions.  The  oldest  (Bunier) 
and  youngest  (Keuper)  divisions  consist  of  beds  of  fragmental  rock, 
including  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales,  separated  by  a  for- 
mation (Muschelkalk)  of  limestone.  The  oldest  of  these  formations 
was  deposited  chiefly  in  lakes,  inland  seas,  and  on  the  dry  land,  as 
shown  by  the  fossils,  the  beds  of  salt  and  gypsum,  and  the  dune  struc- 
ture of  the  sandstone.^  There  are  in  some  places  cubes  of  sandstone, 
the  sand  of  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  included  in  crystals 
of  salt,  as  that  mineral  was  precipitated  from  solution  in  inclosed 
bodies  of  water.  Subsequently  the  salt  was  dissolved,  but  replaced  by 
other  cementing  matter  which  preserved  the  cubes  of  sandstone. 
Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  thin  beds  of  marine  origin 
are  locally  intercalated  with  those  of  non-marine  origin,  showing  that 
changes  in  the  relation  of  land  and  water  were  in  progress,  and  that 
the  sea  gained  on  the  land  to  some  extent  toward  the  close  of  the 
epoch.  Tracks  of  land  reptiles  are  sometimes  found  on  the  layers 
of  shale  and  sandstone,  showing  that  they  were  deposited  on  land 
or  in  water  sufficiently  shallow  to  allow  terrestrial  animals  to  wade 
in  it.  The  tracks  sometimes  occur  in  layers  which  had  been  cracked  by 
drying  at  the  time  the  tracks  were  made.  This  shows  that  the  mud- 
beds  over  which  the  reptiles  walked  were  sometimes  dry,  and  that 
for  periods  sufficiently  long  to  let  the  cracks  develop.  The  areas 
where  these  phenomena  occur  may  have  been  imder  water  during 
wet  seasons,  and  dry  at  other  times. 

The  tracts  where  this  formation  comes  to  the  surface  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  fertile,  and  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  forests 
extensively.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  Bunter  sandstone  may  be  said 
to  be  the  "  forest  formation"  of  western  Germany.  The  name  (Bimter) 
has  reference  to  the  brilliant  colors  displayed  by  the  formation.  Red 
predominates,  but  other  colors  are  not  absent.  The  Bunter  sand- 
stone of  the  Eifel  carries  galena  in  small  grains  and  lumps,  and  the 
Romans  mined  it.^ 

The  second  formation,  the  Muschelkalkj  shows  that  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  recorded  by  the  upper  part  of  the  preceding  formation 
had  gone  so  far  that  the  ocean  held  sway  over  much  of  the  area  where 

'  Kayser,  Geologische  P'ormationskunde,  p.  330. 
Mbid..  p.  283. 
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it  had  been  absent  formerly.  The  Miisehelkalk  faima  has  been  thought 
to  mdicate  that  the  sea  in  which  it  lived  was  not  the  open  ocean, 
but  rather  a  body  of  water  comparable  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic' 
As  the  name  indicates,  limestone  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
formation. 

The  third  formation,  the  Keuper,  resembles  the  first,  and,  like  it, 
is  marine  in  its  upper  portion,  and  is  followed  by  the  marine  beds  of 


s  of  sediroentstion  during  the 

.... ._^._  _.  .  jf  non-marir      '  — '■'"      '' 

full  liuM   Areaa  of  marme  deposits     (After  De  Lappareut.) 

the  Jurassic  period.    The  Keuper  contains  a  little  coal  (not  workable), 
a  common  accompaniment  of  shallow-water  and  marsh  formations. 

England. — ^The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  Trias  of  Ger- 
many and  that  of  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  marine  member 
of  the  former  is  absent  from  the  latt«r.  Otherwise  the  system  cor- 
responds in  the  two  coimtries,  so  far  as  general  characters  are 
concerned.    The  absence  of  the  marine  division  from  the  system  in 

'  Kayser,  op,  cit.,  p.  286, 
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England  shows  that  the  sea  which  overspread  Germany  did  not  cover 
England,  and  the  conformity  of  the  Upper  Trias  with  the  Lower  in 
the  latter  country  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  time  equivalent  of 
the  Muschelkalk  is  included  in  one  or  both  of  these  divisions.  The 
uppermost  (marine)  division  of  the  system  in  En^and  (the  Rhaitic) 
corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Keuper  (also 
marine)  in.  Germany. 

In  the  two  countries  the  Triassic  system  has  the  following  points 
in  cpmmon:  (1)  The  domihaHl  color  is  red;  in  England,  indeed,  the 
system  is  commonly  kntJwn  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone  system,  though 
the  Permian  was  formerly  included  uiider  this  term;  (2)  in  both  countries 
the  formations  are  poor  in  fossils;.  (3)  in  both,  gypsum  and  salt  are 
present.  In  England  the  salt  occurs  iii  -^yrkable,  lena-shaped  beds, 
sometimes  .200  or  300  feet  in  thickness'  Tlie  gypsum,  in  the  white 
amorphous  form  of  alabaster,  alsaoccur.'i  in  workiible  quantity  in 
some  parts  of  England.  (4)  In  buth  rmiiijj-46e,.thcptr:»ta  bear  abun- 
dant marks  of  shallow-^water  or  siib;icriaf  or^in,  sutli  ^s  footprints  of 
land  animals,  cross-bedding,  and  mpid^chaiig^g  laterally  in  the  com- 
position of  the  be<!s.  '    ' 

The  Upper  Trias  of  Englantt  is' rather  remarkable  f6r  containing 
a  large  amount  of  dolomitic  conglomerate'.  -'ThJSi  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  locally  one  of  the-characteristics  of  the  Newark  series  in  ithe 
ea-stern  part  of  the  United  States,  In  England,  however,  the  origin 
of  the  conglomerate  presents  no  serious  problem,  for  it  lies  against  the 
limcjitone  cliffs  from  which  its  materials  were  d^^ed.  ' 

Sweden  and  Russia. — In  soulheiTi  Swetlen,  where  the  Triaa  ;has 
slight  rcpriisentation,  it  contains  CQa.!,.  showing  that^the  same  general 
co(iditions  (shallow  lakes,  marshes,  etc.)  prevailed  in  the  north  as  in 
the  rest  of  western  Europe.  Tlie  Trias  of  Sweden  was  probably  once 
continuous  with  that  of  Germany,  and  may  still  be,  for  borings  have 
shown  that  it  underlies  various  parts  of  the  North  German  lowland^ 
The  Trias  of  most  of  Russia  consists  of  highly-colored  beds  (mainly. 
red)  which  are  poor  in  fossils.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  non- 
marine  phase  of  tlie  system.  No  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  are 
kno^vn  in  the  Triassic  ])hase  of  the  system. 

The  cliaracter  and  tlie  distribution  of  the  Triassic  beds  of  northern 
and  western  Europe  have  led  to  tlie  inference  that  the  Triassic  beds 
of  Britain  were  accumulated  in  great  inland  basins  which 
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"covered  a  large  part  of  England,  and  seem  to  have  extended  north  into 
southern  Scotland  and  across  the  area  of  the  Irish  Sea  into  the  northeast  coast 
of  Ireland.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  same  sea  stretched  across  what  Ja  now 
the  English  Channel  into  northern  France.  Another  lake  is  indicated  by  the 
red  sandstones  of  Elgin  (northeastern  Scotland).  The  lands  surrounding  these 
lakes  were  clothed  with  cypress  like  evergreens,  and  their  shores  were  frequented 
by  the  labyrinthodonts  and  various  reptiles — the  highest  forms  of  vertebrate 
life  being  represented  by  small  marsupiala.  The  briny  waters  were  unfavorable 
to  life,  and  we  have  consequently  but  little  trace  of  any  aquatic  fauna.  .  .  . 
Eventually  the  lacustrine  areas  became  largely  silted  up,  and  then  subsidence 
of  the  land  took  place,  so  that  the  sea  invaded  the  area  and  occupied  some  of 
the  shaUow  depressions.  In  these  marine  areas  the  Rtuetic  deposits  accumu- 
lated. 

"On  the  continent,  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  German  Trias  shows  that 
during  a  lai^  part  of  the  period  an  extensive  inland  sea  extended  westwards 
from  Thuringerwald  across  the  Vosges  into  France,  and  sti^tched  northwards 
from  the  confines  of  Switzerland  oTer  what  are  now  the  low  grounds  of  Holland 

.  and  northern  Germany.  In  this  ancient  sea,  the  Harz  Mountains  formed  a  rocl? 
island.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  period  the  conditions  seem  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  in  the  English  area,  but  the  thick  Muschelkalk,  with  its  num^ 
erous  marine  forms,  seems  to  indicate  an  influx  of  water  from  the  open  sea. 
Afterwards,  however,  this  connection  was  closed,  and  the  subsequent  accumula- 
tiohS  point  to  an  increasing  salinity,  during  which  depositions  of  gypsum,  rock- 

,  salt,  etc.,  took  place,  while  the  marine  fatma  disappeared.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  period,  after  the  great  lake  had  been  largely  silted  up,  a  partial  influx 
of  the  Eea  took  place,  when  deposits  containing  a  fauna  comparable  to  that  of 
the  English  Rhaitic  were  laid  down  in  some  areas."' 

This  citation  perhaps  fails  to  recognize  adequately  the  probable 
subaerial  origin  of  some  parts  of  the  Triassic  system. 

Southern  Europe. —  In  contrast  with  the  Triassic  phase  of  the 
system,  the  alpine  or  marine  phase,  which  has  its  best  de^'elopment 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  Alps,  is  made  up  of  thick  beds  of  lime- 
stone (often  dolomitic),  alternating  with  thinner  beds  of  clastic  rock. 
The  limestone  and  dolomite  are  much  more  resistant  than  the  asso- 
ciated shales,  and  as  a  result,  erosion  has  developed  a  striking  topt^- 
raphy  at  several  points  in  the  Triassic  terranes  of  the  southern  Alps 
—  a  topography  so  striking  that  the  localities  where  it  is  seen  have 
become  the  objective  point  of  travel,  not  only  for  geologists,  but  for 
lovers  of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  In  these  regions  the  dolo- 
mite (limestone)  stands  up  in  bare,  bold-faced  walls,  peaks,  and  towers, 

I  James  Geikie,  Outlines  of  Geology,  pp.  311-312. 
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at  the  same  time.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  physical  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  continent  ahnost  uninterruptedly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Paleozoic  era.  Near  the  close  of  the  Trias  (Rhcetic),  the 
differences  between  the  eastern  and  southern  Alps  on  the  one  hand, 
and  northern  and  western  Europe  on  the  other,  became  much  less 
distinctly  marked. 

The  marine  phase  of  the  system  reaches  its  greatest  thickness 
(about  13,000  feet)  in  the  southern  Alps,  where  the  deposits  are 
thought  to  have  been  made  in  a  great  geosyncline,  and  the  beds  were 
subsequently  made  into  mountains  as  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachians. 

The  non-marine  formations  of  red  color  so  characteristic  of  the 
system  both  in  North  America  and  Eiu-ope  afford  another  striking 
inter-continental  analogy. 

Asia. — The  marine  phase  of  the  system  found  at  various  points 
&outh  of  the  Alps  is  continued  eastward  through  the  Carpathian  and 
Balkan  Mountains  to  Asia,  where  it  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  Salt  Range,  and  still  farther  east.  The  Trias  of 
Afghanistan  is  partly  non-marine,  and  contains  some  coal.  The  Triaa 
of  the  Deccan  aiso  is  non-marine,  and  constitutes  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  Gondwina  system,  of  which  the  lower  parts  (Talchir,  etc.,) 
are  Carboniferous  or  Permian. 

The  Marine  Trias  is  also  found  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  including  Japan,  eastern  Siberia,  and  numerous  islands  north 
of  Eurasia  (Spitzbergen,  Bear  Island,  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  etc.). 

In  Asia  the  Trias  is  generally  conformable  above  the  Permian,  and 
beneath  the  Jiu'assic.  The  relations  of  the  Permian  in  India  suggest 
that  the  great  changes  marking  the  transition  from  the  Paleozoic  to 
the  Mesozoic  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous,  or  during 
the  Permian,  rather  than  at  the  close  of  the  latter. 

South  America. — In  South  America  no  marine  deposits  of  Triassic 
age  are  known  east  of  the  Andes,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  this 
part  of  the  continent  was  out  of  the  sea.  Non-marine  Triassic  beds 
are  known  in  Argentina  and  Chili,  where  they  are  coal-bearing.'  Marine 
Triassic  beds  are  known  at  various  points  in  the  Andes,  in  such  positions 
as  to  show  that  the  site  of  parts  of  this  great  system  of  mountains 
was  at  this  time  beneath  the  sea. 

'  Kayser,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 
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Africa  and  Australia. — ^The  Triassic  system  seems  to  be  present 
in  South  Africa  (Karoo  sandstone),  in  Australia  (Hawkesbury  sand- 
stone of  New  South  Wales),  and  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia. 
In  New  Zealand,  it  contains  coarse  conglomerate. 

General  provinces. — Reviewing  the  Triassic  system  of  all  coun- 
tries, Kayser  ^  recognizes  five  provinces  of  the  marine  part  of  the 
sj^tem.  There  are  (1)  the  Mediterranean  province,  (2)  the  southern 
Asiatic  province,  (3)  the  Paleo-arctic  province,  (4)  the  American  (western 
North  and  South  America)  province,  and  (5)  the  Australian  province. 
This  grouping  is  based  largely  on  faunal  characteristics.  The  first 
and  second  provinces  have  some  species  and  many  genera  in  common, 
while  the  fourth  has  some  Ukeness  with  the  first,  second,  and  third. 

The  Life  of  the  Triassic  Period. 

Those  remarkable  physical  conditions  that  had  dominated  the 
land  and  impoverished  its  fauna  and  flora  in  the  Permian  period  still 
held  sway  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Triassic.  In  their  general 
biological  aspects,  as  in  their  physical,  the  two  periods  were  akin,  if 
not  really  parts  of  one  great  land  period.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
Triassic  there  was  a  pronounced  change,  attended  by  a  physical  and 
biological  transition  toward  the  Jurassic  stage,  in  which  lower  levels 
and  greater  sea  encroachment  prevailed,  with  corresponding  life  phases. 
Nearly  all  that  is  kno\\Ti  of  North  American  Triassic  life  belongs  to 
this  later  portion  of  the  period. 

The  Plant  Life. 

The  record  of  the  vegetation  is  very  imperfect.  The  vegetation 
was  probably  scant  in  reality,  for  broad  saline  basins  and  arid  tracts 
imply  conditions  inhospitable  to  plant  Ufe.  An  environment  that 
could  give  rise  so  generally  to  coarse  red  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates— even  limestone  conglomerates — could  not  well  be  congenial  to 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  dominance  of  the  gymnosperms. — The  Triassic  was  distinctly 
an  age  of  gymnosperms  the  world  over;  the  supremacy  of  the  pteri- 
(lophytes  had  ceased,  though  ferns,  true  to  their  persistent  nature, 
still  held  an  important  place,  and  the  equisetales  were  a  more  vital 

'  Geologische  Fonnationskunde,  pp.  327-329. 
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factor  than  now.  The  great  tycopods  were  almost  gone,  the  last  of 
the  sigillarias  being  among  the  lingering  representatives.  Among  the 
gynmosperms,  the  cordaites  were  already  far  down  their  decline  towards 
extinction,  but  conifers  of  the  types  that  had  come  in  during  the  Per- 
mian, and  kindred  new  ones,  were  prominent,  while  the  cycadean  group 
was  still  in  a  stage  of  deployment  and  occupied  the  central  place  of 
interest.  Very  much  as  the  ferns  in  the  Carboniferous  period  were 
deployed  into  transition  forms  [Cycadofilices),  so  now  the  cycadeans 
had  a  divergent  branch,  the  Benneiiiiales,  which  until  recently  were 
classed  simply  as  cycads.  The  cycads  have  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  embracing  three  groups,  the  Cycadecc,  now  typified  by  the  Cycas 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  Zami&E  similarly  typified  by  the  living 
Zamia  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  Bennetlitecc,  a  wholly  extinct 
family  supposed  to  be  true  ancestral  cycads;  but  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  last  differ  from  the  others  so  much  in  structure 
and  mode  of  fruiting  as  to  require  their  recognition  as  a  divergent 
type.  While  this  divergence  is  universally  recognized,  some  paleo- 
botanists  conservatively  leave  the  group  in  the  class  CycadaUs,  under 
the  name  BenneUit&r,  while  others  make  it  a  separate  class,  Ben- 
nettilales.^  It  is  at  any  rate  cycadean  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term. 
Besides  many  structural  peculiarities  which  cannot  be  noted 
here,  the  seed  of  the  Bennetiitaies  had  certain  angiospermous  features. 
Suggestive  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Ben- 
nettitales  were  the  ancestors  of  the  angiosperms,  for  this  is  regarded 
as  improbable.  In  many  cases  the  imperfect  relics  of  Triassic  species 
do  not  afford  the  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  the  Bennettiidm 
and  the  Cycadales,  and  such  forms  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  cycadeans. 
It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  known  species  were  bennetti- 
talian,  but  the  true  cycad  branch  was  probably  represented.  Among 
the  genera  referable  to  the  group  were  Zamitea  (Fig.  338,  e,  /),  Otoza- 
mites  (Fig.  338,  i),  Podozamiie-''  (Fig.  338,  j),  Pteropkylhm,  Clenophyl- 
lum,  and  Cycadeoniyelon,  the  last,  at  least,  identified  as  bennett Italian. 
The  Triassic  conifers  bore  the  scrawny  aspect  of  the  walchias  and 
voltzias  of  the  I'ermian.  They  deployed  into  many  new  genera  of 
like  types,  such  as  Paiissya  (Fig.  338,  a),  Brachypkykum  {Fig.  338,  c), 

'Scott,  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany.  1900,  pp.  443-47.7;   Couller.  Heed  Plants.  1901. 
pp.  142-150;  Ward.  Older  Mesozoic  Floras  of  U.  S.,  20th  Ann.  Rep.  L".  S.  Geol,  Sur 
II,  pp.  242-248.  1898-1899. 
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Cheirolepis  (Fig.  338,  6),  Albertia,  and  UUmania.    The  ginkgos  were 
represented  by  Baiera.    It  does  not  appear  from  the  record  that  any 
of  these  gymnosperms  were  especially  large,  but  on  the  contrary  rather 
dwarfish,  the  conifers  bearing  the  aspects  now  found  on  sandy  barrens 
and  arid  tracts.      The  calamites  had  given  place  to  true  equiseta, 
which  were  represented  by  forms  that  were  gigantic  in  comparison 
with  modern  types.    In  the  far  east  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  Glossopteris  and  its  aUies  constituted  a  marked  feature  of  a  flora 
whose  general  aspect  was  much  like  that  of  the  preceding  Permian 
in  that  quarter.    The   Triassic  floras  of  Europe  and  America,  so  far 
as  known,  were  much  aUke  and  bore  a  scrawny  pauperitic  aspect  that 
reflected  the  hostile  conditions  against  which  they  struggled,  condi- 
tions for  which  the  stunted  conifers  of  to-day  stand  as  representatives. 
In  the  closing  stages  of  the  period,  the  Rhaetic  epoch  and  its  equiva- 
lents, there  seems  to  have  been  much  amelioration  of  the  previous 
hostile  conditions  and  a  much  ampler  development  of  the  flora.     The 
larger  part  of  the  known  American  fossils  belong  to  this  stage.    In 
favored  portions  of  the  Newark  series  from  Connecticut  to   North 
Carolina,  plant  remains  occur,  and  in  the  coal-beds  of  the  latter  state 
and  of  Virginia,  the  flora  is  more  amply  represented.    The  Richmond 
coal-beds  are  regarded  by  Fontaine  ^  as  the  product  of  marsh  vegeta- 
tion accumulating  where  it  grew,  while  the  Carolinian  deposit  shows 
more  evidence  of  inwash,  and  represents  the  vegetation  of  the  adjacent 
country.    The  habitats  represented  by  the  fossils  of  the  more  northerly 
states  arc  less  clear,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  represent  the  typical 
upland-inland  vegetation.^    The  coal-beds  of  Virginia  contain  inmiense 
numbers  of  equiseta  and  ferns,  but  almost  no  conifers   and  but  few 
cycadeans;    the  North  Carohna  deposits,  comparatively  few  ferns,  but 
many  conifers  and  cycadeans.    As  this  distribution  impUes  that  the 
conifers   were   not    marsh   plants,   the   pseudoxerophytic   peciiliarities 
of  such  plants  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  explanation  of  the  markedly 
xerophytic  aspect  of  the  Triassic  conifers,  as  was  done  in  the  case 

'  Mon.  VI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  1883. 

'  The  older  Mesozoic  plants  of  this  region  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
memoir  by  Fontaine,  Mon.  VI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv'.,  1883;  those  of  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  by  Newberry,  Mon.  XIV,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv\;  and  all  have  been  sum* 
marized  by  Ward,  Twentieth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II,  1898-d9,  in  which 
there  is  reference  to  all  previous  writers,  and  quotations  from  the  valuable  paper  of 
Wanner. 
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of  the  Carboniferous  trees.  The  group  figure  (Fig.  338)  embraces 
characteristic  forms  from  the  Newark  formation.  A  few  plant  fossils 
have  been  recovered  from  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Calif  ornia  (Taylors- 


Fia.  338. AOROTTP  OpTRIASSICOTM-JOSPERMa  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  COABT.    CONIFERS  : 

a,  PtdUaya  aphenoUpU  Brong,,  a  form  closely  allied  to  Walchia;  b,  CheiraUpit 
muerufen  Schimp.;  c.  Brachyphyllum  yorkente  Font.;  d.  Schizolepia  luiao-keu- 
pennua  Braun.  Cycadeans:  e,  Zamitea  yorkensis  Font.;  /.  Znmitea  pennaylvanicua 
Font.;  g,  Cycadfospermum  vkxnneri  Font.;  A,  Cyeademda  emmanai  Font.;  i,  Oto- 
lamiUa  earottnenait  Font.;   j,    Podmamitea  lenuiatriatua    Pont. 

ville).    Limited  coal  deposits  were  formed  in  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia, from  the  latter  of  which  150  species  of  plants  have  been  recovered.' 

The  Land  Animals. 
All  evidences  point  to  complete  continuity  between  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  land  animals.  The  vicissitudes  of  shifting  aridity  and 
other  changeable  conditions  seem  to  have  markedly  affected  both 
periods,  but  not  to  have  put  barriers  between  them;  rather  to  have 
made  adaptation  to  the  one  a  fitting  preparation  for  continued 
evolution  in  the  other.  The  record  probably  does  not  show,  however, 
the  land  animals  most  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  climates,  but  rather  those  wliich  frequented  the  water- 


'  For  general  treatment  of  Triassic  plants  si 
vioudy  referred  to. 


B  treatises,  pre- 
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bortlers  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  where  alone  relics  were  usually 
preserved  by  sedimentation. 

Though  the  amphibians  had  lost  the  foremost  place  in  the  Permian, 
tlioy  still  formed  a  notable  element  in  the  European  and  American 
Triassic  faunas.  More  than  twenty-two  genera  have  been  described, 
all  Ix-longing  to  the  Teninmpondyli  and  Siereospondyli,  or  true  labv- 
rinthodonts.  During  the  period,  however,  they  entered  upon  a  rapiii 
decline,  and  by  its  close  had  ceased  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  ilie 
land  life,  a  decline  from  which  they  have  never  recovered.  Ancestors 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  terrestrial  vertebrates,  they  soon  became  its  most 
insignificant  representatives.  None  of  the  modern  amphibians  had 
yet  appeared. 

The  strange  ancestral  reptiles  rapidly  evolved  into  higher  forms. 
The  branch  with  the  inaTumalian  strain  (Synapsida)  seems  to  have 
been  left  far  Ix-hind  by  the  more  distinctively  reptilian  branch 
(Dwpsida).  The  latter  developed  prodigiously  in  the  closing  stages 
of  the  period,  when  the  contUtions  were  ameliorated  and  vegetation 
began  again  to  flourish  and  furnish  a.  better  basis  for  animal  life.  Ever)' 
chief  group  of  reptiles  had  its  rejjresentatives  before  the  close  of  the 


1'w.  Xi^.^fUi'lcnii'lim  Iri iiinii^ I'S.  An  un.iiiioiloiit  (or  Dicvnodont)  from  the  Karoo 
fonuntioii  (i(  Soiitli  Afrii'u,  so  similiir  lo  forms  of  the  Trins  in  Wyoming  as  to  be 
(lisliiiguialicd  from  tlicm  ivilli  diliiciilty.      (.\fter    Broom.) 

period,  liliym-lm-ciihaliu  (including  the  Pwtcroxauria  and  GnaihosauHa), 
Cri'i-tiiliiia  (including  I'lijiU'iaiiria).  Thalattomvria,  Ichtkyosaiiria, 
SqinniKil'i,  JJinomuria  ;uid  Pterosnurin,  of  the  duipsidan  group,  and 
TI'iT-nifirpliii  (Aiiiiniodonim),  CheUmia  and  Sauropleryyia  (Notho- 
^(iiiriii  iind  }'lr--'ins,iiiriii)  of  tlic  synap.sidan  group.  As  the  reverse  side 
(if  this  [crtiJirkiiliU^  (icvel"i)nicnt,  sonic  of  the  older  tj-pes,  as  Protero- 
i<tiiiri<i.  Phytimiurw,  Tbcromorpha  and  Xothoaatiria,  disappeared   with 
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the  i>eriod.  Some  of  the  ordera  came  into  the  record  so  near  the 
close  of  the  period  that  they  play  httle  part  in  its  faunal  history.  Such 
are  the  true  crocodilians,  the  flying  saiirians  {Plerotiauria)  and  the  scaled 
reptiles  (Squamata),  which  include  the  lizards,  dohchosaurs,  pythono- 
morphs  and  snakes.  A  true  lizard  has  recently  been  reported  by 
Broom  from  South  Africa. 

The  rise  of  the  dinosaurs. — A  foremost  feature  was  the  advent 
and  rapid  evolution  of  the  reigning  reptilian  dynasty  of  the  Mesozoic. 
Arising  probably  from  some  of  the  more  primitive  forms  of  the 
rhjmchocephalians,  the  dinosaurs  (terrible  saurians)  were  at  first 
generalized  and  rhynchocepliaUan  in  aspect,  but  later  became  more 
spet-ialized  and  diverged  iiidely.  While  some  were  small  and  dehcate 
in  structure,  the  more  notetl  forms  were  gigantic  and  ungainly  to 
an  extreme  degree,  especially  the  herbivores  of  the  following  periods, 
when  the  deployment  of  the  order  was  at  its  climax.  Only  the  car- 
nivorous forms  (Tlieropoda)  are  known  in  the  Trias,  and  these  were 
not  usually  as  yet  gigantic.  Their  general  form  is  indicated  by  the 
partially  restored  skeleton  shown  in  Fig  340.  The  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  hinder  parts,  the  relative  weakness  of  the  fore  limbs,  and 
the  kangaroo-like  attitude,  are  the  most  ob\ious  features.  The  bones 
of  these  upright-walking  forms  were  hollow,  and  certain  other  struc- 
tural features  resembled  those  of  birds,  among  them  the  reduction 
of  the  functional  toes  of  the  hind  feet  to  four,  with  one  of  these  much 
shorter  than  the  others  so  that  their  tracks  were  often  three-toed,  like 
the  famous  "bird  tracks"  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  As  the  bones 
of  the  Anchisaurus  and  allied  genera  are  the  only  reUcs  found  with 
these  "bird  tracks,"  it  is  supposed  that  they  and  their  relatives  were 
responsible  for  them,  which  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  occa- 
sional imprint  of  the  fourth  toe  and  of  the  fore  foot,  ilost  of  the 
bird-like  characters  of  the  dinosaurs  are  more  probably  due  to  parallel 
evolution  than  to  any  immediate  ancestral  relationship  to  birtls;  more 
remotely,  birds  and  dinosaurs  probably  arose  from  a  common  stock. 
The  dinosaurs  will  claim  much  further  attention  in  the  following 
periods.  Even  as  early  as  the  Tria-ssic,  they  had  a  wide  and  signifi- 
cant distribution,  appearing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  North  CaroUna, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  India,  and  South  Africa. 

The  advanced  differentiation  of  the  chelonians.— The  turtle  tribe 


was  represented  in  the  record  by  ProgarwcMys  (Psammochelys),  a 
highly  speciaJized  form  belonging  to  the  Pleurodira,  from  the  Upper 
Trias  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  others  {Chelyzoon)  of  true  cryptodimn 


affinities  from  the  miikUe  Trias,"  indicating,  by  their  divergence  and 
specialization,  a  much  earlier  origin  of  the  chelonian  order. 

The  advent  of  the  non-placental  mammals.  — Of  peculiar  interest 
ia  the  appearance  of  early  forms  of  non-placental  mammals.  They 
were  small,  ami  so  primitive  in  type,  that  it  is  not  altogether  certain 
that  they  were  not  mammal-like  theromorphs.  They  are  regarded, 
however,  as  protothcrian  mammals,  allied  to  the  monotremes  and 
marsupials.  The  remains  are  fragmentary,  teeth  being  the  most 
significant  portions  preserved.  Tliese  show  relations  to  the  therio- 
donts,  and  perhaps  point  to  them  as  the  som-ce  of  descent,  though 
this  is  far  from  certain.  Two  genera  are  recognized  in  America 
'  Recently  described  by  von  Buene. 
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{Dromotheriutn  and  Microconodon)  and  one  in  Europe  {MicroUsles). 
This  early  appearance  of  the  mammals,  while  yet  the  reptiles  were 
strongly  ascendant,  doubtless  indicates  a  very  early  ancestry,  suggesting 
that  perhaps  the  maninialian  divei^ence  b^an  while  yet  their  ancestors 
were  stegocephalians,  as  some  believe,  or  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
the  reptilian  evolution  in  connection  with  the  theromorphian  develop- 
ment, as  others  believe.  In  view  of  the  mammalian  dominance  of 
the  recent  ages,  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to  note  that  the  non- 
placcntals  developed  very  slowly  and  feebly  in  America  and  Europe 
during  the  whole  Mesozoic  era.  Question  has  even  been  raised  whether 
the  placental  mammals  are  the  descendants  of  these  Mesozoic  non- 
plaeentals,  with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  they  had  an  independent 
and  equally  early  origin,  a  question  on  which  fuUire  studies  in  Africa, 
where  the  theromorphs  had  their  strongest  early  development,  is 
likely  to  throw  light. 

The  reptiles  go  down  to  sea. — Both  wings  of  the  reptilian  horde 
sent  delegations  to  sea  before  the  close  of  the  perio<l,  the  thalatto- 
saurians  and  ichthyosaurians  representing  the  more  declaredly  reptilian 
line,  and  the  sauropterygians  (plesiosaurians)  representing  the  mam- 
malian branch.  This  similarity  of  movement  and  of  adaptation  has 
associated  the  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs  in  geological  thought, 
though  they  are  not  close  allies  biologically.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  good  reasons  for  this  movement  to  the  sea.  Besides  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  every  masterful  race  to  invade  all  accessible  realms, 
the  renewed  extension  of  the  sea  that  set  in  during  the  Triassic  period 
and  became  pronounced  before  its  close,  especially  invited  this;  for 
the  shallow  waters,  creeping  out  upon  the  land,  with  their  now  pro- 
lific life,  set  tempting  morsels  before  the  voracious  reptiles,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  the  reduction  of  the  land  area  and  the  re- 
striction of  their  feeding-grounds,  intensified  by  their  own  multipli- 
cation, forced  a  resort  to  the  sea. 

The  sauropterygians  seem  to  have  been  tlie  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment and  to  have  become  almost  at  once  lords  of  the  sea,  and  to  have 
preyed  upon  the  previous  rulers,  the  fishes.  The  nothosaurs  were 
the  earlier  and  more  primitive  type  of  the  sauropterj'gians  and  reached 
their  climax  and  closed  their  career  within  the  period;  but  true  plesio- 
saurs were  present.  The  accompanying  restoration  of  the  skeleton  of 
Lariosaiarua,  a  genus  confined  to  the  Trias,  illustrates  by  its  well- 
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developed  limbe  how  certainly  it  had  been  a  land  form.  In  later  fonns, 
the  limbe  were  modiiied  into  paddles,  and  all  adaptation  to  locomotim 
on  land  was  lost.  The  ancestral  affinities  of  the  order  are  with  the 
anomodonts.    The  eighteen  Triaasic  genera  that  have  already  been 


;   from  tlic  Miischelkalk,  Lombardy,  Italy.     (AfWr  Woodward.) 
Fifi.  3'IJ.— A   primitive   iclitliyosaurian    limb   from  the   Middle   Triassic  of    Nevada, 
slMHving    tlic  elonpition  of   the   arm  bones  (//,  liumerua;    li.   radius;     V,   ulna) 
clirirui'ti'ri.stic  of  lund  nnimals.     The  structure  is  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  lat«r 
i<'liiliyosaurs.    (After  Merriam.) 

ilcscrihfil  show  tlic  great  progress  in  evolution  the  order  had  made 
iM'fore  the  close  of  the  jxriod. 

NumrroiLS  priniiti\c  forms  of  Ichthyopterygians  {fiBh-limbed  rep- 
tiles) have  recently  been  discovered  by  Merriam  in  the  Trias  of  Cali- 
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fornia.  These,  the  Thalaiiosauria^  (Fig.  343),  were  a  strange  group  ot 
true  marine  reptiles,  probable  descendants  of  some  early  rhyncho- 
cephalian-like  reptile.  The  skull,  though  of  ichthyosaurian  aspect, 
differed  widely  from  the  ichthyosaurian  skull  in  structure,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  possession  of  nimierous  teeth  on  the  palate.  The 
group  apparently  soon  became  extinct,  without  descendants.  The 
Thalattosauria  were  less  remotely  removed  from  their  ancestors  than 
the  well-known  ichthyosaurs  of  the  Jurassic  period,  whoee  limbs  had 


been,  for  the  most  part,  converted  into  short  broad  flipper-hke  paddles. 
In  the  newly-discovered  Triassic  forms  the  limb-bones  were  longer 
(Fig.  342),  and  shaped  more  like  those  of  the  walking  reptiles;  the 
hind  limbs  were  often  as  large  as  the  forward  ones,  while  in  other 
characters  they  were  more  primiti^■e. 

In  many  respecle  the  Triassic  land  hfc,  both  plant  and  animal 
would  fall  into  its  more  natural  relations  if  its  evolutions  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  were  imited  with  those  of  the  Jurassic.  WTiile  the 
early  Trias  was  closely  akin,  phj-sically  and  biologically,  to  the  Per- 
mian, the  later  part  was  httle  more  than  the  initial  phase  of  the  Jurassic, 
'  Recently  described  by  Merriom. 
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Defined  as  it  now  is,  the  Triassic  was  a  period  of  great  transitions,  m 
which  many  t>T)es  were  inaugurated,  but  a  few  only  were  carried  to 
their  characteristic  developments. 

The  Marine  Life. 

The  physical  description  has  made  it  clear  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sea  which  restricted  the  marine  life  of  the  Permian  was  continued 
into  the  Trias,  during  which  it  reached  its  climax,  at  least  in  North 
America.  There  was  then  a  very  general  emergence  of  what  is 
now  land,  and  probably  also  of  some  tracts  now  submerged.  The 
marine  life  of  the  shallow-water  type  was  therefore  not  only  greatly 
reduced,  but  because  it  occupied  border  tracts  now  buried,  such  record 
as  it  made  is  mainly  concealed  from  present  examination;  in  other 
words,  there  was  not  only  less  life,  but  we  know  less  relatively  about 
what  there  was.  This  was  not  equally  true  of  othfer  Continents,  although 
measurably  true  of  all,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends.  To  follow 
the  continuity  of  the  shallow-water  marine  life,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
together  evidence  from  different  continents.  The  question  of  supreme 
interest  is  the  mode  by  which  the  epicontinental  sea  life,  crowded  to  a 
minimum  between  the  land  and  the  deep  sea,  maintained  its  con- 
tinuity, transformed  its  species,  and,  emerging  at  length,  re-peopled 
the  shallow  waters  when  they  again  spread  out  upon  the  continental 
platform  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Trias  and  in  the  Jura. 

When  the  sea  readvanced  on  the  North  American  continent,  it 
was  primarily  from  the  Pacific  border,  but  was  attended  by  incursions 
along  the  Mackenzie  Valley  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was 
not  till  long  after  that  an  advance  from  the  Atlantic  made  an  accessi- 
ble record.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  sea  ever  completely  withdrew 
from  the  present  land  area  on  the  Pacific  border,  but  the  fossils  so 
far  recovered  do  not  give  clear  evidence  that  there  was  there  at  all 
times  a  harbor  of  refuge,  or  an  embayment  of  shoal  water  of  suffi- 
cient area  to  develop,  during  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  a  definite  provincial 
fauna  which  subsequently  spread  with  the  advancing  seas  and  made 
itself  felt  as  a  pronounced  faunal  unit.  Rather  does  the  evidence 
seem  to  poLat  to  a  coastal  tract  merely,  in  which  a  restricted  fauna 
lived  on  and  developed  new  species  which  migrated  subsequently 
as  individuals,  rather   than  as  a  faunal  assemblage. 

The  transition  tracts. — It  was  otherwise  on  the  eastern  continent. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  the  sea  during  the  Permian  period  withdrew 
from  the  northwestern  portions  of  Europe,  but  lingered  in  the  south 
about  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  east  in  Russia.  At  the  climax 
of  the  retreat,  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  confined  more  narrowly  to 
the  Mediterranean  region.  In  Asia,  the  sea  had  lingered  in  Turkestan 
and  northwestern  India  (Salt  Range  and  Himalayas).  In  the  latter 
region  the  sea  seems  even  to  have  advanced,  for  there  is  an  uncon- 
formity below  the  Permian,  and,  by  retaining  the  ground  thus  acquired 
till  after  the  opening  of  Mesozoic  time,  afforded  a  theater  for  the  great 
transition  from  the  Paleozoic  to  the  Mesozoic.  It  is  inferred  from 
the  appearance  of  a  specialized  marine  fauna  in  Siberia  early  in  the 
Triassic  period,  that  the  sea  lingered  on  the  continental  platform  some- 
where in  that  quarter  through  the  Permian  and  into  the  Mesozoic,  and 
that  this  also  was  an  originating  tract  of  faunas.  These  three  regions, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Himalayan  and  the  Siberian,  are  the  best  known 
tracts  into  which  the  shallow-water  marine  Ufe  of  the  Paleozoic  retreated 
and  underwent  transformation  into  the  early  provincial  faunas  of  the 
Mesozoic.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  area 
where  important  faunal  reorganization  took  place,  for  a  notable  fauna 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Middle  Triassic,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  originated  in  any  of  these  three  districts.  Very  likely  thore  were 
stiU  others. 

The  transition  faunas. — In  each  of  these  areas  an  important  rem- 
nant of  Paleozoic  sea  life  seems  to  have  persisted  and  to  have  under- 
gone a  radical  and  perhaps  rather  rapid  evolution,  such  as  might  be 
anticipated  frc«n  the  crowding  of  the  great  faunas  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous times  into  such  limited  areas,  relieved  only  by  the  narrow  coast- 
border  tracts  and  incidental  dependencies.  From  these  areas  the 
new  faunas  spread  forth  as  the  sea  agidn  extended  itself  upon  the 
land. 

In  the  Indian  basin  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  record  of  the  transi- 
tion from  Paleozoic  to  Mesozoic  marine  life.  Beds  containing  the 
characteristic  life  of  the  Permian,  the  Productus  fauna,  are  immediately 
and  conformably  followed  by  beds  containing  the  ammonite  Otoceras, 
and  other  forms  of  characteristic  Mesozoic  life.  In  the  Productus 
beds  below  the  divitiing  horizon  there  are  forms  foreshadowing  the 
Mesozoic  types,  and  in  the  beds  above  that  horizon  there  are  forms 
of  the  Permian  type  that  lived  on  past  the  dividing  datum,  and  com- 
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mingled  with  the  Mesozoic  forms;   in  other  words,  there  was  a  gra- 
dation of  the  Paleozoic  forms  into  the  Mesozoic. 

The  transition  fauna  appears  to  have  been  richer  in  this  region 
than  that  in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  In  the  Yakutic  stage,  a  division 
of  the  early  Trias,  there  are  now  known  to  have  been  tw^o  hundred 
and  twelve  species  of  cephalopods  in  the  Indian  province,  against  twenty- 
five  known  at  the  corresponding  stage  in  the  Mediterranean  pro\'ince 
(J.  Perrin  Smith),  which  is  the  more  notable  since  the  latter  has  been 
much  more  thoroughly  studied.  Because  of  the  superior  richness,  as 
well  as  the  close  continuity  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Himalayan  province,  it 
is  entitled  to  be  styled  the  cradle  of  the  Mesozoic  fauna  par  excellence. 
More  strictly,  however,  it  was  the  cradle  of  a  leading  provincial  fauna 
of  the  early  Mesozoic  only.  The  Mediterranean  province  soon  developed 
a  vigorous  rival  fauna  which  deployed  so  strongly  in  the  later  Trias, 
that  it  is  regarded  as  the  more  representative  fauna. 

Concerning  the  early  stages  of  the  Siberian  fauna  very  little  is 
known;  but  its  peculiarities,  as  they  were  better  revealed  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  early  Trias,  leave  little  doubt  of  its  independence  of  origin. 
Of  other  transition  provinces  still  less  is  known.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  an  important  group  of  ammonites  {Tropitidcc)  appeared 
in  the  Eurasian  provinces  suddenly  and  in  great  force,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  Triassic.  As  these  ammonites  had  no  immediate  ances- 
try within  these  regions,  it  is  inferred  that  they  were  immigrants  from 
some  other  originating  tract,  and  this  tract  will  doubtless  be  discovered 
in  time  as  the  study  of  other  regions  progresses. 

In  a  minor  way,  the  general  coast  tract  of  all  the  continents,  though 
narrow,  was  doubtless  the  originating  tract  of  some  species,  and  per- 
haps of  minor  faunas. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  pelagic  and  abj^mal 
life  of  the  main  ocean  is  not  embraced  in  this  review,  and  is  practically 
unknovni. 

General  nature  of  the  fatmal  change. — In  nearly  all  the  Paleozoic 
faunas,  the  brachiopods  were  a  leading  element,  while  the  trilobites, 
crinoids,  corals,  and  orthoceratites,  each  in  turn,  gave  distinctive 
character  to  the  successive  faunas.  In  the  Mesozoic  era  the  ammon- 
ites took  the  first  place,  followed  by  the  pelecypods  and  the  gastropods. 
The  ammonites  (Fig.  344)  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  distinguishing 
successive  horizons,  not  only  because  they  were  free  forms,  measur- 
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Fig.  3-1-1. — ^A  Ghoup  of  Triassic  Cephalopods;  a,  Trachyceras  austriacum  Mojs.; 
fr-e,  TropiUi  subbuUatug  Hauer;  d,  Chorisfoceras  marshi  Hauer;  e-k,  Cenililes 
nodotiti  de  Eaan,  lateral  and  i-entral  liews  o!  Ihe  shell  and  two  sections  of  the 
suture,  one  (g)  Bhowine  the  ventral  or  siphonal  lobe  with  the  lateral  lobea  atid 
saddles,  the  other  [h)  showing  the  dorsal  or  anti-siphonal  lobes,  with  lateral  lobes 
and  saddles. 
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ably  independent  of  bottom  conditions,  but  because  they  were  steadily 
and  rapidly  advancing  in  organization,  and  because  their  shells  were 
so  constituted  as  to  delicately  record  their  progress  by  reason  of  the 
marvellously  complex  sinuosities  of  the  sutures,  and  by  the  peculiar 
registration  of  their  life  history.  "  The  Ammonoidea  preserve  in  each 
individual  a  complete  record  of  their  larval  and  adolescent  histor}^ 
the  protoconch  and  early  chambers  being  enveloped  and  protected 
by  later  stages  of  the  shell;  and  by  breaking  off  the  outer  chambers, 
the  naturalist  can  in  effect  cause  the  shell  to  repeat  its  life-history 
in  inverse  order,  for  each  stage  of  growth  represents  some  extinct 
ancestral  genus.  These  genera  appeared  in  the  exact  order  of  their 
minute  imitations  in  the  larval  history  of  their  descendants,  and  by 
a  comparative  study  of  larval  stages  with  adult  forms,  the  naturalist 
finds  the  key  to  relationships,  and  is  enabled  to  arrange  genera  in 
genetic  series."^  On  this  account,  not  less  than  for  their  inherent 
attractiveness,  they  merit  foremost  attention  in  the  characterization 
of  the  faunas. 

The  earlier  Triassic  faunas.  — A  great  group  of  ammonites,  embracing 
more  than  200  species,  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  early  Indian 
Triassic  assemblage  of  nmrine  life.  These  ranged  from  the  ceratite 
family,  whose  sutures  wtfc  alternately  lobed  and  serrate  (see  Fig.  345,  a), 
to  the  true  ammonites  in  which  the  sutures  were  as  tortuous  as  the 
outline  of  an  arbor-vitae  leaf.  The  Otoceras,  with  ear-like  suture  lobes 
(whence  the  name),  characterized  the  earUest  stage,  while  GyroniteSy 
ProptychiteSj  Ceraiites,  and  Flemingites  in  succession  characterized 
the  later  stages. 

Among  these  later  genera  was  the  ceratite-like  genus  Meekoceras 
(Fig.  345,  c),  which  has  special  interest  because  it  occurs  also  in  western 
and  southeastern  Idaho  (Aspen  Mountains)  with  the  brachiopod  genus 
Terebratula  (Fig.  345,  h)  and  other  forms  that  Unk  together  the  Ameri- 
can and  Asian  faunas.  The  alliance  of  these  forms  is  sufficiently 
close  to  indicate  that  Ix^fore  the  close  of  the  earlier  Triassic  epoch 
migratory  connections  had  Ix^en  established  between  India  and  west- 
ern America.  It  is  significant  in  this  coimection  that  a  fauna  closely 
related  to  this  ceratite  fauna  of  India  occupied  the  Pacific  border 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vladivostok.      In  this  are  found  a  few  species  iden- 

*  James  Perrin  Smith,  "  Comparative  Study  of  PalsBontogeny  and  Phylogeny," 
Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  V,  1897,  p.  517. 
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tical  with  tboee  of  India  and  others  closely  related  to  them.  These 
probably  belong  to  a  little  later  stage  than  their  Indian  relatives  and 
suggest  that  the  sea-border  tract  of  the  North  Pacific  was  the  route 
of  migration  from  India  to  western  America. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  early  Trias  there  appeared  in  the  Siberian 
region  (Olenek  River)  a  fauna  having  some  of  the  same  genera  as  the 
Indian,  but  not  the  particular  species  common  to  the  Indian  and  the 
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Fio.  345. — A Groitp  OF  American  MarineTriahsic  Fossils.  Tephalopoda:  a,  Cero- 
tUea  whitneifi  Gabb;  b,  Orlhoctras  blakei  Gabb;  c,  Meckofxras.  Pelecypoda:  d,  MyOf 
eUra  hwnboldtcnru  G»bb;  e,  Corbu'n  blakei  (iftbb;  /,  Myophoria  alia  Gabb;  h.  Ter»- 
braluZa  de/ormit  Gabb.  Brachiopoda:  g,  Perten  hurribMUnsU  Gsbb;  i,  Rhyncho- 
nclln  isqtuplicala  Gabb. 

Vladivostok  fauna,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  Siberian-Indian 
connection  was  later  than  the  Indian-\nadivostok.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  some  form  of  connection  between  the  Siberian 
province  and  the  Idaho  embayment,  for  forms  closely  related  to 
those  of  aberia  are  found  in  Idaho.  After  the  Indian-Siberian  con- 
nection had  been  made,  it  would  be  possible  for  Indian  species  to 
reach  America  either  by  way  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  coast,  or  by  the 
Pacific  sea-shelf,  and  slight  changes  involving  submergence  or  emer- 
gence in  the  region  of  Behring  Strait  would  change  the  combination 
of  the  faunas.  It  was  of  course  theoretically  possible  for  some  species 
to  have  been  carried  by  currents  across  the  Pacific  without  following 
tlie  shallow-water  zones,  but  this  is  improbable  for  all. 

The  Indian  and  Siberian  provinces  seem  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  Mediterranean  province  throughout  the  earlier  Triassic.  Tlie 
Mediterranean  fauna  was  distinguished  by  many  species  of  TirolitiruE, 
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a  group  of  ammonites  not  found  in  the   other  provinces,  while  the 
ceratite  genera  named  above  were  wanting  or  very  rare  in  it. 

In  California  (Santa  Ana  Mountains)  a  few  fossils  have  been  found 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  earUer  Triassic  of  the  Alpine  pro\dnce. 
If  further  discoveries  should  prove  that  the  Mediterranean  province 
sent  emigrants  to  the  CaUfornia  coast,  or  received  immigrants  from 
it,  while  Idaho,  though  in  communication  with  Siberia  and  India  did 
not  receive  Mediterranean  emigrants,  an  interesting  question  as  to 
the  respective  routes  would  be  raised.  The  question  is  indeed  raised 
on  other  data  in  a  later  epoch. 

The  faunas  of  the  central  basin  of  Europe  in  the  early  Trias  had 
very  uncertain  shifting  characters,  a  part  being  apparently  developed 
in  fresh  water,  a  part  in  isolated  seas,  and  a  part  perhaps  in  dependen- 
cies of  the  ocean.  The  salt-water  life  was  scant,  and  its  origin  and 
relations  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been  largely  independent  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin. 

The  middle  Triassic  faunas. — By  the  middle  of  the  Triassic  period 
the  provincial  faunas  had  begun  to  intermingle  extensively,  and  to 
become  composite  faunas.  The  Mediterranean  fauna  gained  access 
to  the  Indian  basin  and  to  our  western  coast,  and  counter-migrations 
were  of  course  made  possible.  In  western  Nevada  (Star  Peak),  species 
are  found  that  belong  to  the  Muschelkalk  horizon  of  the  Alps.  With 
these  are  forms  that  are  found  also  in  the  Siberian  province,  but  the 
Siberian  and  Mediterranean  faunas,  curiously  enough,  do  not  seem 
to  have  directly  mingled.  The  Mediterranean  fauna  is  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which  suggests  its  line  of  connection  with 
the  Indian  basin,  and  representatives  are  thought  to  have  been  foimd 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vladivostok,  suggesting  that  its  route  to  our  western 
coast  lay  along  the  north  Pacific  sea-shelf.  The  Siberian  connection 
may  have  been  along  the  Arctic  sea-shelf,  in  the  main,  but  having  con^ 
munication  wdth  the  Pacific  border  at  some  point  north  of  Nevada;  ot 
the  Nevada  and  Idaho  basins  may  have  been  in  commimication  with 
one  another  at  this  time.  The  fauna  was  very  rich  in  ceratites. 
Stephanites  superbuSj  Ceratites  binodostiSj  and  C.  irinodosus  of  the  Hima- 
layas are  characteristic  types  which  give  name  to  their  respective 
horizons. 

In  the  Nevada  embaymcnt  the  fauna  embraced  certain  cephalo- 
pods  that  are  unknown  in  the  Siberian  Trias,  but  have  been  found  in 
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the  Mediterranean  Trias,  It,  however,  still  embraced  types  that 
appear  to  have  been  related  to  the  Siberian  forms,  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  a  connection  had  been  established  between  the  western 
coast  and  the  Mediterranean  province,  while  a  connection  with  the 
Siberian  region  was  still  retained,  but  that  the  Siberian  and  Mediter- 
ranean regions  were  still  not  directly  connected. 

The  later  Triassic  faunas. — During  the  later  stages  of  the  Triassic 
period,  a  rather  rich  marine  fauna  flourished  in  California,  A  large 
number  of  its  species  were  identical  with  or  closely  alUed  to  species 
that  abounded  in  the  Mediterranean  (Alpine)  region.  Many  were 
also  common  to  the  Himalayan  region,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
these  provinces  were  in  free  commimication  with  the  west  American 
coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Upper  Trias  of  British  Columbia  con- 
tains a  quite  different  fauna,  containing  a  type  that  belongs  to  the 
Siberian  group.  The  British  Columbian  fauna  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  the  deacendaJit  of  the  Idaho  fauna  of  the  earlier  Trias,  with  addi- 
tions from  Siberian  sources,  while  the  California  fauna  is  perhaps  a 
derivative  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Himalayan  provinces  by  some 
different  route.  It  has  been  suggested  by  James  Perrin  Smith  that 
this  was  an  Atlantic  route,  but  the  traces  of  the  fauna  along  the  route 
are  wanting,  owing  to  the  burial  of  the  Triassic  marine  deposits  along 
the  north  Atlantic  coast.  A  migratory  route  by  way  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Antarctica,  and  South  America  is  among  the  theoretical 


As  already  indicated,  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
the  precise  nature  of  the  migrations  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
durii^  Triassic  times,  and  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  must 
be  held  subject  to  revision.  As  developed  in  America,  the  special 
faunas  are  not  ample  enough  to  fairly  represent  the  life  of  the  time, 
and  a  general  sketch  disregarding  geographic  limits  is  here  substituted. 

General  nature  of  the  fauna. — The  earliest  fauna  was  markedly 
restricted.  In  some  degree  this  may  be  more  apparent  than  real  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  accessible  record,  but  in  the  main 
it  was  undoubtedly  real  and  due  to  the  physical  hmitations  already 
sketched.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  relati\e 
degree  of  differentiation.  The  conditions  which  repressed  the  life, 
while  they  reduced  the  number  of  individuals,  species,  and  genera, 
forced  them  to  diverge  more  and  more  from  one  another  to  accommo- 
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tiatiP:  ih^msipbrp^,  to  the  xanc  oppcurtmuaes  offisreiL  Ths  k  ^lovii  best 
m  rhtf^  'if^v^Iopment  of  tbe  laziii  jmi  frpsL-watia'  Efe.  bet  it  is  also  ex- 
prFjiof^I  in  rhi^  rrjinsii^  Efe. 

TEk  ccpiiafiopQtfi  a^amK  is  kadoda^ — ^Tlie  meet  e€cepinioas  fea- 
tar*^  was?  the-  re-acwMiiimcv  of  the  •^phAli:)p>if  in  the  form  of  the 
&rriir,oxm.f^,  wfaicK  haii  a  rmirv^Dia*  liev^^IopQent  iuring  the  period, 
rr-arhing  a  choryanii  jpeoes.  Their  evt^kflim  was  made  the  more 
notable  be«?aase  their  ^traetnral  cf^rgp^  wpre  focspinsoas  and  riiowed 
df^hkr^Sy  the  aiivanee  of  «?ach  5tag=^  ^ipoa  the  preecding.  While  the 
straight  orthoreratit«?s.  the  ainiplest  type  of  the  cepfaalopods,  still 
p^T?i«t^  with  notable  tenacity,  and  the  simplest  etxled  nautiloid 
forms  with  plane  septa  als*3  per5i*t#*ti.  the  cLDeehr  coOed,  intricately 
suture i  forrris  overwheImin4Eiy  prpiic'tninaceti.  There  ako  appeared 
at  this  time  the  first  of  the  kn«>wii  <rephaIopi>is  of  the  cuttlefish  type 
^I/ihmnchinla  ,  The  lieployment  of  the  cephalopoi^  was  tLerefore 
varif^I  an«I  comprehensive  to  a  'iegnee  never  reached  before,  and  per- 
hapi«  not  much  surpa^setj  afterward.  alth«>ugh  the  culmination  of  tlus 
evolution  took  place  in  the  succee^ling  period.  The  c4d  forms,  how- 
ever, the  orthoceratites  and  even  the  goniatites,  make  their  last  appear- 
aner-  in  thi?  age,  and  wr^re  not  pcirtieipants  in  the  culminating  fauna 
of  th^-  JurairsJic.  The  remarkable  commingling  of  <Jd  and  new  forms, 
ortho^-^-ratit^-s.  nautiloLis.  goniatites,  ceratites.  and  anmionites,  with 
i*.r  .-Tig^r-jitivem-ss  r^^Ialive  to  derivations  and  transitions,  makes  this 
one  of  the  mfje«t  instructive  assemblages  in  the  history  of  the  oephalo- 

Old  and  new  gastropod  types. — A  similar  commin^ing  and  tran- 
>?itioTial  {i<\j('i:i  wa.s  prf-^^^'nteiJ  by  the  gastropods.  The  Paleoxoic  gas- 
lroi;^xLi  ]ff^:>i(-i^'*\  apertures  which  were  "  entire  '';  that  is,  nowhere 
dra'*aj  out  into  a  tube  for  the  reception  of  the  siphon.  Scmietimes 
\)i(Tf'  wa.s  a  rf<'f><  or  slit  in  the  aperture,  but  no  tube  or  canal.  The 
pr'^^re^.-ivr*  branch  of  the  Triassic  gastropods,  howe^•er,  developed 
fij'lj  tuF/'.M  and  originated  the  canaliculate  class.  By  means  of  the 
cfifiali^'nlule  .shell,  the  ased  waters  from  the  body  chamber  were  carried 
a  loijfT'  r  di.starice  from  the  orifice  by  which  fresh  waters  entered  the 
cli;ir.'il/T,  uiA  thas  served  a  hygienic  function. 

The  transition  and  rise  of  the  pelecypods. — The  Trias^c  bivalves 
»lo  iiol  hhov/  tlj^'  trarLsition  from  the  old  to  the  more  recent  by  as  con- 
HpiruoijH  fr-ature.s  a.s  the  cephalopods  and  gastropods,  but  it  was  scarcely 
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less  real.  The  number  of  pelecypods  was  relatively  large,  and  the 
majority  of  the  genera  were  of  the  modern  type,  some  being  even 
identical  with  hving  genera,  but  with  these  were  mingled  about  half 
as  many  that  still  bore  a  Paleozoic  aspect. 

The  change  in  the  typt  of  bractuopods. — The  dominant  brachio- 
pod  types  of  the  late  Paleozoic  were  outwardly  distinguished  by  broad 
forms  and  extended  hinge  lines,  as  the  spirifers  and  orthids;  the 
narrower  beaked  or  rostrate  forms  represented  by  the  rhynchonellas, 
formed  a  very  respectable  minority.  In  the  Triassic  period  the  roe- 
trate  forms  Rkynchonella,  Terebr<Uula,  and  allied  genera  became  the 
predominant  class,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since.  The  spire-bear- 
ing forms  {Spiriferina,  etc.)  were  still  present,  though  rare,  and  the 
loop-bearing  terebratuloids  became  much  more  conspicuous  in  the 
Mesozoic  faunas. 

The  echinolds  become  the  leading  echinodenns. — Although  the 
ecliinoderms  were  not  at  all  strongly  represented  in  the  Triassic  fauna, 
the  period  marks  the  transfer  of  echinoderm  leadership  from  the  crin- 
oids  to  the  sea-urchins.  It  also  marks  a  structural  change  in  these. 
Beginning  with  the  Triassic,  the  echinoids  had  twenty  rows  of  plates 
in  belts  of  two  rows  each,  as  the  invariable  rule,  where  as  the  Paleozoic 
forms  had  more.  At  first  they  retained  the  previous  regular  pen- 
tamerus  symmetry,  but  later  this  gradually  gave  place  to  a  bilateral 
symmetry.  Many  of  the  Triassic  forms  were  armed  with  ctub-shaped 
spines.  The  crinoids  were  generally  few,  though  sometimes  locally 
abundant.    Starfishes  and  brittle-stars  were  present,  but  not  abundant. 

The  corals. — While  corals  ^vere  generally  rare,  in  certain  favored 
localities,  as  at  St.  Cassian,  they  were  rather  prolific.  While  some 
of  them  resembled  the  Paleozoic  forms  in  being  simple  and  cup-shaped, 
the  compound  species  took  on  the  modem  {hezacoralla)  form,  and 
the  compound  Paleozoic  {tetracoTolla)  type  disappeared.  These  lat^ 
compound  corals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Paleozoic 
compoimd  forms,  but  from  some  simple  type. 

Other  forms. — ^The  marine  arthropods  seem  to  have  been  imim- 
portant.  ■  Sponges  were  present  in  Europe,  but  have  not  been  found 
in  America;  bryozoans  were  very  few;  and  foraminifera  were  abundant 
in  favorable  situations  in  Europe.  All  of  these  groups  presented  more 
or  less  transitional  or  modern  phases. 

While  the  general  aspect  of  the  Triassic  marine  faunas  was  emphatt- 


tsShr  TVfTftasirmsstj.  xt  b  important  to  note,  in  ivw  of  belip£?  once 
\,  that  ic  msk  tnuffitionrLL  uii  not  m  ;kbnzpc  ^ubedtutioii  erf  a 
faima  for  an  oLi  one.  Paleosnie  CTpes  &reii  aie  by  skie  with 
lat^  fortx».  thrjiijrfi  lapially  reprpsenceti  by  new  genera.  This 
ovn^rlappine  ^tmi  comminidiniE  of  old  anil  new  cfe&rir  in»jkates  the 
lerau-iatkiffi  of  the  estrfier  into  the  lac^.  The  transcifliL  was  very  ex- 
traordinary, hrjwi»vipr,  in  the  apparent  ra^Ht&ty  of  its  progresB,  and  in 
the  extent  to  whieh  it  affecteti  all  claaes.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
new  forme  wi^re  afai^uiy  pn^sent  in  the  earfiest  Triasar  indicates  that 
the  tranotion  wae  ehieffr  maiie  earlia'.  in  the  Permian,  as  already 
i^AfrfL  The  fundamental  caiEe  was  with,  fittle  doubt  the  readjust- 
itMHtii  of  the  earth  2  stirfare  to  internal  stresses,  and  the  physiographic 
and  elimatie  changes  consequent  upon  thk  readjtEtmail. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  JURASSIC  PERIOD. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  continent. — Formations  of  Jurassic  age 
have  not  been  certainly  identified  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent. 
Considerable  beds  which  out-crop  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  have  recently  been  described  as  Jurassic;^ 
but  this  correlation,  at  least  for  the  upper  part  of  the  series  involved, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  probable,  much  less  as  established.  The 
lowest  of  the  beds  in  question  (the  Patuxent  and  Arundel  formations 
of  Maryland),  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Coastal  Plain  series,  are  ten- 
tatively referred  to  the  Jurassic  ^  with  more  reason;  but  even  here 
nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  which  proves  this  to  be  their  age. 
Tne  beds  in  question  are  thin  (350  feet  maximum)  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the  locality  where  they  occur. 
The  basis  for  their  tentative  reference  to  the  Jurassic,  rather  than 
the  Lower  Cretaceous,  is  (1)  their  unconformity  below  other  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  certain  reptilian  fossils  which 
are  thought  (Marsh)  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Jurassic  rather  than 
of  the  Cretaceous.  Concerning  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  an  unconformity  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  above  the  doubtful 
Jurassic,  so  that  this  argument  cannot  be  said  to  have  great  weight. 
These  possible  Jurassic  beds  do  not  appear  to  be  of  marine  origin. 

If  any  of  the  Coastal  Plain  beds  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  Jurassic, 
their  position  and  relations  emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  break 
between  this  sj-stem  and  the  preceding.  The  Newark  series  had  been 
uplifted,  tilted,  faulted  and  subjected  to  extensive  erosion  before  the 
deposition  of  the  doubtful  Jurassic  beds,  which,  in  their  constitution, 

•  Mareh,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  p.  433,  1896.  See  also  GUbert,  Ward,  ITdl,  and 
HoUick,  Vols.  IV  and  V,  1897. 

'Clark,  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol,  V,  p.  479.  Also  Maryland  Geol.  Surv.,  VoL  I, 
p.  190. 
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their  distribution,  and  their  stratigraphic  relations  are  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  than  to  the  Triassic.  They 
constitute  the  beginning  of  the  great  series  of  undeformed  beds 
imderlying  the  Coastal  Plain. 

If  deposits  were  not  making  within  the  present  area  of  the  land 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  Jurassic  period,  geological  processes 
of  another  sort  must  have  been  there  in  operation.  As  already  noted, 
the  Triassic  period  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  the  deformation  of 
the  Triassic  beds,  accompanied  by  faulting  and  the  injection  of  lava 
into  the  faulted  series.  Since  the  uplifted  and  deformed  Triassic  sjrs- 
tem,  along  with  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region,  was  essentially 
base-leveled  before  the  Cretaceous  period  was  far  advanced,  the  inter- 
vening Jurassic  period  must  have  been  a  time  of  great  erosion,  so  far 
as  the  Appalachian  belt  and  the  Piedmont  plateau  to  the  east  were 
concerned.  The  sediments  worn  from  these  older  beds  were  of  course 
deposited  somewhere,  and  the  site  of  deposition  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  east  of  the  present  coast. 

Aside  from  the  doubtful  beds  referred  to  above,  no  Jurassic  strata 
are  known  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  Marine  Jurassic  beds 
have  been  recently  reported  from  Texas,  ^  but  they  lie  to  the  west  of 
the  ranges  corresponding  to  the  Rockies.  These  Jurassic  beds  are 
limestone,  and  though  the  exposures  are  limited,  their  connections 
are  probably  southward  with  the  Jurassic  of  Mexico.  In  eastern  Mexico,^ 
Jurassic  beds  of  marine  origin  are  somewhat  widespread,  the  later 
formations  of  the  period  being  more  extensive  than  the  earlier.  The 
Jurassic  system  is  also  said  to  be  represented  in  the  western  part  of 
Cuba.3 

The  broad  interior  of  the  continent,  including  most  or  all  of  the 
area  which  emerged  during  the  closing  stages  of  the  Paleozoic,  appears 
to  have  remained  above  the  sea  during  the  Jurassic  period,  as  during 
the  Triassic.  The  area  of  sedimentation  was  even  more  limited  than 
during  the  Triassic  period,  especially  at  the  east,  though  later  in  the 
period  marine  sedimentation  was  more  widespread  in  the  west  than 

'  Cragin,  Discovery  of  Marine  Jurassic  Rocks  in  Southwestern  Texas.  Jour,  of 
Geo!.,  Vol.  v.  See  also  Hill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  1897,  p.  449,  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  Texas,  Topographic  Atlas,  U.  S.  G.  S. 

*  Bol.  del.  Inst.  Geol.  de  Mexico,  Nos.  4, 5  y  6,  1897,  and  Bain,  Jour,  of  GeoL,  VoL  V, 
p.  384. 

'  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  Pennsylvaniaii  period.  like  the 
eastern  pMt  of  the  continent,  the  interior  was  suffering  erosion,  but 
since  its  altitude  was  probably  low,  the  erosion  effected  was  leas  con- 
siderable. The  poet-Paleozoic,  pre-Cretaceous  erosion  in  the  interior 
is  less  well  determined  than  in  the  Appalachian  belt  and  the  Pied- 
mont plateau  farther  east. 

The  western  part  of  the  continent — In  contrast  with  the  eastern 
and  intericH*  portions  of  the  continent,  deposition  was  in  progress  in 
many  parts  of  the  west.  Along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  deposition  was 
marine;  in  the  western  interior,  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  it  was 
in  partially  inclosed  bodies  of  water  which  were  sometimes  salt,  some- 
times brackish,  and  sometimes  fresh,  or  in  dry  basins  and  valleys. 
Late  in  the  period,  an  arm  of  the  sea  extended  itself  over  a  great  area 
of  the  western  interior  (see  Fig,  346).  For  convenience,  the  terms 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Jurassic  are  here  used  in  connection  wdth 
the  system  in  the  west,  though  they  are  not  in  general  use  in  North 
America. 

The  Lower  and  Middle  Jurasdc  of  the  Pacific  coast.  — During  the 
epoch  represented  by  the  Lower  Jurassic  beds,  corresponding  in  a 
general  way  with  the  Lias  of  Europe,  marine  deposition  was  taking 
place  on  the  Pacific  coast  •  (California  and  Oregon)  west  of  the  Ba^ 
land.  Much  of  the  Jurassic  of  the  coastal  belt  is  concealed  beneath 
igneous  rock  of  later  origin,  so  that  its  original  extent  is  not  known. 
In  the  latitude  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  it  extended  east  to  longitude  117°. 
Where  both  are  present,  the  Lower  Jurassic  beds  generally  rest  on 
the  Trias  conformably,  though  the  younger  beds  overlap  the  older 
system  at  some  points,  and  fall  short  of  it  at  others,  and  locally  (some 
points  in  the  Sierras)  there  is  unconformity  between  them.  The 
deposits  of  the  Lower  Jurassic  embrace  all  the  usual  sorts  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Beds  of  corresponding  age  are  not  known  in  British 
Columbia,  and  this  part  of  the  coastal  belt  was  probably  land,  and 
suffering  erosion.^    Early  Jurassic  beds  occur  in  some  of  the  islands 

'  For  the  Jurassic  of  the  Pacific  coast,  see  Hyatt,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am,,  Vol.  Ill 
and  Vol.  V,  both  articles  chiefly  paleontological;  Meek.  Paleontology  ot  California, 
Vol.  I,  and  the  following  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Purv. :  Bidwell  Bar,  Colfax,  Downie- 
ville,  Jackson,  Lassen  Peak,  Marj'ville,  Mother  Ijode,  Nevada  City,  Pyramid  Peak, 
Saa  Luis,  Sonora,  Tnickee,  Cal.,  and  Roseburg,  Ore. 

'Dawson,  Sdence,  -March  15,  1901. 
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farther  north.    The  fossils  of  the  early  Jurassic  beds  point  to  faunal 
connections  with  central  Europe.' 

The  Middle  Jurassic  of  the  Pacific  coast,  corresponding  in  a  gen- 
eral way  with  the  Lower  Oolitic  of  England,  and  the  Middle  Jura  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  has  a  distribution  similar  to  that  of  the  Lower, 
and  its  close  association  with  the  latter  allies  it  closely  with  the  Trias 
stratigraphically.  The  auriferous  slates  of  California,  a  meta-setU- 
mentary  series,  involve  some  Jurassic  beds  as  well  as  those  of  greater 
age  (Trias,  Carboniferous,  and  Silurian).^ 

Lower  and  Middle  Jura  in  the  western  interior. — Between  the 
meridians  of  106°  and  112°,  and  the  parallels  of  35°  and  42°,  there 
arc  beds  of  a  sandy  nature  which  have  often  been  referred  to  the  Ju- 
rassic system.  Their  distribution  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  the 
Permian  and  Triassic  Red  Beds  already  referred  to.  The  lower  beds 
which  have  been  regarded  as  Jurassic  are  without  fossils,  and  corre- 
spond, in  their  general  character,  with  the  Permian  and  Triassic  of 
the  same  region. 

The  beds  of  the  western  interior  usually  referred  to  the  Permian, 
Triassic  and  early  Jurassic,  have  the  appearance  of  a  unit.  Their 
general  (though  not  universal,  see  p.  26)  conformity  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  Carboniferous  below,  seems  to  show  that  their 
deposition  followed  the  Carboniferous  without  notable  interruption 
in  most  places;  but  such  evitlence  is  to  be  received  with  caution,  as 
seeming  conformities  sometimes  conceal  great  inter\'als.  Since  their 
thickness  is  not  great — ^00  feet  perhaps  is  an  average — and  since  so 
slight  a  thickness  of  coarse  sediment  does  not  seem  to  call  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  any  part  of  the  Red  Beds 
is  so  young  as  Jurassic.  The  region  of  the  Red  Beds  may  have  been 
a  land  area,  and  subject  to  degradation  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Jurassic  period.  In  the  later  part  of  this  period,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  the  sea  found  access  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
area.  If  the  Red  Beds  were  suffering  erosion  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Jurassic  period,  antl  the  region  to  the  south  throughout  the 
whole  period,  the  thickness  of  the  Permo-Triassic  formations  may 
have  been  greatly  reduced  before  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Jurassic 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  formations.  In  any  case,  the  existence  of 
'Smith,  J.  P„  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  1895.  pp.  377-8. 
•Idem.,  BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  ot  Am.,  Vol.  V,  p.  257. 
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Early  and  Middle  Jurassic  beds  in  the  western  interior  must  be  looked 
on  with  question. 

The  Upper  Jurassic.  —  During  the  Upper  Jurassic  (Upper  and 
Middle  Oolitic  of  England)  epoch,  the  areas  of  sedimentation  were 
greatly  changed,  indicating  considerable  changes  in  geography.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  the  latitude  of  California,  the 
sea  appears  not  to  have  extended  east  of  the  Sierras.  The  Golden 
Gate  series  of  the  Coast  Range  perhaps  belongs  to  this  stage ;  *  but  in 
northern  British  Colmnbia,  where  the  Lower  and  Middle  Jurassic  beds 
have  little  representation,  the  sea  extended  farther  east  than  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period.  South  of  the  United  States,  Jurassic 
beds  of  marine  origin  occur  in  western  Mexico  (Sonora),  but  it  is  not 
known  to  what  part  of  the  system  they  belong. 

In  addition  to  marine  sedimentation  along  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
sea  had  access  to  a  large  area  in  the  western  interior,  and  covered 
much  of  Wyoming,^  Montana,^  Utah,  and  Colorado,  and  parts  of 
several  other  states.*  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  these 
States  of  sedimentary  beds  containing  marine  Upper  Jurassic  fossils. 
The  beds  are  chiefly  exposed  in  the  mountains  (Wasatch,  Uinta,  Black 
Hills,  etc  )  where  the  erosion  which  followed  the  uplift  and  deformation 
of  the  strata  has  discovered  their  edges.*  The  general  relations  of  laiid 
and  water  in  the  west  in  the  late  Jurassic  are  shown  in  Fig  348,  but 
it  should  be  said  that  the  distribution  of  the  Jurassic  in  the  west  is 
so  imperfectly  known  that  no  map  showing  the  relations  of  land  and 
water  can  lay  claim  to  accuracy. 

The  avenue  through  which  the  sea  reached  this  region  has  not  been 
determined,  but  the  fossils  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  Califomian  coast 
as  to  have  led  to  the  inference  that  the  waters  of  the  interior  did  not 
come  in  from  the  southwest.     The  absence  of  Jurassic  strata  over 

*  Fairbanks,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  415-133 

'Logan,  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  VIII,  p  241;  Knight  Bull.  45,  Wyo.  Exp.  Station, 
and  Bull.  Geol.  8oc.  of  Am..  Vol.  XI,  pp.  377-88,  and  the  following  folios,  U.  S.  OeoL 
Surv.:    Hartville,  Wyo.,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.,  New  Castle,  Wyo.-S.  D. 

*  See  Little  Belt  Mountain,  Fort  Benton,  Three  Forks  and  Livingston  folios,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv. 

*  For  South  Dakota,  see  Darton,  2l8t  Ann  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  IV,  and  the 
following  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. :  Oelrichs  and  Edgemont,  S.  D.-Neb. 

*  In  addition  to  the  above  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  see  also  the  following:  Anthrft- 
and  Crested  Butte,  Ten  Mile,  and  Telluride. 
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the  belt  marked  as  land  in  Fig.  346,  lends  further  support  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  land  barrier  separated  the  interior  waters  from  those 
of  the  Califomian  coast.  The  identity  of  many  species  from  the  Upper 
Jurassic  beds  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  from  the  Frazer 
River  in  British  Columbia,  with  those  of  the  western  interior,  imply 
either  connection  between  these  areas,  or  connection  of  both  with 
some  point  along  the  migratory  routes  which  the  marine  life  followed. 
Whether   this  connection  was  direct  through  British  Columbia,  or 


whether  it  was  by  way  of  Alaska,  east  of  the  Rockies,  is  unknown. 
The  similarity  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  marine  fossils  of  America  and 
of  Russia,  more  fully  set  forth  later,  would  be  explained  by  either 
of  these  connections;  so  also  would  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  species 
of  the  Californian  coast  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  Either  connection  would  call  for  an  extension  of  the  Jurassic 
beds  of  Montana,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  etc.,  to  the  north  or  northwest. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  extension  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
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the  most  radonal  explanatim  cS  the  Marine  Junasic  beds  in  <^ 

is  that  they  were  deposited  in  a  great  dependesiee  of  the  north  Pacific  1 

or  the  Arctic  Ocean,^  which  covered   | 

the  area   where   the   strata   occur.    1 

If  this  be  correct,  it  must  be  sup-    I 

posed  that  the  n<Hlberiy  extension 

of  the  marine  Jurassic  of  the  United 

States  has  beoi  concealed  by  latO' 

beds,  or  destroyed  by  eroofm,  or 

not  discoTovd. 

The  presence  of  fiBsb-wat^  beds 
of  possible  Upper  Jurassic  age  (the 
MoriisoD  [Atlantosaurus,  Como]  beds 
of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyo- 
ming) in  some  parts  of  the  western 
interior  would,  were  th^  age  estab- 
lished, show  that  salt  water  vaa 
not  continuously  present  at  all  points 
where  deposition  was  taking  place. 
The  Jurassic  age  of  these  beds 
Fio.  J48.— Map  showing  the  gBoeral  re-    Seems,  however,  to  be  doubtful  (see 

'  ■'  .■■■-.  -         p    119J2 

The  change  in  gec^aphic  con- 
ditions in  the  western  half  of  North 
America,  between  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Jurassic,  as  shown  by  the 
distribution  of  the  corresponding  formations,  was  as  great  as  that 
which  sometimes  separates  one  period  from  another.  It  was  equally 
great  in  other  continents,  but  not  in  other  parts  of  our  own. 

Tbtcknen.— The  total  thickness  of  the  system  in  California  does 
Dot  exceed  2000  feet  (in  part  tufa).     Farther  east,  in  western  Nevada,' 

'  Neumayr  Bus;ested  (Denkschr,  K.  .\kad.  Wisa,  Wien,  1893,  pp.  301-302)  the 
Afetic  rather  than  the  Pacific  connections  of  the  Jurassic  deports;  but  the  ainul«rity 
Of  'aunaa  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  and  the  western  JDterior,  hare  comma&ly  been 
thought  to  point  to  the  other  conclusion. 

'  I*c,  Jour,  of  Oeol,,  VoLi  IX  and  X,  pp.  343-52  and  36-58  respeetivdv;  Darton 
55*' ^''xiH'.  Eflgemont  and  New  Cast  le,  South  Dakota,  folioa,  U.S.  GeoL  Surv,,  mad 
""■ton,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  XlII,  p,  338. 
ng,  .Survey  of  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I. 
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ern  part  of  N'orth  America  during  the 

later  part  of  the  Juraaaic  period. 

black  arBas  represent  known  aic 

1,'pper  Juramic.      The  dotted  line   i 
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nearer  the  land  whence  sediment  was  derived,  the  system  attains 
a  thickness  of  5000  to  6000  feet,  being  made  up  of  1500-2000  feet  of 
limestone  below,  and  4000  feet  of  slates  above.  In  its  western  interior, 
it  is  far  less. 

Surface  di3tributio&  and  position  of  beds. — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Jurassic  beds  are  somewhat  widely  distributed,  they  do  not 
now  appear  at  the  surface  over  large  areas.  In  many  places  they 
are  covered  by  younger  beds,  and  from  some  areas  where  they 
once  existed  they  have  been  removed  by  erosion.  In  some  areas 
they  retain  their  original  position,  while  in  others  they  have  been 
tilted,  or  even  folded  and  metamorphosed.  This  is  especially  true 
in  California,  where  the  slates  of  the  system  contain  many  of  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  veins  of  the  region. 

With  the  sedimentary  beds  of  the  Pacific  coast  (California)  there 
are  considerable  beds  of  fragmental  igneous  rock,  showing  that 
volcanic  forces  were  here  active  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  during 
the  Jurassic  period. 

Jtirassic  in  Alaska. — Jurassic  formations  are  known  at  somewhat 
widely  separated  points  in  Alaska,  but  their  horizon  within  the  sya- 
tem  has  not  been  established.^ 

Close  of  the  Jurassic. 

Otogenic  moremeots. — At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period  consider- 
able disturbances  occurred  in  the  western  part  of  North  America. 
Nearly  25,000  feet  of  strata,  7000  feet  of  which  belong  to  the  Triassic 
and  Jurassic,  began  to  be  folded  into  the  Sierras,^  and  the  Cascade 
and  Klamath  ^  Mountains  farther  north  perhaps  began  their  growth 
at  the  same  time.  In  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon,  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Klamath  Mountains,  the  coast  was  somewhat  far- 
ther west  than  now,  after  this  period  of  orogenic  movement.^  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  axes  of  these  mountain  ranges  were  the 
scenes  of  earlier  disturbances  (Vol.  II,  p.  584),  but  of  these  earher  move- 
ments the  record  is  meager.  Their  existence  is  inferred  from  the 
greater  complexity  and  metamorphism  of  the  pre-Triassic  beds.    It 

'Spun-,  20th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Suit.,  Pt.  VII,  pp.  235-6. 
•Whitney,  Geology  of  CBlifomia,  Vol.   I,  and   Am.  Jour.   Sci.,  Vol.   XXXVIII, 
1864;  and  Fairbanks,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  IX,  1892,  Vol,  XI,  1S93. 

'  Diller.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  224,  and  14th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  Sierras  and  Klamaths  attamed  moun- 
tainous heights  inunediately  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  period,  or  that 
they  have  not  had  subsequent  periods  of  growth.  In  the  Klamath 
Mountains,  for  example,  there  are  deformed  beds  of  late  Tertiary  age. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Coast  Riinge  of  California  began  its  history 
at  the  same  time,  for  deformed  Jurassic  beds  (Golden  Gate  series) 
underlie  the  Lower  Cretaceous  unconformably  in  the  axis  of  the  range;  • 
but  the  movements  which  gave  the  Coast  Range  its  present  form,  or 
its  present  form  as  modified  by  erosion,  took  place  at  a  much  later 
time. 

Farther  east,  the  Humboldt  ranges  of  Nevada  are  thought  to  have 
been  started  in  their  development  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  ranges 
already  mentioned.  More  than  20,000  feet  of  Jurassic  and  Triassic 
strata  are  involved  in  their  folds.  It  is  possible  that  other  mountains 
of  the  west,  the  cores  of  which  had  been  islands  throughout  the  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  periods,  were  affected  by  renewed  uplift  at  this  time  of 
general  disturbance.  The  erogenic  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the 
Jurassic  may  have  been  comparable  in  kind  and  in  extent  to  those 
which  affected  the  continent  at  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic,  but  they 
were  probably  of  a  lower  order  of  magnitude.  The  disturbances  which 
have  been  definitely  referred  to  this  period  were  certainly  less  extensive, 
and  less  intense. 

The  position  and  relations  of  the  Jurassic  formations  at  various 
points  in  the  west  are  shown  in  Figs.  351  to  354. 

Changes  in  geography. — At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic,  geographic 
changes  equal  in  extent  to  those  of  the  closing  stages  of  the  Paleozoic 
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are  not  recorded;  yet  the  changes  were  great,  though  in  regions  less 
well  known  than  those  affected  by  the  deformative  movements  which 
occurred  late  in  the  Paleozoic  era.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  great  Upper 
■  Fairbanks,  Jour.  Ged.,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  415-430,  and  Smith,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am., 
Vol  6,  pp.  257-8. 
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n*t- 

Iteari  M^  Oailacia  Svaurinfu  ^  CvrTooua  JdEeooa.  sad  Tlnce  Forb  lor- 
BMCiniM  :  Jfn.  UMMiippun.  Xadatno.  farmacii^  :  f^  IXi^nli  ■i>i«i>  (QoMt- 
fsas  farraatinn  :  J'.  Jnwnr  EHra  SnuEan  ;  JC£.  Caw.  aad  JO.  Crvtaccmii 
'tmiMi*.  O'iMivta.  uul  HuoiLuu.  ukI  '^"~"— ■  tocnBOaoa*:    Ur.  igneoos  rack. 

tlw  ^ifi^  'A  xkif-  I  QitfHi  Sum  has  refcirai  les  fareful  study,  and 
'»  km  w*Jl  Tin'W<^<XMi.  tium  chat  cf  the  Pemuan,  Triasae.  and  Jurassie 


Pk..  X$t.— -ScFtirx)  •fMrsrac  (he  relation  of  the  Janane  beds  m  the  West  Humholdt 
rsM^  r/  NV'.xli.  /fi.  .\rcfaeui:  7.  Hcd  bcdd:  Jtf,  TriMae  <Star  Peak):  i, 
htn/tv:     Sh.  Ptirjccoe;    P,  IVutamw.     (Eunf.  I'.  S.  GcoL  Surv.) 

i(y!iFt'riiii>  '>f  the  western  half  of  the  coDtiii«it.    The  reason  is  twofold: 
fl;  The  ix^KXtiaxi  are  in  r^ic^ns  where  relati^-dy  little  detailed  work 


V\n.  %TA.  -Hitntinn  in  the  SienBH  of  California,  showing  the  Junaaic  (or  Jum-Triiu) 
■yxUnii  whcrp  it  lian  been  metamorphoaed.  and  where  it  ia  aaeod&ted  with  igneoua 
'     iid  dpi.  ii^ieouH  nxrk.  probably  of  Jumssic  or  Crateoeous  age:  a/  and 


Jia«  Ik'cii  ilonc,  iimi  (2)  th<!  tion-iiiarine  character  of  most  of  the  beds 
wid  t,hr;ir  jdiucily  of  fosflils,  makes  their  interpretation  difficult. 

I'oriKiGN  Jurassic. 

E'Tope.— Jiirawiic  strata  are  exposed  in  many  and  widely  separated 
lociililicfi  in  J'jiropp,  IhougJi  for  the  most  part  in  relatively  sm^  areas 
■•"ly-    *l"h(ry  appear  at  the  surface  in  a  wide  belt  acnwB  England,  from 
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the  Bristol  channel  on  the  southwest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
on  the  northeast.  They  encircle,  with  outward  dip,  the  ancient  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  southern  France,  and  with  inward  dip  they  form 
the  border  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  central  part  of  which  ia  filled  with 
younger  beds.  East  of  the  Paris  bask,  the  upturned  beds  of  the  sys- 
tem appear  in  the  Jura  Mountains  (whence  the  name)  and  the  Alps, 
and  farther  east  in  various  parts  of  the  complex  mountain  system 
of  south  central  Europe.  In  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  continent 
they  are  to  be  found  in  Portugal,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and  in  the 
north  over  lai^e  areas  in  central  and  northern  Russia.  The  only 
considerable  tract  where  they  do  not  occur  is  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  continent. 

This  enumeration  shows  that  the  Jurassic  system  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Europe,  but  as  with  older  systems  its  present  distribution 
at  the  surface  is  no  measure  of  its  real  extent.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  Jurassic  of  England  is  probably  continuous  with  that  of  France 
beneath  the  English  Channel,  anil  thence,  by  way  of  southeastern 
France,  with  those  partfi  of  the  system  which  appear  about  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  by  way  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Ger- 
man lowlands,  with  those  parts  of  the  system  which  appear  in  Poland 
and  Russia.  In  northern  Russia,  the  surface  distribution  of  the  sys- 
tem corresponds  approximately  with  its  real  distribution.  In  southern 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jurassic  beds  are  probably  widespread 
beneath  younger  formations.  Jurassic  strata  of  marine  origin  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  in  Europe  than  in  North  America,  and 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  continent 
was  submerged  during  at  least  some  part  of  the  period. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  parts  of  the  Jurassic  system  are 
so  widely  distributed.  The  lower  part  is  less  widespread  than  the 
Middle,  and  the  Middle  is  less  widespread  than  the  Upper.  In  this 
respect,  the  North  American  and  European  continents  are  in  harmony. 

The  areas  of  Jiu-assic  deposition  in  Europe  are  commonly  grouped 
into  three  provinces,  the  southern,  the  central,  and  the  eastern; 
but  they  are  equally  well  grouped  in  two  provinces,  a  Mediterranean 
province  and  a  Boreal  province. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  provinces,  whether  three  or 
two,  were  absolutely  separated  from  one  another,  or  that  they  were 
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equaUr  distinct  at  all  stages  oi  the  period;^  but  thdr  separation  wbs 
sufficient  to  give  rise  both  to  different  conditicHis  (rf  sedimentation,  and 
to  different  conditions  of  life.  The  changes  which  took  place  during 
the  period  are  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system- 
It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  Jurassic  system  of  Em*ope 
has  been  studied  in  great  detail,  and  that  the  ccnrelation  of  its  different 
horizons  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  refinement  not  known  in  any 
older  s}'stem  in  Europe,  and  not  in  any  system  in  America.  About 
thirtv  well  defined  horizons  have  been  made  out  fw  c^itral  and  western 
Europe,  and  these  have  been  found  to  hold  over  wide  areas  outside 
the  region  where  they  were  first  recognized.  The  definition  of  these 
horizons  is  based  on  fossils,  and  chiefly  on  the  fossils  of  free-swinmiing 
animals.  The  fixed  forms  of  life,  and  those  which  are  confined  to 
shallow  water,  rangeil  less  widely,  and  their  fossils  do  not  enter  into 
the  definition  of  the  many  horizons  in  any  important  waj'.  Some  of 
the  horizons  which  are  but  a  few  feet  in  thickness  are  traceable  over 
large  areas  of  the  continent,  though  not  beyond  the  limit  of  a  c^eo- 
logical  province.  Thus  in  Great  Britain.  17  distinct  anmionite  zones 
have  Ix^en  recognized  in  the  Lower  Jura  (Lias)  alone,  and  this  zonal 
succosi^ion  ha.s  l)een  found  to  apply  to  all  central  and  western  Europe.^ 
By  the  definition  of  these  proNonces  and  by  the  detailed  study  of 
the  distrihution  of  the  varioas  tx-pes  of  life  within  them,  much  has 
Ix'come  known  concerning  the  geography  of  the  Jurassic  j)eriod  beyond 
that  which  is  shown  by  the  mere  distribution  of  the  Jurassic  beds. 

Although  the  subdivision  of  the  Jurassic  system  has  been  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  the  many  zones  are  grouped  into  a 
few  principal  divisions  as  follows: 

Germany,  2000'-3000'.  England,  iOOO'-SOOO'. 

I 'pfxr  J u ra  Upper  OOlite 

( V\  hiie  Jura ,  Malm)  (Portland  06lite) 

Middle  Jura  Middle  Odlite 

(Brown  Jura,  Dogger)  (Oxford  06lite) 

Lower  Jura  Lower  06lite 

(Black  Jura.  Lias)  (Bath  06lite) 

Lias 

Lower  Jura  or  Lias. — Conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  last  stage 
of   the  Triits-sic   period  affected  central  and  western  Eiux)pe  during 

*  1)0  Lapparent,  op.  cit.,  p.  1105. 
'  Geikie.  op.  cit.,  p.  1136. 
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the  early  part  of  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Lias  frequently  overlies  the 
Trias  conformably,  and  with  no  very  definite  plane  of  demarkation. 
The  early  Jurassic  beds  are  mostly  marine,  and  were  deposited  in  waters 
which  were  shallow,  and  the  sediments  were  mostly  clastic  and  fine. 
Near  its  eastern  border  in  central  Europe,  the  Lias  contains  coal  in 
quantity,  as  many  as  25  workable  coal  beds  occurring  at  one  point 
in  Hungary.  In  other  places,  too,  as  in  England,  there  are  indications 
of  non-marine  conditions  of  sedimentation,  both  in  the  fossils  and 
in  the  thick  beds  of  earthy  iron  carbonate  of  commercial  value.'  Some 
of  the  Liassic  shales  of  Germany  afford  oil.^ 

The  Lias  of  southern  Europe  is  more  largely  calcareous  than  that 
of  central  Europe.  Red  marble,  carrying  abundant  ammonites,  is  a 
characteristic  formation  of  the  eastern  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Spain. 

In  the  eastern  province  of  Europe,  the  Lower  Jura  is  unknown. 
It  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia  (the  Caucasus  Mountain 
vicinity),  but  this  is  classed  with  the  southern  rather  than  with  the 
eastern  province. 

Uiddle  Jura. — The  Middle  Jura,  and  especially  its  upper  part, 
is  somewhat  more  widespread  than  the  Lower,  in  central  Europe,  indi- 
cating progressive  sea-encroachment.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
epoch,  the  deposits,  like  those  of  the  Lias,  were  uniform  over  consider- 
able areas,  but  during  the  later  part,  they  became  more  diverse  so 
far  as  their  fossils  were  concerned,  showing  that  conditions  sufficiently 
different  to  influence  life,  affected  various  parts  of  the  province. 

Oolite  is  one  of  the  characteristic  formations  of  the  Middle  Jura 
of  central  Europe  as  of  England.  The  prevalence  of  this  rock  origi- 
nally gave  origin  to  the  name  Oolitic  for  all  that  part  of  the  system 
above  the  Lias.  The  oolitic  structure  affects  not  only  much  of  the 
limestone,  but  also  lenses  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  in  various  parts  of  the 
central  province.  In  England,  parts  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  contain 
estuarine  and  fresh-water  beds,  and  sometimes  (as  in  Yorkshire)  coal 
searas  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  Marine  Upper  Jurassic  beds  overlie  the 
non-raarine  parts  of  the  Mitidle  Jurassic. 

In  southern  Europe,  the  Middle  Jura  has  but  little  representation, 
or  has  not  been  thoroughly  differentiated.    In  the  eastern  province, 

'Geikie,  op.  cit..  p.  1132.  ' 

'  Idem,,  p.  1154. 
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tiK  hijsfT  put  of  tbe  SGiiile  Jars  is  waotB^  tlvMi^  the  iqipeT  lmii<Hi< 
maj  tj<^  present.  Middle  Jorase  beds  id  LaL  71*  fakve  vidded  species 
of  ntfMrrjpieal  ferns,  ryeadi,  and  nxiifeis.* 

Tlw  Upper  Jon. — The  oicroaHinieat  of  the  sea  vliicfa  was  in  imigress 
dminje  the  Middle  Jaraaac  time  rearhed  its  maxiiiium  a  little  lata 
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OH  fliown  Ijy  thf;  wide  (ilslribution  of  the  Vpper  Jurasdc  formations; 
hut,  Ix'forc  the.  cud  of  the  epoch  the  sea  began  to  withdraw,  for  some 
jKirl.H  of  tlie  iircii  whicli  had  been  submerged  became  land,  while  othei 
piiriM  wcri^  o(TUi)ied  Ijy  lakes  and  bodies  of  brackish  water. 

Tl)(>  ffinnati'ins  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  in  central  Europe  contain 
iimcli  riiori-  linir^tone  than  those  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  system 
in  Mil-  ."arm-  province.  Corals  and  sponges  were  especially  abundant 
ill  rcnlral  iiiirope,  and  contributed  much  to  the  making  of  the  Ught- 
oolorcd  linicHtone  wliich,  on  the  continent,  has  given  this  member 
'  Dc  Ijipparent,  Truiti;  de  Geologie,  p.  1142. 
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of  the  system  the  name  of  the  White  Jura.    Some  of  the  sandstones 
also  are  white. 

One  of  the  notable  phases  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  in  central  Europe 
is  the  Solenhofen  limestone  of  southern  Germany.  This  stone  is  so 
fine  and  so  even  grained,  and  at  the  same  time  so  workable  and  so 
strong,  that  it  has  come  into  use  the  world  over  for  lithographic  pur- 
poses.   It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  fossils,  including 


such  delicate  parts  as  the  gauzy  wings  of  insects.  This  Umestone 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  late  stage  of  the  epoch,  after  the  land  to  the 
north  had  emerged.  The  newly  emerged  beds,  largely  limestone,  were 
still  soft,  so  the  hypothesis  runs,'  and  the  material  washed  down  from 
them  gave  origin,  after  deposition,  to  the  Uthographic  stone.  Others 
have  thought  to  see  in  the  even  grain  of  the  stone  a  chemical  precipi- 
tate. Whatever  the  origin  of  the  limestone,  the  perfection  with  which 
'  Neumayr,  loc.  cit.,  p.  318. 
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AAvczXft  parts  of  various  sorts  of  animab  are  pfesored,  shows  that 
the  conditions  of  sedimentation  were  onusuaL 

The  uppermost  horizons  of  the  Jura  are  wanting  in  most  of  the 
central  [provinces  of  Europe,  but  in  England  and  northern  Germany, 
and  at  a  few  points  elsewhere,  brackish  water  deposits  of  the  last  stages 
of  the  epoch  are  known.  In  En^and,  these  beds  (Purbeck)  are  closely 
asHOciated  with  the  oldest  beds  (Wealden)  of  the  next  period. 

The  Upper  Jurassic  of  southern  France  and  oi  the  Mediterranean 
province,  largely  limestone,^  differs  from  that  oi  coitral  Europe  m 
recf>rding  more  uniform  conditions.  In  Pcntugal,  however,  the  bi^r 
memljers  of  the  Upper  Jura  are  not  altc^ther  marine,  and  the  system 
grarles  up  into  the  non-marine  Lower  Cretaceous.^  Evoi  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  Jurassic  of  southern  Europe  is  marine,  it  is  closdy 
connected  wth  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  In  this  respect,  southern  Europe 
is  in  contrast  with  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  where  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Jurassic  from  the  Cretaceous  is  complete. 

In  the  eastern  province  of  Europe,  the  Upper  Jura  (with  late  Middle 
Jura)  Ls  ^idesprea^l.  The  sea  which  covered  this  province  is  thought 
Uy  have  come  in  from  the  north,  and  to  have  covered  much  of  Russia. 
Tlie  strata  ol  this  pro\Tnce  are  rather  uniform  in  composition,  and 
mairily  dantic,  the  sands  being  often  glauconitic.  In  the  eastern  as 
in  the  W)uthom  province,  the  Jura  goes  over  into  the  Cretaceous  with- 
out Htrati^raphic  break. 

TJif;  Jura«Hic  system  attains  a  very  considerable  thickness  both 
in  tlirr  vim\xi\\  and  southern  provinces. 

'Hio  frfrjuent  alternations  of  muddy,  sandy,  and  calcareous  sedi- 
rnents,  whidi  aro  a  marked  feature  of  the  system  in  England  and  north- 
ern VvM\vi%  indicate  frequent  pauses  and  reversals  of  the  changes 
afff^eting  either  the  depth  of  the  water,  or  the  height  of  the  adjacent 
land,  or  l)oth.  In  the  failure  of  petrographic  characters  to  persist 
through  eorisiderable  thicknesses,  the  Jurassic  system  of  the  central 
province!  is  in  contrast  with  most  of  the  systems  of  the  Paleozoic. 

In  ign(!OUH  rocks,  the  Jurassic  system  of  the  south  and  central 
provinces  of  lOuropc;  Ls  poor.  Such  rocks  enter  into  the  system  in 
iVesl^'m  Scotland  fSky,  Mull),  and  the  date  of  their  origin  is  about 
the  dose  of  the  Middle  Jura. 


''       Jr/    J.;. 


'  (icikie,  op.  cit.,  p.  1148. 
'  Idem,  p.  1157. 
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Throughout  much  of  western  Europe,  the  Jurassic  beds  are  still 
nearly  horizontal,  but  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  in  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountains  of  the  south  central  system  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
Caucasus,  they  are  tilted  and  sometimes  closely  folded.  Where  they 
have  been  undisturbed  they  are  often  unindurated.  In  the  eastern 
province  the  deformation  of  the  beds  is  not  great. 

Extra-European  Jurassic, 

Arctic  lands. — The  Upper  Jurassic  formation  is  found  in  Spitz- 
bergen.  Nova  Zembla,  Franz  Josef  Land  (Russian  type  of  fauna), 
over  a  large  part  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  New  Siberian  Islands  to  the 
north,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  which  form  the  connecting  link  between 
Asia  and  America,  in  Alaska,  in  some  of  the  Arctic  Islands  of  North 
America,  and  in  eastern  Greenland.  This  distribution  means  a  great 
Arctic  Sea  in  the  Late  Jurassic  epoch,  with  two  considerable  dependen- 
cies to  the  south — the  one  in  Russia,  the  other,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  western  North  America.  In  all  of  the  high  latitudes  where 
the  Upper  Jurassic  strata  are  widely  distributed,  the  Lower  Jura  is 
wanting,  as  far  as  known,  and  in  most  of  them  the  Brown  Jura 
also. 

Asia. — ^The  Lias  is  not  known  in  central  Asia,  but  it  occurs  in  Asia 
Minor,  north  Persia,  Assyria,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan.^  The  Middle 
Jura,  largely  clastic  and  of  terrestrial  origin,  is  wide-spread  in  northern 
Asia,  some  beds  containing  much  carbonaceous  matter.  Marine  Middle 
Jura  is  known  in  northern  India.^  The  Upper  Jura  is  known  at  vari- 
ous points  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Himalayas,  in  Tien  Shan,  Japan,  and 
Siberia.  It  covers  great  areas  in  the  basins  of  the  Olensk,  the  Lena, 
the  Jana,  the  Yenesei,  and  the  Obi  Rivers,^  and  in  Kamtschatka,  but 
is  not  known  in  central  Asia.  The  Jurassic  strata,  especially  the 
Upper  Jurassic,  are  therefore  widely  distributed  in  Asia  as  in  Europe. 

Africa. — So  far  as  now  known,  the  marine  Jurassic  of  this  con- 
tinent is  confined  to  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts.  Marine  Lias  is 
known  only  in  Algeria  and  western  Madagascar;  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  the  system  occur  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  southeast. 
The  western  coast  of  India  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  including 

*  De  Lapparent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1084  and  1101. 
Mdem,  p.  1142. 
•Idem.  p.  123a 
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Madagascar,  seem  to  have  been  parts  of  the  same  marine  provuK 
this  time.* 

Australia. — ^The  Lias  is  known  both  in  New  Zealand  and  Bo 
but  Aastralia  was  probably  land  dming  this  epoch.  The  Middle 
Is  kno\i7i  in  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  in  western  Australia,  v 
clastic  IxhLs  rest  unconformably  on  much  older  rocks.*  In  Queens 
non-marine  Jurassic  formations  are  known.  The  rocks  are  la 
clastic  and  include  valuable  beds  of  coal.^ 

Central  and  South  America. — ^The  Lias  is  well  developed  in  Me 
Peru,  and  the  Boli\'ian  Andes,  Chili,  and  Argentina,  and  in  the 
nanuMl  countrj-  it  contains  coarse  conglomerates  and  volcanic  t 
The  Middle  Jura  occurs  in  Boli\Ta  and  Argentina,  while  the  L'pper 
Is  yi-ide-spread  in  Mexico,  and  occurs  in  Chili  and  Argentina. 

Coal. 

Coal  of  considerable  value  is  somewhat  widely  distributed  ir 
Jurassic  formation.  Besides  that  in  the  Lias  of  Hungary,  it  o< 
in  the  Caucasian  region,  Persia,  Turkestan,  southern  Siberia,  C 
Japan,  and  Farther  India,  in  many  of  the  islands  southeast  of 
and  in  Aastralia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  last-named  countrj 
coal-bf'uring  formations  are  interbedded  with  marine  strata,  sugge 
considcrablo  oscillations  of  level.  In  most  of  these  countries, 
coal  is  Liassic.  Outside  of  North  America,  it  is  probable  tha 
other  system,  except  that  of  the  Carboniferous,  contains  so  larg 
amount  of  coal  as  the  Jurassic. 

Geography  of  the  Jurassic  Period. 

From  the;  distribution  of  Jurassic  strata,  and  from  the  stud 

tJjeir  fossils,  it  liaf^  been  possible  to  draw  many  inferences  concei 

^he  di.stribution  of    land  and  water  during  the  period.    From 

^ta7a^  xNeuniayr  has  attempted  to  outline  ^  in  a  general  way  the 

a/if/  wiiter  areas  of  that  stage  of  the  Jurassic  period  when  the  sea 

^08t  i^'ide-sprcad.     One  of  the  striking  things  shown  by  his  mi 

*  Do  Lapparent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1178,  1205,  1236. 
Mdom,  pp.   1084,  1101,  1145. 

•Gcikir,  op.  cit.,  p.  IIGI. 

*  Kay.'^or,  Gcologisclie  Formationskunde,  p.  382. 

*  Kniogoschichte,  Vol.  II,  p.  336, 
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the  great  expanse  of  land  io  the  tropical  latitudes,  and  the  great  expanse 
of  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions.  According  to  Neumayr's  conjecture,  the 
late  Jurassic  expansion  of  the  sea  was  one  of  the  greatest  known  in 
geological  history,  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  at  the  time  of 
the  maximum  extension  of  the  sea  was  very  different  from  that  which 
existed  in  the  Lias,  when  there  was  a  great  expanse  of  land  in  the 
Arctic  latitudes. 

Climate. — ^The  testimony  of  fossils  gathered  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  is  to  the  effect  that  the  climate  of  the  Jurassic  period  was 
genial.  In  Europe,  corals  lived  3000  miles  north  of  their  present  limit, 
and  saurians  and  ammonites  flourished  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Never- 
theless, climatic  zones  were  probably  defined  at  that  time.'  Corals 
are  unknown  in  the  deposits  of  the  great  Arctic  belt  of  Vpper  Jura, 
and  the  detmled  study  of  the  faunas  has  led  to  the  belief  that  three 
more  or  less  well  defined  zones  were  in  existence.  One  is  recorded 
in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Arctic  belt;  a  second  in  the  deposits  of  the 
central  European  belt;  and  a  third  in  the  southern  province  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  lands  farther  south. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  differences  in  the  faimas  of 
these  different  provinces,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  differences 
were  due  wholly  or  even  mainly  to  climatic  influences. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  there  are  conglomerates  in  the 
Lias  of  Scotland  which  have  been  conjectured  to  be  glacial,^  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  their  origin. 

Close  of  the  Jurassic  in  Europe. — The  close  of  the  Jurassic  appears 
to  have  been  marked  by  a  somewhat  widespread  emergence.  In  the 
central  province,  this  disturbance  appears  to  have  b^un  before  the 
close  of  the  Jurassic,  for  the  latest  beds  (Purbeck)  referred  to  that 
period  in  England  are  imconformable  on  beds  lower  in  the  series. 
Similar  changes  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  late  Jurassic  time  in 
some  other  regions;  but  the  Upper  Jurassic  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
beds  are  in  many  regions  so  closely  associated  as  to  show  that  no  change 
of  continental  dimensions  intervened  between  them.  Great  deformative 
movements  seem  to  have  affected  no  part  of  Europe  at  the  close  of 
the  period. 

'  NeumajT,  loc.  cit.,  p.  331. 
'J.  Getkie,  Outlines  of  Geology. 
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The  Jurassic  Life. 

As^  the  Jurasflic  seems  to  have  been  mainly  a  period  of  sea  extension, 
corrolaterl  with  a  base-leveling  of  the  land,  the  marine  life  again  assumes 
a  place  of  leading  importance.  At  the  same  time  the  land  life,  though 
suffering  somewhat  by  the  limitation  of  its  territory  during  the  stages 
of  sf»a  transgreftfiion,  was  favore<I  by  the  subdued  attitude  of  the  land 
and  the  gonial  climate.  The  frequent  shiftings  of  land-  and  sea-areas, 
without  invoK-ing  great  topographic  relief  or  severe  climatic  states, 
conduced  to  changes  in  the  forms  of  life  which  were  on  the  whole  pro- 
gr(»ssivo  and  expmnsional,  though  necessarily  retrogressive  in  particular 
pha«€\s. 

The  Marine  Life. 

It  will  l)e  recalled  that  a  markedly  expansional  stage  of  epiconti- 
nental sea  life  had  set  in  toward  the  close  of  the  Trias.  This  held 
on  into  the  Jurassic,  fluctuating  ^dth  the  sea  expansions  and  retro- 
grf»ssions,  but  in  general  progressing  until  it  reached  a  climax  in  the 
latter  i:)art  of  the  period,  when  the  sea  attained  the  limit  of  its  remark- 
al)l(»  tninsgros.sion  upon  the  land.  Later  there  was  a  measurable 
decline  closing  the  [XTiod.  A>s  already  indicated,  this  faimal  progress 
is  fnr  less  w(»ll  rev(»al(*d  in  North  America  than  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  a  general  sk(»tch  (l^a^\^l  chiefly  from  the  Old  World  may  well  pre- 
cede a  special  statement  of  the  more  meager  American  development. 

The  gr(»at  f(»ature.s  of  the  marine  life  lay  in  (1)  the  continued  domi- 
nance^ of  the  ammonites  among  the  invertebrates,  (2)  the  rise  of  the 
belernnites,  (',\)  th(»  abundance  and  modernization  of  the  pelecypods, 
{'\)  the  rejuvenation  of  the  corals  and  crinoids,  (5)  the  marked  develop- 
ment of  the  sea-urchins,  (0)  the  introduction  of  crabs  and  modem 
tyj)es  of  crustaceans,  (7)  the  i)r(»valcncc  of  foraminifera,  radiolarians 
and  sj)onpes,  and  (S)  tli(»  cliange  in  the  aspect  of  the  fishes,  while 
(9)  all  were  doniinatejl  by  tlie  great  sea-serpents  evolved  from  the 
land-reptiles  of  (lie  Trias. 

(\)  Th(*  anini()nit(\s  wliicli,  in  certain  respects,  reached  their  cli- 
niax  in  the  la((M'  stages  of  tlio  Trias,  were  still  the  master  type  among 
invcM'tebratc^s,  and  were  represented  by  many  beautiful  forms.  They 
d(»pl()y(^d  on  ascending  lines  in  some  cases,  and  retrogressive  lines  in 
othfM's.    TJH^re  \v(T(^  cas(\^  of  erratic  and  senile  development,  reflected 
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by  uncoiling,  spiral  coiling,  and  other  departures  from  the  normal 
lines  of  the  order,  presa^ng  an  epbode  of  "  sporting  "  and  retrogression 
in  the  next  period,  to  be  followed  by  extinction;  but,  despite  these 
adverse    foreshadowinga    and    Eome   notable    reduction   in   diversity, 


Fig.  357.— a  Group  of  Jurassic  Ammonites:  a-b,  Canmuxraa  bisukatum  (Brug  , 
a  lateral  and  ventral  view  of  one  of  the  AHetiAr:  c,  Deroceraa  subarmalum  (Youngj 
d,  PerisphincUB  tiziani  (Oppel) ;  e,   Reineckia  brancoi   Steinm. 

the  ammonites  were  yet  in  the  climacteric  stage  of  their  luxuriance 
and  beauty.  They  had  well-nigh  reached  the  limits  of  attainment 
in  such  features  as  close  coiling,  complexity  of  sutures,  ornamenta- 
tion and  some  other  characteristics.  The  continued  expansion  of 
the  sea  gave  them  still  a  widening  field  over  which  they  spread  them- 
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selves  in  «uccesBive  generations  with  iinu?ual  breadth  and  unifcHniitT, 
and  niarked  with  peculiar  fidelity  the  successive 
stages  of  Jurassic  marine  histOTj-.  At  least  thirty 
faunal  zones  ha^-e  thus  been  distinguished  in 
Europe,  and  recc^nized  in  large  d^?ee  in  southern 
Asia  (Cutch). 

(2)  The  ammonites  and  their  predecessors,  thf 
ceratites,  goniatites  and  orthoceratites,  vrere  telru- 
branchs  and  had  external  shells,  but  there  liaJ 
been  inlro<iuced  in  the  Trias  the  dibraachiate 
form  which  had  intenud  shells,  if  any  at  all,  and 
these  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Jurassic  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  in  the  form  of  belemnites. 
The  first  known  of  the  cuttlefishes  (sepeoids)  also 
appeared  at  this  lime.  The  belemnites  were 
cpphalopo<is  of  general  cuttlefish  aspect,  usually 
represented  in  the  fossil  state  by  their  internal 
shell  or  "  jien,"  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  358.  The 
fai-t  that  the  pliragmocone  had  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  chambered  shells  of  the  tetra- 
Itranchiates  in  a  seemingly  aborted  and  useless 
form,  has  naturally  suggested  that  the  belenmites 
were  their  ilcscenilents,  but  this  view  is  not  en- 
tirely without  difficulties.  The  belemnites  rose  so 
J  J  rapiilly  that  in  the  course  of  the  period  they 
mile,  almost  came  to  rival  the  ammonites,  and  were 
-',",*'i^|  almost  a.s  characteristic  of  the  successive  stages 

*";-  of  ileiXK^ition. 
iiiir.1;  (3)  The  iM'lecypods  also  flourished  during  the 
^'"jj,"  ixTiiKJ.  and  took  on  a  markedly  modern  aspect, 
lUivil  ihc  oyster  family  taking  the  lead,  the  Ostrea  itself 
i„i,l  liciiig  common.  Among  the  more  notable  genera 
1  (lie-  „.,,p^.  til,,  tliick-shcllcd,  odd-shaped  Trigonia, 
iri  i,j  dryphfcn,  Exof/yra,  and  Ostrea,  and  the  smooth, 
'  'I'hc'  fliin-sl"'llfd  A^iceUa  of  world-wide  distribution 
i>"'B  (Fig.  3.J!>).  Certain  species  of  AuceUa  were  es- 
[x-ciiiliy  characteristic  of  the  northern  provinces 


till'  iiii'l.lti!  r»> 
tl,.,       „l,n,ar 


tl...  ,.-. 


'  Ik. til  <"nlihcnlH. 
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The  gastropods  were  abundant  in  some  quarters  but  singularly 
absent  in  others,  and  among  them  were  some  genera  still  living. 

(4)  Suggestive  of  shallow  clear  seas  was  the  reappearance  of  corals 
and  crinoids  in  great  abundance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  The 
modern  (HexacoraUa)  type  of  corals  had  come  into  dominance,  and 
gave  rise  to  reefs  so  abundant  and  so  wide-spread,  particularly  in  the 


lo.  359. — A  Group  op  Jurabbic  Pelbctpods:  a,  Trigonia  nan's  Lam.;  b,  Gryphaa 
areuala  Lam.;  c,  Oelrea  deltoidta  Sby.;  d,  Exogyra  {O^rea)  virgula  D'Orb.;  e, 
AvceBa  motquentU  Keys. 


European  seas  of  the  Middle  Oolitic  stage,  as  to  give  the  name  Corallian 
to  the  epoch,  and  Coral  Rag  to  the  formation  (Fig.  360,  a  and  b).  This 
was  a  feature  of  the  last  expansive  stage  of  the  period,  and  seems  to 
mark  the  climax  of  base-leveled,  vegetal-mantled  lands,  with  minimum 
inwflsh  of  sUt  correlated  with  a  wide,  thin  sheet  of  epicontinental 
water. 

The  crinoids  agmn  rose  to  prominence,  though  their  diversity  of 
forms  was  not  great.    They  departed  from  Paleozoic  forms  in  a  marked 


diminution  of  the  calyx,  and  a  remarkable  extenfflon  and  subdivision 
of  the  arms  (Fig.  360,  d).    Unattached  crinoids  were  present.    The 


Pro.  360. — Jt'HAHsir  ('(ELENTBRATA  AXD  Echinodbhuata:  o,  6,  Thomnaatroa  pro- 
Kffra  Ueckcr,  a  complete  corallum,  and  (he  lateral  surface  of  a  costal  aeDtum 
tnlargcd;  c,  Theronmilia  trichotoma  (Goldf.);  d,  PerttacriTtaa  briarexu  MiQ;  «, 
C'irliiria  coronoln  Goldf. 

'Majority  of   the  Jurassic  crinoids  were  undoubtedly  shallow-water 
forms,  as  most  of  the  Paleozoic  tj-pes  had  been;  but  there  is  evidence 
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that  ileep-watcr  species  had  begun  to  appear,  leading  toward  the  f)resent 
dominant  but  not  exclusive  habit. 

(5)  The  long,  slow  evolution  of  the  echinoids  in  the  Paleozoic  era 
was  succeeded  in  the  late  Trias  by  the  beginning  of  a  rapid  and  strong 
evolution  in  the  form  of  sea-urchins,  and  these  were  now  on  their 
rapidly  ascending  curve  which  reached  its  climax  in  tlie  early  Tertiary. 
The  Jura  was  especially  rich  in  the  so-called  "  regular  "  sea-urchins 
(Cidaroida  and  Diadematoido).  The  cidarid  type,  with  large  club- 
shapetl  spines,  was  characteristic  {Fig.  360,  e). 

(6)  The  crustacean  dynasties  of  the  Paleozoic,  the  trilobites  in 
the  sea  and  the  eurypterids  in  the  land  waters,  now  quite  extinct, 
wore  succeeded  by  the  decapods  which  rose  to  a  moderate  and  pro- 
longed ascendency.  The  prawns  and  lobsters  {Macroura,  long- 
tailed  decapods)  were  the  earlier  tlivision,  anil  the  most  numerous 
in  the  Jura,  but  the  first  of  the  known  crabs  (Brachyiira,  short-tailed 
decapods)  appeared  in  this  period.  The  macrourans  seem  to  have 
especially  frequented  embayments  and  protected  locations  near  the 
land  or  perhaps  within  the  land,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  famous 
Solenhofen  deposit,  where  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  and  marine  forms 
are  preserved  in  the  same  sediments.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
macrourans,  then  as  now,  had  representatives  in  the  terrestrial  as  well 
as  marine  waters. 

(7)  Sponges  were  very  prohfic  and  well  preserved,  and  give  char- 
acter to  the  Spongiten  Kalk  of  the  Upper  Jura.  Foraminifera  flourished 
and  were  well  preserved,  a  foreshadowing  of  then-  great  importance 
in  the  Cretaceous  period.  Radiolarians  furnished,  by  their  siliceous 
tests,  the  material  for  the  flints  that  abound  in  certain  parts  of  the 
system. 

The  brachiopods  retained  the  Terebratula-Rhynchonella  aspect  they 
had  assumed  in  the  Trias,  but  were  no  longer  a  leading  feature  in  tlie 
fauna  except  locally. 

(8)  A  marked  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  fishes  had  set  in  during 
the  Trias,  and  was  continued  with  further  development  in  the  Jura. 
The  crossopterygians  and  dipnoans  were  greatly  reduced;  the  sela- 
chians continued  with  undiminished  numbers;  the  skates  and  rays 
began  their  modern  career  by  appearing  in  two  typical  families  (Squati- 
nidcE,  Fig.  361,  and  Rhinobatida:);  the  Chimnrrida;  the  existing  family 
of  sea-cats  or  spook-fishes,  made  its  appearance  and  developed  notably 


(Fig.  362).  The  forebears  of  the  li\-ing  gar -pikes  and  sturgeons  took 
jH^cedence  in  numbers;  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  Amia  (Fig. 
363,)  were  an  important  factor,  and  the 
initial  forma  of  the  bony  fishes  (teleosts), 
the  dominant  existing  type,  made  their 
appearance.  The  peculiar  persistent  family, 
Calacantkida:  (Fig.  364),  attained  its  maxi- 
mum development.  The  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  remarkable  pycnodonts 
came  in  with  the  early  stages  of  the  period. 
The  new  aspect  was  markedly  more 
modem  than  that  presented  at  the  cloee 
of  the  Paleozoic. 

(9)  It  was  noted  under  the  Trias  that 
certain  land-reptiles  vrent  down  to  sea, 
and  introduced  a  new  phase  of  vertebrate 
mastery  over  the  deep.  From  what  has 
just  been  said  of  the  fishes,  it  appears 
that,  while  doubtless  suffering  much  from 
the  new  dynasty,  they  maintained  a 
notable  abundance  and  variety,  and  it 
will  be  seen  later  that  they  outlived  the 
invading  race,  and  resumed  their  former 

place  of  dominance,  in  large  degree,  thoueh 
Fio.  301.  — A  JiiTOBsic    skate.   "^  ,    „  o        o      i  o" 

Sqiuititui   «i>fri<>m.  aimut   two-   never   whoUy. 

ihinU  natiirul  si.e.  from  the         Marine  reptUes.— Of   the    four   groups 
liofpii,    Itikvaria.      (A.    Smith  of  re[)tilcs  wluch  went  down  to  the  sea, 
""'  """^  ■'  the  thalattosaurians,  ichthyosaurians,  plc- 

sitwaurians,  and  thalattoRuchians,  the  first  had  apimrently  become  wholly 
extinct,  while  the  last  made  its  first  api)earance  near  the  close  of  the 
period.  Of  the  other  two,  the  ichthyosaurs,  as  the  name  implies,  were  the 
most  fisli-like  in  a|)ix'arancc.  Tliey  reached  then-  highest  development 
ill  lliiri  pcriml,  and  from  the  abimdance  and  wide  distribution  of 
their  roiniiiiiw,  it  ap]jears  that  thoy  wore  very  prolific,  and  probably 
trav(Tsed  every  sea.  Tlieir  adaptation  to  aquatic  life  is  shown  in 
the  complete  transformation  of  the  limbs  into  paddles  (Figs.  365  and 
306),  in  the  reduction  of  the  outline  of  the  body  to  ichthyic  lines 
nn<I  proportions,  in  the  sharp  bending  down  of  the  vertebne  of  the 
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tail  near  its  extremity  for  the  support  of  a  remarkable  caudal  fin,  in 
the  long  snout,  set  with  teeth  adapted  to  seize  and  hold  slipping  prey. 


Fib.  362. — A  Jurassic   spookfiBh  or  chimo^roid.  Squaloraja  polytpondyla,  one-fourth 
n&tuml  size;  from  the  Lower  Liaa,  Dorsetshire.    (Restored  by  A.  Smith  WocmI* 

but  not  to  masticate  it,  in  the  protection  of  the  eye  by  bony  plates, 
and,  interestingly  enough,  as  it  would  appear  from  cumulative  evidence, 
in  the  development  of  a  viviparous  habit  that  freed  tliem  from  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  land  to  deposit  their  eggs,  as  do  the  sea-going 
turtles  and  crocodiles. 

The  ichthyosaurs  became  not  a  little  divergent  in  form,  habit  and 
food,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  devcloixKl  forms  (Ophthal- 
mosaurus,  Baptanodon)  in  wliich  the  teeth  had  been  greatly  reduced 
in  size;  some  indeed  were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  have  been 
quite  toothless.  That  their  food  consisted  in  part  of  in\-ertebrates 
is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  such  animals  mingled 


with  the  fossil  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  their  food  was  largely  formed  of   soft-botlied  animals,  per- 


haps  the  shelless  cephalopods,  whose  advent  has  been  noticed.    The 
remains  of  200  belenmites  have  been  found  in  a  single  stomach.    There 


Fio.  364. — A  Jurassic  ccclacanth,  Undina  guio,  a  crossopterygian,  about  one-sevenlh 
natural  size;  the  outline  of  the  air-bladder  is  shown  just  back  of  the  gills  and  under 
the  axis,     (Restored  by  A.  Smith  Woodward.) 

were  small  as  ;\-ell  as  large  forms  of  ichthyosaurs,  some  of  the  latter 
reaching  30  feet  or  more  in  lengtli. 

Descended  from  a  quite  <iifrerent  stock,  the  plesiosaurs  adapted 
themselves  to  sea  life  in  their  own  fashion  (Fig.  367).  Instead  of 
acquiring  the  flowing  lines  of  a  fish,  the  body  took  on  a  form  more 


Ro.  3ri5.— Photograph   of  Ickthyosaunts  quadrit 

of  puddles,  fins,  and  l>ody.  a.s  well  as  the  sk _. 

bei^,  from  Hpecimeu  in  Cartit'gie  Jluseum.    (Per  kindness  of  Director  Holland.) 

like  that  of  a  turtle,  while  the  neck  was  very  eloi^te,  pving  rise  to 
the  epigrammatic  description  "the  body  of  a  turtle  strung  on  a  snake." 
The  earlier  representatives,  the  nothosaurs,  were  but  partially  aquatic, 
while  the  true  ple-siosaurs  were  wholly  so.  The  limbs  of  these  latter 
were  developed  into  paddles  rather  than  fins,  and  were  sometimes 
more  than  six  feet  long.     Locomotion  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
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dependent  on  the  paddles,  though  a  fin-like  adaptation  of  the  tail  is  some- 
times observed.     Their  movements  were  hence  probably  slow.    The 


Fia.  366. — Outline  and  skeleton  of  Irhthyomunis  qundriscUma.     (After  Jacket.) 


elongation  of  the  neck  was  variable,  some  even  being  short,  while 
the  more  typical  forms  were  very  long.  The  vertebrffi  of  the  neck 
ranged  from  13  to  76,  the  last  being  more  than  any  other  animal,  li\ing 
or  extinct,  is  known  to  have  possessed  O^iUiston).  The  neck  appears 
not  to  have  been  as  flexible  ss  familiar  illustrations  have  represented 
it,  nor  were  the  jaws  separable  and  extensible  as  in  the  case  of  snakes. 


Fio.  367. — Skeleton  ot  PUaiosaurue  dolkhodeina  Conyb.     (Restored  by  Conybeare.) 

This  implies  that  they  either  lived  on  small  prey,  or  tore  their  food 
to  pieces  before  swallowing.  They  were  doubtless  formidable  foes  of 
the  smidler  sea  life,  but  probably  not  of  the  larger.  Like  the  ichthyo- 
saurs,  they  were  covered  with  smooth  skins  unprotected  by  scales  or 
scutes.  They  ranged  from  8  to  40  or  more  feet  in  length.  They  had 
the  singular  habit  of  swallowing  and  retaining  in  the  stomach, 
small  stones,  "  gizzard  stones,"  the  purpose  of  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation  and  discussion.  As  some  of  these  stones  must 
apparently  have  been  picked  up  far  from  the  final  resting-place  ot 
the  skeleton,  it  is  inferred  that  the  ple-siosaurs  were  wide  rovers  of 
the  seas,  Williston  regards  them  as  solitary  in  habit,  while  he  thinks 
the  ichthyosaurs  were  gregarioa*',  somewhat  like  the  dolphin.  Tlie 
distribution  of  the  ple.siosaurs  seems  (o  have  been  wnrhl-wide,  and 
the  species  were  numerous. 


90  GBOhOGT. 

T^  EubcrdpT  <£  eroro(£lmDe,  to  idiidi  the  name  TholeMosvdaa 
has  re«eut)T  been  applied  bv  Fraas,  made  its  a^^jearance  during  the 
latter  part  oJ  the  period,  but  enjoyed  raJy  a  l«ief  enstence.  These 
truly  Tnarinp  cTOCO[£leE  had  ujKWgDDe  a  remarkaUe  ardaptatioa  to 
Eea  life,  from  the  land  or  fresh-irater  forms  (Rg.  368).    They  were  ver>- 


Fi(i.  34it>. — Keetoratim  of  a  Jurasac  cnicodiliui,  Gnuounu 

fieh'like  in  appearance,  were  wholly  covered  with  a  bare  skin,  and  the 
long  tail  terminated  in  a  large  fin,  like  that  of  the  ichthyosaurs.  The 
eyoH  were  protected  by  sclerotic  plates,  and  the  fore  limbs  were  short 
and  quite  paddle-Uke.  Tlie  hind  Unibs,  however,  were  only  slightly 
modified  from  tlie  lan<l  type,  perhaps  due  to  the  recurring  necessity 
of  viniting  the  shores  for  depositing  and  hatching  their  e^s. 

True  marine  turtles,  so  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous,  had  not 
yet  apjxiarcd,  though  before  the  close  of  the  period  a  number  of  forms 
had  iirisen  presenting  a  strange  admixture  of  characters  peculiar  to 
fresh-M-atcr  and  sea  turtles  {Thalasseinydcc). 

The  American  marine  faunas.^The  marine  life  of  Jurassic  times  is  but  feebly 
rejircM-tilcil  in  ilic  American  stratn,  no  representatives  at  all  having  been  found 
on  thc'  fiiNiern  coast.  There  was  doubtless  a  sea-shelf  on  that  border  which 
was  ()ci-iij)i('fi  by  its  appropriate  fauna,  but  it  has  been  buried  by  later  deposits. 

In  ihi;  I'aiifii'  region,  marine  life  occupied  nearly  the  same  districts  as  In 
TriHMMJc  limes,  hut  no  consecutive  series  of  faunal  evolution  has  yet  been  worked 
out.  I'n'.><eiit  iniixrfeet  evidence  points  to  two  faunal  provinces,  one  of  which 
Biii-eeeded  the  soulheru  or  Xevadu-California  province  of  the  Trias,  and  the 
oilier  tlic  north  I'lieilie  province.  The  fauna  of  the  former  ranges  from  the 
'nwiT  to  (he  upiier  division,  that  of  the  latter  represents  the  later  Jutp.  only, 
tiiunn  of  the  earliest  epoih  (Lias)  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
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the  Triassic  fauna  which  occupied  the  same  region  previously.  It  has  the  aspect 
of  the  European  Liassic  faima,  and  of  a  similar  fauna  found  in  the  island  of  Timor, 
between  Java  and  Australia,  and  also  in  Argentina. 

As  the  successive  horizons  of  the  European  Jurassic  are  defined  most  char- 
acteristically by  their  ammonites/  the  most  instructive  element  of  the  fauna  of 
this  stage  in  the  Nevada-Califomia-Oregon  province  was  the  ammonite  family 
ArieUdce,  represented  by  Amioceras  nevadanum,  A.  humboldti,  A.  woodhulli, 
Coroniceras  daytont,  and  Vermiceras  crossmani.  The  belemnites  are  represented 
by  a  single  form.  Several  genera  of  pelecypods  were  present  {Goniomya,  Lima, 
Peden,  Pinna,  PlicateUa,  Pleuromya,  and  Pkoladamya) ;  a  Turbo  represented 
the  gastropods,  a  Cidaris  the  echinoderms,  and  a  Glyphcea  the  crustaceans. 
This  list  appears  very  meager  when  compared  with  the  nearly  250  genera  and 
more  than  1600  species  enumerated  by  Etheridge  from  the  corresponding 
European  fauna.  How  this  fauna  had  communication  with  central  Europe, 
Timor,  and  South  America  is  imdetermined.  A  route  via  the  "central  Mediter- 
ranean Sea"  of  Neuma3rr  has  been  suggested,'  and  a  route  from  Timor,  via  New 
Zealand  and  Antarctica  to  South  America,  and  thence  by  the  coast  to  Calif ornia, 
may  be  speculatively  offered  as  involving  not  improbable  geographic  connec- 
tions. 

The  American  fauna  of  the  Middle  Jurassic  epoch  is  not  sufficiently  ample, 
as  now  known,  to  clearly  indicate  its  relations  to  foreign  faunas,  but  it  has  the 
aspect  of  the  central  European  fauna  (J.  P.  Smith).  Like  the  preceding,  it 
is  essentially  a  group  of  molluscan  forms  in  which  the  pelecypods  greatly  out- 
number all  other  species.  Several  of  the  preceding  genera  were  present,  and 
several  new  ones  were  added  {Modiola,  MytUus,  Pinna,  Pteropema,  GerviUia, 
Lima,  Ctenostreon,  Pecten,  Pholadomya,  Trigonia,  Opis,  Inoceramus),  The 
cephalopods  embraced  ammonites  (SphceroceraSj  Grammoceras,  and  Perisphinctes) 
and  a  belemnite.  The  gastropods  were  represented  by  a  large  Nen'nea  and  the 
brachiopods  by  Terebratula  and  Rhynchonella, 

In  the  fauna  of  the  Upper  Jurassic,  the  molluscan  monotony  is  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  several  species  of  corals  which  are  so  similar  to  European 
species  of  the  Corallian  formation  as  to  imply  equivalence  with  that  horizon. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  species  of  pelecypods,  by  the  cephalopod  Rhacophyllites, 
and  by  the  gastroped  Ckemnitzia.  In  other  beds  of  the  series,  a  more  consider- 
able group  of  pelecypods  {Aucella,  Avicula,  Amusium,  Trigonia,  Entolium,  Oxy* 

*  "  These  highly  specialized  faunas,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  paleontologists  in  Europe,  must  have  been  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
influences  of  the  changes  of  their  surroundings  in  passing  from  one  geological  horizon 
to  another,  and  have  recorded  these  mutations  in  their  own  organizations.  Even 
the  encyclopedic  Quenstedt  continually  expresses  his  satisfaction  in  turning  from 
the  uncertain  indications  afforded  by  the  more  generalized  structures  of  other  mollusca 
to  the  decisive  chronologic  evidence  usually  given  by  the  fossils  of  this  group."  Hyatt, 
Geology  of  the  Taylorville  Region,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  404. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  this  and  related  subjects  see  "  Mesozoic  Changes  in  Faunal 
Geography,"  bv  James  Perrin  Smith,  Jour    Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  1895,  pp.  309-384. 
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Umta)  and  of  oephalopodB  (Ca'-dioceroB,  PerisphindeBj  CHoMtepkanuf,  (EocttrcwfUi 
Beirtechiaf  Macrocephaliicii)  tocher  -with  other  farms  oct*ur. 

At  a  bi^ier  honxofn  there  appear  agziificazrt  species  of  Aucdla  of  the  types 
repreBented  by  A.  palUun  and  A,  braunij  aasocdated  wrth  Arinda  and  Amu^tum, 
and  the  amnjoiutes  Cardiocenut  fof  the  group  C.  a2ierinau$) ,  PcriephincU^,  Olcos^ 
Uphaaiujs,  and  (Ecatraustet: ,  which  belong  to  the  northern  fauna  of  Russia  <the 
"boreaJ'*  of  XeumajT),  while  the  ctoralline  group  naxned  above  appears  to  be, 
allied  t-o  the  more  southern  fauna  of  Europe.  From  the  northern  alliance  it 
is  inferred  that  at  some  time  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Jorassie  period,  rather 
free  commimication  was  established  between  the  north  Eurasian  province  and 
the  western  shore  tract  of  America,  and  that  north  Euraaan  species  migrated 
down  the  American  i-oast  as  far  as  Mexico,  where  Xikitin  has  identified  the 
'*l>fjn.'ar'  fauna  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  As  the  great  Jurassic  transgression  of  the  sea 
m-as  esf^cially  a  northern  movement,  it  is  quite  con^stent  that  the  northern 
fauna  f^hould  thus  invade  the  western  coast  tract  of  America.  The  same  fauna 
fjirea/l  >a>uth  U)  the  n'  rthem  side  of  the  Himalayan  province,  while  the  fauna 
of  tlw?  Cutch  region  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  still  retained  the  central  European 
MJUlH^i'tf  as  did  also  that  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  CMombassa). 

The  northern  and  more  interior  province. — The  northern  American  province, 
esnhrin'hi^  j>art.s  of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  other  states  (Fig.  348).  with  northerly 
connections  not  yet  worked  out,  bore  a  faima  of  still  more  pronounced  northern 
afTinities.  A  fine  group  of  ammonites  flourished  in  Wyoming  and  the  Black 
Hills  region  (Cardifjrerfu<^  ('(idiKrcras^  Qucnstedioceras,  &nd  XeumatfriQ),  aU  of  them 
ptic'uliar  to  the  Callovian  and  C)xfc»rdian  horizons  of  the  upper  Jurassic  (Hyatt.*) 
The  Hjx'cies  are  not  the  sann*  as  those  of  the  California  district,  which  implies  an 
abs<'nre  of  free  inter-eonimunieation.  Beleranites  were  well  represented  (Fig. 
300,  r;  and  ik*I(*<vikk1s  ^Ostrra  stringilecuUa  (Fig.  369,  A),  Camptonetes  bellistriatus 
(Fijr.  'iOO,  fJ),  (injj)li(m  calrrola,  Tnncrcdia  hulbosa,  Pecten  newberryi,  SaxicaiHi 
jurassini,  Mytilus  whitri  (Fig.  309,  c),  predominated.  Curiously  enough,  no 
gastroiKHls  havr*  yet  lx*en  found  in  this  province.  The  ancient  genus  Lingula 
{V\\i.  'MV.),j)  Iiad  a  diminutive  representative,  as  did  also  the  familiar  RhychoncUa 
(Fijr.  .'UiO,  /).     A  crinoid  and  a  starfish  represented  the  echinoderms. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Aurclla,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
California  provinr-e,  has  not  yet  Ix^en  found  in  the  Dakota  province.  It  is  found 
in  Alaska,  in  th<'  Aleutian  Islands,  and  in  Russia.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
thai  till'  Aurrlla  niijrrated  from  Furasia  to  America,  because,  as  then  knowTi 
it  r.in^'«Ml  lower  in  KurojK\;  hut  more  recent  investigations  indicate  that  it 
ocrurnMl  (jiiitc  as  early  in  America  as  in  Russia,  and  earlier  than  in  England. 
If  tlw  nnp-atin^  tract  iK'tween  the  Californian  pro\ince  and  Asia  lay  along  the 
Tacific  honlcr.  while  the  mi^ratinp  tract  between  the  Dakota  province  and  Asia 
lay  III  the  Mackenzie  basin  and  along  tlie  Arctic  border,  the  two  provinces  only 
eomin^^  into  free  connnunication  far  to  the  westward,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 

'Jura  and  Trias  at  Taylorx  illc,  California,  Hull.  Am.  Geol.  Soc.  Am  Vol  III 
p.    110.  *'         ■        ' 
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stand  how  the  AuceUa,  with  favoring  currents  and  temperaturea,  could  migrate 
from  California  into  Russia  without  migrating  into  the  Dakota  province.  On 
the  other  hand,  species  migrating  from  Russia  might  easily  talte  either  the  Pacific 
route  to  the  Californian  provinces,  or  the  Arctic-Mackenzie  route  to  the  Dakota 
province.  If  this  were  the  geographical  configuration,  future  research  will 
probably  show  that  faunas  originating  on  the  PaciRc  coast  in  America  had  a 
distribution  like  the  Atu:eUa,  and  that  faunas  originating  in  the  Dakota  province 
had  a  distribution  through  the  Arctic  regions  and  westward  into  northern  Russia, 


Fig,  369. — Tephalopods;  a,  Cariliocerng  fordijormin  M.  and  H.;  6,  Ncummjria  lienryi 
M  and  H. ;  c,  BfiemnHeK  dentua  M.  and  H,  Pblectpods:  d,  Camplonrtlea  heUi- 
slriiiiua  Meek;  e,  Mglilus  vihilei  Whilf.;  /,  Gntmmotodon  inornatjig  M.  and  H  ; 
g,  Fsiyudotrwnntis  rurta  (Hall);  k,  Ontrea  alri^lfimla  White.  Brachiopods:  t,  Rkynf 
ehondla  gnathophora  Meek;   j,  Lingvia  breviroslra  M.  and  H, 

rather  than  into  the  California  province,  while  Russian  forms  entered  both  prov- 
inces, and  the  South  Asian  forms  entered  only  the  Californian  province  as  a  rule. 
In  rare  cases,  species  from  one  American  province  might  reach  the  other  via  the 
junction  of  their  migrating  tracts  iu  Asia,  or  wherever  it  may  have  been.  At 
the  time  of  maximum  transgression  of  the  sea,  more  direct  communication  between 
the  American  provinces  might  naturally  have  been  established.  Present 
knowledge  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  of  the  Arctic  islands  is  too  scant  to  throw  much 
light  upon  this  matter.  Ammomles  macclinlocki,  closely  related  to  .1.  cuncavus, 
has  been  found  on  Prince  Patrick  Island,  and  A.  wosnessenski,  A.  biplex,  Belein- 
niies  paxiilosus,  and  Pleuromya  jinioides  at  Cook's  Inlet.' 

The  Jurassic  fauna  of  the  Dakota  province  belongs  to  a  late  epoch  of  tho 
period,  which  implies  perhaps  that  the  .\rctic  sea  did  not  extend  its  elongate 
arm  so  far  south  until  near  the  time  of  the  great  stage  of  sea  transgression  of 
which  it  constituted  one  of  the  striking  features. 

'  Dana's  Miinual,  p.  760, 
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The  geographical  conception  suggested  by  the  distribution  of  the  Aiicella 
is  perhaps  strengthened  somewhat  by  the  occurrence  of  corals  in  the  California 
province,  and  their  absence  from  the  Dakota  province.  Neumayr  has  shown 
that  corals  T^ure  essentially  absent  from  the  northern  Russian  province,  while 
they  abounded  in  the  central  and  southern  European  provinces.  From  this 
more  southerly  habitat,  their  distribution  to  the  Indian  province  and  thence 
to  California,  would  be  consistent  \*ith  their  absence  from  the  Dakota  province, 
if  the  route  along  the  Pacific  sea-shelf  were  isolated  from  the  Dakota  province, 
as  suggested.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  former  continental 
tract  which  connected  Asia  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  ondence,  may  have  been  extended  so  as  to  connect  with  South  America 
by  way  of  the  Antarctic  land,  from  which  Australia  and  South  America  are 
8c»|)arato(l,  respectively,  by  moderate  distances  only,  and  by  sea-depths  about  one 
third  the  usual  ab\^mal  depths.  This  would  best  harmonize  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Anciidcr  from  Europe  to  Timor  on  the  line  of  the  old  continental 
extension  lx»twei»n  Java  and  Australia,  and  thence  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  to  California,  where  Hyatt  finds  evidence  of  their  progressive  advance  from 
the  south  to  the  north.  But  these  suggestions  must  be  held  lightly  until  sup- 
|X)rted  by  more  evidence. 

The  Land  Life. 
I.  The  vegetation. 

The  land  vogotation  of  the  Jurassic  was  little  more  than  a  con- 
timianro  and  onrichnient  of  that  of  the  late  Triassic,  with  slow  prog- 
r(\^s  toward  living  tyjx^s,  cycadeans,  conifers,  ferns,  and  equiseta 
Ix'iiig  still  the  heading  forms,  slightly  more  modernized,  but  not  radi- 
cally changcHl.^  The  cycadeans  (Bennettitales  and  Cycadales)  were 
jKThaps  the  most  dL^tinctive  forms,  constituting  this  the  climax  of 
the  '^  ag(^  of  eyeads/'  but  the  conifers  showed  the  more  notable  moderni- 
zati(^n.  Th(\v  (Miihraeed  yews,  cypresses,  arbor\dtas,  and  pines,  all 
of  wliich  assumed  a  somewliat  familiar  aspect,  though  the  species 
were  all  ancestral.  The  ginkgos  also  played  a  somewhat  important 
role. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  European  record  is  the  rather  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  land  plants  in  marine  l)eds,  which  not  only  implies 
that  many  trunks,  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit  were  floated  out  to  sea,  but 
that  the  landward  edges  of  the  deposits  escaped  serious  erosion,  a 

*  For  a  comprehensive  paper  on  the  Jurassic  plants  of  the  United  States,  with 
descriptions  and  illustrations  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  see  20th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.,  1898-99,  pp.  334-430. 
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phenomenon  which  grows  more  common  as  the  deposits  become  more 
recent,  but  is  especially  characteristic  of  stages  of  base-level  and  advan- 
cing seas.  It  is  made  the  more  interesting  by  the  presence,  in  the 
same  beds,  of  many  land  insects  that  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Not  a 
few  of  them  were  wood-eating  beetles,  thus  giving  a  hint  of  the  nature 
of  the  battle  of  life,  implying  that  the  plants  found  enemies  not  only 
in  wind  and  storm,  but  in  predaceous  foes  without  and  within.  In 
the  closing  stages,  the  land  was  extended,  which  should  in  itself  have 
been  favorable  to  an  expansionaJ  development  of  plants,  but  such 
extensions  of  the  land  are  so  liable  to  be  attended  by  adverse  cUmatic 
and  topographic  changes,  that  no  safe  inferences  can  be  drawn  except 
from  the  actual  record,  which  is  rather  scanty.  In  the  heart  of  the 
period,  the  distribution  of  genera  and  even  of  species  was  wide,  both 
in  longitude  and  latitude,  implying  uniformity  of  conditions.  Some 
tendency  to  provincial  limitation  appears,  as  in  the  apparent  restric- 
tion of  Ptilophyllum  to  India,  Gingkodium  to  Japan,  and  the  Abietince 
to  northern  Eurasia.  The  last  has  been  made  a  basis  for  the  suggestion 
that  a  climatic  differentiation  had  begun  by  the  cooling  of  the  northern 
regions,  a  suggestion  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  universal  warm 
climate  in  early  times,  sequent  on  a  molten  globe.  The  flora  should 
probably  rather  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  period  was  one 
of  the  series  of  periods  marked  by  the  mild,  uniform  climates  attend- 
ing base-level  conditions  and  sea  extension,  which  alternated  with 
periods  of  more  diversified  and  occasionally  severe  climates. 

II.  The  Land  Animals, 

Classificatory  difficulties. — The  discussion  of  the  land  animals  of 
the  Jurassic  Period  is  embarrassed  by  a  systematic  infelicity  in  the 
accepted  methods  of  limiting  "  Periods.''  Technically,  periods  are 
founded  essentially  on  marine  formations  and  marine  life ;  and  properly 
so,  because  these  have  given  by  far  the  best  record,  and  most  closely 
reflect  the  deformative  movements  that  he  back  of  life  changes.  An 
ideal  marine  period  consists  of  a  great  advance  of  the  sea  upon  the 
continent,  attended  by  an  expansional  evolution  of  the  shallow- water 
life,  followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  sea,  attended  by  a  restrictional 
evolution  of  the  life.  The  ideal  division  between  such  periods  is  obvi- 
ously the  time  of  maximum  withdrawal,  when  the  fauna  developed  in 
the  expansional  stage  is  being  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  by  restriction. 
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ftm^cu^fr. 


iTui  -iie  bmfflf  »t  i  -ww  fiiiimL  it  'b»»iiiic  !iiii£  bv  seviffi*  natural  selection. 
Bun  ditoilv  -iie  fx^ttOiHum}^  mi:  rrisTriLtdunif  oi  tfei*  LutJ  life  are  pre- 
tfiuifLy  '^HTiTTHruL  ^j  ^oaf  jf  •**  iiH.  j^i  riiHiee  eh?  centers  of  these 
ai.TiiiiL   liOM  7»frj?iaf.    irf   r^•l^l•i!:Hac  -virii  nfee  'fiviSng  points  of  the 

W^ijKa  "^iie  iiimi  7%frj;ii  i?^  vMr"  7r:nt:riiiLt»iL  Js?  aner  a  great  deform- 
4crv*  iir^''!T:i*!ir.  x  a?  i*7P  ".?  ::•?  ?vrTi:ta?iT  jiiiwteii  by  topographic  and 
iciLiuinL'  jtffcj'ips*  taii  11117  '^■^  -^  ^mtj  «*xpaj3giocal  in  its  life  evolu- 
ti^Q*  iJ:ii»?i;ici  X  mn^  ■:«  r^^.^inca.-'narr.  Sorft  an  instance  is  the 
Pfr:::u>TT!2itf«i!  iiini  T^frb.-ii.  ir^tfa:  iri-fey  aai  gbciation  probably 
u^:cy  :iriJLr  if^sf*:  "i^!tf  *jTj.'rfUi?v  :c  jtuzii-ttr*?*  el  cb-eir  isJJuence  on  organic 
pr.Hiuccr.^Ti^s?^.  t?i3:  V:ec  "ie  iyo.T^'fiHiDn*  SA>Tect*nt  did  not  reach 
siarfi  >r^ir,->^  ir»i.  jl  fi^^rxL^in  :irrit:t?  acji  uopjgraphy  accompanied 
an  ir.crt'A<«t*  r  -iirc  ^-rva.  -rii^rv  fCi.dpi  iruiunirilly  be  an  expansional 
ewl.;J:tv:.    c  :>*  liioi  irV.     A"  >tjrii  :i:rie:f  4iisi->*  the  mild  deformations 


F:..  -7 


A   sV^^:^-:.  :". 


.isr~k:.TiC  T  *!.'   'Y*."..7r:trjtl.  7vtJk5x»Ci>  v^'  kWdJ  'aad  periods  and 


shoMl  i  *r.:iv-  .rv;.o:x':  >:..i./.  v.  .  ijt .-::.:  *5>Aiiir-s.  and  areas  of  aggra- 
dati-  !.  ::i\\r;-V*t  :  T  ;a  p.v*;  r-:\>  r ;  •:  :Va^  iAiid  life.  These  theoretical 
sefrv:r!.i>^  MX :..  :o  :::'jvt  K>  r,  n-i'.:;^:  ir.  i\\<'  iraiisition  from  the  Jurassic 
to  ii>'  Cf  ::.;4!.o*:.i:ir.  vr  Iautt  Crx:aoi^Hi<.  TIh?  l^u-beckian,  usually 
regar'it--:  :.>  :\.v  cv^\i\s:  >:,iO'  of  tiiO  Ki;!\>{van  Jiinissic.  and  the  Wealden, 
a-Uiiliv  njiarvied  :\<  liu^  o;v:.:!".sr  siain^  of  ihe  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
Eurojje.  tlioudi  they  l^ritiiro  :V.o  vlivir.ing  lino  of  ihe  marine  periods, 
really  con<l it ute  toctnluT  iho  i;o;\r:  of  aii  iin|x»rtant  period  of  terrestrial 
life  development.  On  the  Air.erican  continent  the  Como.  Trinity,  and 
Ijower  Potomac  horizons  standi  in  tlie  same  relations.  From  this  stage 
datcw,  as  we  shall  see,  the  initial  deployment  of  the  angiosperms,  one 
of  the  most  important  vegetal  revolutions  in  geologic  hist  or}'.  In 
thi«  Hlage  also  there  was  a  very  marked  deployment  of  the  great  reptiles. 
It  iH  inconHistirnt  with  a  normxU  treatment  of  reptilian  deployment 
to  (liHKc^vcr  it  along  the  lines  of  division  that  are  most  appropriate 
to  tlu*  murine  Hf<*-  natural  as  that  is  in  its  own  field,  and  best  as  a  gen- 
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eral  scheme  of  division.  A  division  at  this  point  is  made  particularly 
infelicitous,  so  far  as  the  land  life  is  concerned,  because  the  American 
beds  of  this  stage,  which  are  richest  in  reptilian  remains,  the  Como  or 
Morrison,  have  usually  been  referred  to  the  Jurassic  (Piu-beck  epoch). 
This  reference  is  now  questioned,  and  they  are  regarded  by  many, 
perhaps  by  most  investigators,  as  Lower  Cretaceous  (Wealden  epoch), 
while  by  some,  a  portion  of  the  beds  in  question  are  regarded  as 
Jurassic  and  the  rest  as  Lower  Cretaceous  (Comanchean).  This  adds 
grave  artificial  difficulties  to  the  natural  ones.  It  seems  best,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  leadings  of  natural  evolution,  and  to  consider  the 
reptilian  deplojonent  of  the  Jura-Comanchean  land  epoch  as  an  essen- 
tial unit,  with  some  parenthetical  guards  against  erroneous  references. 

The  Jura-Comanchean  development  of  the  land  vertebrates.  —  The 
anomodonts  and  some  other  ancestral  reptilian  races  had  followed  the 
stegocephaUans  into  retirement,  while  other  early  races  lived  on  in 
secondary  importance.  The  great  feature  of  the  closing  Jurassic  and 
opening  Comanchean  was  the  marvelous  development  of  the  saurian 
group,  which  made  this  the  central  stage  of  the  "  age  of  reptiles/' 

The  dominance  of  the  dinosaurs. — The  dinosaurs  in  particular 
attained  remarkable  size  and  diversity,  and  their  dominant  species  were 
easily  lords  of  the  reptile  horde.  They  deployed  not  only  along  the 
carnivorous  line  (Theropoda)  which  had  appeared  in  the  Trias,  but  also 
on  three  herbivorous  lines  {Smiropodttj  Omithopoda,  and  Stegosanria). 
Of  the  carnivores,  one  of  the  most  typical  was  Ceratosaxirns  nasicomis, 
from  the  Como  beds,  whose  general  aspect,  shown  in  Fig.  371,  illus- 
trates the  attitude  and  proportions  of  the  order.  The  fore  Umbs  seem 
to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  seizing  and  holding  prey,  and  rarely  for 
walking,  the  animal's  pose  being  facilitated  by  hollow  bones.  The  head 
was  relatively  large,  an  unusual  character  for  a  race  among  which  small 
heads  and  diminutive  brains  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Not  all 
the  theropods,  however,  were  gigantic;  there  were  small  leaping  forms, 
like  Compsognathus,  not  larger  than  a  rabbit. 

The  herbivorous  dinosaurs  {Stegosauria,  Sauropodaj  Omithopoda^) 
first  became  known  in  this  system,  but  their  development  was  so  ex- 

*  For  monographic  treatment  see  Dinosaurs  of  North  America,  O.  C.  Marsh,  16th 
Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv\  The  three  suborders  there  recognized  are  Theropoda, 
Sauropoda^  and  Pred^ntatCf  Omithopoda  and  StegosaurUi  being  regarded  as  divisions  of 
Predentata. 


traordinary  that  they  soon  outranked  the  carnivorous  forma  both  m 
size  and  diversity.  The  sauropoda  were  generally  massive  aninials, 
with  sub-equal  limbs  and  the  quadruped  habit.  Among  these,  Bronio- 
sauriis  (Ajmtosaurus)  attained  the  extraordinary  length  of  60  feet 


ton  l.,v  M:ir.-li.) 

iiTLiI  [HKsilily  iiiorc,  (akiiig  niiik  :l«  tmo  of  the  largest  of  known  land 
:iiiiiiiiils  (Fif:.  Ii7'2).  This  cnormaus  creature  ivaa  characterized,  nevcr- 
tlu'Icjis,  liv  wcakiH-ss  rather  Hum  strength.  Tlie  general  organization 
was  iimvicMy;  the  lu^id  was  vitv  small  relatively,  the  brain  ImWng 
less  iHaTiictcr  tliaii  the  siiiiial  enriL  "  The  task  of  pronding  food  for 
s()  larp'  a  liiniy  luusi  liavi'  litrii  a  severe  lax  on  so  small  a  head."  The 
inciinveiiieiiec  nf  ils  Inilkiiiess  nafi  |xTliai»s  relieved  by  an  aquatic 
(laliit.  From  the  fact  thai  ils  ski-Ieton  i;;  soinetiiiies  found  in  a  ncarlv 
complete  aiul  onlcrly  state,  it  has  l)een  inferred  that  the  creature  was  not 
infreiiueiitly  tlic  vietiiii  of  ils  own  niassiveness,  and  lost  its  life  bv 
pinking  in  some  soft,  treacheroas  slinal.  Thbs  colossal  animal  may  be 
taken  art  illustrating  tlie  [wint  at  which  bulk  becomes  a  burden,  and 
as  signalizing  an  approach  to  tlie  limit  of  evolution  in  the  line  of  size. 
Even  larger  than  BronlOHaurns,  anil  the  largi-st  of  all  knovm  dinosaurs, 
was  Brackiosaurus,  of  wliich  the  femur  measured  more  than  two  meters 
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in  lei^h  (80i  inches).'  There 
were  several  other  genera  of  similar 
nature  and  of  bulk  only  inferior 
to  these  monsters.  The  tribe  was 
most  abundant  and  most  special- 
ized in  America,  which  was  doubt- 
less its  place  of  origin;  but  some 
European  forms  (notably  Cetio- 
saurus  of  England)  were  so  closely 
related  aa  to  be  regarded  by  some 
as  generically  identical. 

The  typical  ornithopod  (bird- 
footed)  dinosaurs  were  bipedal  iu 
habit,  much  as  the  carnivores  were. 
On  the  hind  limbs  there  were 
usually  only  three  functional  toes, 
so  that  they  left  a  bird-like  track; 
the  fore  limbs,  however,  had  five 
digits.  Camptosaurus,  known  both 
from  America  (Morrison  beds)  and 
Europe,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
Eiu'opean  Iguanodon  of  the  AVeal- 
dcn,  was  one  of  the  largest  of  tlie 
ornithopod  dinosaurs,  mea.iuring 
about  30  feet  in  length,  and  about 
18  in  height,  in  the  walking 
posture.  Other  related  forms, 
like  Nanosaunis  or  Laosaiirus, 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  in  height  and  were  the  small- 
est of  this  group  known. 

The  8tegosaiu-S|  like  the  sauro- 
pods,  were  quadrupedal  in  habit, 
and,  like  them,  had  solid  bones. 
They  were  curiously  armored,  and 
formed  a  group  of  very  remarkable 
creatures  that  frequented  England 


'  Riggs,  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  1903. ' 
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food  in.  t&e  small  Tnammafa  and  reptiLes  frequeating  the  shores  of  tl» 
estuaries.  Prtrnftfve  lizards  were  doubtless  abundaat.  but  because  of  their 
terrestTEil  habits  and  smalT  scKr  ^enr  few  if  aar  have  been  discovered* 
Tbt  aifcflit:  €f  wiEnmL  Sir;  tibr  ftarosanrsL — ^It  ha^  abready  beea 
noteii  that  the  erow(&ig  of  the  land  may  have  lei-l  some  reptiles  to 
take  to  the  sea.  The  same  inSaence  mav  have  forced  others  to  take 
to  the  aETr  and  th^eby  escape  the  monsters  of  the  swamps,  jun^ies^ 
and  forestsw  WhateTer  the  cause^  the  m^^t  unique  feature  of  the 
period  was  the  development  of  fiytng:  reptiles.  Appearing  at  the 
very  dbee  rf  the  Trias  in  a  few  yet  imperfectly  known  foruiifs  they 
presKitcd  themsehres  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Jura^c  periml  (Lower 
lias),  as  fuHy  devefopeii  ffying  animals  in  the  genus  LHnwrphod(m,, 
and  later  formed  a  diversified  group  embracing  long-tailed  forms^  as 


Fig.  374. — A  fijing  saomzu  Rhtimpharhynchus  jpA^wrus  Marsh,  in  whk*h  the  wing 
membranes  are  presserved:  about  one-fourth  natural  size.  The  rod-tike  boiie^ 
that  support  the  wing  membranes  are  the  extended  hfth  phalanget>:  the  caudal 
oar  and  the  elongate  skull  are  aLso  well  shoii>ii.  From  the  lithographic  stone  at 
Eichstadt^  Bavaria. 


Rhamphtyrhynchuii,  and  short-tailetl  forms,  as  PtenKlactylu^,  With  little 
doubt  they  sprang  from  some  ajsnle.  hollow-bi^neii  saiiriiui,  more  or 
less  remotely  akin  to  the  slender,  leaping  dmosjiurs.  IVtweon  the 
ponderous  brontoeaurs  (Fig.  372)  and  the  airj"  ptenxlaetyls  (Fig,  374), 
the  Jurassic  suarians  present  the  strangest  of  contr:\sts.  Tl\e  %lunvssio 
pterosaurs  were  small,  but  their  successors  attaineil  a  \vuig-spn\nd  of 
nearly  a  score  of  feet.  They  were  curiously  compi>site  in  structure 
and  adaptation.     Their  bones  were  hollow,  their  fore  liml>s  moilititnl 
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fur  tiii^iit.  their  hv^is  binl-like,  and  their  javs  set  with  teeth;  but  tooth* 
)t>»i>  fonibt  :i[  lenieih  :tppearpd.  They  were  Qot  adorned  with  feathers, 
but  pntviiteil  mih  lueuibrnnea  ijtretched,  in  bat-like  fashion,  from  the 
fun'  liinb^  ro  ihe  body  and  liiniler  limits,  and  serving  as  organs  of 
dight  -■*>*'  l"ig.  -iT'i).  The  tiftii.  ipr  aa  9ume  paleontologiats  beUeve, 
the  unirth.  .iiijit  waa  ^really  HXtentieil.  and  served  as  the  chief  sup- 
ptirr  for  the  winis  inenibnme.  The  ^jtemum  was  greatly  develope<l, 
implying  that  tliey  bad  mie  powers  of  flight,  a  concluaon  sup- 
portiHl  by  the  xvcurrenee  of  tiieir  remainii  in  marine  sediments  free 
t'niiii  land  n-lii-s.  iiidicutiiig  burial  far  out  to  sea.    They  haii  a  singu- 


(Restoted  by  M&nh.) 

I;ir'--  '  ';•  !:;:;!■.■>;  r-'ii-lik;-  uiil,  with  a  ruildcr-like  e.Tpangion  at  the  end 

!''■.,■  y'.--.-ii:uTv!s  i-".::,  :!7''  iiiid  short  tails,  and  were  usually 
-•^riukl  .i:'-'.  -ii-;>:.T.  !-"-.;ilv  ■i'^.Tctuiiitcd  as  first  found,  the  ptero- 
<;>■;■■-  ,;,..i-v.v.".;  m'  ri.;ii';tl  .■':-!:'i:i'  .-f  •iiructure  during  their  career,  and 
{]•,!■  -'.  ;  s    ■'  ::..'ir  r.T.-..!:-\.:'  ir  :'vi''iMtiiiT!  arc  fur  the  most  part  unknown. 

The  appeanince  of  sue  birds.— A  Ifss  liizarre,  but  really  greater 
i>\''l':'i.H:.  «:i^  r]ii>  .■it'.ri-[!;ii'>r:i;if->i:.'S  .iifiVTi'iitUitiou  of  true  bu-ds,  which 
:i|i|'r;iri-'i  ill  :i  -ir.-il.irlv  ;iiiv;i:;i-<'.i  ~:;iri.'  I'f  4ovelopuient.  The  ancestors 
iif  tlLi.'  jTiTc-aur-  .ir..!  liic  i'ir'is  may  o.LHibt !f ss  have  been  closely  alliwl 
f;ir  back  tii\v:inl  rl>-  pnint  of  o'l union  *ai.iruin  or  stegocephalian  diver- 
gence, but  tlifTp  is  no  miil.MU'e  whatoviT  tiiat  the  pterosaurs  developeil 
uito  true  birdrf.  Tlie  two  are  tyjitv;  in  analogoiL-?  and  parallel  evolu- 
tion, ami  not  of  ^ucoe-ifiive  n-lationshif.  Tlie  earliest  known  biril, 
ArchcEDpteryx  nmrnini  iTip.  377),  ^hows  an  aii^aucetl  state  of  evolution, 
and  at  the  same  time  clear  traces  of  reptilian  ancestry.    From  this 
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ancestry  it  retiuned  a  long,  vertebrated  t^,  reptile-Hke  claws,  and 
fore  Umbe,  teeth  set  in  sockets,  biconcave  vertebrae,  and  separate  pel- 
vic bones.  On  the  other  hand,  its  head  and  brain  were  bird-like, 
its  anterior  limbs  adapted  to  flying  in  bird  fashion,  not  m  pterosaurian 
fashion,  its  posterior  limbs  modified  for  bird-like  walking,  and  most 
distinctive  d  all,  it  was  clothed  with  feathers.  The  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  feathers,  while  yet  the  body  retained  so  many  reptilian 
features,  is  most  notable.  But  for  their  fortimate  preservation,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  creature  would  have  been  classed  as  bird  or 


reptile.  The  known  species  was  somewhat  mider  the  size  of  a  crow. 
Two  skeletons  and  a  ^gle  isolated  feather  fomid  in  the  lithographic 
quarries  of  Bavaria,  are  the  only  rehcs  yet  recovered  from  the  Upper 
Jurassic  beds. 

The  non-placental  mflmtnalg. — ^The  marvelous  deployment  of  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  reptiles,  of  pterosaurs  and  birds,  makes  the  scanty 
record  of  the  mammals  all  the  more  singular.  Only  a  few  jaws  of  the 
size  of  those  of  mice  and  rats  have  been  found  either  in  America  or  in 
Europe  (F^.  378).    These  low  types  are  referred,  without  complete 


■  •:x  racpicniL  .irsr.    '^li^  aLuar  lo  hatv  bem  insecrivo- 
■  •"laoiiK*    !!  TUMceEUi  3ajaBnis  have  been  found. 
JBTF  indnded  monbeis  of 


rifiirly  all  tlif  fff^iliziiWe  group;  that  were  not  i.lt;penilent  on  the  aogio- 
BfifrftKni-!  [itiintR,  fiirectly  or  inilirectly.  A*  before,  the  neuropterous 
iiri'l  f.rtlifiiitfTfiiis  ordera  predominated,  the  former  re[»e8ented  by 
well  forrii'd  (IrnKon-ftir-fl,   in  addition  to  nm'-flies  and  tenmtes;    the 
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latter  by  cockroaches,  crickets,  etc.      To  these  were   added   many 
beetles  of  sevnal  different  families,  some  Hemip(era.  the  earliest  known 


Fio.STS. — Lower  jawa  of  American  non-placental  (pdj^rotodout)  mammals  of  the 
I'pper  JuTBs^.  a.  Priaaidon  fenu;  b.  Dryilettet  roroj.  One  aiu! one-h&lt  tiinea 
natural  sue.     (After  Mvsh.) 

Dip/era,  represented  by  flies,  and  the  earliest  knowii  Hymenoplera, 
represented  by  ants;  but  the  Lepidoplera  (butterflies  and  moths)  were 
yet  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  flowering  plants. 

Little  that  is  new  relative  to  the  life  of  the  fresh  waters  is  revealed 
by  the  Jurassic  strata. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  COMANCHEAN  (LOWER  CRETACEOUS)  PERIOD.^ 

Introductory. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jurasteic  period,  large  areas  in  the  western  part 
of  North  America  which  had  been  submerged  became  land,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  period,  the  larger  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  above  sea-level.  The  history  of  the  Cretaceous 
period,  as  that  term  has  commonly  been  used,  is  rather  complex. 
Tlie  general  sequence  of  events  in  North  America  is  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Early  in  the  period  there  was  a  somewhat  wide^read  warp- 
ing of  the  continental  surface,  resulting  in  sedimentation  at  many 
points  within  the  continental  borders.  Submergence  was  extensive 
in  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  sea  extended  thence  as  far  north  as  the 
Ouacliila  Mountains,  and  temporarily  beyond,  while  on  the  Pacific 
coast  a  narrow  border  of  the  present  land  was  beneath  the  sea.  Along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  western  interior, 
considerable  tracts  were  brought  so  low,  or  into  such  an  attitude, 
as  to  Ix'conie  the  sites  of  deposition,  though  not  submerged  beneath 
tlie  sea.  A  prolonged  period  of  sedimentation  followed  these  geo- 
graiiliic  changes.  (2)  Tliis  j)eriod  of  sedimentation  was  followed  by 
an  interval  wlien  most  of  tlie  areas  which  had  recently  been  the  sites 
of  deposition,  wlietlier  marhie  or  non-marine,  were  exposed  to  subaerial 
degradation.  (3)  After  tliis  interval  had  been  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  very  considerable  erosion  of  the  Early  Cretaceous  beds,  the 
sea  encroached  upon  the  Atlantic  and  GuK  borders,  covering,  and  in 
general  spreading  beyond,  the  non-marine  formations  of  the  earlier 
stage.  It  again  covered  Texas,  and  presently  extended  northward 
over    the    Great    Plains    to    the    Arctic    Ocean,    forming    a    great 

*  For  a  full  review  of  the  American  Cretaceous,  up  to  1891,  see  White  (C.  A.)  Bull 
82,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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mediterranean  sea  several  hundred  miles  wide  from  the  moiith  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
south,  di\'iding  the  continent  into  two  unequal  parts,  a  larger  eastern, 
and  a  smaller  western.  On  the  Pacific  coast  also,  the  sea  extended 
its  area  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  land.  There  have  been  few 
greater  incursions  of  the  sea  over  the  land,  and  therefore  few  equally 
great  geographic  changes,  during  the  long  history  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  A  long  period  of  deposition  was  initiated  by  the  sub- 
mergence, and  this  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  (4)  a  widespread  with- 
drawal of  the  waters.  The  mediterranean  sea  disappeared,  and  the 
borders  of  the  land  were  extended  seaward  on  the  east,  the  south  and 
the  west,  and  the  continent  became  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  now. 

The  formations  of  the  Cretaceous  system  are  conmionly  divided 
into  two  main  series,  the  Lower  and  Upper.  To  the  former  are 
referred  the  deposits  of  the  earlier  and  lesser  submergence,  and  to  the 
latter,  those  of  the  later  and  more  extensive  submergence.  The 
distinctness  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  is  however  so  great 
that  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  classi- 
fication here  adopted,  to  regard  the  two  series  as  separate  systeuLs, 
and  the  corresponding  divisions  of  time  as  separate  periods.  From 
the  physical  standpoint,  the  distinction  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cretaceous  is  greater  than  that  between  the  dififerent  parti5  of  any  Paleo- 
zoic system,  as  commonly  classified,  if  the  MissLssippian  and  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  be  regarded  as  separate  systems,  and  greater  than  that  between 
the  Cambrian  and  the  Ordovician,  or  between  the  Devonian  and 
Mississippian.  The  paleontologieal  phase  of  the  question  is  discussed 
elsewhere.  If  the  Lower  Cretaceous  be  separated  from  the  Upper, 
it  may  be  called  the  Comanchean  or  Shastan  system.^  The  propriety 
of  this  classification  becomes  the  more  striking,  since  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  other  continents. 

This  classification  involves  no  new  idea.  Hill,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  North  American  Cretaceous  where  both  the  Lower 
and  Upper  systems  are  developed,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  their 
distinctness,^  and  Neumayr,^  after  reviewing  the  relevant  evidence 

*  The  first  of  these  terms  has  been  applied  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Texas  (Hill), 
and  the  second,  by  Le  Conte  and  others,  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  California. 
'See  references  to  his  papers  in  the  following  pages. 
» Erdegeschichte  Bd.  II,  p.  377. 
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flrawn  rhirfly  from  the  phenomena  of  the  old  worid,  concliuies  that 
if  the  ilwtinctm^ss  of  the  I-ower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  hail  been  known 
when  the  arreptetl  tirae-tlhii^ions  were  established,  they  would  have 
lieen  nuule  s»*|xnnite  divisions  of  e<|ual  rank  with  the  Triassic,  Jura^ic. 
ete.  The  I^>wer  and  Tpper  Cretaceous  are  therefore  here  considereiJ 
as  tw<>  si>ini*what  cloeely  asnoeiatetl  periods,  coordinate  with  the  Triaisie 
anil  Junissir. 

Thf*  ft»lliAvinsj  tablt*  p.  HX)'  givt^  some  idea  of  the  relation's  of  the 
twfi  systenis,  and  of  their  part.**,  thou^  the  correlations  for  different 
reci*>n'<  are  not  to  W  rt^vnloti  as  exact. 

TiiK  CoMwriiKAx    Sha.-^tax,  Lower  Cretaceous)  System.^ 

'Dm*  w.irpini;  whirh  inarkf^l  the  opening  of  the  Comanchean  period 
oern.<ionr(l  \\\v  ilt*velo|)nu*iit  of  extensive  lakes  or  other  basins  of 
iHin  mjirinr  «ltjM:siiioii  in  some  {wrts  of  the  continent,  while  other 
\\\\v\<  wvTv  tlrprt'sstMl  UMieath  the  sea.  The  Comanchean  deposits  of 
flir  \flnnfir  Mini  l!iisterii-<Iuh*  ro:istal  plaia^^,  and  in  certain  parts  of 
thr  uiwtf  in  intrrior,  are  iM>ii-inarin«':  tliose  of  the  western  Gulf  region, 
rxtf'ijilinj:  MS  iwv  nurfh  :is  ilit'  Ouaehita  Moimtains  and  even  a  little 
lM'\«>fn|.  Mif  •  Ijicllv  mariiH'.  whilr  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  whoUv 
sf»  I  mm  fl.i-  «listril)ntinii  of  ihr  marine  strata  of  the  svstem.  it  is 
rlr^i  III  »f  1»\  \:\r  \\\r  hwiivr  part  of  the  continent  was  above  .sea  level 
<lii?mi^  ih»'  priio.l,  iml«v>  thr  il(»posits  have  been  extensively  removed 
l>v  fU'vKuj.  Miiil   this  {\nvs  not   apjM'ar  to  Ix?  the  case. 

7V;r  Atlnnfir  nwl  (lulj  Border  Regions. 

V'*  nn.lrrsi.'UHl  tlu'  rrlations  of  the  Cretaceous  on  the  Atlantic 
(•n;i  (."  if  .lioiiM  Im'  rrrallnl  that  (hiring  most  of  the  Paleozoic  era, 
til''  Mir.i  iM;f  nf  tlir  Appalachians,  as  far  as  the  present  coast  and 
l»ry«»?).I.  \\M<  lami,  and  that  when  the  Appalachians  came  into  exist- 
rn(M^  at  I  hi*  cIom*  of  tiii^  ralco/oic,  soini^  parts  of  Appalachia  were  bowed 
or  lnolvcn  sn  as  to  JMM'onu*  the  sit(\s  of  de|H)sition,  and  here  the  Triassic 

'  I'nr  !»n  r\<M«lli'nl  Miimin.'irv  «»!'  tlu»  Lonmt  Crotaceoiw,  sec  Stanton's  Lower  Cre- 
(n<'«'niH  iMjfiiMiiMiw  mihI  rjiun.'i'*.  Jour.  (»f  (JtH>l.,  Vol.  V,  1897,  pp.  579-610.  As  the 
titlp  implio-.  ilii-*  p}i|HT  \\vnU  ^^ill^  palr«»iitological,  rather  than  physical  questions. 
rull  l»il'liomM|»l»v. 

'Pal a  ronrrrnitii:  tiir  l.owrr  ('ro(anH>us  fonnations  of  the  Atlantic  coast-  are  to 
ho  foiiiul  ill  rr|»ort?*  of  tin*  ( Jpolo^iral  Siirvovs  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  (Vol.  I). 
Sit  aNo  Mo(.MH\  artiolr  ritrd  l)eloxv. 
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beds  of  the  Atlantic  p^o^^nce  were  laid  down  (p.  1).  The  sedimen- 
tation was  attended  and  followed  by  igneous  intrusions,  and  prob- 
ably by  faulting  and  warping.  At  the  close  of  the  Triassic  period, 
as  nearly  as  now  known,  the  surface  was  again  deformed,  and  a  period 
of  erosion  which  lasted  through  the  Jurassic  period  inaugurated. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  Comanchean  period,  both  the  Appalachian 
Moimtains  and  the  area  of  the  present  Piedmont  plateau  had  been 
degraded  well  toward  base-level.^  Little  warping  of  the  surface  there- 
fore appears  to  have  been  needed  to  convert  portions  of  the  coastal 
lands  into  sites  of  sedimentation.  That  part  of  the  Comanchean 
(Lower  Cretaceous)  system  which  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
called  the  Potomac^  series.  The  formations  tentatively  referred  to 
the  Jurassic  5  are  generally  included  in  this  series.  Other  names 
have  local  application  (see  table  above). 

The  conditions  of  sedimentation  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf 
coast  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  along  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  corresponding  formations  constitute  the  Tuscaloosa  *  series. 

The  approximate  surface  distribution  of  the  Potomac  and  Tusca- 
loosa series  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  379),  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  they  are  not  traceable  into  each  other  at  tlie  surface; 
but  there  is  general  agreement  that  they  were,  at  least  in  part,  con- 
temporaneous. Neither  is  believed  to  represent  the  whole  of  the 
Comanchean  s}'stem  as  developed  elsewhere.  On  tlie  basis  of  fossils, 
the  Tuscaloosa  is  thought  to  represent  only  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
when  the  Potomac  was  in  process  of  deposition,  while  both  are  referred 
to  the  early  rather  than  the  late  part  of  the  period.  If  both  are 
referable  to  the  earUer  part  of  the  Comanchean  period,  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  say  how  far  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  emergence 
of  the  regions  where  the  series  occur  before  the  later  part  of  the  perioil, 

*  The  possible  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  (p.  59)  are  not  brought  into 
consideration  here. 

'McGee,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXV,  1888,  pp.  120-143;  Qark  and  Bibbins, 
The  Stratigraphy  of  the  Potomac  Group  in  Maryland,  Jour,  of  GeoL,  Vol.  V,  1897. 
pp.  479-506.  This  article  treats  of  the  Potomac  as  a  whole;  also  Bull.  Geol.  Soc. 
Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  187-214,  1902. 

*  Marsh  thought  the  whole  Potomac  series  Jurassic,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  1896, 
pp.  433-477. 

*  Smith  and  Johnson,  Bull.  43,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1887.  For  a  better  and  later 
summary  of  the  Tuscaloosa  of  Ala.,  see  Smith,  Geol.  Surv.  Ala.,  1894. 
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aiid  Low  far  the  reenih  of  tlie  renKmLl  of  the  latter  bed?  by  eroaoiL 
Tint  unconfamihy  brtwwn  thk  series  and  the  (Tpper)  Cretaceous 
aboA'e  bLoti'p  that  erosioD  remoi^d  Bome  of  the  fanner,  tiefore  the 
deposition  of  the  hxier. 

CimbtLtutAOflQ  jmd  itmctiire  cf  &e  Potomac  and  Toscalooaa  series.— 
Ijj  itH  iur>je  of  formation  the  Poi-anaac  senes  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Ifht^  familiar  erf  the  two  great  daases  of  deposits,  the  ierreMrvj},  a? 
diKtiiiguitsbed  from  the  niarine.  As  already  noted,  the  whole  eastern 
mountain  and  platf^au  region  eeems  to  ha^T  suffered  peneplanation 
during  the  Jurassic  jieriod,  attended  inevitably  by  the  deep  decay 
of  tljj-  underl}-ing  cr^-Ktalline  and  other  rocks,  and  the  consequent 
arruijjulation  of  a  heavv  mantle  of  readuarv  earth  and  insoluble  rock, 
llje  warping  "wiiich  inaugurated  the  Comanchean  period  seems  to  have 
inNolved  a  rise  of  the  axis  of  the  Appalachian  tract,  and  a  consequent 
rejuv<:'nation  of  tlje  drainage  from  it,  while  the  coastward  tract  was 
left  relatively  flat,  or  perhaps  bowed  into  a  conca\'e  attitude,  making 
it  a  z^^ne  of  U^lgment  for  the  sediments  broti^t  down  from  the  west. 
The  qui^kenc-d  drainage  of  the  axial  tract,  acting  on  material  prepared 
for  '-ahv  removal,  kraded  itself  with  a  burden  it  could  not  carrv  across 
the  low  eoa.«tal  tract,  and  dejxjsition  resulted.  It  is  perhaps  not 
n''e^'>^>ary  to  assign  coiicanty  or  [permanent  submergence  to  the  loilg- 
tiK'Ui  tract,  if  the  loariing  of  the  rejuvenated  head-waters  of  the 
htn;iiij-  was  >uffieir*nt ;  hut  lakes,  marshes,  etc.,  were  probably  features 
of  the  ana.  The.-^'  coiiditioii.<  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution 
of  the  d('j>osits,  which  cr>n.<ist  of  gravel  (or  conglomerate),  sand  (or 
Fan(L-iton(»;,  and  chiy. 

'I  Ik*  ^ra\-^l  for  conglomerate)  at  any  point  is  made  up  principally 
of  materials  <lrTived  from  the  formations  adjacent  on  the  west,  and 
.suhonlinatcly  from  the  subjacent  formations.  It  is  often  arkose  in 
Ihe  iniijicdiatr;  vicinity  of  the  feldspar-lx^aring  crystalline  rocks,  but 
elM'whcrc  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  resistant  products  of  mature 
wcalhcrin^.  Among  these,  (|uartz,  from  the  quartz  veins  of  the  crys- 
lallinc  rocks  is  often  consjncuous.  Chert,  quartzite,  and  sandstone  from 
tlie  Appalachians,  arc  also  con:;titueiits.  Tlie  gravels  are  sometimes 
dis|)(»s('d  irregularly,  constituting  lenses  or  beds  of  varying  thickness. 

The  sands  arc  sometimes  fine  and  the  grains  well  rounded,  as  if 
long  transported  by  moving  w^ater,  and  sometimes  coarse  and  angular, 
as  if  they  had  Ix^en  subjected  to  but  little  wear.    Like  the  gravel. 
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the  sand-beds  are  sometimes  rather  lawless  in  their  disposition.  Locally 
the  sand  contains  feldspar  grains,  or  bits  of  kaolin  which  have  resulted 
from  their  decay.  The  presence  of  the  feldspar  (or  kaolin)  in  the  sand, 
like  the  presence  of  pieces  of  schist  in  the  gravel,  shows  that  erosion 
sometimes  exceeded  rock  decay.  This  betokens  high  land  to  the  west 
whence  the  sediments  were  derived,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  the  region  west  of  the  site  of  deposition  was  tilted  upward 
at  this  time. 

Much  of  the  feldspar  of  the  crystalline  rocks  was  already  decom- 
posed at  the  time  of  the  Potomac  sedimentation,  and  the  resulting 
cla\'  was  often  separated,  in  deposition,  from  the  coarser  grains  of 
quartz.  This  separation  was  the  work  of  the  waters  which  trans- 
ported the  detritus,  and  while  it  was  eflfected  by  physical  means,  and 
for  physical  reasons,  it  resulted  in  the  separation  of  materials  which 
were  chemically  unlike.  The  separation  was  by  no  means  always 
complete;  but  it  went  sufficiently  far  to  give  rise  to  beds  of  clay  of 
such  purity  and  magnitude  that  they  have  been  extensively  utilized 
(especially  in  New  Jersey  ^)  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares.  The 
beds  of  clay,  like  those  of  gravel  and  sand,  are  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  huge  lenses.  The  clay  often  show^  little  trace  of  stratification, 
and  is  notable  for  its  bright  and  variegated  colors,  black,  wliite,  yel- 
low, purple,  and  red  being  not  uncommon.  WTiite  is  to  be  looked  upoD 
as  the  normal  color;  the  others  are  the  result  of  various  impurities, 
the  blackness  being  due  to  organic  matter. 

The  irregular  disposition  of  the  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  physical  conditions  where  the  sedimentation 
took  place.  On  an  exposed  coast,  the  waves  and  littoral  currents 
tend  to  spread  the  coarse  sediment  along  the  shore,  while  the  finer 
sediments  are  carried  farther  out.  WTiere  the  Potomac  sediments 
were  deposited,  such  processes  appear  not  to  have  been  effective,  and 
the  sediments  vary  notably  from  point  to  point.  Their  disposition 
is  often  such  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  deposited  along  the  lower 
courses  of  rivers  or  at  their  debouchures,  where  shore-waters  had 
little  effect  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  i)erfect  separation 
of  the  sand  from  the  clay  in  many  places,  points  to  the  existence  of 

'  Cook,  Geol.  Surv.  of  New  Jersey,  Report  on  Clays  (1870),  and  Kiimmel,  Rics,  and 
Knapp,  1904. 
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k>oal  conditions  which  allowed  of  the  differentiation  of  sediments 
to  an  unusual  degree.  This  diflferentiation  may  have  been  eflfecteJ  in 
large*  part  by  land  tlrainage.  If  marshes,  lagoons,  and  small  isokited 
lK)dies  of  water  were  the  sites  of  deposition,  and  if  the  contributing 
streams  were  of  varying  velocities,  and  therefore  bearing  loads  of  vari- 
oa*?  grades  of  coarseness,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure  would 
finil  their  explanation.  Slight  oscillations  of  level,  or  slight  shif tings 
of  tlu*  delK)uchures  of  the  streams  may  have  caused  the  deposits  of 
s(»|)arate  streams  to  become  continuous.  Similar  results  might  have 
IxH'u  brought  about  if  the  conditions  were  estuarine.  If  this  was  the 
case,  tluTe  must  have  been  a  barrier  to  the  east,  shutting  out  the  sea, 
and  of  such  a  barrier  there  is  some  e\'idence.^ 

In  aildition  to  the  clastic  sediment,  there  is  a  little  lignite,  and 
s(»nu»  iron  ore,  and  though  both  are  Avidely  distributed,  neither  is  of 
much  commercial  value.  Both  formations  are  natural  results  of  the 
conditions  assigned.  Amber  has  been  found  in  the  series  at  several 
|)oints,  though  in  small  quantities  only.^ 

Thi*  Tusc^aloosa  s(Ties  is  like  the  Potomac  in  general  constitution, 
thoujjjh  gravc^l  is.  on  the  whole,  less  important.  Clay  predominates 
in  ihe  lower  jH)rtion,  and  sand  in  the  upper.  The  bright  colors  and 
the  irrr^ular  stratigrajJiy  characteristic  of  the  Potomac  are  also  char- 
acteristic of  tlu*  Tuscalocx^a  stories. 

Tin*  l\)ti)inac.  as  already  implied,  is  a  series  of  formations,  rather 
than  a  single^  formation.  Kven  if  the  lowermost  part  of  the  series 
heretofore  called  by  this  iianu^  proves  to  be  Jurassic,  the  portion  above 
is  not  a  unit.  In  Maryland  ^  two  distinct  formations  (the  Patapsco 
and  (he  Ixaritan^  have  Ikhmi  recognized  within  it,  the  one  unconform- 
al>le  (»n  the  othiM*.  .\  similar  subdivision  has  not  been  established  for 
the  series  farther  south. 

Stratigraphic  relations.  -  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  Potomac 
series  rests  uneoiiforniably  on  the  Triassic  (New  Jersey)  and  pre-Cam- 
brian  ilNMinsylvania  and  south)  formations.  Its  general  strati- 
graphic  Halations  an*  sliown  in  Fig.  3S0.  The  Tuscaloosa  series  rests 
on  crystalline*  schists  (pre-Cambrian)  at  the  east,  but  farther  west  on 

>  Clark  aiul  liihbins,  lUill.  (JtM»l.  Soc  oi  Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  200-12. 
MliiHick.  \m.  \at.,  Vol.  XXXIX.  liK)r>. 

'  Clark.  Joiir.  of  Geol.,  Vol.  V,  1S97,  pp.  -ITO-oOO;    also  Man-land  Geol.  Sun'., 
Vol.   1.  pp.   191  2. 
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Paleozoic   strata.     Both   the  Potomac  and    Tuscaloosa  are  overlain 
iinconformably  by  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds. 

Thickness. — The  Potomac  series  rarely  reaches  a  thickness  of  700 
feet,  while  the  thickness  of  the  Tuscaloosa  series  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  reaches  1000  to  1500  feet. 


Fio.  3S0. — Section  showing  relations  of  various  members  of  the  Coastal  series.     C» 
Comanchean;  K,  Cretaceous;  E,  Eocene;  Af,  Miocene;  PZ,  Pliocene;  Q,  Quaternary. 

The  Texas  Region} 

The  Lower  Cretaceous  system  is  much  more  fully  represented  in 
Texas  than  farther  east  and  north,  but  its  stratigraphic  relations 
are  the  same.  The  beds  appear  at  the  surface  over  an  area  distant 
from  the  coast  (Fig.  380),  dip  seaward  at  a  low  angle,  and  are  concealed 
near  the  coast  by  younger  formations. 

The  C!omanchean  system  of  Texas  embraces  three  distinct  series. 
The  oldest  was  perhaps  contemporaneous  with  the  Potomac  series, 
but  the  yoimgest  is  probably  younger  than  any  part  of  the  series  of 
the  Atlantic  C!oast.  The  system  is  much  thicker  in  Texas  than  far- 
ther east,  ranging  from  1000  to  about  4000  feet,  the  slighter  thickness 
being  to  the  northeast,  and  the  greater  to  the  southwest.  In  Mexico, 
these  thicknesses  are  greatly  exceeded. 

The  three  series  of  the  Comanchean  system,  commencing  below, 
are  (1)  the  Trinity,  (2)  the  Fredericksburg,  and  (3)  the  Washita. 

*  Present  knowledge  of  the  Cretaceous  in  this  region  is  due  largely  to  the  work 
of  R.  T.  Hill.  The  latest  account  published  is  in  the  21st  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.,  Pt.  VII.  An  earlier  paper,  Geology  of  Parts  of  Texas ^  Indian  Territory  and  Ar- 
kansas adjacent  to  the  Red  River,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  V,  1893,  pp.  297-338,  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  author's  other  papers,  the  more  important  of  which,  from  the  pres- 
ent point  of  view,  are  the  following:  The  Texas  Section  of  the  American  Cretaceous, 
Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  34,  1887;  The  Topography  of  the  Cross  Timbers  and  Surround- 
ing Regions  of  Northern  Texas ,  Idem,  Vol.  33, 1887;  Description  of  the  Cretaceous  Rocks 
of  Texas  and  their  Economic  Value,  First  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Texas,  1888;  Meso- 
zoic  Geology  of  Southwestern  Arkansas,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Arkansas,  1888; 
The  Comanche  Series  of  the  Arkansas-Texas  Region,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  1890; 
Note  on  the  Texas-New  Mexican  Region,  Idem.,  Vol.  Ill,  1891. 

Further  accounts  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Texas  are  to  be  found  in  the  Second  Ann. 
Rept.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Texas  (Taff),  and  in  the  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt. 
II,  pp.  217-237,  HiU  and  Vauglian. 
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The  T'^^'.-v  ?Mi?:s,*  ihe  cl-iest  member  of  the  svstem  in  Texas, 
k  '^rycy^J^ym-^i-ie^  re  liie  Tnastac  or  older  rocks.  Its  fossils  are  such 
as  :•>  ^Jl^r-  r:ii?ieyi  ?he  que:?!  ion  of  its  refwence  to  the  Jurassic  sj-stem, 
Ivi::  i'  i>  r.  ■:  ^:r.-.n>^rJy  <•>  cb^^itied.  The  basal  part  of  the  formation 
t  iikt-  :!x  r  j:- -n-iS^  <i  5 be  easi.  in  being  non-marine,  but  the  upper 
pAr:>  ^Tv-r»-  yT*>«u^:  bi  sip;a-irater.  The  series  consists  of  sands,  cla}?, 
r.-ar;>.  Ar. ;  ::::>:?>:: orjft?.  Ir.  the  lower  port  of  the  series  any  one  of 
lbo<*-   \:sir:  ;:>    s^r:^    o-jf    nvk   crade:?  into  any  other,   vertically   or 


V  -.  :     N>. :      ->%■.•  ■; .  •  ■■.  <."...■  -a  :r*£  ;vx'  v-  «:•:  : '  .*• « \^n^a .  hean  beds  near  Austin.  Texas.     The 

A"     .:•:  ,'    A  .t-.x  :>  ^-^v.Wc:  r.A".      jx^:-rsr.  o;  ?eition  al¥>ut  4  miles.     (U.  S.  Geol. 

<  ■  --. 

V.  r:;-  vT;/..}  -  75.'  s^:k>  ^^  :.:;iir^  sn^th  asphalt  and  bitumen. ^  It 
I  \:<  *.  .-  V.  r":/A,ir  .  :•  :':.•  •  •.;^y:-::a  M.vontains  in  .Arkansas  and  Indian 
i:  rr::  ->  -v.-r^  ::..^  ^\:iV:t^  :"  'he  ej>x*h  appear  to  have  had  their 
^V.  :  A::<r  ::>  ;r:-t>::i  :.  -:*  rv.ore  than  2000  feet  Cmaximuin)  of 
><.:•.  '.:.  :  .r>,^  ;/.;.>;.rs  :  ":.;iVv  >>:::  a  shoaling  of  the  waters,  followed 
!  }    :.    "  -^vi^j  ^^  .i.:;  ::::v;;^un-:<^ ;  :ho  next  epoch. 

1  y ':■'■■■  ^  -  '  •  <-:r:?>i.  wluoh  r*verlios  the  Trinity,  is  more 
^^ii^V   V.      •  >  ;  ~ '■-;■><  r.  ::.  uch  it  does  not  now  cover  all  of 

•:.^^      v:  ..  >       :  >;1  <;:.;::.:  or^vi^a.     The  series  extends  north 

^'  '  •  O :;,.-,.  ,:;..:*:.;.:/.  :vr'!.:\:>s  around  its  western  eml  over 
:i  -i  ■'  ^  ,  :  ,■  :.;::=:  -r::;.  ;\- :  \\\^:  ii%  Xew  Mexico.  The  earliest 
lv.;<  ,:  :.o  -:.;-  ;.:-  v'.;.<:iv.  :■:.  1  •  f  slialiow-water  origin:  but  thick 
^ivi-  «  :  .::,<:,!;  :  .:.:/. k  .w  ::r  ::.  otlior  jxarts  of  the  series.  In  the 
vui^i:\  »:*  t'.u^  <':..:\>.  t<;\v:.r;y  !..\:  t.^  tlie  Ouachita  uplift,  where 
iho  >ho]v  pha>os  ^  f  ::;o  t.-nu-ti.^n  nro  ivsi  known,  the  formation  is 
rolativoly  t!\ip.  :;:i.i  -.r.air/.y  v^astio.  The  Invlericksburg  series  is 
nuich  Kss  variaMi\  both  in  tliivki.i-^s  aiui  oomjx^ition,  than  the  Trinity 
series  IvKnv.  and  ci^ntains  n;on^  ia-oariMu<  material. 

The  FnHlorioksluirir  foniiation  i<  vnvrlain  hy  the  Washita,  a  series 
wluch  reconls  an  eixn^h  of  sluv\iinir  waters,  though  the  sea  was  some^ 

*  Hill,  op.  cit..  p.  liH)  ot  s<xv 

'  Idem. 

»  Eldridge.  BuU    213  f.  S.  Giv>l.  Surv..  p    :^)l. 
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times  clear  enoiigh  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  impure  limestone.  The 
series  is  made  up  of  alternating  beds  of  clay,  limestone,  sandstone,  et«. 
In  its  tj-pical  development  in  Texas,  more  than  half  the  Comanchean 
system  is  calcareous,  and  chalk,  rather  than  limestone  in  its  ordinary 
form,  prevails.    In  general,  the  clastic  beds  thicken  toward  the  Ouachita 
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Fro  3R2 — Shows  the  effect*  of  faulting  on  outcrops  of  the  \anous  Cretaceou>"  for- 
matioDS  near  U%alde  Texas  Ce  (Edwards  hmestone)  Cdr  (Del  Rio  clay), 
and  Cb  (Buda  limestone)  are  the  local  subdiMtnons  of  the  Comanche  syst^. 
Kef  (Eagle  Ford  formation}  is  the  lower  part  of  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous 

Mountains,  while  the  befls  of  clialk,  which  point  to  clearer  wat^r,  thicken 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Locally  the  Comanchean  system  of  Texas 
is  deformed  and  notably  faults!  (Figs.  381  and  382). 

Westward  and  northward  extension.  —  The  Comanchean  forma- 
tions ori^nally  spread  westward  from  Texa,s  over  a  considerable 
area  in  eastern  Now  Mexico,  and  probably  even  to  Arizona,  where  the 
system  is  5000  feet  thick  •  and  carries  the  Texan  fauna,^  and  north- 

•  Rsnflome,  ProfoHBional  Paper  21,  and  Bisbee  folio  U.  S.  Geol,  Sun-. 

*  Stanton,  Profeasional  Paper  21,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  70. 
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ward  around  the  western  end  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains,  an  undeter- 
mined distance  into  Kansas.^  Though  they  appear  at  the  surface  in 
small  areas  only,  their  extent  may  be  considerable  beneath  younger 
formations.  The  exact  relations  of  the  Comanchean  strata  of  Kansas 
(Cheyenne  sandstone,  Kiowa  shale,  etc.)  to  those  of  Texas  have  not 
been  established.  The  Kansas  beds  appear  to  be  referable  mainly 
to  the  Washita  epoch,  though  some  of  them  may  be  older.  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  the  Kansas  beds  is  less  than  200  feet.  The  Coman 
chean  system  also  occurs  in  Oklahoma  (near  Garrett)  and  Colorado 
(near  Canyon  City).^ 

In  Mexico. — ^As  in  Texas,  the  Comanchean  system  of  Mexico  is 
mainly  limestone,  and,  though  but  imperfectly  known,  it  has  been 
estimated  to  have  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  10,000  to  20,000  feet. 
While  the  system  in  Mexico  agrees  with  that  of  Texas  in  its  large  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  rock,  the  soft  chalk  of  the  plains  grades  into 
hard  limestone  in  the  mountains.  This  difference  is  perhaps  the  result 
of  the  dynamic  movements  to  which  the  Mexican  strata  have  been 
subject. 

The  distribution  and  character  of  the  Comanchean  svstem  in  Mexico 
are  such  as  to  show  that  a  large  part  of  that  country  was  beneath  the 
sea.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  mingled  over  the  site  of  some  part  of  the  present  land,  but  this 
has  not  been  proven.  If  there  was  union,  it  was  probably  across 
southern  Mexico  or  perhaps  even  Central  America,  and  so  related, 
by  shallow  water  restriction  or  by  ocean  currents,  to  the  Californian 
coast,  as  to  prevent  free  faunal  intermigration. 

In  its  abundance  of  limestone,  the  series  of  Texas  and  Mexico 
resemble  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
and  southern  Europe.  It  is  a  notable  fact  also,  that  the  faunal  aflini- 
ties  of  the  Comanchean  system  are  wdth  South  America  and  Europe, 
rather  than  \vith  California,  where  marine  Lower  Cretaceous  strata 
are  known. 

*  For  .summary  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  see  Prosser,  "  ComancheaD 
Seri(\s  of  Karusas,"  the  Univ.  Geol.  Sun-,  of  Kans.,  Vol.  II,  1897.  This  volume  give:? 
bil)liography  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the  state.  See  also  Hill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol 
I,  1895,  and  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Ill,  p.  85;  Gould,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XXV,  pp 
10-40;  and  Cragin,  Am.  Geol,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  233-8. 

*  Stanton,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  057. 
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The  Northern  Interior. 

Though  the  sea  is  not  known  to  have  had  access  to  the  western 
interior  of  North  America,  north  of  Kansas,  during  the  Comanchean 
period,  clastic  beds  of  fluvial  or  lacustrine  origin,  which  should  per- 
haps be  referred  to  this  period,  are  known  at  various  points  farther 
north.  The  beds  in  question  (sometimes  classed  as  fresh- water  Jurassic 
under  the  names  Morrison,^  Como,^  Atlantosaurus  beds,  etc.),  occur 
in  parts  of  Wyoming,  South  Dakota  (Fig.  349),  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,^  though  their  distribution  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined.* They  probably  reach  northward  to  Montana,  but  they  are 
best  known  along  the  Front  range  through  Colorado  and  Wyoming,^ 
and  in  the  Black  Hills.®  They  extend  south  beneath  the  marine 
Comanchean  of  southwestern  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.^ 
Beds  suspected  of  being  of  the  same  age  are  known  in  south- 
western Wyoming  and  western  Colorado.  If  these  beds  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Morrison,  the  formation  is  distributed,  perhaps  with 
notable  interruptions,  over  an  area  600  miles  long  by  300  miles 
wide  (Fig.  379).  The  limited  exposures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  beds  are  covered  by  younger  formations,  being  seen  only  where 
there  has  been  deformation  and  erosion.  The  rather  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  thickness  of  the  formation,  as  thus  far  reported  (commonly 
between  200  feet  and  300  feet),  indicates  that  it  was  deposited  on  a 

» Cross,  Pikes  Peak  Folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Su^v^,  1894. 
'Scott,  An  Introduction  to  Geolog>',  1897. 
5  Lee,  Jour,  of  Geol.  Vol.  X,  pp.  3G-50. 

*  The  following  references  touch  the  question  of  the  classification  of  these  beds: 
Marsh,  O.  C,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1878,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  210,  220;  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  ser.  4,  1896,  Vol.  II,  pp.  433-47;  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  ser.  4,  Vol.  VI,  1898, 
pp.  105-15;  Osbom,  H.  F.,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  1888,  Vol.  IX,  p.  187,  and 
Scott,  W.  B.,  Introduction  to  Geology,  1897,  p.  477;  Knight,  W.  C,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc. 
Amer.,  1900,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  383-87,  and  Wyo.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  45,  p.  138;  Ward,  Le3- 
ter  F.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  G.  S.,  1900,  Pt.  II,  p.  377;  WUliston,  S.  W.,  Amer.  Jour. 
Sci.,  ser.  4, 1901,  Vol.  XI,  p.  114,  and  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  XIII,  1905,  p.  338;  Hatcher, 
J.  B.,  1903,  Memoirs  Carnegie  Mus.,  Vol.  II,  No.  I,  pp.  67-72;  Darton,  N.  H.,  Bull. 
Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  1904,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  388,  425,  and  Edgemont  and  New  Castle  folios, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

•  Knight  classes  the  Como  beds  with  the  Jurassic.  Bull.  45,  Wyo.  Exp.  Station, 
p.  134. 

•Ward.  Jour.  Geol,  Vol.  II,  p  250. 

'  Stanton,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  XIII.  The  latest  studies,  reported  in  this  paper,  leave 
the  age  of  this  formation  in  doubt. 
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rather  flat  surface  by  agencies  capable  of  distributing  sediments  with 
some  degree  of  equality.  These  beds  are  frequently  unconformable 
on  older  formations,  including  the  marine  Jurassic.  In  the  Black  Hills 
region,  the  Morrison  beds  are  overlain  by  other  non-marine  beds  of 
Early  Cretaceous  or  Comanchean  age,^  some  of  which  are  coal-bearing. 

Farther  north,  in  Montana,  Alberta,  and  Assiniboia,  there  is  a 
series  of  beds  (the  Kootenay  and  Cascade  formations,  etc.)^  similar 
in  character  to  those  just  described,  but  not  known  to  be  connected 
with  them.  In  the  area  where  first  described,  the  Kootenay  formation 
occupies  a  narrow  belt  about  140  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide.  Simi- 
lar beds  have  been  discovered  farther  north.  The  Kootenay  beds 
are  mainly  clastic,  and  are  very  inconstant  in  character,  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  They  contain  some  coal,  and  the  fossils  are  mostly 
of  plants  of  Early  Cretaceous  types.^  The  Kootenay  formation  is  said 
to  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  7000  feet. 

The  non-marine  Kootenay  of  these  northerly  localities  rests  uncon- 
formably  on  marine  Lower  Cretaceous  beds,  the  fossils*  of  which 
are  so  like  those  of  the  Early  Cretaceous  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  beds  in  the  two  regions  were 
contenij)oraneous  and  laterally  continuous,  and  therefore  that  the 
sea  of  the  northern  interior  entered  from  the  west.  The  connection  may 
have  bo(^n  in  some  such  position  as  that  of  the  late  Jurassic  (Fig.  348). 

To  the  Morrison  and  Kootenay  formations  a  lacustrine  origin  has 
usually  been  iissigned.  There  is  perhaps  no  adequate  ground  for 
questioning  tliis  conclusion  for  some  parts  of  the  formations,  but  the 
character  of  some  of  the  beds  and  the  nature  and  distribution  of  their 
fossils  suggest  a  fluviatile  origin  for  parts,  and  perhaps  for  large  parts, 
of  the  seri(\s.  The  variations  in  the  character  of  the  beds  within  short 
distances  is  most  easily  explained  as  the  work  of  meandering  rivers. 

^  Dartoii  and  Smith,  Edgcmont,  S.  D.-Wyo.  folio,  and  Darton,  New  Castle,  Wyo.- 
S.I).  folio,  V.  S.  Gcol  Surv. 

2  Sec  Cascade  formation,  Fort  Benton,  Mont,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

3  (i.  M.  Dawson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  3S,  pp.  120-127.  A  brief  general  description 
of  the  formation.  A  fuller  statement  by  the  same  author  is  found  in  Report  Geol. 
Surv.  of  Canada,  1SS.3.  For  the  corresponding  formations  in  the  United  States,  see: 
Newberry,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  191-201;  Weed,  Bull  Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Vol. 
Ill,  1892,  pp.  301-23;  Weed  and  Pirsson,  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
and  Bull.  139,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;   and  Wood,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  44,  1892,  p.  401. 

*  Whiteaves,  Contributions  to  Canadian  Paleontology,  Vd.  I,  Pt.  II 
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It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  fossils  of  plants  and  land  animals  should 
be  so  widely  distributed,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  in  a  lacus- 
trine formation,  though  their  wide  dissemination  in  a  region  of  land 
deposits  would  be  readily  imderstood  if  the  region  were  flat  and  sub- 
ject to  aggradation.  The  leg-bones  of  large  land  animals  (dinosaurs) 
are  frequently  foimd  upright,  or  inclined  at  some  considerable  angle 
to  the  bedding  planes,  as  if  the  animals  had  been  mired.  Some 
of  the  bones  of  the  Morrison  beds  are  said  to  be  in  such  condition  as 
to  show  that  they  were  exposed  and  partly  decayed  previous  to  their 
burial.  In  other  cases,  one  end  of  a  bone  appears  to  have  undergone 
subaerial  decay,  while  the  other  was  preserved.  If  one  end  was  sunk 
in  mud  while  the  other  was  exposed,  as  might  be  in  marsh  or  fluviatile 
deposits,  this  phenomenon  would  be  explained.  In  the  Black  Hills 
region  there  are  some  beds  of  limestone  composed  largely  of  the  secre- 
tions of  fresh-water  algse.^ 

The  position  of  these  formations  in  reference  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  axis  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
Appalachian  axis,  and  the  same  conception  as  to  the  mode  of  origin 
may  be  entertained.  This  involves  some  lacustrine  ^  or  quasi-lacus- 
trine deposition,  combined  with  fluvial  and  sheet  wash  aggradation. 
The  extraordinary  thickness  assigned  to  some  parts  of  the  Kootenay 
formation  (7000  feet)  is  scarcely  credible  under  any  hypothesis,  except 
as  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  oblique  deposition  and  subsequent 
thickening  by  shear  and  mashing. 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  correlate  the  Kootenay  formation  with 
the  Morrison,  nor  is  it  possible  to  correlate  either  the  Kootenay  or 
the  Morrison  with  the  Potomac,  the  Tuscaloosa,  or  the  Comanchean 
of  Texas;  but,  except  perhaps  the  Kootenay,  the  other  series  are  thought 
to  correspond  approximately  with  the  Trinity  of  the  Texas  region, 
and  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Potomac.  The  difficulty  in  the  correla- 
tion of  these  formations  with  those  of  the  coastal  regions  lies  in  the 
facts  (1)  that  they  nowhere  approach  each  other,  and  so  have  no 
stratigraphic  inter-relations,  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  reliable  standard 
with  which  they  may  be  separately  compared. 

Between  Kansas  and  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  Lower  Cre- 

*  Darton  and  Smith,  Edgemont,  S.  D.-Xeb.  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'. 
'Dawson,  loc.  cit. 
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taceous  strata  are  not  known.    They  may  underlie  some  parts  of  the 
later  formations  between  these  localities,  or  they  may  be  wholly  absent. 

The  Pacific  Border. 

In  the  United  States. — The  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  have  great 
development  in  California,  where  they  attain  their  maximum  known 
thickness.  They  here  constitute  the  Shastan  group,^  made  up  of  two 
principal  divisions,  the  KnoxviUe  below,  and  the  Horsetoum  above. 
The  former  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  20,000  feet  (according 
to  estimate),  and  the  latter  of  6000  feet.  These  thicknesses  are  local 
and  exceptional,  but  thicknesses  of  12,000  to  15,000  feet  have  been 
calculated  in  several  places.  The  Sacramento  valley  was  the  site 
of  tlui  thickest  deposits,  the  sediments  being  furnished  by  the  newly 
uplifted  Sierra  and  Coast  ranges.  Throughout  most  of  the  greut 
series,  including  the  basal  beds,  there  are  e\'idences  of  sliallow-wuter 
origin.2  Dark  clay  slates  predominate,  but  there  is  also  a  nota- 
ble amount  of  sandstone.  The  fossils  of  the  Knoxville  beds,  like  those 
of  the  Jurassic  of  the  same  region,  point  to  faunal  connections  with 
Russia,  while  those  of  the  Horsetown  beds  seem  rather  to  point  to 
connections  with  southern  Asia  and  Europe.  These  changes  in  life 
imply  geographic  changes  of  importance. 

The  Shtistan  group  is  found  along  the  western  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  in  the  Coast  ranges  of  California,  Oregon,^  and  Wash- 
ington. Where  its  base  has  been  observed,  it  sometimes  rests  on 
metamori)hic  rocks  of  unknown  age,  and  sometimes  on  the  Jurassic. 
It  is  overlain  unconformably  ^  in  some  places,  and  without  apparent 
unconformity  in  others,  by  the  Upper  Cretaceous  (Chico  *),  while  in 

^  Gabb  and  Whitney,  Paleontology  of  Cal.,  II;  White,  On  the  Mesozoic  and 
C^nozoic  Paleontology  of  California,  Bull.  15,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  Becker,  Bull 
19,  II.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.;  Turner,  Geology  of  Mount  Diablo,  Cal.,  Bull.  Geol,  Soc.  Am., 
Vol.  II;  Diller,  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Northern  California,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  VoL  XL, 
1890,  and  Cretaceous  and  Early  Tertiarj-  of  Northern  California  and  Oregon,  Bull 
Geol.  Soc.  .\m..  Vol.  IV,  1892;"  Diller  and  Stanton,  idem,  Vol.  V,  The  Shasta-Chico 
Series,   a  Summary   for  the   Pacific  Coast  brought   up  to   1894. 

'Diller   and  Stanton,   Bull.    Geol.   Soc.   Am.,   Vol.   V. 

*Merriam,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  IX,  1901,  p.  71. 

*  Becker,  Bull.  19,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  12;  also  Monograph  XIU,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv  . 

p.  188. 

*  Fairbanks,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  415-430,  and  San  Luis,  Cal.,  folio,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv. 
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still  others,  the  latter  sjrstem  is  absent.^  The  Knoxville  formation  of 
the  Coast  Range  of  California  contains  some  igneous  rock.^ 

The  faimas  of  the  Shastan  and  Comanchean  systems  are  markedly 
unlike,  and  since  the  differences  do  not  seem  referable  to  climate,  it 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  sort  of  a  barrier 
between  the  two  regions.  In  the  United  States,  this  barrier  seems 
to  have  been  a  wide  one,  but  in  Mexico  it  was  probably  narrowi 
for  the  Comanchean  faima,  or  some  part  of  it,  extends  west  to  the 
western  part  of  Mexico  (Sonora),  while  farther  south  the  Pacific  fauna 
reached  eastern  Mexico  (San  Luis  Potosi).  The  exact  position  of 
the  barrier  which  separated  the  oceans  is  not  known.  It  appears 
to  have  lain  farther  west  in  northern  Mexico,  and  farther  east  in 
southern.  The  failiu-e  of  the  two  faimas  to  mingle  does  not  prove 
the  complete  separation  of  the  oceans,  but  it  indicates  that  any  con- 
nection there  may  have  been  was  slight,  or  that  the  barrier  between 
them  extended  well  to  the  south,  perhaps  as  far  as  Central  America. 

Though  the  exact  time  relations  of  the  Comanchean  and  Shastan 
series  have  not  been  determined,  they  are  believed  to  be  approximately 
equivalent.  It  follows  that  the  exact  relations  of  the  Shastan  system 
to  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Potomac  series  are  not  defined. 

North  of  the  United  States. — Farther  north,  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
beds  (Queen  Charlotte  series)  occur  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,^ 
where  they  have  a  thickness  of  between  9000  and  10,000  feet.  In 
British  Columbia,  the  coast  line  was  east  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  and 
extended  farther  and  farther  east  with  increasing  latitude,  until  the 
ocean  swept  clean  across  the  site  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  early  part 
of  the  period,  and  extended  south  along  the  area  which  is  now 
the  east  base  of  the  moimtains.*  In  this  southerly  extension  of  the 
sea,  the  area  of  deposition  was  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  land 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Selkirks.  The  Kootenay  formation  is  per- 
haps partly  contemporaneous  with  these  marine  beds,  but  largely 
yoimger.     The  Comanchean  system  of  British  Columbia  generally  rests 

*  Ro6eburg,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

'  Fairbanks,  San  Luis  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

•  Dawson,  Geo.  M.,  on  the  Earlier  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  Northwestern  Por- 
tion of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  38,  1889,  pp.  120-127.  This 
article  contains  a  map  showing  relations  of  land  and  water  on  the  northern  Pacific 
ooast  in  the  early  Cretaceous. 

« Dawson.  Science,  March  15,  1901;    and  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  87. 
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unconformably  on  the  Triassic  sj'stem,  and  contains  some  volcanic 
material  and,  locally,  some  coal. 

Farther  north,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  has  not  alwaj's  been  separated 
from  the  Upper,  but  the  former  has  extensive  development  in  some 
parts  of  northern  Alaska,^  where  it  locally  contains  coal,  and  is  known 
even  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  also  believed  to  occur  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  opposite  Disco  island.  From  the  fossils,  the  Green- 
land beds  are  believed  to  represent  some  such  horizon  as  that  of  the 
Kootenay,  or  Potomac.^ 

Panama. — Conglomerate  of  Early  Cretaceous  age  is  said  to  occur 
on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,^  its  materials  ha\'ing  been  derived  from 
the  south.  The  Cretaceous  beds  here  rest  unconformably  on  forma- 
tions of  late  Jurassic  (probably)  age. 

The  Close  of  the  Comanchean  (Lower  Cretaceous)  Period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Comanchean  period,  or  at  its  close,  there 
were  considerable  changes  in  the  geography  of  the  continent.  Along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  borders  were  changes  (perhaps  before  the  close 
of  the  jxTiod)  which  converte^.d  considerable  tracts  of  the  known  Potomac 
and  Tuscaloosa  series  from  areas  of  deposition  to  areas  of  erosion. 
In  T(»xas,  Xhv  sea  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Comanchean  system  was  some- 
what (Unformed  and  faulted,  while  in  Mexico  the  deformation  of  the 
system  was  n()tabl(\  Following  these  changes,  the  Comanchean  sys- 
tem was  subj(»cted  to  prolonged  erosion.  Geographic  changes  also 
alT(H*t(Ml  the  western  coast.  Locally,  as  in  the  southern  Coast  range 
of  California,  there  was  folding  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds,*  and 
volcanic*  activity,  while*  in  other  places  the  sea  spread  itself  over  areas 
which  had  been  land.  Still  other  areas  appear  to  have  emerged  at 
this  time,  and  never  to  have*  been  again  submerged.^ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  deforniative  movements  at  the  close  of 
the    \\Viv\\   Cn^taceous    jxTiod    were    considerable.    They   were    more 

'  Sclinidcr,  lUill.  Gool.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  245-G,  Professional  Paper,  20, 
pp.  72-77;  Mendenhall  aiul  Scliradcr,  Professional  Paper,  15,  p.  37;  and  Collier, 
Bull.   IMS,  r.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  1.5-17. 

'  Wiito  and  Schuchcrt ,  Cretaceous  Scries  of  the  West  Coast  of  Greenland,  Bull. 
Cool.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  343-368.  1S9S. 

»  Ilci^hey,   Bull.  Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  of  California,  Vol.  2,  pp.  240-249. 

*  Fairbanks,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  41.5-430,  and  San  Luis  folio,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 
Baiisome,  Bisbee,  Ariz,  folio.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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extensive  than  those  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  the 
Paleozoic  periods  as  now  defined,  if  the  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian 
be  regarded  as  separate  periods.  To  appreciate  the  force  of  this  point 
in  its  bearing  on  the  distinctness  of  the  Early  and  Later  Cretaceous 
periods,  it  is  needful  to  anticipate  the  history  of  the  latter  sufficiently 
to  say  that  it  was  inaugurated  by  a  notable  submergence,  affecting 
great  areas.  It  brought  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains  beneath 
the  sea,  allowing  (Upper)  Cretaceous  beds  of  marine  origin  to  be  deposited 
on  the  eroded  surfaces  of  the  Potomac,  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  the  Coman- 
chean  series.  In  Texas,  no  species  of  marine  life  is  known  to  have 
lived  over  the  time-interval  recorded  by  the  unconformity  between 
the  two  systems.  Not  only  was  the  Texan  area  of  the  Comanchean  series 
submerged,  but  the  waters  extended  themselves  far  beyond  their 
earlier  limits,  covering  himdreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  which 
had  long  been  land.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
seas  of  the  Late  Cretaceous  period  extended  farther  east  than  diu'ing 
the  Comanchean  period  in  some  places,  for  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata 
sometimes  rest  on  pre-Cretaceous  beds.^  In  British  Columbia,  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  while  in  some  parts  of  Alaska,  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous is  unconformable  on  the  Lower.^  On  stratigraphic  grounds, 
therefore,  the  distinctness  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  from  the  Upper 
in  North  America  is  such  as  to  warrant  their  recognition  as  separate 
systems,  and  their  distinctness  in  some  other  continents  is  perhaps 
equally  great.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
is  here  regarded  as  a  system  distinct  from  the  Upper. 

Thicknesses  of  strata  afford  no  basis  for  the  separation  of  systems, 
yet  it  may  be  noted  that  though  the  average  thickness  of  the  Coman- 
chean system  is  not  so  great  as  the  average  thickness  of  the  formations 
of  most  Paleozoic  periods,  yet  its  maximum  known  thickness  (26,000 
feet  in  California,  measured  by  the  customary  method)  is  greater  than 
that  which  any  Paleozoic  system  is  known  to  possess  at  any  point  in 
America. 

The  Lower  Cretaceous  in  Other  Continents. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period,  it  will  be  recalled,  con- 
siderable areas  of  central  -Europe   which  had  been  submerged  were 

>  Fairbanks,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XLV,  1893,  p.  478. 
'Schrader,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  13,  Plate  40, 


tniDverved  intC'  or}'  Imici.  wfaik-  otiifiT  sreaF  ^mespEtd  from  iIk*  se&.  bd 
vr^Tf  not  ift>  fihuoufd  ah  i(>  lie  draiiHtd.  Iii  'dif'  opporatF  cf  sccie  a 
tii^  ]uk<!5h.  niaraiMfh.  «Btiiaiifib.  and  otlier  lodpnifffit  baaxi?  -viac^  T^esdieii 
iroiL  iu*5K»  z^^rnxmim:  ciimiEOi.  titt*  tnmffliiaii  irom  i^  Jin-staar  pErk*i 
It'  tiH  J-ariy  CTRtaeeouh^  ih  TBcarded.  Tlie  tildBBi  df^iasif  hi  ibese 
utm-umnuf  Tviiien'  il  Ijieduiid  Purbwi  iiedf  srt  cbasied  as  Jurassic, 
wiiii^-  lai*r  bin  canfamiuble  iiedf-  TTealdfiii  are  geoEWiIhr  PE^SkT^ie^i 
m-  GrHiucfiuuh.  Tht-  interrtgitiaii  of  marhie  gecfiniffmaflaaD  in  socnbem 
iurcip^  at  tlfr  done  of  tiie  JuraafflLC  ^wbf  le»  paieral,  and  OTer  cc*ii- 
Mid^ubi*-  ureuh  the  Lcjwer  CretiwieauF  sucoeedf  lihe  Jxira^c  ocmfonii- 
aUiy,  liuiL  >»»'"»r  nianut:.  In  £.i]aBi&,  the  ptadancm  from  Jurassk 
to  L'-W*jr  CT*n.2i(!eciuf  i^  often  ho  fsanx^^e^  that  no  pbne  of  di^-isioii 
«tuj  lie  drawn  Ij^wwen  them. 

Thf-  EurigieaL  area^  of  dejKiatian  may  be  groi^iBd  in  xwo  fffincipal 
yroviixiy^.  m  nurthem  and  a  Houthem.  To  the  farmer  belong  the  Cre- 
ta'iHfjut  }>*d-  fi  Enphiiid,  (central  Europe,  and  Sxiaaa;  to  the  latter, 
Xh^m^  fi  wjM\hPTii  Fraiit:e.  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ralkan  penmsula. 
Tii*-  two  jrcnin'^e?  were  f*ejiara1ed  by  a  aeries  of  x^bzids  which  now 
fonij  the  liijEjiland«  rif  France,  sofuthem  Germany,  and  Austria.  The 
ijortli'^nj  i^^rfjAin'.ie  .ne^emf  abo  t.o  have  been  partly  shut  off  from  the 
Ailarjtif;  Uj  tJje  west.  The  souihem  prminoe  was  continued  east  over 
tJie  f'orr'^ix^ij'ling  latitude?  of  Aaa,  and  south  over  the  ncfftbem  border 
of  Africa. 

hi  Eurojx^  a*?  in  North  -\inerica,  the  Cretaceous,  as  that  term  has 
U^'ij  usf-d,  Is  fii-vtible  int/j  two  major  parts,  a  Lower  and  an  Upper, 
air  db-tinct  an  Fuwessive  syslen^is  usuall}'  are.  In  general,  the  Lower 
ih:  rnijf;}]  rnon;  restricted  in  its  distribution  than  the  Upper,  and  is, 
to  a  larjrfT  extent,  of  non-marine  origin.  In  both  these  respects, 
iJje  I/Aver  Crc'tac^fous  of  Europe  is  in  harmony  with  the  Comanchean 
of  Nortli  Aiijerica. 

Durirjg  tlje  initial  stages  of  the  Early  Cretaceous  period,  the  areas 
of  wdirnr'ntation  were  more  or  less  isolated;  but  later,  advances  of 
tlie  rA'ii  <fnlurged  some  of  these  separated  areas,  and  finally  united 
^iiiny  of  thf*ni  by  bringing  them  beneath  a  conmion  sea.  The  expan- 
'^ion  of  thcj  c»picontinental  sea  was  still  greater  at  the  opening  of  the 

*  hlnrlij  Crrltirrfms  in  here  used  instead  of  Comanchean  for  the  time  during  which 
"*  Mfrufii  cc>rr(sMp(>nding  to  the  Comanchean  of  the  North  American  continent  were 
down. 
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Later  Cretaceous  period.  Stated  in  other  terms,  the  widespread  sub- 
mergence of  areas  which  were  land  during  the  Early  Cretaceous  period, 
marked  the  conunencement  of  a  new  period,  because  it  established 
new  geographic  relations  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  separation  of  the  two  systems  in  Europe,  where 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  is  often  conformable  on  the   Lower,  is  some- 


I  areas  are  areaa  of  deposition.    (After  De  Lapparent.) 


what  less  pronounced  than  in  North  America.  The  Upper  Cretaceous 
is,  however,  much  more  widespread  than  the  Lower. 

The  Cretaceous  Bystems  of  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of 
western  Europe  are  best  known,  and  the  classification  now  some- 
what generally  accepted,  though  often  with  slight  modifications,  is 
based  on  the  formations  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  and  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  p.  109. 

In  other  continents,  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  have  not 
always  been  clearly  differentiated,  yet  enough  is  known  to  show  that 
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the  Lower  and  Upper  Cret;ureois  sy^nns  are,  in  general,  markedly 
different,  bixh  in  ongjn  and  iiktribution. 

In  Europe. — ^Tbe  fen»dl  relations  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
western  Eun:pe  have  already  been  suggested.  The  lowest  beds  of  the 
system  in  •iifferent  regioos  are  probaMy  not  strictly  contemporaneous, 
for  the  basir;:?  in  which  they  were  deposited  appear  to  have  come  into 
existence  si  j^.^niewhat  different  times,  some  of  them  enduring  from 
the  Junkss^io  perioi^L  The  non-marine  deposits  of  the  early  Neocomian 
were  later  succeeiied.  in  many  places,  by  beds  of  marine  origin,  and  of 
greater  extent. 

The  <Iow  encnxichment  of  the  sea  over  western  Europe  during  the 
Early  CretactH^us  jvrio«.i  seems  not  to  ha\'e  been  without  interruptions, 
for  r^nen?*^  ch:inges.  more  or  less  local  and  temponuy,  took  place  now 
and  again,  n^-^^tablishing  lacustrine  conditions,  or  severing  marine 
ctHurnunioations  between  regions  which  had  been  overspread  by  a 
ct>nirnoii  <*^a. 

In  e^^neral  then^  is  ereat  diversilv  in  the  formations  of  the  Lower 
CnnaotHHis  in  ct^ntral  and  western  Europe.  They  embrace  all  sorts 
of  olastic  nn^ks.  from  ct>arse  to  extremely  fine  (plastic  clays);  also 
glauronitic  Ivils.  limestone,  and  beils  of  coal  (northwestern  Germany) 
and  iron  t^re.  Thev  embract\  indt^xl.  about  all  varieties  of  sedimentary 
rcH'k  ♦•xcvpt  chalk,  the  rix»k  from  which  the  name  "  Cretaceous  "  was 
derived. 

Tht'  ir«>n  otk"  which  incurs  kx*allv  in  the  Lon^'er  Cretaceous  of  Or- 
many,  diffei^  from  most  formations  of  this  ore.  It  occurs  in  beds 
made  up  of  noilules  of  iron  carlx^nate  derived  from  the  Jurassic  beds. 
Thcst*  ore  lx^tL<  are,  therefore,  of  clastic  origin.  They  reach  a  maxi- 
mum thickne.ss  of  nearly  100  feet.  In  general  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
Fx'd.s  of  Europe  are  more  generally  indiu^ated  than  those  of  eastern 
North  America. 

In  England,  the  WeaMen  formation  is  thought  to  have  been  accu- 
mulated as  a  great  delta,  20.000  or  30,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
in  an  inlanrl  body  of  water  which  occupied  a  part  of  England,  and  parts 
of  the  continent  to  the  east.  The  .^dimentsare  thought  to  have  come 
from  thf;  north.  The  later  Neocomian  beds  of  England  contain  some 
greensand  (glauconite).  The  succeeding  Gault  series,  mainly  clastic 
and  nr'arly  1000  feet  (maximum)  thick,  is  more  widespread  than  the 
Neocomian. 
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In  southern  Europe  the  marine  sedunentation  of  the  precedmg 
period  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  rest  con- 
formably, and  with  poor  definition,  on  the  Jurassic.  Limestone  is 
here  the  most  conmion  sort  of  rock.  In  southeastern  Europe,  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds  are  foimd  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Russia  (Cauca- 
sus, Transcaucasia  and  Transcaspian  regions)  and  about  Moscow. 

Other  continents. — Lower  Cretaceous  formations  of  marine  origin 
are  widespread  in  Siberia,  Japan, ^  and  southern  Asia,  but  in  Umited 
areas  only  in  most  other  parts  of  tne  continent.  The  system  is  beUeved 
to  have  slight  development  in  the  moimtain  regions  of  northwestern 
Africa,  where  it  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
southern  Europe,  and  is  unconformable  beneath  the  Upper  Cretaceous, 
and  in  South  Africa.^  Marine  Lower  Cretaceous  is  also  widespread 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  but  not  elsewhere  east  of  the 
Andes.  The  absence  of  marine  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  east  of  the 
Andes  in  the  southern  part  of  South  America  is  in  keeping  with  its  gen- 
eral absence  about  the  borders  of  the  South  Atlantic  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  marine  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  occur  in  many  places 
about  the  southern  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,^  as  in  India,  the  Hima- 
layan region,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  at  a  few  points  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  The  areas  where  the  system  is 
exposed  are,  however,  mostly  small. 

Climate. — In  the  aggregate,  the  known  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous of  America  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  great  diversity  of  climate. 
Even  in  Greenland,  the  climate  seems  to  have  not  only  been  milder 
than  now,  but  as  warm  as  that  of  warm  temperate  regions  of  to-day. 

TVTiile  the  climate  of  the  Cretaceous  periods  has  not  been  deter- 
mined in  detail,  European  fossils  seem  to  afford  better  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  zones  than  those  of  America.  From  them  paleontologists 
have  thought  to  find  warrant  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  cUmate  under- 
went more  or  less  fluctuation  during  the  course  of  the  periods. 

The  fresh-water  fossils  of  those  deposits  of  central  Europe  which 
represent  the  transition  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  are, 

*  Outlines  of  Geology  of  Japan,  1902,  pp.  59-73. 

'Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Com.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1901,  p.  38:  and  Corstorphine,  His- 
tory of  Stratigraphical  Investigations  in  South  Africa,  Rept.  S.  Af.  Assn.  for  Adv. 
of  Sci.,  1904.    Geology  of  Cape  Colony,  Rogers,  1905,  pp.  281-330. 

'Neuina3rr.    Erdegeschichte,  Bd.  II. 
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on  the  whole,  of  such  a  character,  particTiIiirlT  as  to  aje,  as  to  indi- 
cate a  climate  \diich  was  far  from  tropicaL  So  far  as  they  afiFcH'da 
warrant  for  inference,  the  climate  of  central  Europe  would  seem  to 
have  been  comparable  with,  that  of  the  temperate  portions  of  America 
to-dav.     The  fossils  of  bwer  latitudes  denote  a  warmor  eBmate. 

Close  of  the  perioiL — Geographic  changjes  of  importance  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  Early  Cretaceous  period, 
and  are  recorded  I'l )  in  the  unconformities  between,  the  Lowh*  and  Upper 
Cretaceous  3V!?tems,  and  (2'\  in  the  differences  in  their  distribution. 
Unconformity  between  the  two  sjrstems  is  recorded  at  some  points 
in  pjirope,  in  North  Africa,  Ln  Australia,  where  it  is  great,  and  in  South 
America.  The  ^lifferences  in  distribution  between  the  two  s^'stems 
will  appear  in  the  accoimt  of  the  following  system. 

THE   LIFE  <  >F  THE  0.>iL\NCHEAN  PERIOD. 

The  terrestrial  vegetation. — Fossil  plants  constitute  the  chief  record 
of  t.hf  Iir>  of  the  opening  epoch  of  the  Comanchean.  The  \'ery  earliest 
rornapohean  flora  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Jinrassic,  in  that  the  cvca- 
MffiTi.-,  conifer:^,  fernr-.  an«l  b.trsetails  were  the  dominant  forms.  In 
VMT()\f(',  where  the  Jura.'=sic  grades  into  the  Cretaceous  through  the  Pur- 
\f(cV  MTid  \\V-.iI,len*  and  their  continental  equivalents),  this  rather 
inonotonou.-  crroup  continued  to  hoLl  posjsession  of  the  land  throughout 
the  Lovvf-r  r'retaeeous,  except  in  Portugal,  where  angiosperms  appeared. 
'I'he  u\i'Xu\yf'T^.  of  this  group  continued  their  slow  modernization,  but  did 
not  uri'lerfro  any  radical  change  in  Europe  during  tUs  period.  So  far 
;i-'.  knovvn,  th^-  same  was  true  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  but  data 
rel;itivr-  to  these  regions  are  scanty.  The  same  appears  also  to  have 
\it'(\\  tnu-  of  northwestern  America,  where  (in  Shastan  and  Kootenay 
wrie.-;  th^s^-  ^oups  made  up  the  recorded  flora  and  formed  beds  of 
conL 

The  introduction  of  angiosperms. —  But  in  the  central  and  eastern 
Americnn  region  rei)resentatives  of  the  present  reigning djTiasty  of  plants, 
tfie  fin^ic^sixTinH,  including  both  monocotyledons^  and  dicotyledons, 
np)W'jired  in  the  I/)wer  Potomac,  and  developed  strongly  during  the 
prriod,  HO  that  by  the  oix^ning  of  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous  they  seem 

'  Moiiorotylodoiw  have  been  reported  earlier,  but  the  identification  is  not  beyond 
qiicMlon. 
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evidence  is  less  strong  on  this  point.  The  new  flora  is  best  represented 
in  the  i'otoniac  formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  notably  in  Virginia 
mill  ^hlrvlan(l,  where  it  has  been  carefully  studied  bv  Ward  and  Fon- 
laine.*  It  is  represented  in  the  Tuscaloosa  formations  of  Alabama* 
ut  a  soniewliat  later  stage  (Upper  Potomac),  in  Kansas  in  a  highei 
(Washita)  horizon,^  and  in  the  Black  Hills.*  The  angiosperms  do  not 
(KTur  in  the  lowvst  plant-b(*aring  horizon  of  Texas,  the  Trinity,  nor 
in  the  lowrrniost  horizons  in  Kansas.  The  exact  horizon  of  the  angio- 
s|H»rins  o(  the  Rlack  Hills,  relative  to  that  of  the  earliest  angiosperms 
oi  the  Atlantic  cmist,  is  not  determined,  but  the  angiosperms  form  a 
mui'h  smaller  juirt  of  the  flora,  and  its  general  aspect  is  less  advanced. 
In  west  (iitrnland,  about  Lat.  70°  N.,  the  Kome  series  contains  a  few 
aii^ios|HMins,  while  in  the  next  higher  series,  the  Atane,  probably 
r|»|HM*  Cretaceous,  the  angiosperms  outnumber  the  lower  forms.^  WTiile 
exart  rurn'lalion  is  impossible,  it  seems  probable  that  the  angiosperm- 
ous  fvohuioii  w:is  then*  somewhat  more  tardv  than  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  ol  the  Tniled  States.  In  Portugal,  primitive  tj-pes  of  angio- 
s|H  rms  a|>|H'ar  in  the  Aptian  stagi*  (p.  109),  but  not  among  the  88  species 
ol  till'  NiMuuinian  sta^».  At  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  or  base 
nl  {\\r  rpiHM*  (^Alluan  sta^O,  angiosperms  are  much  more  abundant, 
ami  Ih'Iuh;;  ti>  laiuiliar  «:eiKM*a  (^NfKs.sa/ras,  Lauras,  Eucalyptus,  Myrica), 
IhiriNii.iiilirtI  witli  [\\v  si'vcral  plant  betls are  f ossilif erous  marine  beds 
wlmh  n'siinl>K'  ihi»s4»  of  the  C'oiiianchean  series,  but  they  do  not  afford 
I  hr  nirans  «»i  r\aii  i'orrelali(»ii,  though  they  indicate  that  the  Fredericks- 
Imi^  SI  rits  approximately  rorres|K)nds  to  the  middle  or  upper  por- 
tion ol  Mu'  Lowrr  ('rt'tanH)us  of  Portugal,  and  favor  the  \4ew  that 
tlir  \tlaiilii*  roast  i(K)k  pn'cedence,  both  in  time  and  numbers,  in  the 
<\«.lu(iim  ol  thr  aii^ii)S|H'rins.  The  Ihnitation  of  the  angiosperms 
to  ilii"  www  horilcr  of  {\\v  eastern  continent  is   also  more  consistent 

'  W.imI,  \im.  Jt.ui.  ScL.  Vv.l.  WWl,  IS88,  pp.  119-131;  15th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  a 
<;«•..!    >urv  .   IS'.Ki,  IM.   I,  pp.    Hk?  :>I'J:    Si'ionco,  VoL  V,  1897,  pp.  411-419. 

lomaiiu".  \m.  Juur.  Sfi.,  Vol.  XVll.  1870,  pp.  151-157,  229-239;  Mon.  XV. 
P.  S  (u'ol.  Surv..  l.ss«»  :  rnn-.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mils.,  VoL  XV,  1892,  pp.  487-495;  Bull 
1  l.'i,  I  .  S.  <M'ol.  Siirv  ,  ISDf.. 

=  Smith,  Uopt.  (uH>l..  Cmustal  Plain,  Ala..  1894.  pp.  307-308. 

3  Kiiowlton,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  L,  I8a">,  pp.  212-214. 

*  Wartl.  ,Ii)ur.  CmvoI,  VoL  II.  1894,  pp.  25()-2l>0;  19th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv., 
1897-'.)S,  pp.  .'V21-712. 

•IIr<T,  riora  Fossilis  Arotica.  ^^^lite  and  Schuchert.  BulL  GeoL  Soc.  Am.,  VoL 
IX,  1S98. 
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with  their  mtroduction  there  by  sea  currents  from  the  western  con- 
tinent, than  with  an  origin  on  the  eastern  continent,  for  they  were 
not  there  generally  prevalent  until  the  beginning  of  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous. 

The  \aew  that  seems  best  justified  at  the  present  stage  of 
evidence  is  that  the  angiosperms  developed  on  the  old  lands  of  the 
eastern  part  of  North  America,  and  that  until  the  close  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  they  had  only  spread  westward  as  far  as  Kansas  and  the 
Black  Hills,  northward  as  far  as  Greenland,  and  eastward  to  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  but  not  to  Europe  generally,  nor  to  the  western  part  of 
North  America,  for  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Kootenay  or  the  Shastan 
series.  As  the  northeastern  part  of  North  America  had  long  been  land, 
and  has  left  no  record  of  plant-life,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  how 
much  earlier  angiosperms  may  have  begim  their  evolution  there. 
The  Jurassic  beds  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent  and  of  Europe 
give  negative  evidence  as  to  a  dispersion  earlier  than  ther  Cretaceous 
period. 

In  the  most  typical  region  on  the  Atlantic  coast  nearly  half  the 
known  800  species  of  Comanchean  age  are  angiosperms.  They  began 
in  marked  minority  in  the  lowest  Potomac  and  increased  to  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  uppermost  beds.^  The  earUest  forms  are 
ancestral,  but  not  really  primitive,  and  throw  little  light  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  angiosperms.  While  some  are  imdifferentiated,  the  majority 
bear  definite  resemblances  to  modern  genera,  and  some  (as  Sassafras, 
Ficus,  Myrica,  and  Aralia),  are  referred  to  living  genera,  while  others 
are  given  generic  names  implying  the  similarity  of  the  fossil  leaves 
to  those  of  living  plants  (as  Saliciphyllum,  willow-like  leaves,  Querco- 
phyllum,  oak-like  leaves,  and  analogous  names  for  plants  whose  leaves 
resembled  those  of  the  elm,  walnut,  maple,  eucalyptus,  and  others). 
To  these  were  added,  in  the  Amboy  (N.  J.)  clays  at  the  very  close  of 
the  period,  figs,  magnoUas,  tulip  trees,  laurels,  cinnamon,  and  other 
forms  referred  to  modem  genera,  but  not  to  modern  species.  The 
cycadeans  had  dropped  to  an  insignificant  place,  and  the  conifers  and 
ferns,  while  not  equally  reduced,  were  markedly  subordinate  to  the 
angiosperms. 

The  land  animals. — ^The  aspect  of  the  vertebrate  life  was  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  Jurassic  and  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  and 

*  Newberry,  Mon.  XXVI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1895,  p.  23. 
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has  been  sketched  already.    Ven-  little  is  known  of  other  forms  of 
terrestrial  life. 

The  fresh-mter  famuu — ^The  moUuscan  fauna  of  the  inland  waters 
luul  a'vunioU  a  pronouncedly  modem  afpect  as  illustratetl  in  Fig.  3S5. 
It  had  probably  assumed  consider- 
able importance  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fresh   waters,  but  tlie 
record  is  by  no  means  so  amplo  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  dejxjsits 
were  made  mainly  in  lakes  anti  ri\'er 
channels,  and  this  is  an  additional 
-F^h-wateT  fauna  of  <he  Co-  ^a^"     ^^^    *^e     growling    opinion 
iiianiiioan    •\j>v.ei   Crpiarwuiii  from  that  the    terrestrial  deposits  were 

Monlncia  i:ifler  Mantoni.    pELECYPfiD-l :    .  ■  .       i  .  ,  , 

.1.  CiMo/.ir'i  r^tanton:  6,  rniorfouij/<i«n  m  considerable  part  the  products 
^'"JT;,>'sVa«!oI?"*V  a«>,ll!^^T»"''  "f   land-wash  of    the    more    tran- 

orim.inni   ^lanlon:  r.   Campthma   hor-   sjent       t\'pe,      due       to       OVerfloWJi, 
Ui'M.inrntin  Stanton.  "   i.       l      .  l  >        i 

titorm-wash,  sheet-wash,  and  other 
fnrms  (if  liinre  sirirtly  ^sutwierial  iiggratLition. 

The  marine  faunas. — There  were  two  verj-  distinct  series  of  marine 
f;uni:i,-,  iiii|ilyini;  two  ilisiiiict  inaritime  pro\-inccs — that  of  the  Mexi- 
oan  (iiilf  :iiLil  that  nf  tlic  I'acific.  The  fonner  had  its  connections  eiu't- 
w:ir.I  wiili  I'cirtiis:i!  anil  tin'  Mi^ iilerraneiin  region,  the  latter,  nnrtli- 
\\:w<\  anil  wcstwanl  wiili  Asia  and  RiL^isia.  Xo  species  common  to 
ilic  iw(.  ]ir(ivi]ircs  is  known,  Tlio  two  faunas  were  not  only  distinct, 
but  wiTc  even  ci'iitrasted  in  their  generic  a.spects,i  In  the  Gulf  region, 
!•:•■/, ;,„.;,li, I  iFis:.  .-Wt.  «-*■).  Ti-nhmlulnrcn,  Oslreidw,  Riidt'atfr,  Chammlix, 
('llj'rn,,:,  I'n'tft'iril'ii.  t'-i/ii-i'iirrlii.  Xalicidtt,  Ghuconia,  TurriteUa  (Fig. 
)Wi.  ■'),  Wr-i'i'i.  Il'iiU'h:-.  I'lnln/'ll-Tii---.  ^chl(r)ibachia,  Erigonoceras,  and 
T'lrrilifi.'-  arc  ciininnm.  ami  >i>nii'  nf  ilieni  extremely  abimdant.  But 
liair  (il'  lhi>  alinvc  genera  ami  families  are  absent  from  the  Pacific 
jiri'virifc.  till'  ifsi  are  rare  or  of  local  occurrence  only,  and  always 
rc[;r(>si'ntc(i  by  ililTcrent  sjiecies.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  Pacilic 
|irovincc.  AiitTUn  (Fig.  ;iS7,  /.-,  /,  m),  which  is  wholly  absent  from 
the  (lulf  region,  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  Ivnox^-ille  beds, 
ami  IMctiiuitcs,  IHiynrliinu-lla  (Fig.  ;JS7,  r),  Crioceras,  AnckykKcra-^. 
Hoplitc.-^  (Fig.  ;iS7,  <■),  Phyll'x-iras  (Fig.  .1S7.  b),  and  Lytoceras  (Fig. 
3S7,  a),  are  common,  wliilc  rare  or  atisent  from  the  Gidf  province. 
I.  Jour,  Geol,,  Vol.  V.  1S97.  p.  Od?. 
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Trigonia  (Fig,  386,  /)  is  common  in  both,  but  the  species  are  not 
related.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pelecypods  (Fig.  386,  d-A), 
gastropoda  (Fig.  386,  i-Q,  and  echinoids  dominate  in  the  Mexico- 
Texan  region,  the  oyster  family  being  foremost,  while  the  cepha- 
lopoda (Fig.  387,  a<),  and  Aucella  (Fig.  387,  k,  I,  m),  a  pelecy- 
pod,  dominate  the  Pacific  fauna,  though  the  list  of  gastropoda 
(Fig.  387,  d-h)  and  pelecypods  (Fig.  387,  i-q)  is  considerable  there 
also.    Corals  and  crinoids  are  rare  in  both  provinces. 


Fia.  386. — The  Conianchean  fauna  ot  the  Texan  province.  Echinoids;  n,  Holaater 
gimpUx  Shum.;  6,  Diphpodia  lexanum  Roeaier;  c,  Hemineter  dalli  Clark,  Pele- 
cvpoda:  d,  Analina  avstinerutis  Vauglian;  e,  Homomya  austinensU  Vaughan; 
/,  Trigonia  emonfi  Conrad;  g,  Lima  lOacocnsii  Roemer;  A,  Pecien  texanus  Roemer. 
Gastropoda:  i,  Fusks  ieionuB  Vaughan;  ;',  Tum/eUa  frwJaensw  Vaughan ;  k.Cerin 
(Wuni<?)(&ranuni  Vaughan;  l,Trochii»Sp.  Coral:  m,  Paro»miKa  iarono  Vaughan. 
(After  Vaughan.) 

The  question  of  the  cause  of  this  <listinetness  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  but  cannot  be  positively  answered.  The  complete  ilis- 
tinctness  and  the  contrast  of  aspect  are  obviously  most  completely 
explained  by  a  land  barrier  separating  the  two  provinces,  much  as  at 
present,  and  there  is  now  no  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case.  If,  how- 
ever, the  oceans  joined,  the  best  appeal  perhaps  is  to  ocean  currents 
of  different  temperatures.  Assuming  from  general  meteorological 
principles  the  existence  of  trade-winds,  they  would  doubtless  drive 
an  equatorial  Atlantic  current  westward  through  the  opened  tract 
and  onward  across  the  Pacific,  while  a  northerly  current  might  not 
improbably  descend  the  Pacific  coast,  as  one  now  does  as  tat  as  ?inVi^ 
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0>luiul«a.  aiifiKlnl  by  a  fauna  quite  different  from  that  of  the  wanner 
roast  fanht>r  A>uth.  not  so  affected.  Tias  is  not  an  appeal  to  great 
cliniaiir  ^tifferMitialion,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  flora,  but  to 
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:>:-.,tstaa  wrip*,  cliiclly  Knoxi;ille.  Cepham>po[>a:  a,  Ljto- 
.'.  f'v..'.'.\v^:«  k'-nizriUfttri*  Stanton:  r.  Hopldes  anigvlatut 
in-  .:'.  Af'.-<*-.\^  ii'Mu*  Gabb;  t,  Amberteya  diiieri  Stanton; 
:r*i»i»  ^lant><n:  i;.  Hjfpsiplrum  grrgaria  Stanton;  h,  Turto 
Y^lS\MVi-\:  I,  Pttttn  tompUjnetula  Gabb;  ;',  Corbvla  (?) 
I  ar-.ii  .".  .li-Y.'i.!  mm-Aii  i-ar-oroJaGabb;  m,A  ertiMkollu  Key- 
■.i:'i-'^.i-M  S:au;<.iii;  v.  Ami  kkamaemu  Stanton;  p,  A'ucuAi 
y.:j  ^^.'-brii   Siaiiion.     Bb.\chiopupa:  r.  JfAyncAtnuwitiiftiitnryi 


sucli  ;i    mo.!cr;iU'   liiffoit'lu'o   ;t--^ 
the  hi^li  aiut  low  laiitudos. 
tropical  but  warm  lonifvrato. 


j^  probably  alwaj-s  existed  between 
dora  of  the  high  latitudes  is  not 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
The  (Later)  Cretaceous  Period. 

The  Later  Cretaceous  period  (which  will  hereafter  be  called  the 
Cretaceous)  may  be  said  to  have  been  ushered  in,  so  far  as  North 
America  is  concerned,  by  a  notable  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the 
land. 

Within  the  land  area  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  Cretar 
ceous  occurs  (1)  along  the  Atlantic  Coastal  plain;  (2)  along  the 
corresponding  plain  of  the  Gulf,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
(3)  over  the  region  of  the  Great  plains,  probably  stretching  north  contin- 
uously from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  ocean;  (4)  at  many 
points  in  the  Cordilleran  mountains,  and  (5)  over  considerable  areas 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  In  all  these  regions,  the  system  is  chiefly  marine, 
though  not  without  extensive  fresh-water  or  terrestrial  deposits.  It 
thus  appears  that  while  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  has  much  in  common  wdth  that  of  the  Comanchean,  the 
yoimger  system  is  much  more  widespread  (Fig.  388). 

The  Atlantic  border  region.^ — The  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  come  to  the  surface  in  a  belt  near  the  western  margin  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  immediately  east  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous system.  The  principal  exposures  are  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  lowest  beds  are  not  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  earliest  beds  of  the  system  as  developed  elsewhere.  The 
Cretaceous  beds  have  been  but  Uttle  disturbed,  and  still  dip,  as  when 
deposited,  slightly  to  seaward.  In  that  direction  the  beds  pass 
beneath  later  formations. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are  made  up  of 
conformable  (probably)  beds  of  clay,  sand,  limestone,  and  greensand 

*  Besides  the  State  Reports  referred  to  under  the  Comanchean,  see  Clark,  BuU. 
GeoL  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  8,  1897,  pp.  315-358,  and  WeUer,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  71. 
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marl,  the  last  being  rather  characteristic  of  the  system.  The  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  are  mainly  imindurated,  and  do  not  differ  notably 
from  other  sedimentary  beds  of  similar  materials.  Of  limestone, 
there  is  but  little  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  more  about  the  Gulf. 

A  chief  constituent  of  the  greensand  marl  is  glauconite,  primarily 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  potash  and  iron,^  occurring  in  grains.  Glauconite 
is  now  making  in  some  parts  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  positions  in  which 
it  occurs,  the  following  are  inferred  to  be  the  conditions  necessary  for 
its  origin: 2  (1)  water  of  moderate  depth,  100  to  200  fathoms  being 
the  most  favorable;  (2)  a  meagre  supply  of  land-derived  sediment, 
and  (3)  the  presence  of  foraminifera.  The  production  of  the  glau- 
conite seems  to  be  effected  by  chemical  changes  induced  in  the  sedi- 
ments as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  con- 
tained in  the  foraminiferal  shells.  The  greensand  marl  of  the  Cre- 
taceous sj-stem  is  somewhat  widely  distributed  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  showing  that  the  conditions  for  its  origin  were  widespread. 
Since  it  is  sometimes  in  distinct  beds,  separated  from  one  another  by 
formations  of  other  composition,  there  must  have  been  a  recurrence 
of  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  origin;  but  even  in  those  parts  of 
the  system  where  clay  and  sand  predominate,  glauconite  is  not  gen- 
erally altogether  absent.  Similar  marls  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  Europe  and  in  New  Zealand,  though  in  Europe  they  occur  in  the 
Lower  system  as  well  as  the  Upper.  The  abundance  of  greensand 
marl — not  a  common  formation  outside  the  Cretaceous — in  the  corre- 
sponding systems  of  different  continents,  adds  another  to  the  many 
striking  inter-continental  resemblances. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  especially  in  that  some  of  the  beds  when  traced 
along  the  strike,  wedge  out  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  suc- 
cession of  thin  beds  of  unlike  constitution  shows  that  the  conditions 
of  sedimentation  were  subject  to  numerous  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
period.  These  changes  may  have  been  the  result  of  changing  depths 
of   water,  changing  heights  of  adjacent  land,  or  of  changing  currents 

*  Glauconite  is  usually  impure,  and,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  contains  several  other 
ingredients. 

'  For  brief  summaries  concerning  the  origin  of  greensand  marl,  see  Clark,  Jour. 
of  GeoL,  Vol.  II,  p.  161,  and  Reports  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  1892.  For 
fuUer  accoimts,  see  Challenger  Report  on  Deep  Sea  Deposits. 
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and  Hiasaasipiu  to  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  on  the  west  and 
north.  If  any  of  the  formations  once  had  greater  extension  to  the 
n<nthward,  as  is  probable,  they  have  been  removed  by  erodon. 

The  system  is  best  known  in  Alabama '  where  three  principal  di\-i- 
sions  are  recognixed;  the  Eutaie  below  (mainly  clays  and  sands,  some 


IS  of  the  several  members  of  the  Cretaceous  sys- 
n  Alabama  aacTadiaMnt  states.     C.  Tuscaloosa  series;  A'e.  Eutaw  formation; 
Ka,  Selma  chalk;   Kr,  Ripley  fonnation;    Tr,  Tertiary.    (After  Smith.) 

greensand,  300  feet),  the  Selma  Chalk  (Rotten  limestone,  1000  feet) 
in  the  middle,  and  the  Ripley  (mainly  sand,  200-500  feet)  above.  The 
Eutaw  is  believed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Matawan  formation 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Ripley  is  thought  to  be  older  than  the 
Rancocas.  Either  the  area  where  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  the 
Gulf  region  are  exposed  emerged  from  the  sea  before  the  end  of  the 
period,  or  the  youngest  beds  have  been  removed  by  erosion  from  the 
area  where  the  system  is  exposed. 

■  For  an  account  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Alabama,  see  Smith,  Report  of  the  Alabama 
Survey  for  1894.  See  also  SafTord,  Geology  of  Tenneeeee,  18G9,  and  Hilgord,  Qeoh 
ogy  of  Uimiasippi,  1860. 
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of  iHtuiDinous  day,  with  a  little  limestone.  Its  fosak  are  chiefly 
marine.  The  Austin  formation,  600  feet  or  less  thick,  is  limestone  or 
chalk,  of  marine  origin.  The  Taylor  formation,  600  feet  or  so  thick, 
consists  of  calcareous  dav  mark.  The  Xa>^aiTO  formation  is  similar 
to  the  last  in  constitution,  but  contains  some  glauconite.  Its  thick- 
ness is  about  1000  feet.  TTie  Xa>'ano  formation  is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  much  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  farther  east.  Tlie  sue- 
oes&don  of  beds  is  in  reality  much  more  complex  than  the  preceding 
statement  would  indicate,  for  some  of  the  formations  enumerateil  are 
made  up  of  many  beds  of  different  composition.  Tlie  oil  of  the  Cor- 
sicana  field  of  Texas  is  deriveil  from  the  Montana  series  *  (Weblx^nnlle 
formation).    Locally,  the  sj-stem  is  much  faulteil  as  shown  in  Fig.  382. 

The  Cretaceous  sj'stem  of  Texas  is  continued  north  into  Arkansas^ 
where  each  of  the  above  series  is  present.  Together  they  have  an  esti- 
mated thickness  of  1500  feet,  though  the  original  thickness  was  much 
greater.  The  s}^tem  also  extends  west  into  New  Mexico,^  where  it 
sometimes  rests  on  the  Red  beils,  and  sometimes  on  CiU*lx)niferous 
limestone.     Locally,  as  in  the  Cerillos  hills,  the  system  contains  coal. 

The  Cretaceous  of  the  western  Gulf  n^on  liifTcrs  from  the  corre- 
sponding sj-stem  farther  east,  in  its  greater  thickness,  and  in  its  greater 
proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  chiefly  in  the  condition  of  chalk.    Of 
limestone  or  chalk,  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Atlantic  coast  contains  little, 
that  of  the  eastern  Gulf  region  (Alabama  and  ML^issippi)  more,  and 
that  of  Texas  much.    Nor  is  the  chalk  confineil  to  Texas.    The  equiva- 
lent of  the  Austin  formation  (the  Niobrara  chalk)  extends  far  to  the 
north,  and  is  the  greatest  chalk  formation  of  the  continent.     Much 
of  the  chalk  resembles  the  gray  chalk  of  Europe,  and  some  of  it  the 
white.    Most  of  the  American  chalk,  like  the  Euro|)ean,  is  made  up 
in   considerable  part    of    foramiiiiferal    shells.      Fragments  of  coral 
and  of  moUuscan  shells,  the  spicules  of  sponges,  and  ooccoliths,  also 
aboimd. 

L'nlike  the  Comanchean  system,  the  Cretaceous  has  not  its  great- 
est development  in  Mexico.  Wliile  present  in  that  country,  it  is  less 
widespread  and  less  thick  than  the  preceding  system. 

•  Hill  and  Vaughan,  Austin,  Tex.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  7. 
»  Hill,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Kept.,  1888,  Vol.  II. 

*  Johnson,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  332,  and  Keyea,  Am.  Jour. 
Sd.,  Vol.  XVIII,  4th  series,  p.  360. 
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North  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  to  be  representeii  by  con- 
^merate  overlying  the  Kootenay  series,*  and  beils  correlateil  with 
it  occur  in  the  Fraxer  River  valley  farther  west.  2000  feet  of  \-olcanic 
material,  rrferred  to  this  epoch,  occurs  in  Crow  s  Nest  pas^^,^ 

In  the  Rains  re^on,  the  Dakota  formation  is  largely  saniistone 
(or  quartzite)  thou^  it  contains  much  conglomerate  and  clay,  and 
some  lignite.  In  general,  it  is  coarser  to  the  west  iuid  finer  to  the  east, 
imphing  more  vigorous  drainage  from  the  western  side. 

Along  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  the  beils  have 
been  tilted,  the  less  resistant  beils  associated  with  the  Dakota  sand- 


Fig.  391. — Section  showing  the  Cretaceous  resting  on  the  Archean. 
Walsenburg,  Colo.,  folio,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 

stone  have  been  removed,  leaWng  its  outcropping  eilgc^s  jvs  ridges  or 
"  hog  backs  ''  (Fig.  392).  These  ridges  are  characteristic  of  the  western 
margin  of  the  Great  plains,  much  of  the  way  from  New  Mexico  to 
Canada.  Locally,  the  sandstone  has  a  pronomiceil  concretionary  struc- 
ture (Figs.  393  and  394). 

The  Dakota  sandstone  is  often  an  important  source  of  water  in 
the  semi-arid  plains.  It  gets  its  water  where  it  outcrops  near  the 
mountains,  and  the  water  flows  eastward  down  the  dip  of  the  beils. 
In  Dakota  and  elsewhere  many  of  the  deep  wells  go  down  to  it  for 
water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

West  of  the  moimtains  of  Colorado,  the  area  of  wiiich  was  above 
water,  the  formation  is  less  commonly  sandstone.  Clay  or  shale  is 
here  more  abundant,  and  beds  of  coal  of  workable  tliickness  give  some 
clue  to  the  physical  conditions  which  prevailed,  at  least  locally. 

The  Dakota  formation  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  lacustrine 
formation,  deposited  during  an  epoch  of  crustal  oscillation  during  which 
the  depth  of  the  basin  increased.  The  necessity  for  postulating  numer- 
ous oscillations  and  nice  adjustments  is  largely  removed,  if  the  forma- 
tion be  regarded  as  the  joint  product  of  subaerial  and  fluviatilc  ilepo- 

>  Dawson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  77. 
>Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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The  Colorado  series.^ — The  succeeding  series  records  an  exten- 
sive invasion  of  the  North  American  continent  by  the  sea.  The  sub- 
mergence went  so  far  as  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  north,  over  the 
site  of  the  Great  plains,  thus  dividing  North  America  into  two  parts 
by  a  great  mediterranean  sea.  It  was  probably  not  before  this  epoch, 
and  perhaps  not  imtil  the  next,  that  the  exposed  Upper  Cretaceous 
series  of  the  Coastal  plain  began  to  be  deposited,  though  exact  cor- 
relation of  these  widely  separated  series  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  limits  of  the  mediterranean  sea  of  the  Colorado  epoch  can 
only  be  approximately  located.  The  western  limit  appears  to  have 
extended  from  northern  Mexico,  through  Arizona,  Utah,  eastern  Idaho, 
and  western  Montana  into  British  Columbia,  though  at  the  west  there 
were  probably  many  islands,  the  cores  of  the  present  moimtain  ranges. 
The  Black  Hills,  however,  were  probably  submerged.^  The  eastern 
limit  of  the  sea,  so  far  as  now  known,  lay  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kan- 
sas, east  of  the  limit  of  the  Dakota  sandstone.  In  Minnesota  and 
northern  Iowa,  outliers  of  the  Colorado  formation  are  foimd  nearly 
to  the  Mississippi.  To  the  south,  the  sea  was  constricted  by  the  Oua- 
chita uplift.  The  area  of  this  uplift  probably  extended  as  a  penin- 
sula from  Arkansas  into  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  sea 
passed  around  its  western  end.  There  may  have  been  a  connection 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  mediterranean  sea  east  of  the  Ouachita 
uplift,  making  the  latter  an  island. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mediterranean  sea  of  the  Colorado  epoch 
extended  much  farther  east  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  than 
is  indicated  above,  for  in  a  few  places  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  there  are  beds  of  gravel  which  represent 
the  remnants  of  a  once  widespread  formation,  most  of  which  has  been 
destroyed.  These  remnants  may  be  Cretaceous;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  equally  well  be  much  yoimger,^  so  far  as  now  known. 
They  arc  probably  not  marine. 

Two  principal  di\dsions  of  the  Colorado  series  are  recognized, 
the  Benton  (chiefly    shale)   below,  and    the    Niobrara  (largely  chalk 

*  For  subdivisions  of  this  series,  see  Logan,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  83-91. 

*  Newton,  Geology  of  the  Black  Hills. 

*  Salisbury,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol,  III,  pp.  655-667.     See  also  Proc.  Am.  Asboc.  for 
Adv.  Sci.,  1892. 
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and  limestone)  above.  Both  formations  are  of  shallow-water  origin. 
as  shown  by  the  structure  of  the  beds  at  some  points,  by  the  bird 
tracks  and  remains  of  land  animals  at  others,  and  by  the  species  of 
shallow-water  mollusks  which  abound  throughout  both  formations. 
\\Tiile  clastic  forniations  predominate  in  the  Colorado  series  as  a  whole, 
there  are  also  beds  of  chalk  comparable  to  those  of  Europe,  which 
gave  the  name  Cretaceous  to  the  corresponding  system  of  the  old  world, 
Chalk  occurs  in  Kansas,'  lowa,^  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  The 
chalk  is  not  only  widespread,  but  its  amount  is  very  great,  for  it  locally 
(mouth  of  the  Niobrara)  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 

Beds  of  coal  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  Colorado  series. 
They  were  probably  formed  about  the  borders  of  the  sea,  or  about  the 
islands  which  stood  above  it.  Charred  wood  and  even  charcoal  in 
the  series  point  to  the  existence  of  forest  fires  during  the  epoch. 

The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  Colorado  series  is  locally  as  much 
as  3000  feet,  as  strata  are  measured,  though  its  average  thickness 
on  the  plains  is  much  less.  It  is  between  400  and  500  feet  in  eastern 
Nebraska,  and  thickens  westward.^  It  has  a  thickness  of  about  2000 
feet  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Black  Hills.*  Its  distribution  is  shown 
in  a  general  way  on  the  map  (Fig.  388). 

At  the  close  of  the  Colomdo  epoch  there  was  some  deformation 
of  the  beds  of  this  and  earlier  series,  as  indicated  by  their  relation  to 
the  beds  of  the  following  epoch.*  These  movements  changed  the 
relation  of  land  and  water  somewhat,  and  the  fossils  of  the  succeed- 
ing series  indicate  that  the  sea  was  then  deeper,  at  least  locally. 

The  Origin  of  Chalk. 
ITiere  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  origin 
of  chalk.  Its  resemblance  to  the  foraminiferal  ooze  of  the  deep  seas 
long  since  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  deep-sea  deposit;  but  closer 
examination  has  thrown  doubt  on  this  conclusion,  for  it  appears  that 
the  points  of  difference  between   the  chalk  and  foraminiferal    ooze 

•  Williston,  Univ.  ot  Kana,  Geol,  Siir\-.,  Vol.  II, and  Logan,  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  85. 

•Calvin,  Iowa  Geol.  Sun-.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  213-235.  A  brief  review  of  chalk  in 
North  America;  good  bibliography. 

»  I9th  Ann.  Rept.  U,  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

•  Darton,  New  Castle,  Wyo.-S.  D.  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

•  Emmons,  the  Denver  Basin,  Monograph  XXVII,  U.  S,  Geol.  Surv. 
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are  as  striking  as  the  points  of  likeness.  Both  consist  chiefly  of  the 
shells  of  minute  protozoans,  largely  foraminifera;  but  with  them  are 
associated  shells  of  other  types,  some  of  which  are  similar  in  the  two 
formations,  and  some  dissimilar.  The  echinoderms,  the  sponge  spicules, 
and  the  shells  of  certain  microscopic  plants  found  in  the  chalk  seem 
to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  those  of  the  oozes  now  depositing, 
and  are  consistent  with  the  deep-water  origin  of  the  chalk.  The  mol- 
luscan  shells  of  the  chalk,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  point  with  clear- 
ness to  water  no  more  than  30  to  50  fathoms  deep.  The  distribution 
of  the  chalk  and  its  relations  to  other  sedimentary  beds,  seem  to  point 
to  its  deposition  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  rather  than  in  water 
comparable  in  depth  to  that  in  which  oozes  are  now  formed.^  Tliat 
chalk  may  originate  in  shallow  water  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by 
various  facts  which  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  coral  reefs, 
past  and  present.^ 

Another  point  of  difference  between  chalk  and  foraminiferal  ooze 
is  foimd  in  their  relative  proportions  of  CaCOs,  the  proportion  being 
much  higher  in  chalk  than  in  ooze.  The  elevation  and  exposure  of 
the  chalk  can  hardly  have  led  to  this  difference,  for  the  extraction 
of  the  relatively  soluble  lime  carbonate  must  have  increased  the  per- 
centage of  the  relatively  insoluble  impurities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  analyses  of  chalk  which  have  been  used  in  this  comparison  may 
have  been  from  the  purer  portions  of  the  formation,  and  since  chalk 
grades  off  into  chalky  clay  and  chalky  sandstone,  varieties  of  chalk 
containing  no  more  lime  carbonate  than  the  oozes,  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  abundance. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  chalk  beds  is  the  presence  in  them 
of  abundant  nodules  of  flint  and  chert  which  are  not  present  in  the 
modern  deposits  resembling  the  chalk.  These  nodules  seem  to  have 
resulted  from  the  subsequent  concentration  into  concretions  of  the 
siliceous  material  (sponge  spicules,  etc.),  deposited  along  with  the 
calcareous  shells  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  chalk.  On  the  whole, 
the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  favor  the  hypothesis  that  the  known 
chalk  deposits  were  made  in  relatively  shallow  water.  The  conditions 
for  the  origin  of  the  chalk  seem  to  have  been  clear  seas,  with  a  genial 

*  Wallace,  Island  Life,  pp.   89-96.     The  argument  for  the  shallow  water  origin 
of  chalk  is  here  forcibly  presented. 
'  Dana,  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 
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climate.  Foraminiferal  shells  may  accumulate  as  well  on  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  sea  as  on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  one.  The  purity  of  chalk 
depends  not  on  the  depth  of  the  water,  but  on  the  absence  of  clastic 
sediments. 

The  Montana  series. — Following  the  Colorado  epoch,  there  were 
changes  in  the  sedimentation  and  in  the  life  of  the  western  interior  sea. 
The  sediments  of  the  Montana  series  are  chiefly  clastic,  and  the  area 
of  sedimentation    was    somewhat    contraetal.      The    beds    are,    for 


Pio.  395.— Fossil-bearing  concretion   in  tlie   Fox  H 
The  concretions  are  of  lime-iron-carbonat«  and  c 

the  most  part,  marine,  but  the  wat«r  shallowed  as  the  epoch  prc^ressed, 
for  the  Ft.  Pierre  beds  contain  fossils  referable  to  deeper  water 
than  those  of  the  Fox  Hills  beds.  Local  beds  of  coal  give  evidence 
of  local  marshy  conditions.  Like  other  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  sys- 
tem of  the  west,  the  Montana  series  abounds  in  concretions,  some  of 
which  attain  great  size  (Fig.  395). 

The  thickness  of  the  Montana  series  is  variable,  and  its  maximum 
is  great.  From  8700  feet  (7700  being  Pierre)  in  Colorado,  it  is  reduced 
to  200  feet  in  some  parts  of  the  Black  Hills,  though  it  is  much  thicker 
in  others.' 

'  Darton,  New  Castle,  Wyo.-S.   D.  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  Unites]  States  (Montana)  and  in  the 
tc^rritory  beyond  CAlberta),  a  large  area  of  deposition  appears  to  have 
comi;  into  existence  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  Montana  epoch. 
Tlie  ilefxiffits  ma^le  in  it  constitute  the  Belly  River  farmaiion^  which 
w  fx?Iif»vf^l  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  contemporaneous  with  the  lower  por- 
tion (Vi.  Pierre)  of  the  Montana  series.  Here  also  belong  the  Judith 
Hirer  ^x•rLs.*  IJke  other  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  this  formation 
cr>ntains  srmie  coal.  The  Pierre  formation  also  yields  oil  at  Boulder, 
OJo. 

The  Laramie.^ — In  the  Laramie  epoch,  the  submerged  area  of  the 
wc5«tem  interior  was  still  further  contracted,  and  partially  shut  off 
from  the  ocean,  and  over  a  large  area,  in  the  Great  plains  and  west 
of  them,  an  area  perhaps  2000  miles  long  and  500  miles  wide,  depo- 
sition was  taking  place  in  water  which  was  sometimes  salt,  some- 
timciH  brackLsli,  and  sometimes  fresh.  Some  of  the  deposits,  too,  were 
nuule  in  marshes  and  on  low  lands,  rather  than  in  water.  In  general, 
the;  area  of  (l(»[>osition  seems  to  have  been  near  the  critical  level,  and 
for  a  long  time;  maintained  a  halting  attitude,  now  above  the  sea  and 
now  lx»l()W  it.  Wlion  below,  it  was  so  slightly  below  as  not  to  bring 
alK)ut  Htricaly  marine  conditioiLS,  and  when  above,  it  was  so  slightly 
al>ov(»  as  to  fw»  in  large  measure  imdrained,  or  poorly  drained.  The 
Luraini(»  s(jri(»s  niiiy  \x)  said  to  record  the  transition  from  the  marine 
conditions  of  the  Montana  epoch,  to  the  fresh  water  and  land  condi- 
tions of  th(^  Tertiary  in  the  region  concerned,  just  as  the  Coal  Measures 
of  Ihf  citstern  interior  represent  the  transition  from  the  marine  con- 
ditions of  earli(T  times,  to  the  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  conditions  of 
tlic   l^•^IrliaIl. 

The  general  area  of  deposition  is  shown  in  Fig.  388.  To  the  east 
iUc  liaranii(»  is  concealcKl  by  yomiger  beds,  preventing  the  accurate 
<letcrniination  of  its  border.  To  the  north  it  reaches  to  the  Lesser 
Slavf^  lake,  and  perhaps  beyond.^  To  the  west,  its  border  is  often 
eoncfalcd  l)y  overlapping  lava-flows.'*    To  the  south,  its  limit  is  imcer- 

*  IImIcIht  and  Stanton,  Scionce,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  212. 

'  *•  or  a  full  (liMcussion  of  the  Laramie,  see  White  (C.  A.)  Bull.  82,  U.  S.  Survey. 
A  hrii-f  sjatrrnont  hy  the  same  author  is  found  in  the  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1889,  Vol.  38. 

'  M<'^'onnc'll,  (Jool.  Surv.  of  Can.  Am.  Report,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  I.  See  also  Dawson, 
(an.  (looj.  Surv.  Kept,  of  Progress,  82-84,  and  TyrreU,  Ann.  Rep.  n  for  the  Lara- 
"»"  north  of  tho  Imted  States. 

**»'«ttnn,  Ili^h  Plateaus  of  Utah. 
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tain,  because  of  imperfect  exploration,  and  the  presence  of  later  beds 
which  conceal  or  obscure  it,  and  because  of  erosion  which  has  removed 
it  from  considerable  areas  which  it  once  covered.  Of  the  Laramie 
in  the  Mackenzie  valley  little  is  known.  Within  the  general  area 
of  the  Laramie  deposition,  especially  to  the  west,  there  were  nimier- 
ous  islands,  some  large  and  some  small,  which  fimiished  a  part  of  the 
sediments.  Neither  the  size  nor  the  shape  of  these  islands  has  been 
accurately  determined. 

Lithologically,  the  Laramie  series  consists  primarily  of  sandstone 
and  subordinately  of  shale;  but  with  these  clastic  formations  there 
is  much  coal.  Both  shale  and  coal  are  more  abimdant  below  than 
above,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series  conglomerate  is  not  rare. 
In  general,  too,  beds  of  non-marine  origin  increase  in  importance  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  series.  The  materials  of  the  Laramie  formation 
seem  to  have  been  derived  principally  from  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks 
of  the  moimtains.  This,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Laramie  beds 
participated  in  the  deformation  which  the  Paleozoic  rocks  have  suffered, 
fixes  the  date  of  the  principal  deformative  movements  of  the  Rocky 
moimtains  as  post-Laramie. 

The  thickness  of  the  Laramie  is  estimated  at  1000-5000  feet,  exclu- 
sive of  the  transition  (Mesozoic-Cenozoic)  beds  to  be  mentioned  below. 
Some  parts  of  the  series,  e.g.,  the  coal,  are  such  as  to  indicate  slow  accu- 
mulation. 

Various  points  in  the  structure  and  surface  relations  of  the  Cre- 
taceous of  Colorado  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  396  to  398. 


Fig.  396. — Section  of  Cretaceous  in  the  plains  of  Colorado,  showing  the  several  for- 
mations dipping  at  a  low  angle  toward  the  mountains  and  overlain  in  that  direc- 
tion by  later  Eocene  formations.  Kd^  Dakota  formation;  Kc,  Colorado  formation; 
Kp  (Pierre)  and  Kid  (Trinidad),  Montana  series;  Kl,  Laramie;  Epc  (Poison  Canyon 
formation)  and  Ech  (Cuchara  formation)  Eocene  (?).  Length  of  the  section,  about 
15  miles.     (Walsenburg,  Colo.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

In  a  considerable  area  in  northca^stern  Wyoming,  and  in  a  large 
area  farther  north/  some  of  the  Laramie  lignite  has  been  burned.     The 

*  Allen,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  246,  1874;  also  Bastin,  Jour, 
of  GeoL,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  408.  These  phenomena  were  also  noted  and  correctly  inter- 
preted by  Lewis  and  Clarke.    See  report  of  their  expedition. 


burning  ^vas  relati^elj  recent  and  locally  la  still  in  progress  The  firmg 
appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  sidea  of  hills  and  ■valle>s  where 
the  bgnite  outcrops  Back  from  the  slopes  where  the  outcrops  occur, 
chimnev  or  vents  appear  to  ha\e  sometimes  developed  probablj  along 
jointb  leading  up  from  the  bummg  coal  to  the  surface  giving  rise  to 
"  pseudo  \oleanoes       The  bummg  was  accompamed  by  fusion   bemi- 


)7. — Mnp  and  tci'tion  Kliowing  the  poKJIion  and  idatioDB  of  the  se^'eral  mem- 
bers of  tlip  CretaoeoiLs  Kj-stciii,  and  the  effect.  o[  a.  lava  cap  in  the  prevenlion  of 
ercisinn  ami  in  Ihc  dcvdopnipnt  of  iiiesas.  Kp  (Pierre  formationj  and  Kid  (Trini- 
dad fori n:Lt ion),  Montana  scries;  Kl,  Laraniie  series;  JV6  Neocene  basalt.  The  sec- 
tion is  along  Ihclinc.l/iof  the  map.     (HilU,  Elmoro,  Colo., folio,  U.  S.  Geol.Surv.) 


fasion,  and  baking,  resulting  in  lava-like  slag  and  brick-red  banks  of 
indurated  clay,  Tlie  foi'mcr  has  had,  and  is  still  having  a  notable 
effect  on  the  details  of  tlie  topography  developed  by  wind  and  water, 
wliilc  the  latter  gives  striking  color  to  the  landscape.  Incipient  meta- 
morphi.«m  accompanicri  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion. 

Transition  beds  between  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic. — In  general,  the 
Laraniie  is  conformable  with  the  Montana  below,  as  the  preceding 
-tatements  imply,  and    unconformable    with    the    Eocene  (Tertiary) 
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above.  The  break  between  the  Laramie  and  Eocene  is  locally  a  great 
one, — has  even  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaks  recorded 
in  the  strata  of  the  continent.^     Locally,  however,    the   association 


. .   ,    . .  1  Colorado,  showing  the  outcrops  of  faulted  Ci«> 

9  formations.  A'rf,  Dakota;  Kge  (Graneros  shale),  Kgn  (Greenhorn  lime- 
etone),  Kit  (Carlisle  sliale),  Kl  (Timpas  shale),  and  Ka  (Apishapa  shale),  Colorado 
series;  Kp  (Pierre  shale),  Montana  series;  Tri,  igneous  rocks  of  Tertiary  age. 
(Hills,  WaUenburg,  Colo.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

of  the  Laramie  and  Eocene  is  so  intimate  that  agreement  concern- 
ing the  reference  of  certain  beds,  and  even  thick  formations,  has  not 
been  reached.  Within  what  has  often  been  called  the  Laramie  series, 
there  are  local  unconformities.  Where  these  are  slight,  they  prob- 
ably have  little  significance  in  determining  the  classification  of  the 
beds.  Slight  unconformities  arc  common  in  the  Pennsylvanian  system 
of  the  east,  with  which  this  series  is  most  nearly  allied  in  genesis.     But 

'  Emmons.   Orographic   movements   of   the   Rocky   Mountains.     Bull.    G.   S.    A., 
Vol  I,  p.  285. 
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there  seems  to  be  one  unconformity  which  is  neither  slight  nor  lociil. 
The  beds  above  and  below  it  have  sometimes  been  knowii  as  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Laramie  respectively.  In  Colorado  the  beds  above 
the  great  unconformity  have  also  been  called  post-Laramie,'  and  have 
sometimes  been  classed  with  the  Cretaceous,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Tertian.'.    Tliey  include  the  Arapahoe  (below)  and  Denver  formations. 


I. — .\n  outcropping  ledne  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  burning  of  the  coal-bed 
below.  Kxccpt  in  llic  immediate  \'ieinity  of  the  bumt-out  coal-bed,  the  clay 
ia  not  iudurutcd.    Near  Uuilalo,  Wyo.    (Blackwelder.) 


Tlie  Arapahoe  formation  is  of  fresh-water  (or  suhaerial)  origin,  and 
GOO  or  GOO  feet  thick.  Tlio  Denver  formation,  also  of  non-marine  origin, 
has  n  itiaximimi  thickness  of  more  than  1400  feet,  the  lower  part  being 
derived  chicfl}'  from  andesilie  lavas.  The  Ohio  and  Ruby  formations 
in  anntlior  jiurt  nf  ('nlora<lo-  ('27(X)  feet  thick),  and  the  Livingston 
formation  of  Montana,^  as  well  as  local  formations  elsewhere,*  occupy 
the  same  .striitigra|)hi<!  position.  The  Livingston  formation  contains 
brackish-water  fossils  Ix'Iow  and  fresh-water  forms  above.* 

'Gnilojry  of  llic  l>c!iver  nii.^iii  of  Colorado,  Mono.  XXVII,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv. 
'.\iitlir^icifn  iiiKl  rreslcd   liultp  f.ilio.   V,  S.   Geol.  Sun-. 

"  Iridiuirs  .and  Wwil,  T.ivinji^toii  and  Tlircp  I'"orks,  Mont,,  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'Cross,  .\ni.. lour.  SH.,  .Id  sfrics,  Vol.  XLIV,  lSil2;   pp.  19-42;  also  Mono.  XXVII, 
p.  2l:(  I'l.  »e<|.,  imil  Hills,  Proc.  Colo,  Sci,  .'^oc,,  Vol.  Ill,  1891,  p,  358-458. 
'Cross,  Mono.  XXVII,  U.  S.  Guol.  riiirv,,  p.  221, 
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In  Colorado  the  amount  of  erosion  between  the  epoch  of  the  Lara- 
mie projx^r  and  that  of  the  Arapahoe  formation  is  thought  to  have 
been  ver>'  great.  Cross  estimates  it  to  have  been  14,000  feet.^  The 
time  involved  must,  therefore,  have  been  long.  Between  the  Arapa- 
hoe and  the  Denver  formations  there  is  a  lesser,  though  considerable 
imconformity,  and  the  inter\'al  represented  by  it  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence of  igneous  eruptions  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  from  the 
lavas  extruded  at  this  time  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Denver  forma- 
tion was  derived. 

Traced  eastward,  the  Denver  beds  pass  beneath  Miocene  beds. 
Stratigraphically,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Arapahoe  and 
Denver  formations  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Eocene.  The  fossil 
plants  of  the  Denver  formation,  of  which  something  like  150  species 
have  been  identified,  are  consistent  ^^^th  this  interpretation.  But 
f(»w  species  are  common  to  the  Denver  and  Laramie  of  Colorado,  while 
an  ociual  proi)ortion  are  conmion  to  the  Denver  and  the  Eocene  of  other 
localities.  Tlie  meager  Arapahoe  flora  Is  more  closely  allied  with  the 
Denver  flora  above  than  with  the  Laramie  flora  below.  The  inver- 
t(»brate  fauna  of  the  Denver  beds  is  little  known,  and  the  identified 
sp(»cies  are  common  to  both  Laramie  and  Eocene.  The  vertebrate 
fauna  has  distinct  Mesozoic  affinities,  and  has  been  the  chief  reliance 
in  classing  the  Arapahoi*  and  Denver  formations  with  the  Laramie. 
If  th(*  i)ro.s(*nce  of  sauriiui  fossils  demonstrates  the  Cretaceous  age  of 
tlu?  beds  contahiing  them,  the  Arapahoe  and  Denver  beds  are  Creta- 
ceous; but  every  other  consideration  seems  to  point  rather  to  their 
ref(^ronce  to  the  Early  Tertiary.^  After  the  deposition  of  the  Laramie 
Ix'low,  and  before  the  ck'position  of  the  Arapahoe  and  Denver  beds, 
th(To  w(^rc  great  orographic  changes,  a  long  interval  of  erosion,  and  the 
initiation  of  the  protracted  period  of  vulcanism  which  marked  the 
close  of  th(^  Mesozoic.  These  physical  changes  were  accompanied 
by  marked  changes  in  vegetation,  and  these  changes  had  been  accom- 
plished iH'foni  the  deposition  of  the  Denver  beds.  The  great  physical 
changes  which  inaugurated  the  changes  in  life  appear  to  have  taken 
])lafe  Ix'fore  the  Arapahoe  formation  was  deposited.  Their  effects  had 
distinctly  modified  plant  life  by  the  time  the  Denver  beds  were  de- 
j)()sit(Hl,  but  they  appear  to  have   had  less  effect  on  the  vertebrate 

U)p.  cit.,  p.  217. 

'*  ThivS  whole  question  is  well  discussed  by  Cross  and  others  in  the  monograph  cited. 
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life  of  the  west,  perhaps  because  conditions  were  not  j-et  favorable 
for  the  incoming  of  the  mammalian  life  from  the  regions  where  it 
originated. 

The  LiWngston  formation  of  Montana,  consisting  of  brackish-  and 
fresh- water  sediments,  with  some  intercalated  volcanic  agglomerates 
and  breccias,  rests  miconformably  on  the  (LowTr)  Laramie,  and  cor- 
responds in  its  general  relations  with  the  Arapahoe  and  Denver  forma- 
tions. Its  sediments  were  largely  derived  from  the  older  sedimentary 
rocks  which  seem  not  to  have  contributed  to  the  earlier  Mosozoic  for- 
mations, indicating  post-Laramie-pre-Livingston  deformation  in  this 
region.  The  Livingston  flora  resembles  that  of  the  Eocene,  and  the 
formation  underlies  fresh-water  Eocene  beds  conformablv.  In  some 
parts  of  Wyoming,  on  the  other  hand,  beds  thought  to  have  been 
deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  Denver,  Arapahoe,  and  Livingston 
formations  are  said  to  be  a   part  of  the  inseparable  I^aramie  series.^ 

The  thickness  of  these  formations,  especially  that  of  the  Livingston, 
is  very  great,  being  estimated  at  7000  feet.^  Even  if  the  sediments 
accumulated  rapidly,  as  their  nature  indicates,  this  great  thickness  shows 
that  the  epoch  was  a  long  one. 

Coal. — The  Cretaceous  is  preeminently  the  coal  period  of  the 
west.  Coal-beds  occur  in  every  one  of  its  principal  divisions  in  this 
part  of  the  continent.  The  total  amount  of  coal,  which  is  chiefly 
in  the  Laramie  series,  is  comparable  to  that  in  the  Pennsylvanian 
system,  though  the  Cretaceous  coal  is  not  now  so  accessible,  and  its 
quaUty  is  inferior.  It  is  estimated  that  along  the  east  and  west  hiises 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  more  than  100,000  square  miles 
of  coal-bearing  lands,  and  Colorado  alone  is  estimated  to  have  34,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  available  coal,^  most  of  which  is  Cretaceous.  The 
coal  is  largely  Ugnite,  though  in  Colorado  not  a  little  of  it  has  been 
advanced  to  coking  bituminous  coal,  and  even  to  antliracite.'*  Anthra- 
cite referred  to  the  Laramie  also  occurs  farther  south  in  localities  where 
it  has  been  affected  by  intrusions  of  igneous  rock.  The  areas  of  Laramie 
coal  are  indicated  in  Fig.  241. 

*  Stanton  and   Knowlton,  Stratigraphy   and   Paleontologj'   of    tlie  Laramie  and 
Related  Formations  in  Wyoming.     Bull.  G.  S.  A.,  Vol.  8,  pp.  127-150. 
'Weed  and  Iddings,  Livingston,  Mont.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
•Storre,  22d  Ann.  Rept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  III. 
*See  Anthracite-Crested  Butte  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Thickness  of  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous  system. — The  maximum 
thicknesses  of  the  Cretaceous  series  are  something  as  follows:  The 
Laramie  (including  the  Livingston),  about  12,(XK)  feet;  the  Montana, 
8700  feet;  the  Colorado,  at  least  3000  feet;  the  Dakota,  about  300 
feet.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cretaceous  sj-stem 
is  comparable  in  thickness  to  the  systems  of  other  periods.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  thicknesses  represent  maxima. 
In  the  Black  Hills,  the  Cretaceous  has  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  no 
more  than  1(K)0  feet.  In  the  Cinnabar  Mountains  (Montana),  4000 
to  50(X)  fc*et;  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  about  13,0(X)  feet;  in  L^tah, 
about  10.000  feet;  in  Kansas,  1000  to  1300  feet;  in  New  Mexico,  3500 
feet;  in  Manitoba,  where  the  strata  rest  on  the  Devonian,  2000  feet, 
and  along  the  Xorthem  Rockies  in  Canada,  about  10,0(X)  feet.^  But 
even  these  figur(\s  are  much  greater  than  those  for  most  of  the  sj'^stems 
of  the  Palc^ozoic  jx^iods,  over  the  larger  part  of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

The  Pacific  coast.^ — On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Cretaceous  svstcm 
is  r(»pres(»nt(Hl  by  the  marine  beds  which  constitute  the  Chico  series, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  probably  extended  along  the  coast 
from  Lower  California  to  the  (Jueen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  series  is 
found  largely  in  great  structural  valleys,  which  were  formed  in  pre- 
Cretaceous  timos.^  That  part  of  the  system  which  has  escai^ed  erosion 
has  a  tliicknoss  of  4(XX)  f(*et  in  some  parts  of  California.  The  Chico 
series  rests  on  the  Shastan  or  Comanchean  unconformably  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Coast  Ilange  of  California,'*  and  overlaps  the  Shastan 
system  at  other  points,  resting  on  the  Jurassic  in  the  Sierras,  and  on 
Paleozoic  formations  in  southern  California.^  In  some  places  the 
Chico  series  rests  on  the  Knoxville  formation,  the  Horsetowm  formation 
iK'in^  ahr^ent.^  Farther  north,  the  Chico  series  sometimes  rests  on 
th(*  Shastan  (Coinaiiehean)  syst(*m  with  apparent  conformity,  thus  afford- 
ing a  local  exception  to  the  relation  which  generally  subsists  between 
tlir*  two  systems.  In  some  parts  of  the  Klamath  Mountains,  it  rests 
on  schists  of  I)(n'()iiian  or  gi*eater  age.     In  some  parts  of  Oregon,  the 

^  Am.   Kept.  Geol.  Sun'.  Can.,  Vol.   I.   (X.  S.),  p.  69  B. 

2  Sco  papers  of  Diller,  Stanton,  and  Turner,  cited  under  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
(Shastan),  p.  122. 

^  Anderson,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  L 

*  Fairl)ank.s,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  420. 
M'airbanks,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  XLV,  1893,  p.  478. 

*  Anderson,  op.  cit. 
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Chico  is  wanting  where  the  Lower  Cretaceous  is  present.*  In  British 
C!olumbia,  the  Shastan  period  seems  to  haNT  been  inaugurateii  by 
subsidence,  but  as  the  perioil  progressed  the  area  of  land  increased 
till  the  sea  failed  to  cover  the  Cordilleran  belt.^  Formations  younger 
than  the  Dakota  are  not  known  in  British  Columbia  between  the  Coiist 
range  and  the  Selkirks,^  but  along  the  coast  there  are  formations  cor- 
related with  the  Colorado  and  Montana.  Upper  Cretaceous  formations 
are  also  known  in  western  Alaska.*  In  Vancouver  Island,  the  Cliico 
is  reported  to  be  coal-bearing. 

The  relations  between  the  Chico  beds  and  the  Cretaceous  formations 
of  the  interior  have  not  been  determined  but  the  remaining  portions 


Fio.  402. — Section  showing  the  position  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  western  Oregon. 
Mg^  meta-gabbro  of  unknown  a^;  sp,  serpentine;  as,  amphibolite  schist;  Jr, 
Jurassic  (?);  Km  (Mjrrtle  formation),  Cretaceous,  and  Ktme,  lentils  of  limestone 
in  the  Myrtle  formation;  Eu  (Umpqua  formation),  Eocene;  Ed^  Eocene  diabase. 
(Diller,  Roseburg,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

of  the  former  do  not  appear  to  represent  the  latest  part  of  the  sj-stem. 
The  region  may  have  emerged  before  the  closing  stages  of  the  period, 
or  the  beds  then  deposited  may  have  been  removed  by  erosion. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  North  America  during  the  Cretaceous 
period  seems  to  have  been  uniform  and  warm  throughout  a  great  range 
of  latitude.  In  Greenland,  Alaska,  and  Spitzbergen,  the  climatic 
conditions  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  in  Virginia.  Towju-d 
the  close  of  the  period,  however,  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  cooler, 
for  the  Laramie  flora  is  a  temperate,  rather  than  a  tropical  one. 


Close  of  the  Period. 

The  Cretaceous  period  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
a  close  by  a  series  of  disturbances  on  a  scale  which  had  not  been  equaled 
since  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  and  perhaps  not  since  the  close 
of  the  Algonkian.  These  changes  furnish  the  basis  for  the  classifi- 
cation which  makes  the  close   of    the   Cretaceous   not  the  close  of  a 

*  Roseburg,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'  Dawson,  loc.  cit. 

•  Dawson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  77. 
*Schrader,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  247. 
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period  merely,  but  the  close  of  an  era  as  well.  While  these  changes 
are  commonly  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous, 
it  is  probably  more  accurate  to  say  that  they  began  late  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceoas,  and  continued  into  the  succeeding  period.  The  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  time  when  these  changes 
first  made  themselves  felt  profoundly.  They  consisted  of  deformative 
movements,  a  part  of  which  were  orogenic,  and  of  igneous  eruptions 
on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

General  movements. — ^In  the  closing  stages  of  the  period,  the  sea 
which  had  lapped  over  the  Coastal  plain  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  was 
withdrawTi  toward  the  abysmal  basin.  Data  now  in  hand  point  to 
the  emergence  of  the  eastern  Gulf  region  in  advance  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  while  the  emergence  of  the  Texan  area  was  probably  still  later, 
and  this  implies  that  the  changes  were  not  due  wholly  to  variations 
of  the  soa,  f)ut  in  part  at  lea^st  to  differential  war})ings  of  the  coastal 
belt.  Tlic  Appalachian  mountains,  which  had  their  first  period  of 
folding  during  the  Permian,  and  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  pene- 
l)lain  by  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous,  were  bowed  upward  at  some 
later  time,  and  this  second  period  of  growth  seems  to  fall  within  the  gen- 
eral period  of  deformation  here  under  consideration.  This  later  move- 
ment was  cliicfly  vertical,  while  the  Permian  deformation  was  primarily 
horizontal. 

In  the  western  interior,  the  prolonged  period  of  crustal  oscillation 
which  marked  the  Laramie^,  marked  also  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous.  By  the  close  of  the  Laramie,  the  sea  had  with- 
drawn from  the  extensive  area  occupied  by  the  Great  plains,  and 
from  largo  areas  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  plains.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  most  of  the  Cordilleran  region  was  elevated  bodily  at 
this  time,  though  not  to  its  pres(»nt  height.  Great  areas  which  had 
l)een  submeigod  were  however  brought  above  the  critical  level,  and 
the  niovenu^nts  were,  thcu'ofore,  recorded.  Records  of  similar  move- 
ment in  some  other  regions  where  tliey  probably  took  place  are  want- 
ing, or  the  r(»cord  is  less  clear;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  eastern 
interior  underwent  changes  of  level,  relative  to  the  sea,  at  this  time. 
i^^nough  is  known  to  make  it  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  contment 
was  affected  by  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  sea. 

Orogenic  movements. — The  development  of  mountains  by  folding 
was  {)robably  m  progress  in  the  last  stages  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
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from  Alaska  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Similar  movements  prob- 
ably affected  the  Antillean  mountain  system,^  lying  between  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Cordilleran  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Andean  systems, 
for  in  several  of  the  Antillean  islands,  later  formations  rest  unconf orm- 
ably  on  the  deformed  Cretaceous  beds.  Locally,  as  where  the  Eocene 
rests  conformably  on  the  Laramie,  the  disturbances  of  this  time  are 
not  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  later  date,  which  increased 
the  defonnation  initiated  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  folded  ranges 
of  the  Cordilleran  system  began  their  history  at  this  time;  others  had 
a  new  period  of  growth,  and  still  others  date  from  a  later  period.  Yet 
the  close  of  the  Laramie  was,  par  exceQeiuXj  the  period  of  erogenic 
movement  in  the  western  part  of  North  America.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
system  may  be  said  to  have  hati  its  birth  at  this  time.  That  the  exist- 
ing mountains  are  not  older  is  shown  by  the  deformation  of  the  Lara- 
mie beds  along  with  those  of  greater  age.  That  this  folding  was  not 
younger  is  shown  by  the  lack  or  slightness  of  deformation  of  the  Ter- 
tiary beds  in  the  same  region. 

North  of  the  United  States,  the  site  of  the  Laramide  range  (the 
continuation  of  the  Rockies  of  the  United  States)  had  been  a  tract  of 
great  depasition  through  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  times.  In  it,  sedi- 
mentary beds  had  accumulated  to  a  thickness,  which,  by  the  usiial 
methods  employed  in  such  cases,  is  estimated  at  50,000  feet."  At 
this  time  the  strata,  doubtless  already  inclined  and  bowed  as  inci- 
dents of  deposition,  were  tilted,  folded,  and  faulted  into  the  Lara- 
mide range.  The  thrust  producing  the  folding  and  faulting  appears 
to  have  come  from  the  west,  as  implied  by  the  position  of  the  over- 
thrusts.  The  height  of  the  mountains  developed  in  this  re^on  at 
this  time  is  estimated  at  20,000  feet.  The  mountains  have  since 
undergone  further  elevation,  and  had  erosion  not  reduced  them,  it  is 
estimated  that  their  present  height  would  be  32,000  to  35,000  feet. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  Laramide  range  a  surface  belt  50 
miles  wide  was  reduced  to  one  half  that  width.^  Estimating  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  faulted  tract  at  about  half  the  maximum  height, 

'  HiU,  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  175. 

'Dawson,  Sdenoe,  VoL  Xni,  I90I,  p.  401,  and  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XII, 
p.  88. 

•Dawson,  BiUL  GeoL  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  87. 
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the  thicki^ss  of  the  civst  invcdved  in  the  defonnation  would  be  about 
three  and  a  half  miles. 

Within  the  United  States,  comparable,  if  less  extensive,  elevations, 
deformation^,  and  faulting?  took  place  along  the  southward  continu- 
ation of  the  Laramide  range.  At  every  point  where  the  Rockies 
have  been  studied,  the  post-Laramie  deformation  has  been  found  to 
overshailow  both  earlier  and  later  deformations.  Dana  has  called  the 
whole  chain  of  mountains  which  recrived  its  initiation  at  this  time,  the 
Laramide  s\-stem.* 

West  of  the  Rockies,  there  were  also  orogenic  movements  along 
more  or  less  parallel  tracts.  Many  of  the  ranges  of  the  west  have 
not  been  studied  in  detail,  but  most  of  those  whose  history  has  been 
worked  out  show  deformation  at  this  time.  Here  may  be  mentioned 
many  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado  ^  and  Wyoming,  and  the  Wasatch 
and  Uinta  Mountains  of  Utah.  In  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon  there  were  deformations,  as  sho^Ti  by  the  unconformity  between 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  the  Ex)cene,  but  the  deformation  here  seems 
to  have  been  less  intensive  than  farther  east.  Locally,  however,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  sufficiently  violent  to  develop  the  anomalous  sand- 
stone dikes  of  northern  California  (Fig.  417,  Vol.  I)  ^.  In  British  Columbia 
west  of  the  Gold  range,  there  had  been  a  broad  tract  of  deposition 
250  miles  in  width.  The  beds  (largely  igneous)  which  had  accmnu- 
lated  in  this  s}iicline,  estimated,  in  the  usual  way,  to  be  40,000  feet 
(inaxiniuin)  in  tliickness,  suffered  deformation  at  this  time.  Meta- 
morjjhlsni  here  was  so  intense  as  to  make  the  separation  of  Archean 
and  later  rocks  impracticable.'*  As  in  the  Laramide  range,  the  relief 
produced  was  great.  In  intensity  of  tangential  thrust,  the  disturb- 
ances f)f  this  time  were  in  contrast  with  those  of  other  periods  through- 
out most  of  the  area  between  the  Sierras  on  the  west  and  the  Great 
plains  on  tlio  oast. 

Faulting. — The  mountain  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
j)erio(l  was  acconii)anied  by  faulting  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale 
tlirou^hoiit    the    region    of    movement,    though   the  faulting  of  this 

*  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed. 

'  S('i«  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  for  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Also 
KnunoMs,  liull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  I. 

"  1  )ill(r,  Hull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  I,  p.  411;  and  Downieville,  CaL»folio,  U.  S.  GeoL 

Surv. 

*  Oawson,  loc.  cit. 
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time  cannot  alwa^'s  be  distinguished  from    faulting   of  later  date. 
In  the  Rock>-  mountains  of  n"*i''i>  ''"'■■"ibb,  one  o^-erthnist  fault 


Fig.  403. — Section  in  nortbem  Montana,  showing  ProUroioic  rock,  .4,  thnist  over 
Cretaceous,  K.  Subaequent  erosion  has  removed  much  of  (he  o\-erthrU!<t  >ieds, 
but  Chief  Mountain  ia  a  remnant  of  then).  The  extent  of  the  oi-erthrust  is 
unknown. 

has  been    located    which    crowded    the    Cambrian    rocks    obUquely 
up  over  the  Cretaceous.    The  horizontal  displacement  is  ef:tii)iat«<)  to 


Fia.  404.— Chief  Mountain.    {WiUis,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

be  as  much  as  seven  miles,^  while  the  throw  is  ;is  much  as  15,000 
feet.  Near  the  national  boundary,  the  displacement  of  wliat  appears 
to  be  the  same  fault  crowded  the  Proterozoic  up  over  the  Cretaceous^ 
by  a  movement  of  equal  magnitude  (Fig.  403).     The  exact  date  of 

'  McConneU,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  Vol.  11,  Rtpt.  I>,  p.  33.  1880. 
'Willis,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.   13,  pp.  307,  331-.'.. 
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these  faults  has  not  been  determined,  but  they  occurred  during  the 
general  period  of  disturbance  inaugurated  at  the  close  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous.  The  position  of  the  Cretaceous  near  Livingston,  Mont., 
is  shoivn  in  Fig.  405,  while  the  effect  of  faulting  on  outcrops  in  the 
plains  of  Colorado  Is  shown  in  Fig.  398. 


Fig.  405. — Section  showing  pOBition  of  Cretaceous  bcda  at  one  point  in  the  lieinity 
of  LivingHlon,  Montana,  ,,^  =  Arrhean;  €.  Cambrian  (Gallatin  and  Flathead 
formationx):  D,  Devonian  (Jefferson  formation);  C,  Carboniferous  (Quadrant 
and  Madison  formations);  J,  Jurasnic  (Etlis  formation);  Kd,  Dakota  formation; 
AV,  Colorado  aeries;  Km,  Montana  aeriee,  and  Kl,  Laramie  aeries;  iAir,  Irasic  igne- 
ous rock,  and  apt.  acidic  rock,  iiength  of  section  about  11  miles.  (Livingston, 
Mont.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

With  present  data  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  all  the  deformations  at  this 
time  in  o  strictly  inductive  way,  and  differences  of  opinion  remain  appropriate. 
A  composite  interpretation  may,  however,  be  indicated.  The  facts  that  ha\-e 
just  lx>i'n  given  relative  to  folding  and  ovcrthrust  seem  to  indicate  clearly  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  crust,  attended  by  a  aub-criistal  shear,  and  a  folding  and 
faulting  of  the  crustal  zone.  Using  the  methods  of  estimate  pre^-iously  set  forth 
{\<A.  II,  p.  12.1),  the  thickness  of  crust  thus  sheared  was  three  or  four  miles.  The 
fault  throw  given  above  (15,000  feet)  is  what  woidd  naturally  follow  if  a  crust 
three  miles  thick  were  thrust  over  the  normal  surface.  Dawson's  estimates 
of  shortening  and  height  of  the  folded  portions  are  closely  in  harmony  with  this 
very  in,'?1ruclive  faulting  phenomenon. 

So  far  as  the  American  continents  arc  concerned,  the  folding-faulting  mov&- 
metil,  here  irUerprcted  as  a  shear  movement  of  a  shell  three  or  four  miles  thick, 
was  essi'iilially  confined  to  the  western  border,  but  it  extended  the  length  of  both 
Xortli  ami  Sciuth  America.  This  is  probably  typical  of  the  great  mountain- 
making  movi-mcnls  of  post-Cambrinn  times.  Folding  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ccntr:itcil  along  one  great  belt  in  each  continent  for  a  given  continuous  direc- 
tion. Thi;i  folding  is  thought  to  imply  shrinking  of  the  earth-body.  Daw- 
son's cstim:ite  of  the  shortening  involved  in  the  Laramide  range  alone  implies 
a  dcs.'cnl  of  Die  surface  of  four  niilcs.  If  the  .shortening  involved  in  the  parallel 
ranges  west  i>f  the  Laramide  range  be  added,  the  descent  of  the  surface  was 
prolmbly  ;is  great  03  the  extreme  upward  folding  of  the  range,  as  maintained 
by  Sucss, 

Tlie  shrinkage  which  is  implied  by  this  folding  was  probably  first  and  chiefly 
fell  by  the  ocean  lm.sins,  for  reasons  set  forth  previously.  The  primary  effect  of 
this  is  thought  to  have  bi'cu  some  increase  in  their  capacity  as  ba^ns,  and  hence 
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Fio.  406. — Map  and  section  ehowing  relations  of  igneous  rork  lo  the  Oetnrooiin  fnr> 
(nations  in  the  Crazy  Mountains  of  Montana.  The  RCctioii  i»  ahmg  t)it'  line  .4/1 
of  the  map.  Klv,  Livingston  (omiation;  di,  diorite;  gr.  gninitp.  Tlie  (<H|ie<'iiJ 
feature  of  the  map  h  the  extraordinan'  number  of  dikeii  milinling  from  the  ma- 
tral  intrusion,  di.  The  shaded  area  alxiut  ili  represcntn  tlie  zone  iif  [■oiiliiet  iiietn* 
morphiBm  about  the  intrusion.  Lengtii  of  tieetion  about  20  iniloB.  (l.ivjiigHtun 
and  Little  Belt,  Mont.,  folios,  U.  S.  Ueol.  Hurv.) 
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noted,  that  the  epicontinental  seas  Ti-ithdraw  unequally  in  different  regions, 
as  for  example  from  the  eastern  Gulf  region  earlier  than  from  the  Atlantic  or 
the  western  Gulf  coasts.  The  other  phase  is  expressed  in  the  vertical  upbowing 
of  certain  tracts,  usually  old  mountain  tracts,  such  as  the  Appalachian  in  the 
present  case.  In  general,  those  borders  of  a  continent  that  do  not  suffer  crus- 
tal  shear  and  folding,  are  apt  to  be  bowed  in  this  way  as  a  part  of  the  deeper 
deformation  of  the  continental  segment,  resulting  from  its  squeezing  between 
the  adjoining  oceanic  segments,  as  heretofore  explained. 

The  deformations  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
typical  earth-body  type,  expressing  themselves  in  all  the  characteristic  phases — 
basin  sinking,  sea  withdrawal,  crustal  shear,  folding  and  faulting,  vertical  bowing, 
and  general  warping. 

Igneous  eruptions. — The  close  of  the  Cretaceous  was  attended  by 
exceptional  igneous  activity,  the  eruptions  beginning  late  in  the  Laramie 
epoch.  It  was  during  this  period  of  igneous  acti\dty  that  many  of 
the  great  bodies  of  igneous  rocks  of  the  west,  whether  extrusive  or 
intrusive,  were  forced  up.  Fig.  406  show^  the  relation  of  igneous  intru- 
sions to  Cretaceous  beds  in  the  Crazy  mountains  of  Montana.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing,  that  igneous  eruptions  occurred  in  other  lands 
at  the  same  or  about  the  same  time,  among  them  the  lava-flows  of 
India,  the  greatest  on  record. 

Upper  Cretaceous  of  other  Continents. 

Europe. — As  sho\\Ti  by  the  distribution  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
strata  of  Eurojx^  extensive  transgressions  of  the  sea  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period.  What  is  now  the  central  plateau  of  France 
was  land  during  th(^  Earlier  Cretaceous  (Comanchean)  period,  but  was 
largely  submerged  during  tlie  Later.  So  also  was  much  of  the  great 
land  area  of  tlu^  Eiirli(*r  Cretaceous  period  lying  northeast  of  the  Paris 
basin.  In  v^axony,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sys- 
tem is  wi(l(\^prea(l,  and  r(\sts  on  Paleozoic  strata,  indicating,  or  at 
least  suggesting,  that  the  submergence  was  more  general  for  this 
region  tlum  in  any  c^arlier  jx^riod  of  the  Mesozoic.  During  the  closing 
stages  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  fresh- water  beds  appear  in  localities 
(Ali)ine  region)  where  marine  sedimentation  had  been  in  progress, 
showing  tliat  the  region  was  by  this  time  affected  by  the  movements 
which  were  to  mark  the  close  of  the  era. 

Russia  was  more  extensively  under  water  during  the  EarUer  Cre- 
*ac(»ous  ix'riod  than  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  even  here  the 
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Fio.  407. — Sketch-map  of  Europe  showing  the  tvUtioiu  of  land  and  spa  (idiailcd  areft) 
during  the  Cenonuuiian  epoch.    (.Uter  de  Lapparent.) 

clays  and  marls  are  common,  limestone  is  still  Ihr  iloiiiinant  formation 
in  the  southern  pro\ince,  where  clear  ^Titers  still  pro^'ailed,  l-Vom  a 
characteristic  genus  of  fossils,  much  of  the  limestone  of  the  sj-steni 
is  knorni  as  the  Hippurite  limestone. 

The  most  notable  petrograpliic  feature  of  the  ITjux^r  Crelareotw 
system  of  Europe  is  the  abundance  of  chalk.  Roth  iti  Kufcliiuil  mul 
France  it  attains  an  aggregate  thickness  of  several  huiulre<l  fe(<t,thotiKlt 
much  of  it  is  far  from  pure.  It  grades  into  marls  and  clavM  on  llie 
one  hand,  and  into  sandstone  on  the  other.    Tlie  lowst  chivlk-Wv\*  wC'WX 
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in  the  C^Donummn  series  I'p.  109)^  and  the  same  sort  of  rock  constitutes 
a  part  of  each  of  the  succeeding  series.  Chalk  is,  ho^never,  by  no  means 
coextensive  whh  the  system,  for  it  has  little  development  outside  of 
the  An^o-French  area.  The  name  •*  Cretaceous/'  therefore,  as  gen- 
erally ujfed,  is  as  inappropriate  as  a  name  could  ^nell  be.  having  no  appli- 
caWity  to  the  Loicer  Oetaceous,  and  fitting  only  a  relatively  small 
area  of  the  Upper.  Even  idthin  the  areas  \diere  chalk  occurs,  it  is 
not  everA^wfaere  the  dominant  sort  of  rock. 

(keensand  occtvs  in  the  Uf^per  Cretaceous  as  well  as  in  the  Lower, 
and  iron-ore  beds,  amilar  in  character  and  origm  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  occur  in  the  Up»per.  In  this  case,  the  ore  was  derived 
from  the  Lower  Cretaceous. 

The  Danian  of  Europe,  sometimes  imconformable  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  system,  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  upon  as  recording  the 
tran^tion  from  the  Mesozoic  to  the  Cenozmc*  Its  fosals,  especiaUy 
those  of  the  plants,  have  distinct  Cenozoic  aflBnities. 

Asia. — The  submergence  of  Europe  and  Xorth  America  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  finds  its  parallel  in  other  conti- 
nents. There  are  extensive  areas  of  Upper  Cretaceous  (Hippuritie 
limestone!  in  southwestern  Asia  (Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloo- 
chL^tan,  the  Himalavas,  and  Tibet),  cloeelv  connected  with  those  of 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  North  Africa  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Himalayan  region  seems  to  have  been  still  beneath  the  sea,  for 
UpjxT  Cretaceoas  formations  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  mountains 
at  great  elevatioas.  Upper  Cretaceous  greensand  has  recently  been 
found  in  the  Salt  Range  of  India.-  South  of  these  marine  beds  there 
apixars  to  have  Ix^^n  a  large  tract  of  land,  including  much  of  India, 
wliieh  lias  Vjeen  thought  to  have  stretched  southwest  so  as  to  unite 
that  ixninsulu  \nth  Africa,  though  the  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom 
dfX'S  not  lend  this  view  much  support.  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  occur 
als<;  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  in  Japan.  In  many  of  these 
places,  they  rest  on  formations  older  than  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and 
therefore  record  geographic  changes  dating  from  the  beginning  or  earh'- 
part  of  thf;  Upper  Cretaceous  period.  On  the  other  hand,  northern 
Asia,  \vhich  was  largely  submerged  during  the  EarUer  Cretaceous  period, 
was  largffly  land  during  the  Later. 

*  Geikie,  op.  cit.,  p.  1201. 

'Seeley,  Geol.  Mag.,  1902,  p.  471. 
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It  was  late  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  that  the  extensive  lava-flows 
of  the  Deccan  occurred.  These  lava-flows,  4000  to  6000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, cover  an  area  of  something  like  200,000  square  miles,  and  are 
perhaps  the  most  stupendous  outflows  of  lava  recorded  in  the  earth's 
history.  The  lavas  lie  on  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Cenomanian 
and  are  interbedded,  locally,  with  sediments  of  the  "  uppermost 
Cretaceous."  ^  The  fossils  of  these  interbedded  sediments  show  that 
the  lavas  were  subaerial. 

Africa. — ^In  northern  Africa  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  were  con- 
fined to  the  northwestern  mountains,  but  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds, 
which  overlie  the  Lower  imconformably,^  spread  southward,  and  cover 
most  of  the  desert,  indicating  great  submergence  in  the  north  African 
region  at  the  close  of  the  Earlier  Cretaceous  period.  South  of  the 
Sahara,  no  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  known  except  in  a  few  small 
areas  about  the  coast.  Here  they  rest  on  crystalline  schists,  with  no 
Lower  Cretaceous  beds  beneath,  or,  so  far  as  known,  near. 

South  America. — In  South  America,  the  sea  invaded  eastern  Brazil, 
where  marine  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  cover  and  overlap  the  non- 
marine  Lower  Cretaceous.  In  some  parts  of  Brazil,  however,  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  is  represented  by  fresh-water  beds  only.  Farther 
west,  marine  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  (Senonian)  rest  unconformably 
on  Lower  Cretaceous  formations,  and  form  the  summits  of  most  of  the 
eastern  Andes,  frequently  occurring  up  to  altitudes  of  14,000  feet, 
and  sometimes  considerably  higher.  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  also 
occur  in  southern  Patagonia.^  There  appears  to  have  been  great 
volcanic  activity  in  the  Andean  system  (Chili  and  Peru)  during  the 
Late  Cretaceous. 

Australia. — ^The  phenomena  of  Australia  are  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  other  continents.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  wide-spread- 
and  locally  rest  on  formations  older  than  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Upper  Cretaceous  (the  Desert  Sandstone)  is  in  many  places 
unconformable  on  the  upturned  and  denuded  surface  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  showing  that  there  were  deformative  movements,  as  well 
as  movements  which  changed  the  relations  of  sea  and  land,  after  the 

*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  Geology  of  India;  2d  ed.  by  R.  D.  Oldliam;  cited 
by  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geologv,  4th  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1209.  Also  Stoliczka,  Paleo. 
Indica.,  Ser.  I,  III,  V,  VI,  and  VIII  (1861-1873). 

'Kayser,  Geologische  Formationskunde,  p.  443. 

'WUchenB,  Centralblatt  fiir  Mineralogie,  etc.,  1904,  p.  597. 
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deposition  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds,  and  before  the  deposition 
of  the  Upper.  This  recalls  the  relations  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
systems  in  America.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  is  represented  in  New 
Zealand,  where  beds  of  coarse  elastics,  together  with  some  greensand, 
are  found.  There  is  also  some  coal  in  the  ssrstem,  which,  as  in  some 
parts  of  western  North  America,  is  not  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  Tertiary.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  system  is  also  represented  in 
central  Borneo^  and  Antarctica.^ 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  little  marine  sedimen- 
tation in  the  Late  Cretaceous  period  north  of  the  parallel  60°  north, 
while  the  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  systems  are  here  more  wide- 
spread. Between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  60°,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  zone  where  marine  Lower  Cretaceous  is  but  slightly  developed, 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  system  is  widespread.  Outside  of  China,  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  system  is  wanting  over  no  considerable  land-area 
within  these  limits.  In  the  equatorial  and  south  temperate  zones, 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  seas  were  also  expanded  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  waters  of  the  preceding  period. 

Climate. — ^The  fresh-water  fossils  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  cen- 
tral Europe  indicate  a  warm  climate,  comparable  to  that  of  Malaysia.^ 
In  the  eastern  Alpine  region  and  beyond,  there  is  a  conglomerate  for- 
mation (Flysch)  which  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Eocene 
system.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  formation  is,  however.  Upper  Creta- 
ceoas,  and  its  constitution  is  such  as  to  have  suggested  glaciation. 
The  suggestion  has  not  been  verified. 

LiFK  OF  THE  (Upper)  Cretaceous. 

The  Land  Life. 

The  carbonaceous  deposits  which  the  Cretaceous  vegetation  con- 
tributed to  the  latest  Mesozoic  series  are  quite  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Coal  M(\asures  of  the  late  Paleozoic,  and  the  Animikean 
carbonaceous  beds  of  the  Proterozoic.  They  all  seem  to  be  expres- 
sions of  undrained  conditions  of  the  land,  arising  out  of  the  initial 
unbalancing  of  a  base-level  state,  preliminary  to  a  marked  deforma- 
tive  mo\'ement.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  Cretaceous,  is  more  particu- 
larly true  of  the  closing  epoch,  the  Laramie. 

»  Molengraaf,  Geol    Mag.,  1903,  p.  170. 
» Weller,  Jour,  of  Geo!..  Vol.  XI.,  p.  413. 
*  Neumayr,  Erdegeschichte,  Bd.  11,  p.  383. 
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The  vegetation. — ^At  the  opening  of  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous  in  America, 
the  angiosperms  were  in  marked  dominance,  and  during  the  period  genera 
now  living  became  more  and  more  abundant,  gixing  to  the  whole  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  aspect.  Extinct  forms  came  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
place.  Among  these  were  ZamiteSy  Podozamites,  and  Baiera,  which 
were  common  in  the  previous  periods,  but  disappeared  at  the  close 
of  the  Cretaceous.  Among  the  Uving  genera  that  made  their  appear- 
ance were  Podocarpus,  the  dominant  pine  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
Betula  (birch,  Fig.  408,  g),  Fagus  (beech),  Quercus  (oak,  Fig.  408,  6), 
Juglans  (walnut),  Myrica  (tamarisk,  mayberry,  Fig.  408,  6),  Art(h 
carpus  (bread-fruit  tree),  Platanus  (plane-tree),  Liriodendron  (tulip- 
tree,  Fig.  408,  a),  Persea  (laurel),  Cinnarnomum  (cinnamon),  Acer 
(maple).  Ilex  (holly),  Liquidamber  (sweet-gum),  Hedera  (ivy),  Cornns 
(cornel),  Nerium  (oleander),  and  Vibumuvi  (waj-faring-tree,  arrow- 
wood,  Fig.  408,  /).  Prominent  among  those  that  had  come  over  from 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  were  Ficics  (Fig.  408,  i).  Sassafras  (Fig.  408,  h), 
Magnolia  (Fig.  408,  c),  and  Sterculia  (flame-tree,  Fig.  408,  d).  Among 
the  gjTnnosperms,  there  was  a  notable  development  of  the  sequoias, 
which  now  embrace  the  giant  trees  of  California,  and  there  w^re 
advances  among  other  conifers.  The  modern  genus  Cycas  was  present, 
and  the  ginkgo  had  some  prominence,  though  never  a  leading  type. 
Worthy  of  special  note  was  the  presence  of  genera  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  which  are  now  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
as  Eucalyptus  and  the  pine  above  mentioned.  Some  of  these  remained 
in  the  northern  regions  into  the  early  Cenozoic. 

Previous  to  this  period,  and  in  its  earlier  stages,  monocotyledons 
played  but  an  insignificant  part  in  the  floral  record,  but  they  now 
began  to  assume  importance.  Many  palms  were  present  before  the 
close  of  the  period,  some  of  which  at  least  were  closely  alUed  to  existing 
forms.  Their  presence  in  northern  latitudes  implies  a  mild  climate. 
Of  even  more  interest,  because  of  their  relations  to  the  evolution  of 
grazing  animals,  was  the  appearance  of  grasses,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  attained  prominence  thus  early.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  here  that  the  Cretaceous  revolution  in  vegetation  was  not 
only  great  as  a  phytological  event,  but  was  at  least  susceptible  of 
profound  influence  on  zoological  evolution,  for  it  brought  in  new  and 
richer  supplies  of  food  in  the  form  of  seeds,  fruits,  and  fodder.  At 
present,  neither  the  ferns,  equiseta,  cycads,  nor  conifers  furnish  food 


Fig.  4(}S. — A  Grovp  op  Fossil  Leaves  of  Ttpicai,  Crbtaceodb  Pi-ants  fhoh  th 
Dakota  Horizos:  a,  Liriodfiulron  giganleum  Lesq.;  6,  ^fy^ica  longa  Heer;  i 
Miignolin  jiseuilo-ncuniiTiala  I*sq.;  il,  Stcrcutia  mucronata  Lesq.;  e,  Querau  sw 
jieeUt  LcfKi-i  /,  I'tbumum  infrguil/iterale  Lesq.;  g,  Betuliiea  uwsfi,  var.  ttibinU 
gri/olius  Lesq.;   h,  Sasaafraa  suiinUgrifoliian  Lesq.;  t,  Ficui  inagiialU  Leeq. 
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for  any  large  part  of  the  animal  life.  The  seeds  of  the  conifers  are 
indeed  much  eaten  by  certain  birds  and  rodents,  but  then-  foliage 
is  little  sought  by  the  leading  herbivores.  The  introduction,  there- 
fore, of  the  dicotyledons,  the  great  bearers  of  fruits  and  nuts,  and  of 
the  monocotyledons,  the  greatest  of  grain  and  fodder  producers,  was 
the  groundwork  for  a  profound  evolution  of  herbiverous  and  frugivcrous 
land  animals,  and  these  in  turn,  for  the  development  of  the  animals 
that  prey  upon  them.  A  zoological  revolution,  as  extraordinary  as 
the  phj-tological  one,  might  naturally  be  anticipated,  but  it  did  not 
immediately  follow,  so  far  as  the  record  shows.  The  reptile  hordes 
seem  to  have  roamed  through  the  new  forests  as  they  had  through 
the  old,  without  radical  modification.  The  zoological  transformation 
may  have  been  delayed  because  animals  suited  to  the  proper  evolu- 
tion had  not  then  come  into  contact  with  the  new  vegetable  realm; 
but  with  the  opening  Tertiary,  the  anticipated  revolution  appeared, 
and  swept  forward  with  prodigious  rapidity. 

The  new  flora  became  very  widely  and  uniformly  distributed. 
Not  only  was  the  European  flora  essentially  the  same  as  the  Ameri- 
can, but  there  was  a  close  resemblance  between  the  flora  of  Mid-Green- 
land (70^-72°  Lat.)  and  that  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  That  there 
should  be  no  essential  variation  in  a  stretch  of  35°  of  latitude  implies 
climatic  conditions  of  remarkable  uniformity.  The  flora,  in  its  gen- 
eral nature,  was  nearest  to  that  which  now  flourishes  at  about  30° 
latitude,  that  is,  a  flora  of  a  sub-tropical  type.  As  this  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  low  relief  of  the  land,  widely  extended  epi- 
continental seas,  extensive  calcareous  deposition,  and  slow  consumption 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  rock  solution  and  carbonation,  there  was  present 
the  combination  of  conditions  regarded  as  favorable  for  a  mild,  uni- 
form climate. 

The  land  animals.  — The  terrestrial  animals  continued  to  bear  the 
same  general  aspect  as  they  did  in  the  Jurassic  and  Comanchean.  In 
Europe,  where  the  sea  made  great  inroads  upon  the  land,  there  was 
some  dechne  in  the  abundance,  variety,  and  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  land  animals,  but  in  America,  where  the  incursion  of  the  sea  was 
more  limited,  and  where  the  post-Jurassic  deformation  of  the  west 
made  some  compensation  for  sea-advance  elsewhere,  the  land  area 
remained  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  evolution  of  the  reptihan 
host  to  proceed  with  little  restraint.    On  both  continents,  howeN^i^ 
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the  aquatic  reptiles  seem  to  have  been  relatively  the  more  favored, 
and  to  have  made  the  greater  progress. 

The  dmosaurs. — These  great  reptiles  still  retained  the  dominant 
place,  but  their  pre-eminence  was  less  marked  than  before.  The 
carnivorous  forms  (Tkeropoda)  were  less  abundant  and  varied.  Among 
their  representatives  was  the  Lcslaps  or  Dryptosaurus,  a  leaping,  kan- 
garoo-like form  with  a  length  of  15  feet. 


The  most  singular  dinosaurian  tlevelopment  appearetl  in  the  Cera- 
tops  family  of  the  herbivorous  branch,  particularly  in  the  genus  Tri- 
ceratops  or  Agalkaumus  (Fig.  410).  These  were  very  large  quadru- 
peds, with  enormous  skulls  which  extended  backwards  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders  in  a  cape-like  flange.  Added  to  this  was  a  sharp,  parrot- 
like  beak,  a  stout  horn  on  the  nose,  a  pair  of  large  pointed  horns  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  row  of  projections  around  the  edge  of  the 
cape.  One  of  the  larger  skulls  measured  eight  feet  from  the  snout 
to  edge  of  tlic  cape.  This  excessive  provision  for  defense  was  not 
imnaturally  accompanied  by  c\-idenccs  of  low  mentality  in  the  form 
of  a  very  small  brain  cavity.    Marsli  remarks  that  they  had  the  largest 
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heads  and  the  smallest  br^ns  of  the  reptile  race.  They  were  doubt- 
less stupid  and  sluggish. 

The  ornithopod  divi^on  was  represented  by  Trackodon,  Claosaurus 
(Rg,  411)  and  kindred  genera.  The  posterior  parts  of  all  these  were 
strongly  developed,  the  limbs  were  hollow,  and  their  footprints  indi- 
cate that  they  walked  in  kangaroo-like  attitude. 

Turtles,  lizards,  snakes,  and  crocodiles.  — Although  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  Trianyckia,  or  river  turtles,  one  of  the  three  or  four 


Fio.  411. 


chief  divisions  of  the  Ckelonia,  had  been  differentiated  long  before, 
the  earliest  known  representatives  of  the  group  are  from  the  Belly 
River  dt^posits  of  Canada.  Of  the  true  hzards  which  appeared  in  the 
Triassic,  the  only  other  Mesozoic  form  known  is  one  of  small  size  and 
uncertain  affinities  from  the  Ijiramie.  True  snakes  made  their  first 
appearance,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  later  part  of  the  period,  and  all 
wrrr  small.  Among  the  crocodiles,  the  long-snouted  teleosaurs  {Tele- 
orkinus)  persisted,  in  North  America  at  least,  until  well  into  the  Cre- 
taceotLs;  but  for  the  most  part  the  order  underwent  a  marked  change 
early  in  the  period,  developing  into  the  modern  tj-pe  of  crocodiles  and 
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gavials.    A  few  small  salamanders,  of  modem  type,  are  known  from 
the  late  Cretaceous. 

The  Pterosaurs. — The  flying  reptiles  made  so  distinct  an  advance 
in  specialization,  that  Williston  regards  them  as  having  come  to  excel 
all  other  volant  vertebrate  animals.  Some  attained  a  wing-spread 
of  perhaps  20  feet,  and  had  great  powers  of  flight.  In  the  genera 
Pteranodon  and  Nyctosaurus  (Fig.  412)  the  development  of  the  anterior 
parts  was  disproportionately  great,  while  the  posterior  parts  were 
very  small  and  weak,  so  much  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 


•^ 


Fig.  412. — ^A  Cretaceous  Pterodactyl,  Nyctosaurus  gracilis  Marsh,  about  one-ninth 
natural  size,   from  Niobrara  Cretaceous,   Kansas.     (Restored  by  Williston.) 

could  stand  on  their  feet  alone.  That  they  had  powerful  and  sus- 
tained means  of  flight,  is  implied  also  by  the  occurrence  of  their  remains 
far  from  shore.  In  Cretaceous  times,  they  were  all  short-tailed,  and 
for  the  most  part  toothless,  though  the  toothed  forms  persisted  for  a 
wnile.  Their  bills  resembled  those  of  modern  birds,  and  they  have 
been  styled  the  kingfishers  of  the  Cretaceous  seas.  If  these  forms 
were  the  sole  ones,  the  pterosaurs  might  well  be  classed  with  the  sea 
hfe. 

Terrestrial  birds  undoubtedly  existed,  but  the  record  is  negative, 
while  curious  aquatic  forms  appeared,  which  will  be  treated  under  the 
sea  Ufe. 

The  slight  progress  of  the  mammals. — The  mammals  thus  far 
recovered    from   the    Belly  River  and  Laramie  Cretaceous  deposits 
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indicate  little  advance  upon  the  Jurassic  and  Wealden  forms.  The 
relics  are  fragments  of  bones,  jaws,  and  teeth,  all  of  which  seem  to 
represent  marsupials  or  monotremes  of  small  size.  They  appear  to 
have  played  a  very  inconspicuous  part  in  the  fauna  of  the  period. 

The  Sea  Life. 

The  sea  saurians. — The  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs  which  had 
dominated  the  Jurassic  sea  hved  on  into  the  Cretaceous,  but  the  ichthyo- 
saurs almost  disappeared  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  period,  while 
the  plesiosaurs  continued  through  it,  attaining  their  highest  develop- 
ment and  perhaps  their  greatest  size.  They  had  great  diversity  of 
form,  and  were  doubtless  equally  diverse  in  habit. 

The  sea  serpents. — The  aquatic  branch  of  the  scaled  saurians 
(squamata)  attained  great  importance  during  this  period,  as  veritable 
sea  serpents.  The  dolichosaurs,  long-necked,  lizard-like  reptiles,  w^ere 
present  as  early  as  the  Comanchean  period,  and  are  not  known  to 
have  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous.  They  were 
the  forerunners  and  perhaps  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  pythonomorphs 
(mosasaurians)  (Fig.  413).    The  name  implies  that  they  were  serpent- 


Fio.  413. — A  Cretaceous  mosasaurid,  Phtncarptis  corypfurus,  Cope,  restored  by  Willis- 
ton,  from  Upper  Cretaceous,  Kansas. 

like  in  form,  but  this  refers  chiefly  to  the  elongation  and  slenderness 
of  the  ])0(ly.  The  limbs  were  retained  in  less  modified  forms  than 
th()S(»  of  the  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs,  implying  a  less  complete 
a(la])tation  to  aquatic  life.  The  mosasaurian  family  flourished  in 
th(»  Cr('tac(»ous,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  distribution,  ranging  from 
North  and  South  America  to  Europe  and  New  Zealand.  Their  short 
CiiivcT  s('(»nis  to  have  ended  with  the  period,  and  no  direct  descendants 
are  known.  The  plesiosaurs  were  notably  more  speciaUzed  than  in 
the  early  Jurassic  (Fig.  413,  a). 

The  sea  turtles. — The  first  strictly  marine  turtles  appeared  in 
Cretaceous  times,  and  deployed  into  many  and  diverse  forms.  The 
maximum  size  of  the  order  was  reached  in  the  gigantic  Protostega 
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and  the  even  greater  Archelon.  These  were  broad,  flat  forms,  degene- 
rate in  having  the  carapace  reduced  to  the  ribs  alone,  and  probably 
covered  with  a  soft  skin,  as  are  some  living  marine  turtles.    Archelon 


Fio,  413a. —  TrinacTomerum  osbomi  Williaton,     A  mounted  skeleton  of  &  typical  fish- 
eating  plesiosaur,  10  feet  long.     The  elongate  head  and  the  shortened  neck  (Com- 

Ere  Fig.  3fi7)  represent  specialization  characteristic  of  the  late  pleBiosaura  (Wil- 
ton).   PVora  the  Niobrara  of  Kansaa. 

had  a  skull  larger  than  that  of  a  horse,  and  must  have  measured  fully 
twelve  feet  across  the  shell. 

Following  the  fashion  of  the  day,   the  rhynchocephaliana  gave 


Fia.  414. — Champai 


rise  to  a  group  of  aquatic  reptiles,  by  some  considered  of  ordinal  rank 
{Ckoristodera) ,  represented  in  Europe  and  in  North  America  by  two 
closely  allied  forms,  Simoedosaurus  and    Champsosaurus  (¥1%.  4\'^, 
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The  latter  began  in  the  Laramie  epoch,  and  continued  into  the  Eocene; 
the  former  is  kno^vn  only  from  the  Lo^-cr  Eocene. 

The  sea  birds. — In  the  long  interval  between  the  first  kno\vn  appear- 
ance of  birds  in  the  Jurassic,  and  the  later  Cretaceous,  when  they  re-ap- 
peared, important  changes  took  place,  among  which  was  the  loss  of 
the  elongate,  bilaterally  feathered  tail.     The  Jurassic  birds  were  ter- 


i.  -//cK/KTomw  rrgiilui.    Skeleii 
Ilic  n<F!|(irurii>n   Tit:-  415"  iviis  luodu. 
pliod  l.y  «.stomt-ion.    (Lukib.) 

reslriril,   wliile  the  Octaorous  were  aquatic.    The  Cretaceous  birds 

bclongcil  1(1  two  widely  divorgont  rla.«sfs,  the  one  consisting  of  large 
flightless  liinls  (IlesjH^rornh).  Ihe  otlier  of  small  birds  of  powerful 
fiighl  (Irhtlujornh).  The  Ilcspcmriiis  ("Fig.  415),  was  a  liirge,  flightless, 
highly  sijcpialixed  diver,  willi  al)ovted  wings  and  remarkable  leg  develop- 
ment. Tlio  wings  had  almost  vanished,  a  single  bone  only  being  left. 
This  imiilies  that,  following  (Iio  evolution  whirh  had  produced  the 
wings,  there  was  a  degenerative  history  long  enough  for  them  to  dwindle 
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almost  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Concurrent  with  tlus,  and  doubt- 
less its  cause,  was  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  legs  by  which 
they  became  not  only  very  powerful,  but  their  efficiency  as  paddles 
was  increased  by  the  bones  of  the  foot  being  so  joined  to  those  of  the 
leg  as  to  turn  edgewise  in  the  water  when  brought  forward.  Not 
only  this,  but,  strangely  enoi^h,  the  legs  were  so  joined  to  the  body 
frame  as  to  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  like  a  pair 
of  oars,  instead  of  standing  under  the  body  as  walking  legs  universally 


Fig.  415n. — Restoration  of  the  great  toothed  di%'er  of  the  Cretoeeoua,  Hcsperomit, 
by  Gleeson,  based  on  a  skeleton  in  the  IT.  S.  National  Museum.  (From  Lucas^ 
Auimals  ot  the  Pasl ;  by  permissJon  of  the  Publishers,  McClure,  Phillips  it  Co.) 

do.'  Apparently  walking  aa  well  as  flying  had  been  abandoned,  and 
the  organism  was  specialized  for  swimming  and  di\'ing  only.  The  head, 
neck,  and  body  were  elongate  and  admirably  shaped  for  plunging 
through  the  water.  Favored  by  the  powerful  specialized  hind  limbs, 
the  Hesperomis  was  doubtless  a  swift  swimmer  and  an  expert  diver, 
and  must  have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  sea  life  on  which  it 
chose  to  feed.  Its  jaws  were  armed  with  teeth  set  in  a  groove  in  primi- 
tive saurian  fashion,  and,  like  the  jaws  of  snakes,  were  separable  so 
as  to  admit  large  prey.  As  these  strange  birds  attained  a  length  of 
^x  feet  in  some  cases,  their  victims  may  have  embraced  fish  and  rep- 
tiles of  considerable  size.  As  they  have  been  found  in  Kansas,  Mon- 
'  Lucas,  Animals  of  the  Past,  1901,  pp.  81-85. 


tana,  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  and  England,  they  probably  fre- 
quented the  continental  waters  somewhat  widely,  and  belong  more 
to  the  sea  life  than  to  the  land  life  from  which  they  sprang. 

The  second  type,  Ickthyomis  (Fig.  416),  consisted  of  small  birds, 
scarcely  larger  than  pigeons,  and  tern-like  in  aspect,  endowed  with  great 
powers  of  flight,  and  armed  with  teeth  set  in  sockets.    In  contrast  with 


Flo.  410. — Ichlkyomis  victor,   a  C're 
(li 

Iie>ii>erornis,  the  anterior  parts,  especially  the  wings  and  keel,  were 
strongly  developed,  wliUc  the  legs  and  feet  were  small  and  slender. 
Their  iDiconcave  vertebra;  and  other  skeletal  features,  aa  well  as  their 
snuUl  brains,  show  primitive  rcptiUan  relations.  Their  habitat  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Hesperomis,  and  yet  the  two  were  farther  apart 
structurally,  than  any  two  types  of  birds  now  living  (Marsh). 

Several  genera  of  birds,  embracing  altogether  about    30  species, 
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are  now  known  from  the  Cretaceous;  but  less  than  half  a  dozen  of 
them  belong  to  the  Hesperomis  type. 

Compared  with  the  Jurassic  Archcoopteryx,  both  the  Hesperomis 
and  Ichihyomis  show  progress  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  long  bilater- 
ally feathered  tail,  and  in  the  loss  of  the  distinct  fingers  and  claws; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fish-like  vertebrae  of  Ichihyomis,  and  the 
groove-set  teeth  of  the  HesperomiSy  are  features  almost  as  primitive 
and  reptilian  as  any  possessed  by  the  Jurassic  bird.  This  illustrates, 
as  noted  by  Marsh,  that  certain  parts  of  an  animal  may  Unger  in  a 
primitive  condition,  while  other  parts  make  notable  advances.  The 
wide  divergence  of  the  two  Cretaceous  types  from  one  another,  and 
the  divergence  of  both  from  the  Jurassic  form,  seem  to  imply  that 
birds  had  their  origin  at  a  much  earlier  date.  What  was  happening 
in  all  this  time  among  the  true  land  birds  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 

The  seaward  movement. — From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  notable  feature  of  the  period  was  the  marked  movement  of  land  forms 
to  the  sea.  Besides  the  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosam^,  whose  ancestors 
were  land  forms  which  went  down  to  sea  when  the  Jura-Trias  sea 
extension  reduced  the  land-area,  and  broadened  the  shallow  seas, 
there  were  now  added,  in  this  greater  period  of  sea  extension  and  land 
restriction,  the  doUchosaurs  and  pythonomorphs  descended  from  some 
land  form  of  the  scaled  reptiles,  the  sea  turtles  from  the  terrestrial 
chelonians,  a  marine  rhynchocephalian  from  some  land  form,  and  aquatic 
birds,  one  form  of  which  was  specialized  for  sea  life  as  perhaps  no  bird 
was  before  or  has  been  since,  besides  the  further  marine  adaptation 
of  the  crocodilians  and  the  pterosaurs,  one  type  of  which  was  also 
extremely  specialized  for  aquatic  life.  All  this  is  doubtless  but  a  natu- 
ral outcome  of  the  prolonged  and  extensive  transgression  of  the  sea 
upon  the  face  of  the  continents. 

The  marine  fishes. — A  very  important  change  took  place  in  the 
fish  fauna,  in  the  transfer  of  dominance  from  the  ganoids  and  other 
forms  of  ancient  fish  to  the  teleosts,  the  present  prevailing  kind.  This 
change  set  in  during  the  Comanchean,  much  as  did  the  change  in  the 
plants,  and  was  complete  by  the  middle  of  the  Later  Cretaceous,  thus 
running  singularly  apace  with  the  evolution  of  the  angiosix^rnis.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  any  genetic  relationship  Ix^twcen  these  changes,  for 
the  teleosts  do  not  seem  to  Ix^  in  any  notable  way  dejxmdent  on  angio- 
spermous  vegetation.    Though  mode^rn  in  type,  the  Sjx^cial  forms  were 
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yet  in  the  main  ancestral,  and  are  now  extinct.    The  sharks  and  rays 
were  chiefly  of  the  modem  types,  though  not  of  living  species. 

The  marine  invertebrates. — The  most  notable  departm^  from  the 
precedents  of  the  preceding  ages  is  the  prominent  place  which  the 
rhizopods  or  foraminifers  took  in  the  record.  They  made  large  con- 
tributions to  the  distinguishing  formation  of  the  period,  the  chalk, 
and  they  were  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  greensand,  scarcely 
less  characteristic  of  the  period  than  the  chalk.  While  these  minute 
organisms  Uve  on  shallow  bottoms,  on  fixed  algse,  and  in  abysmal 
water,  they  are  chiefly  denizens  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  open  sea. 
It  is  not  essential  to  them  that  the  sea  be  deep,  but  in  shallow  seas  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  terrigenous  material  deposited,  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  clastic  material,  and  the  prevalence  of  higher  forms  of  life 
that  prey  upon  them,  render  the  accumulation  of  their  shells  in  dis- 
tinctive deposits  rare,  while  in  the  abysmal  waters,  where  these  hostile 
agencies  are  essentially  absent,  foraminiferal  oozes  are  characteristic 
formations.  On  this  account,  it  was  formerly  held  that  the  chalk 
deposits  were  of  deei>-sea  origin,  and  hence  implied  deep  depression 
of  the  chalk-areas;  and  since  shallow- water  deposits  are  sometimes 
intercalated  between  chalk-beds,  profound  oscillations  of  level  were 
freely  deduced.  But  the  presence  in  the  chalk  of  the  fossils  of  shallow- 
water  life,  joined  to  other  considerations,  has  forced  the  essential  aban- 
donment of  this  view.  The  relative  prominence  of  the  foraminifers 
becomes  all  the  more  curious  on  this  account.  The  breadth  of  the 
epicontinental  seas,  the  lowness  of  much  of  the  land,  and  its  ample 
vegetal  mantle,  sufficiently  explain  the  restriction  of  clastic  com- 
petition and  the  associated  destructive  action;  but  they  leave  the 
relative  scantiness  of  the  usual  invertebrate  life  of  clear  and  shallow 
seas  unexplained.  Two  suggestions  of  uncertain  value  may  be  offered: 
(1)  the  water,  though  not  deep  in  the  abysmal  sense,  may  have  been 
somewhat  too  deep  over  the  chalk-areas  to  furnish  congenial  condi- 
tions for  most  of  the  invertebrates,  and  (2)  the  limitation  of  the  fresh- 
water supplies  of  food  usually  borne  out  by  the  rivers  may  have  affected 
adversely  the  food-supply  upon  which  the  shallow-water  invertebrates 
depend. 

Sea-urchins  were  quite  abundant,  and  lent  one  of  its  characteristic 
aspects  to  the  fauna  (Fig.  417,  q-u)^  while  corals  and  crinoids,  so  long 
associated  with  clear  seas,  were  not  abundant,  facts  which  lend  some 
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support  to  the  first  of  the  above  suggestions,  since  the  sea-urchins 
have  considerable  range  in  depth,  and  forms  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Cretaceous  are  now  dredged  from  deep  water. 

In  the  clastic  formations,  the  pelecypods  and  gastropods  furnished 
a  notable  and  characteristic  element  (Fig.  417,  /-p).  It  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  figures  that  they  were  making  progress  in  moderni- 
zation. The  cephalopods  were  still  a  dominant  feature,  though  the 
anunonites  were  in  their  decline,  and  were  showing  erratic  divergen- 
cies of  form  attended  by  much  ornamentation  similar  to  that  which 
marked  corresponding  stages  of  the  trilobites  and  crinoids.  Odd 
forms  of  partial  imcoiling,  or  of  spiral  and  other  unusual  forms  of  coil- 
ing, were  striking  features.  Fig.  417,  e  and  h,  illustrate  two  of  these. 
The  aberrations  were  not  usually  systematic,  but  affected  various 
genera  and  species,  and  even  the  same  individuals  differently  at  different 
stages,  some  being  quite  synmietrical  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  then 
becoming  erratic;  but  even  this  does  not  hold  universally.  It  lends 
some  little  plausibiUty,  however,  to  the  view  that  these  eccentricities 
mark  the  senility  of  the  race.  An  interesting  form  perhaps  to  be 
classed  here  was  the  Baculites,  which  resumed  the  straight  form  of 
the  primitive  OrthoceraSj  while  it  retained  the  very  complicated  suture 
of  the  Ammonites  (Fig.  417,  g).  Typical  forms  of  the  ammonoids  are 
shown  in  Fig.  417,  6,  c,  d,  and  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  main  lines  of  progress.  The  belemnites  were  abundant, 
represented  particularly  by  Belemnites  and  Belemnitella.  These  also 
were  nearing  the  end  of  their  race. 

Special  faunas. — On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  were,  at  the  north,  a  series  of 
subfaunas  corresponding  to  the  Ripley  fauna  at  the  south,  and  above  these 
(New  Jersey  and  Maryland),  there  were  faunas  not  found  at  the  south.' 
The  earliest  faunal  group  at  the  north  embraced  the  sub-faunas  of  the 
Merchantville,  Woodbury,  Marshalltown,  and  Wenonah  beds,  and  corre- 
sponded essentially  with  the  fauna  of  the  Matawan  formation.'  In  the  Mer- 
chantville sub-fauna,  Axinea  mortoni,  Idonearca  anirosa,  Trigonia  eufaulensis- 
and  Panopea  decisa  are  abundant.  In  the  Woodbury  beds  next  above,  most  of 
these  are  rare,  and  Cyprimeriaf  BreviarcGj  Lucina  cretacea,  Cancellaria  subcUta, 
and  others,  rare  or  absent  below,  become  the  commonest  species.  In  the  Marshall, 
town  beds,  Trigonia,  Cyprimeria,  and  Idonearca  vulgaris  are  abundant,  while 

*  See  Reports  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

*  Waller  and  Knapp,  The  Classification  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Formations  and 
Faunas  of  New  Jersey,  Jour.  Geol.  XIII,  1905,  pp.  71-84. 
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the  ponderous  Gryphaa  vesicvlaris  and  Exogyra  ponderosa,  with  Ostrea  larva  in 
great  abundance,  are  conspicuous  faunal  elements.  In  the  Wenonah  beds* 
the  uppermost  member  of  the  group,  there  is  a  return  of  many  of  the  species 
of  the  earUest  subfauna,  implying  that  the  fluctuations  in  life  were  local. 

A  more  marked  faunal  change  then  ensued,  corresponding  approximately 
to  the  transition  from  the  Matawan  to  the  Monmouth,  in  which  a  new  immi- 
grant element  is  introduced,  characterized  by  Belemnitella  americana  and 
TerebrateUa  plicata.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  recurrence  of  the  big  oysters, 
Gryphoea  vesicidans,  Exogyra  cosiata,  and  OstrcBa  larva.  Within  the  Monmouth 
formation  there  are  also  recurrences  of  other  Matawan  species.  The  above,  in  a 
general  way,  stand  for  the  faunas  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  series,  south  to 
the  Mississippi  emba)rment,  including  the  Eutaw  and  Ripley  faunal  groups. 

At  the  north,  the  Rancocas  fauna  was  characterized  by  the  brachiopod 
Terebrattda  harlani,  associated  with  many  Gryphcea  vesicidaris  that  lived  on  from 
the  earUer  stages,  and,  especially  in  the  Vincentown  lime  sand,  by  the  great 
numbers  of  bryozoans  and  shells  of  foraminifera.  The  uppermost  horizon,  the 
Manasquan,  is  characterized  by  Caryatis  veta  and  CrassateUadela  warensis. 

In  the  Texan  province,  the  lower  divisions  contain  many  species  common 
to  the  faunas  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  implying  close  relations.  The  recurrences 
of  the  species  above  noted  are  probably  but  expressions  of  migrations  to  and 
fro  in  the  Atlantic-Gulf  coastal  tract,  as  the  local  conditions  varied.  The  most 
marked  departure  from  the  Atlantic  faunas  was  in  the  chalk  formation  (Austin 
limestone),  in  which  the  foraminifers  Textularia  and  Globigerinaj  and  the  sea 
urchins  Hemiaster  and  CassiduluSj  were  important  features.  The  Inoceramus 
and  the  anmionites  also  played  a  much  more  conspicuous  part,  and  the  fauna 
was  otherwise  related  to  that  of  the  great  interior  sea. 

Explanation  op  Fig.  417. — Cephalopoda,  a,  Nautilus  meekanus  Whitf.,  one  of  the 
simplest  types  of  closely  coiled  cephalopods.  Note  the  smooth  shell  and  the  simple 
sutures;  8,  c,  Prionotropis  xooolgari  (Mantell),  a  normal  ammonite,  with  highly 
ornamented  shell  and  moderately  complex  sutures;  d.  Scaphites  n^dosus  Owen,  an 
ammonite  exhibiting  a  slight  tendency  to  uncoil  in  the  last  volution ;  e,  /,  Helicoceras 
stevenaoni  Whitf.,  an  ammonite  coiled  in  a  heliciform  spiral,  with  its  highly  compli- 
cated suture;  g^  Baculites  grandis  M.  and  H.,  a  straightened-out  ammonite,  with 
a  moderately  complex  suture.  In  its  infantile  stage,  this  form  starts  as  a  closely 
coiled  shell:  h,  i,  Ptychoceras  crassum  Whitf.,  an  ammonite  which,  in  the  stage 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  no  longer  coiled  but  recurves  upon  it^f.  Pelecypoda: 
^',  Inoceramu8  xKinuxemi  M.  and  H.,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic genera  of  Cretaceous  shells;  k,  Ostrea  soleniscus  Meek,  a  representative  of  a 
genus  which  with  its  near  allies  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  Creta- 
ceous period;  I,  Idonearca  ndrrascensis  Owen,  a  shell  allied  to  the  areas  of  the 
recent  seas.  Gastropoda:  m,  Pyropsis  hairdi  (M.  and  H.),  n,  Drepanochilus 
nebrascenais  (E.  and  S.),  o,  Aphorrhais  prolabiata  (White),  p,  Ncptunella  inter- 
textus  (M.  and  H.).  The  canaliculate  and  modified  apertures  of  these  shells 
differentiate  them  sharply  from  the  ancient  Paleozoic  types  of  gastropods,  and  sug- 
gest some  of  the  shells  of  recent  seas  (Compare  with  Tertiary  Figs.).  Echixoidea: 
q,  r,  Salenia  tumidvla  Clark;  5,  Pedinopsis  pondi  Clark,  two  forms  of  regular  sea 
urchins  in  which  the  only  lack  of  radial  symmetry  is  in  the  apical  system  of  plates, 
as  is  well  shown  in  ^;  t,  Botriopygus  ahbrimensis  Clark;  u,  Cassidulus  svhqiuidratuA 
Con.,  two  sea-urchms  in  which  the  bilateral  symmetry  is  strongly  developed. 
(Weller.) 
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In  the  interior  sea,  the  ammonoids,  the  nautiloids,  InoceramuSf  and  the 
oysters  were  conspicuous  forms.  The  gastropod  element  was  prominent  in 
the  Fox  Hill  stage,  and  the  foraminifers  in  the  chalk  deposits.  In  the  Colorado 
aeries,  Inoceramus  and  several  genera  of  ammonites  constitute  the  most  con- 
spicuous element  in  the  fauna,  associated  however  with  many  forms  of  pelecy- 
pods  and  gastropods.  In  the  Montana  series  the  faunas  much  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Atlantic  border  province,  a  considerable  number  of 
identical  or  closely  allied  species  being  common  to  these  faimas  and  those  of 
New  Jersey. 

In  the  Pacific-coast  province,  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous  faunas  are  less  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Comanchean  age,  but  the  Cretaceous  faunas,  Hke  the  Coman- 
chean,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  contemporaneous  faunas  which  lived  in  the 
more  easterly  provinces.  They  include  several  ammonites  of  types  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  interior  and  the  east,  besides  various  genera  and  species 
of  pelecypods  and  gastropods. 

Note. — From  a  paper  which  came  to  hand  after  this  chapter  was  in  type,  it 
appears  that  certain  beds  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  which  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Dakota  formation,  are  really  Comanchean, 
and  of  marine  origin.' 

» Stanton  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  XIII. 
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THE  EOCENE  PERIOD. 


The  Cenozoic  Era. — ^The  remaining  periods  of  geological  history  con- 
stitute the  Cenozoic  era,  the  era  of  modem  life.  The  era  is  commonly 
divided  into  two  principal  parts,  the  Tertiary  and  the  Quaternary. 
These  principal  divisions  are  variously  subdivided,  as  shown  below: 


N 

O 

6 


Quaternary 


{Recent,  or  Human.     Post-glacial  formations. 
Pleistocene,  or  Glacial.    Glacial  formations  and  non-glacial 
deposits  of  glacial  age. 


Tertiary 


Pliocene 
Miocene 
Oligocene 
Eooene 


Pliocene 
Miocene 
Eocene 


>  Neocene. 
Eocene. 


The  threefold  subdivision  of  the  Tertiary  is  the  one  which  seems 
to  best  fit  the  phenomena  of  our  continent  as  now  understood,  though 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  recognition  of  the  Oligocene. 
This  tendency  seems  to  mean  that  beds  are  found  in  our  continent 
which  carry  fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  Oligocene  of  Europe,  rather 
than  that  the  Oligocene  of  this  continent  constitutes  a  natural  and 
major  subdivision  of  the  Tertiary. 

The  nominal  basis  of  the  Cenozoic  classification  and  nomenclature  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  that  used  for  earlier  eras.  Here,  stages  of  approach  to  exist- 
ing types  of  life  are  made  the  basis,  at  least  nominally.  Originally,  Ek)cene 
(dawn  of  the  recent)  formations  were  defined  by  the  presence  of  a  few  fossils 
of  living  species,  specifically  3}  per  cent,  generalized  to  5  per  cent  or  less;  Mio- 
cene Gess  recent,  i.e.  less  than  half  the  fossils  represent  living  species),  defined 
by  about  17  percent,  generalized  to  mean  a  minority,  of  living  species;  and  Pli- 
ocene (more  recent)  by  36  to  95  per  cent,  interpreted  as  a  majority. 

On  its  face,  this  classification  seems  as  artificial  as  the  Linn^can  classification 
of  plants  by  the  number  of  their  stamens,  though  it  has  a  somewhat  more  natu- 
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ral  origin.  Certain  formations  in  the  London  and  Paris  basins  were  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  Ek)cene,  and  they  contained  3J  per  cent  of  living  species,  as  then 
determined.  Certain  other  formations  in  southern  France,  containing  17  per 
cent  of  recent  species,  as  then  determined,  were  taken  as  the  type  ol  the  Miocene, 
and  others  in  Italy  of  much  larger  and  var3n[ng  percentages,  as  the  type  of  the 
Pliocene.  Dana  *  generalizes  the  criteria  as  follows :  Eocene,  no  species,  or 
less  than  5  per  cent  living;  Miocene,  20  to  40  per  cent  living;  Pliocene,  more 
than  half  the  species  living. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  soon  found  that  this  scheme  did  not 
fit  the  facts  in  Germany,  and  an  additional  division,  Oligocene  (few  recent), 
was  introduced  between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  taking  something  from 
each.  In  practice,  the  criteria  have  not  been  closely  adhered  to,  and 
movement  toward  a  natural  system  has  been  in  progress;  but  common  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  basis  of  a  natural  system  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  the  movement  is  not  very  definitely  directed.  There 
are  geologists  who  do  not  believe  that  there  are  natural  divisions  of  general  appli- 
cability, the  divisions  that  are  natural  for  one  region  being  unnatural  for  other 
regions.  With  the  qualification  that  all  views  must  yet  be  put  to  the  test  when 
the  whole  world  shall  have  been  carefully  worked  over,  and  that  views  now 
expressed  must  not  be  held  as  authoritative,  or  even  necessarily  representative, 
it  is  proper  that  we  state  our  convictions,  and  their  application  to  the  unsettled 
questions  of  Cenozoic  classification  and  nomenclature. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  natural  basis  of  time-division,  that  it  is  recorded 
djTiamically  in  the  profounder  changes  of  the  earth's  history,  and  that  its 
basis  is  world-wide  in  its  applicability.  It  is  expressed  in  interruptions 
of  the  course  of  the  earth's  history.  It  can  hardly  take  account  of  all  local  details, 
and  cannot  be  applied  with  minuteness  to  all  localities,  since  geological  history 
is  necessarily  continuous.  But  even  a  continuous  history  has  its  times  and 
seasons,  and  the  pulsations  of  history  are  the  natural  basis  for  its  divisions. 

In  our  view,  the  fundamental  basis  for  geologic  time  divisions  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Whenever  the  accumulated  stresses  within  the  body 
of  the  earth  over-match  its  effective  rigidity,  a  readjustment  takes  place. 
The  defonnative  movements  begin,  for  reasons  previously  set  forth,  with  a 
depression  of  the  bottoms  of  the  oceanic  basins,  by  which  their  capacity 
is  increased.  The  epicontinental  waters  are  correspondingly  withdrawn  into 
them.  The  effect  of  this  is  practically  universal,  and  all  continents  are 
affected  in  a  similar  way  and  simultaneously.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
classification  of  one  continent  is  also  applicable,  in  its  larger  features,  to 
another,  though  the  configuration  of  each  indiAddual  continent  modifies  the 
result  of  the  change,  so  far  as  that  continent  is  concerned.  The  far-reaching 
effects  of  surh  a  withdrawal  of  the  sea  have  been  indicated  repeatedly  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Foremost  among  these  effects  is  the  profound  influence  exerted 
on  the  evolution  of  the  shallow-water  marine  life,  the  most  constant  and  reliable 

»  Manual.  4th  od.,  p.  880. 
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of  the  means  of  intercontinetal  correlation.  Second  only  to  this  in  importance 
is  the  influence  on  terrestrial  life  through  the  connections  and  disconnections 
that  control  migration.  Springing  from  the  same  deformative  movements  are 
geographic  and  topographic  changes,  affecting  not  only  the  land,  but  also  the 
sea  currents.  These  changes  affect  the  climate  directly,  and  by  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  chemical  reactions  between  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and 
lithosphere,  affect  the  constitution  of  both  air  and  sea,  and  thus  indirectly  influ- 
ence the  environment  of  life,  and  through  it,  its  evolution.  In  these  deformative 
movements,  therefore,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  universal,  simultaneous,  and  fun- 
damental basis  for  the  subdivision  of  the  earth's  history.  It  is  all  the  more 
effective  and  applicable,  because  it  controls  the  progress  of  Ufe,  which  furnishes 
the  most  available  criteria  for  its  application  in  detail  to  the  varied  rock  forma- 
tions in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  main  outstanding  question  relative  to  this  classification  is  whether 
the  great  deformative  movements  are  periodic  rather  than  continuous,  and 
cooperative  rather  than  compensatofy.  This  can  only  be  settled  by  compre- 
hensive investigation  the  world  over;  but  the  rapidly  accumulating  evidence 
of  great  base-leveling  periods,  which  require  essential  freedom  from  serious 
body  deformation  as  a  necessary  condition,  has  a  trenchant  bearing  on 
this  question.  So  do  the  more  familiar  evidences  of  great  sea  transgressions, 
which  may  best  be  interpreted  as  the  consequence  of  general  base-leveling 
and  concurrent  sea-filling,  abetted  by  continental  creep  during  a  long  stage 
of  body  quiescence.  It  is  too  early  to  affirm,  dogmatically,  the  dominance  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  of  great  deformative  movements,  separated  by  long 
intervals  of  essential  quiet,  attended  by  (1)  base-leveling,  (2)  sea-filling,  (3)  con- 
tinental creep,  and  (4)  sea  transgression;  but  it  requires  little  pro* 
phetic  vision  to  see  a  probable  demonstration  of  it  in  the  near  future.  Sub- 
ordinate to  these  grander  features  of  historical  progress,  there  are  innumerable 
minor  ones,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  rhythmical  and  systematic,  and  some 
irregular  and  irreducible  to  order.  These  give  rise  to  the  local  epochs  and  epi- 
sodes of  earth-history,  for  which  strict  intercontinental  correlation  cannot  be 
hoped,  and  which  must  be  neglected  in  the  general  history  as  but  the  individuali- 
ties of  the  various  provinces. 

The  periods  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  European  and  American  phenomena,  seem  to  us  likely 
to  stand  for  the  whole  world,  \vith  such  emendations  as  shall  come  with  widening 
knowledge. 

The  classification  of  the  Cenozoic  is  more  hampered  by  the  artificiality  of 
its  names,  by  the  intricacy  of  its  details,  and  by  the  (as  yet)  imperfect  appli- 
cation of  the  newer  modes  of  investigating  and  interpreting  the  phenomena  of 
the  geology  of  the  land,  as  distinguished  from  the  older  branch,  the  geology  of  the 
sea,  A  large  part  of  the  known  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  are  non-marine.  They 
have  been  interpreted  as  lacustrine,  and  the  areas  of  their  deposition  as  lake 
basins.  The  Tertiary  has  even  been  called  the  age  of  lakes.  Certain  topo- 
graphic interpretations  are  necessary  to  provide  the  requisite  basins,  wid  XXsm^ 
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has  hampered  the  whole  ph3n9iographic  conception  of  the  period.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  conception  must  be  largely  abandoned,  and  the  broader  view 
of  land  aggradation,  with  lacustrine  deposits  as  an  incident,  substituted,' 
and  with  this  change  will  come  some  emendation  of  topographic  and  dynamic 
interpretations. 

In  applying  a  classification  based  on  body  deformation,  some  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  fact  that  while  sea-withdrawal,  as  the  result  of  increased  capacity 
of  the  sea-basins,  is  simultaneous  the  world  over,  continental  deformations  and 
crustal  foldings  are  more  local  and  less  nearly  synchronous,  for  there  is  no  agency 
to  combine  and  equalize  their  effects  as  in  the  case  of  the  basins.  Continental 
deformations  must  be  employed  in  the  classification  with  some  latitude,  and 
correlations  based  on  them  cannot  be  expected  to  have  an  equally  high  order 
of  exactness.  Local  advances  and  retreats  of  the  sea  due  to  local  warpings 
must  be  eliminated  or  neglected,  in  a  general  classification,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  local.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  shift  the  classification  of  the  Tertiary 
period  to  the  basis  here  outlined,  the  changes  would  not  be  radical. 

After  the  deformative  movements  that  closed  the  Mesozoic  era,  there  seems 
to  have  followed  a  rather  protracted  period  of  relative  quiescence.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  period,  the  area  of  the  land  was  large,  and  its  relief  pronounced. 
Secondary  movements  of  adjustment  through  minor  warpings,  creep,  and  grada- 
tion were  in  notable  progress.  During  the  later  portion  of  the  period,  the 
effects  of  these  adjustments  were  felt  in  some  notable  extension  of  the  sea  over 
the  lower  portions  of  the  continental  platforms-  For  North  America  this 
transpjression  of  the  sea  is  represented  in  Fig.  418.  The  most  notable  feature 
was  the  extension  of  the  sea  in  the  Mississippi  embayment,  represented  by 
the  formations  to  be  described  later.  This  advance  of  the  sea  did  not  rival 
the  great  transgressions  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  periods,  but  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seem  to  have  joined  l^etween  the  two  Americas,  and  the  climatic 
effects  of  a  dominantly  marine  period  seem  to  have  prevailed,  as  indicated  by 
the  warm-temperate  life  in  middle  and  high  latitudes.  All  of  this  seems  to 
constitute  a  natural  period,  embracing  what  is  included  in  the  Ek)cene  and  the 
Lower  Oligocenc  (Vicksburgian). 

In  North  America,  this  period  was  closed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders  of  the  continent,  and  by  notable  crustal 
deformations  in  some  parts  of  the  western  mountain  region.  At  the  same  time, 
Plorida,  whi(!h  had  been  submerged  and  the  site  of  calcareous  sedimentation, 
wa^  partly  emerged.  Farther  south,  the  changes  were  even  more  important, 
for  they  appear  to  have  interrupted  the  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and 

^  Sec  Davis,  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  619,  1897,  and  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sci.,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  345, 1900;  and  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.-Geol.  Surv.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  43,  45-7, 
and  48;  Gilbert ,  Pueblo  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1897,  and  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
308-317,  1898;  Matthew,  Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  403,  1899;  Hatcher,  Free.  Am. 
Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  XLI,  1902,  Rev.  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  XI,  p.  92,  and  Johnson,  W.  D.» 
21st  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sin^'.,  Pt.  IV. 
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the  Pacific  in  tropical  latitudes,  diverting  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  northern  part  of  that  ocean.  These  changes,  with  their  attendant  effecta 
on  climate,  influenced  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  life.  The  initial 
bowing  of  the  P3rrenees  and  some  other  mountains  in  southern  Europe  is  assigned 
to  this  time.  It  is  therefore  tentatively  assumed  that  there  was  a  sufficiently 
general  deformative  movement  at  the  close  of  the  Eocene  to  mark  the  end  of  a 
a  natural  period. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  movements  and  in  the  secondary  results  which 
inmicdiately  followed  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  stage,  and  referred  to 
the  Oligocene,  with  the  rank  of  an  epoch  rather  than  a  period.  In  the  lower 
Mississippi  region,  the  deposition  of  this  epoch  took  on  a  terrestrial  and  a  marine 
phase,  the  terrestrial  recorded  by  a  part  of  the  Grand  Gulf  beds,  containing 
land  plants  with  occasional  fresh-water  molluscs;  the  marine  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  formation.  Inland,  the  White  River  beds  of  the  Great  plains  are  referred 
to  the  same  epoch.  Matthew  *  urges  that  these  are  of  eolian  origin,  practically 
an  ancient  loess,  which,  if  true,  implies  something  of  aridity  in  the  west,  a  con- 
dition in  harmony  with  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  solid-hoofed  animals  adapted 
to  dry  plains,  with  the  gypseous  deposits  in  the  Grand  Gulf  series,  and  with  the 
notable  gypsum  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  referred  to  the  Oligocene.  In 
these  are  seen  the  natural  consequences  of  an  epoch  of  land  extension. 

The  true  Miocene,  according  to  Dall,'  was  ushered  in  by  a  marked  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  attributed  to  a  northern 
current,  and  resulting  in  the  sharpest  faunal  change  in  the  Tertiary  series  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Apparently  this  must  mean  more  than  a  mere  shifting  of 
preexisting  currents,  for  a  cold  current  so  far  south  can  hardly  be  referred  to 
North  Atlantic  waters,  when  magnolias  and  many  other  trees  now  confined  to 
the  warm  temperate  zone  were  growing  in  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  regions 
generally.  Heer  has  identified  a  large  flora  of  forms  that  now  imply  a  tem- 
perate climate,  in  latitudes  of  60°  to  80°,  which  he  refers  to  the  Miocene.'  The 
correctness  of  this  reference  is  questioned  on  other  grounds,  and  the  cold  Mio- 
cene current  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  colder  than  that  of 
to-day,  makes  such  a  reference  highly  improbable.  The  Miocene  cold  current 
seems  to  imply  an  important  climatic  change  affecting  the  north  Atlantic,  and 
adds  strength  to  the  evidences  above  cited  of  the  deformative  action  closing  the 
Eocene.  The  flora  of  Europe  referred  to  the  early  Miocene  is  not  in  harmony 
with  this  supposed  cooler  condition,  since  it  embraces  forms  now  representative 
of  warm  latitudes;  but  during  the  period  a  marked  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  existing  flora  took  place. 

During  the  Miocene,  the  sea  again  advanced  upon  the  land  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  though  not  greatly  beyond  the  present  limits,  and  chiefly 
in  the  Maryland-California  latitudes;  hence  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
deformative  stage,  and  as  extending  to  the  next  general  deformative  movement. 

1  Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  403,  1899. 

'  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1898,  p.  329;   see  also  other  papers  postea, 

•Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,  Vol.  I,  pp.  161-166. 
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The  next  deformative  movement  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  post-Cambrian 
history,  and  appears  to  have  involved  some  movement  of  nearly  every  mountain 
range  whose  history  is  known,  as  well  as  a  very  marked  withdrawal  of  the  sea, 
as  indicated  by  buried  or  submerged  erosion  channels  traversing  the  continental 
shelves.  These  are  not  however  regarded  as  indicating  an  elevation  of  the  con- 
tinent  equal  to  their  depth  below  the  present  seorlevel,  but  chiefly  as  indicating  flexures 
of  the  continental  border  attending  the  deformative  movement;  even  thus 
interpreted  they  imply  sea-withdrawal.  This  great  deformation  is  held  to  give 
a  better  definition  to  the  Pliocene  period  than  any  assigned  percentage  of  living 
and  extinct  shells  in  the  sediments  of  the  time.  The  extinction  of  species  during 
this  ix^riod  seems  to  have  been  greatly  lessened  by  reason  of  the  extinctions 
and  adaptations  which  had  already  been  brought  about  by  the  Oligocene  moNT- 
ments  and  the  Miocene  cold  currents;  hence  the  importance  of  these  changes 
is  not  fully  revealed  in  the  immediate  faunal  change.  Their  biological  influence 
can  only  be  fully  measured  when  the  secondary  effects,  through  climatic  and 
other  means,  have  worked  themselves  out,  and  this  will  require  a  long  period, 
a  part  of  which  is  still  in  the  future. 

An  immediate  secondary  effect  is  probably  found  in  the  glacial  invasions 
which,  because  of  their  great  influence  in  the  history  of  the  land,  have  been 
regarded  as  coastituting  a  period  by  themselves,  the  Pleistocene.  In  a  strict 
deformative  classification,  however,  this  should  be  united  with  the  Pliocene, 
for  important  movements  seem  to  have  been  in  progress  during  the  glacial  period, 
and  jKThaps  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  present. 

It  should  i)orhaps  be  repeated  that  this  deformative,  dynamic  classification 
is  not  in  accord,  in  all  its  details,  with  the  classification  by  species  percentage, 
even  in  its  modified  form;  but  there  is  no  serious  discrepancy  between  them, 
and  if  the  dynamical  considerations  shall  be  supported  by  future  extensions 
of  kn()\vliHlj]^e  in  the  less  known  regions  of  the  earth,  the  existing  rather  arbi- 
trary classification  may  easily  merge  into  the  dynamical  one. 

FORMATIONS   AND  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  EOCENE.i 

Tli(^  formations  of  the  l^^ocene  system  are  lound  in  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  North  Amoriean  continent  (Fig:  418),  but  they  do 
not  appear  at  the  surface  over  extensive  areas.  Within  the  conti- 
nental anni,  th(ur  extent  was  not  great  at  the  outset,  and  in  many 
placets  they  are  concealed  by  younger  beds.  They  include  (1)  beds 
laid  down  in  the  sea  or  below  sc\a-level,  and  (2)  beds  deposited  on 
the  land.    The  former  include  formations  of  (a)  marine,  and  (6)  brack- 

*  For  review  of  all  the  literature  of  the  Eocene  of  the  continent  up  to  1891,  see 
Clark.  Hull. 8.S,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Sur\'.  For  later  publications,  see  Bulls.  130,  135,  146, 
153,  loO,  102,  172  and  177.  Sec  also  article  by  Dall  m  18th  Ann.,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv., 
Pt.  II,  where  bibliography  up  to  1898,  is  given. 
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ish-water  origin,  and  the  latter  those  of  (a)  lacustrine,  and  (6)  sub- 
aerial  origin  (fluvial,  pluvial,  eolian).  The  last  are  probably  more 
important  than  has  commonly  been  recognized. 

The  marine  Eocene  beds  are  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  con- 
tinent; the  brackish-water  formations  are  known  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  while  the  lacustrine  and  subaerial  deposits  are  found  in  many 
places  in  the  mountains  of  the  west,  and  on  the  plains  adjacent  to 
them. 

The  Eocene  formations  are  like  the  Cretaceous  in  that  they  are, 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  largely  unindurated.  Many  of  them 
are  still  in  the  condition  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  etc.,  much  as  when 
deposited.  Locally,  they  have  been  indurated,  and  still  more  locally, 
metamorphosed. 

The  Eastern  Coast. 

The  Atlantic  coast. — The  Eocene  formations  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  appear  at  the  surface  at  intervals  along  a  belt  of  varying 
^^dc^th  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas.  The  beds  dip  toward  the  coast 
(Fig.  380),  and  from  the  areas  where  they  appear  at  the  surface,  they 
are  continued  seaward  beneath  younger  beds. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coastal  plain,  the  Eocene  beds  are  separated  from 
the  underlying  Cretaceous,  by  an  unconformity.  They  represent  the 
incursion  of  the  s(^a  over  at  least  a  narrow  area  from  which  it  had  with- 
drawn at  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic.  The  materials  of  the  Eocene 
appc^ar  to  have  been  derived  largely  from  the  Cretaceous,  but  sedi- 
ments from  farther  inland  were  contributed  by  the  drainage  from 
the  higlilands  and  mountains  to  the  west.  Clays,  sands,  and  green- 
sand  (glauconitic)  marls  are  tlie  most  common  materials  of  the  Eocene 
of  tliis  province,  and  the  conciitions  of  sedimentation  appear  to  have 
been  much  the  Siime  as  during  the  Cretaceous. 

Until  recently,  attempts  to  correlate  the  Eocene  sections  of  the 
different  i)arts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  were  not  altogether 
successful,  and  it  is  still  conmion  to  speak  of  the  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Lipper  portions  of  the  system  in  a  rather  general  way. 

In  New  Jersey  (Shark  River  marl)  ^  and   Maryland  ^  (Aquia  and 

*  Ann.  Kept.  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  1893  and  earlier  years. 
'Clark  and  Martin,  Manland  Geol.  Sur\'.,  Volume  on  the  Eocene.     The  Eocene 
of  this  region  is  sometimes  called  the  Pamunkey  series. 
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Nanjemoy  formations),  the  Lower  Eocene  only  is  represented  in  the 
exposed  beds  referred  to  this  period.  In  Virpnia,  the  Middle  Eocene 
is  also  present,  and  in  the  Carolinas,  the  system  is  still  more  com^^te 
{Buhrstone,  Santee,  Cooper,  the  last  sometimes  classed  as  Oligocene), 
though  the  oldest  Eocene  beds  are  thought  to  be  wanting.  In  Florida, 
the  Upper  Eocene  only  is  exposed.  T^e  interpretation  of  these  \'aria- 
tions  will  be  readily  made. 

The  GuM  border. — The  Eocene  system  is  more  fully  represented 
in  the  Gulf  re^on  than  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  divisions  are  more  clearly  defined.  Their  aggregate  thick- 
ness is  not  less  than  1700  feet  (maximum),  of  which  something  like  half 
belongs  to  the  Lower  Eocene,  and  more  than  half  of  the  remainder 
to  the  Middle. 

The  section  in  Alabama,  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  (rf 
the  Gull  Eocene,  is  as  follows:' 

Upper  EcNKDe ^Vhite  limestone  (Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  the  Utter 

sometimes  classed  as  Oligoceae) 350  feet. 

Middle  Eocene. .  .  -The  Claiborne  seriea: 

Oaibome   formation,  nudnly  clays  and  sands, 

calcareous  and  glauconitic 140      ' ' 

Buhrstone   foimation,   mainly   sand   vith   some 

glauconite 300     " 

Lower  Eocene The  Lignitic  formation,  mainly  sands  and  lignite 

(Chickasaw). 900     "  ± 

The    Clayton    (or  Midway)    fonnation,     mainly 


It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Eocene  of  this  region  that  the  following 
classification  has  been  suggested  for  the  Eocene  of  the  east : ' 

(a)  Jacksonian Upper. 

(b)  Claibornian Middle. 

(c)  Chidtasawan \. 

id)  Midwayan |  '^""■ 

The  relations  of  the  Eocene  strata  to  the  Cretaceous'  are  much 
the  same  in  the  eastern  Gulf  States  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  They 
outcrop  in  a  belt  just  south  of  that  where  the  Cretaceous  beds  appear, 

'  Smith,  Geol.  Survey  of  Alabama,  1894. 

>DaU,  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.,  Pt.  11.  This  classification  places  the 
Vicksburg  in  the  Oligocene,  instead  ot  associating  it  with  the  Jacksonian.  There 
ftppeaia  to  be  no  phytictd  reason  for  this  separation. 

•Smith.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Alabama  1894. 
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4,^«^>,.   ^wm    '»^^  .'•#i»f«^#p<.»»«'    ,i|t    Kin  .«  ^t   rnp-  If  ill  "iarrs   't  'iie  -'*^'- 
f^A'\^f^,^    v.#*    'it^    .»    V    ^i'^««*r   y*r^    •?    Sv-  .'»lwni«nr)ni  w  rax  ."uiirii  js 

A»*/r     rftrW'/-     U'p/i^-»:    r>»»t    .i^it#».    itml   r;'p«&*rriiis  ami   ^tttliferooa 
j'/"'Hrr.^rif"'   i"'^'>r  -♦♦    ';ffV'>*M'  n^riw^n?.    -•hA'yimf  'he  rPTTUTP-aci^  of  ter- 
^/.'ffrtl   .»f)^l   ri/rTi- rriHf m#*  /•/>n/ti* »/^n<t   nthin   *h#^  ^Mv»^rai  an^^  of  «iepo- 
n^ifrr^      fr^i  ^^'''  to'l  -oli^ifi^/^.    r'-zA  ;*iv>  r4'  /v>mmnn  o^y^urTPtii!*^  in  con- 
ti/'^'fUftf   'oth  ^K^-  lis^rtft/^.     Th^*r^  ^f-^  nunv^rouR  Irjial  unconformities  in 
ty,  ."^.^Urt,,  ^ui^^f'^hfti(  f^f'^kfff'hf  AhjtnjTf^  in  thft  eonrlitiona  and  areas 
/^  r//|rfrr' ht'fh^tr     T>»^'  t/r^f^f  'AfA  MAAV  vtt^  arf?  rrrpTfrt^nted,  and 
pr^^">'l/  ^^^    ^  \f\^'fi  ^hftM^h  i\^tt'  H  fWfU^f^if/:  (A  opinion  as  to  the 
u\i\ti  f  Irrrfff  /rf  »!»/•  •tyf/ffi  ifr»  fl/i-?  r^((K>T».^    Tli^r  «y«t/rTn  attains  a  thick- 
er/   •  /rf    /  '/f  »l  l»fffr/|f/'/|  ^H'l^i  Mt  l/;»4<i;  f^H.     Variofw  nanif'S  are  applied 
\h  i\]\\i  uu\   (»ffff-t  ''f  Of/*  fy<\*'iu  in  ^liffr-r^'nt  [i^irtH  of  the  State.     Tlie 
\i\v"\l'  Mfr  'Ml/  |j  »tM  f/f  MMKii/'Ml  thnf.  rIi/iIIow  wuter  murine  life  was  able  to 
llfiil  II"    "I-,   frniM  IJM'  Uiilf  lo  IIm-   V\\v\\\v,  Hrid  vice  versa,  during  this 
|i(-(|h>I 

'j'lii    I  Ht»  Mh  nf  'IV^M")  Mtiil   l«ntilFtinnii  Im  eontiiUHul  northward  into 

NiImm'm-    \Umii<   llti>    l.tiwm    mill    Middh*  (livimoim,  and  jXThaiis  the 

I  'p|ti  t    tttf  ImiiimI  ' 

\n  ^^    ,  >r\\*  H.MN  ^'^  \\w  ^'\\  \\\^\\\  uuvst  of  t IkU  {v^rt  ^4^  iIh^  jm^^Hl  land 
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area  wbich  had  been  suhnierjRxi  in  the  Cwa*^^^^!  ^vrtxl,  tl^is  i» 
shown  by  the  wi.le-spread  iincwifoniuty  Mww»  ll»»^  Kw-nr  anil  tW 
Cielaceous  s\-j<eins.  Purinp  the  inlon^al  t>f  rnh'nn'Hw,  jtnwt  thick- 
nesses of  sovtiroentan,"  rocks  wttt  ^^nM»^^H^,  ami  wlh^n  i1k'  »■«  af[»ii\ 
ad\-anoeii  upon  the  land  in  the  Kocene  [leritxl,  ^^linvnts  wviv  Isid 
domi  on  an  erodeti  airfare,  which  in  »wi«>  i^aci'*  had  Us^n  n^hice^i 
tomini  jilaneiiess  by  sulworial  deiuidation. 

Marine  formations  are  wid(>-spn'ad  in  (.^difoniia  vu'st  »*(  iIh»  iVrm 
and  south  of  the  Klanialh  mountains,  and  in  t>n'pHi  nortli  i»f  tlw 
Klanuith  moimtains  and  wst  of  the  ("^iscailes,  but  tl«'y  Iwtw  little 
developnionl  within  the  h»nd-nrca  farther  north.  Variims  nauuv<  liaw 
been  appUr<l  to  the  sj-steni  and  to  its  parts  in  diffen'nt  localili*^. 

Marine  beds. — Tl»e  Eocene  beds  of  centnU  OUifoniia  jm'  known 
as  the  Tejon  series,  though  other  names  (e,(t.  Martinet  1  tia\T  Ikh'H 
applied  to  various  parts.  Tlie  Tojon  aeries  is  lieat  known  in  the  wmth- 
ern  part  of  the  great  valley  of  OvUfomiii.  tlien  occupied  by  ihe  m'a, 
and  is  v.v\\  exposed  on  the  oast  wde  of  Ihe  Const  mnpn'.  Il  dix-H  iiot- 
appear  in  the  Sierras,  or  in  the  northern  part  of  the  central  valley. 
In  some  places  the  Tejon  series  lies  on  the  Chieo  with  H))piin'til  con- 
formity, though  unconformity  is  more  connnon.  I'veii  where  there 
appears  to  be  conformity,  the  bottom  of  the  Ti'jon  is  thought  not  to  n'pre- 
sent  the  oldest  Eocene.  In  the  nuddlo  jmrt  of  the  Coant  rniige  uf  Vnl\- 
fornia,  where  the  Tejon  scries  is  mon>  than  40{K)  fn-t  thick.'  il  ih  over- 
lain conformably  by  the  Miocene,  Tlic  Tejon  wrics  is  rntiinly  claMtic, 
but  locally  contains  lignite,  ami  still  more  locally,  oil.*  In  the  Stintn 
Cruz  mountains,  Eocene  beds  constitute  a  ynxTt  of  the  mrtnniorphiii 
Pascadero  scries,'  In  some  jmrts  of  southern  C^ilifornin,  the  (liick- 
ness  of  the  Eocene  (I'icondido  sorios*)  is  entinialed  at  rniin'  thnn  7(HH) 
feet,  the  material  being  partly  sodimontary  and  partly  igneoiiH.  A 
bed  of  gj'psum,  thick  enough  to  b>!  of  commensal  value,  ik  riiniul  In 
this  series,  and  points  to  the  absence  of  tnie  marine  ciiiidilionM,  at 
least  locally  and  temporarily.  I'/icx-no  Ijcdw  arc  al»K>riL  from  much  "f 
northern  California  and  southern  Oregon.' 

'  Lawson,  Hcicncc,  Vol,  XV,  1WI2,  p.  11(1. 
'  Eldridge,  Bull.  213,  U.  H.  (iwJ.  Hiiir,,  p.  .Km. 
•Ashley,  Joiir.  of  (Jcol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.   l:!!. 
•Herahey,  Am.   (reol,  Vol.   .\XIX.  pp.  ,tHI-72. 
■  Diller,  Hull.  <>ol.  Hoc.  Am.,  Vul.  IV,  p,  T£). 
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Marine  Eocene  beds  (Arago),  resting  unconformably  on  the  Cre- 
taceous, are  wide-spread  in  western  Oregon.  They  attain  great  thick- 
ness (said  to  be  10,000  feet^),  and  make  up  the  mass  of  the  Coast 


Ec 


v      \:^ 


Ec 


£2^ 


^^-    *.■■■•     -^^ 


FiQ.  419. — Section  showing  the  structure  of  the  Eocene  in  western  Oregon.  Eb, 
Eocene  basalt;  Ep  (Pulaski  formation),  and  Ec  (Coaledo  formation),  Eocene. 
Length  of  section  about  20  miles.    (Diller,  Coos  Bay,  Ore.  folio,  U.  S.  Geoi.  Surv.) 

range  of  that  State.^  The  sediments  which  compose  them  appear  to 
have  come  from  the  Klamath  mountains.  Various  beds  of  marine 
Eocene  in  Oregon,  not  definitely  correlated,  have,  as  in  California, 
received  local  names  (Umpqua,  Tyee,^  Pulaski,*  etc.).  The  structure 
of  the  Eocene  at  certain  points  in  Oregon  is  shown  by  Figs.  419  and 
and  420. 


Fio.  420. — Section  a  little  south  of  the  last,  shoTinng  the  relation  of  the  Eocene  (Ep^ 
Pulaski  formation)  to  the  Cretaceous  (Km,  Myrtle  formation),  as,  amphibolite 
schist,  and  Pa,  Quaternary  marine  sand.     (Coos  Bay  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

Brackish-water  beds. — By  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene,  the  Paget 
Sound  depression,  possibly  to  be  correlated  with  the  great  valley  of 
California  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  had  begun  to  show  itself.^  The 
01>Tiipic  and  Cascade  mountain  regions  on  either  side  of  the  sound 
were  high,  but  not  mountainous  land;  and  the  region  of  the  sound 
was  a  great  estuary,  in  and  about  which  deposition  was  in  progress. 
The  sediments  accumulated  in  part  at  least  in  brackish  water,  and 
resulted  in  the  thick  (estimated  at  10,000  to  20,000  feet)  coal-bear- 
ing Puget  formation  or  series  of  Washington,  the  upper  part  of  w^hich 
may  bo  Oligocene  or  even  Miocene.^  The  conditions  of  sedimentation 
varied  considerably  during  the  deposition  of  this  series,  as  the  numer- 
ous coal  seams  show.     Of  the  coal-beds,  125  are  said  to  be  thick 

*  Dillor.  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'Ilo.sclmrg,  Ore.;  folio,  U.S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Diller,  Iloseburg,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Dillor,  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
»  AN'illis,  Tacoma  Folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Willis,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Vol.  IX,  1897-8.  See  also  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  a 
Geol.  Surv.     Also  Landes,  Washington  Geol.  Surv.,  Vol.  II,  p.  170. 
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enou^  to  attract  prospectors.  They  range  from  one  to  axty  feet 
in  thickness.  Most  of  the  workable  coal  is  in  the  lowest  3000  feet 
(rf  the  series.  The  Eocene  period  in  tins  region  seems  to  ha\'C  been 
one  of  interrupted  submei^nce.  The  area  of  deposition  extended 
south  into  western  Oregon,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Cascade  mountains. 
In  the  Coos  Bay  region  of  Oregon,  the  Ccaledo  formation  {Fig.  419), 
hke  the  Puget  formation  farther  north,  contains  workable  beds  of  coal 
and  many  beds  containii^  brackish-water  fossils.' 


K/^ 

(    '^ 

S^^^x 

J-/^(^   »'   '  •"•"'-           ^^'n^ 

Fia.  421. — Map  showing 

The  coal  ol  the  Yufi .  _   _   __    ^._..,     ^___.^    _,    

of  southeastern  and  BOUthwesCern  Alaska,  chiefly  Eocene,  that  of  the  Dorth- 
wcst  coast,  Mesozoic.  South  of  Cape  Lisburno  ihcri*  are  outcrops  of  Paleozoic 
coal-bearing  fortnatioos.  There  is  also  much  lignite  of  post-Kocene  age.  (Brooks, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Suit.) 

Horth  of  'Washington. — British  Columbia  appears  to  have  been 
land  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  the  erosion  there  in  progress  resulted, 
by  the  end  of  the  period,  in  a  peneplain  which  has  since  been  elevated 
2000  to  3000  feet.^  Eocene  beds,  much  disturbed,  have  been  recog- 
nized in  Alaska,^  where  they  are  sometimes  coal-bearing. 

■  Diller,  Cooa  Bay.  Ore.,  Folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

'Dawson,  Science,  Vol.  XIII,  1901,  p.  401.  Also  Spencer,  A.  C,  Bull.  Geol.  Soo. 
of  Am.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  131. 

■  Dall,  Tertiaiy  Fauna  of  Florida,  Trans.  Wagner  Free  Inst.,  Vol  III,  Pt.  VI, 
1903,  p.  1548. 
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Terrestrial  Formations. 

The  great  warpings  and  fanltings,  and  the  extensive  intrusions 
and  extrusions  of  lava  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  era 
in  the  western  part  of  North  America,  appear  to  have  developed  lands 
which  were  relatively  high,  in  association  with  tracts  which  we^  rela- 
tively low.  The  mountain  folds,  the  fault  scarps,  and  the  volcanic 
piles  seem  to  have  afforded  the  elevations  necessary  for  rapid  erosion, 
while  the  associated  valleys  and  basins  and  plains  furnished  lodg- 
ment areas  for  such  sediments  as  the  streams,  descending  from  the 
steep  slopes  above,  were  unable  to  carry  across  tracts  of  low  gradient. 
Sedimentation  on  the  land  was  therefore  a  feature  of  the  Eocene  period, 
as  it  has  Ix^cn  of  all  subsequent  time.  Among  the  accessible  forma- 
tions of  this  and  all  later  periods,  those  of  terrestrial  origin  are  far 
more  widespread  than  those  of  marine  origin. 

The  terrestrial  sedimentation  of  the  Eocene  period  was  probably 
comparable  to  that  of  the  present  time,  though  the  western  mountains 
had  not  then  attained  their  present  height.  Then  as  now,  temporary 
and  i^ermanent  streams  were  doubtless  aggrading  their  valleys, 
and  building  fans  and  alluvial  plains  where  the  appropriate  condi- 
tions were  found,  while  sheet-floods  spread  debris  washed  down  from 
the  higher  lands  on  the  tracts  below.  The  deformative  movements 
which  initiated  the  modern  era  probably  gave  rise  to  basins  here  and 
there,  in  which  lakes  were  formed,  and  the  flows  of  lava  from  the  unnum- 
bered vents  of  the  time  doubtless  sometimes  obstructed  valleys,  pond- 
ing the  streams  and  giving  rise  to  lakes.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  debris  which  was  started  seaward  by 
the  swift  waters  of  the  higluT  lands  found  lodgment  long  before  it 
reached  the  sea,  some  of  it  at  the  bases  of  steep  slopes,  some  of  it  on 
river  plains,  and  some  of  it  in  lakes.  The  wind  also  made  its  con- 
tribution. The  result  was  an  inextricable  combination  of  fluvial, 
pluvial,  eolian,  and  lacustral  deposits. 

Terrestrial  formations  of  Eocene  age  and  of  fluvial,  pluvial,  lacus- 
tral, and  eolian  origin  are  widespread  throughout  the  western  interior, 
occurring  even  in  proximity  to  the  western  coast.  Many  of  them 
are  of  limited  extent,  while  others  are  spread  over  great  areas.  Since 
tjie  changes  which  gave  rise  to  the  conditions  favoring  aggradation 
on  the  land  continued,  at  least  intermittently,  during  the  period,  the 
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principal  sources  of  sediment  and  the  sites  of  its  lodgment  shifted 
somewhat  from  time  to  time,  and  among  the  scattered  deposits  referred 
to  this  period,  there  are  notable  differences  of  age.  Several  more  or 
less  distinct  stages  of  deposition  have  been  recognized,  the  distinctions 
being  based  partly  on  the  superposition  of  the  beds,  and  partly  on 
the  fossils  which  they  contain.^  These  several  stages  are  not  readily 
correlated  with  those  of  the  coastal  regions,  since  synchrony  is  not 
readily  established  between  formations  containing  marine  fossils  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  containing  terrestrial  fossils  on  the  other. 

1.  The  oldest  recognized  stage  of  the  Eocene  in  the  western  interior 
is  the  Fort  Union  (perhaps  corresponding  to  the  Midwayan,  p.  199). 
During  this  stage,  there  was  an  extensive  area  of  aggradation  in  parts 
of  North  Dakota  2  and  Montana,  and  a  still  larger  area  in  Canada, 
where  the  sediments  which  constitute  the  Fort  Union  beds  were 
deposited.  These  beds,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  etc.,  are  said  to  be 
locally  2000  feet  or  more  thick,  and  have  usually  been  described  as 
lacustrine.  The  presence  of  fresh-water  shells  (unios,  etc.),  is  consist- 
ent with  this  conclusion  for  some  parts  of  the  formation;  but  the 
abundance  of  the  leaves  at  many  places  is  quite  as  suggestive  of  sub- 
aerial  aggradation  for  other  parts.^ 

The  Fort  Union  beds  overlie  the  Livingston  formation  (p.  159) 
conformably,^  and  have  been  thought,  on  the  basis  of  their  fossils, 
to  represent  the  oldest  Eocene  formations  of  the  interior.  It  will 
be  remembered  however  that  the  youngest  formations  referred  to 
imder  the  J^aramie  (Arapahoe,  Denver,  Livingston,  etc.,  p.  158),  were 
deposited  in  fresh  water  or  brackish  lakes,  or  on  land,  and  that  their 
reference  to  the  Laramie  instead  of  the  Eocene,  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. At  any  rate,  the  time  of  terrestrial  aggradation,  so  character- 
istic of  the  Cenozoic  era  in  the  western  part  of  North  America,  had 

*  For  an  account  of  the  deposits  near  the  40th  parallel,  see  King's  Report,  Vol.  I, 
already  cited.  For  the  latest  attempt  at  correlating  the  several  lake  formations, 
see  Dall,  18th  Ann.  Rept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II.  See  also  J.  H.  Smith,  Join-. 
Geol.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  444-471. 

'  Wilder  has  recently  called  into  question  the  separability  of  the  Fort  Union  and  the 
Laramie,  in  western  North  Dakota.     Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  XII,  p.  290. 

'  For  criteria  for  distinguishing  lacustrine  and  subaerial  formations,  see  Davis» 
Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  619,  1897,  and  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXV, 
p.  345,  1900. 

*  Little  Belt  Mountain,  Mont.,  Folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 


Fio.  422.  —  Column, 
or  section  of  the 
fomiAtions  &t  the 
east  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains, 
Colo.  (Hills,  IT. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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begun  by  the  time  the  Arapahoe  and  Livingston  formations  were 
deposited. 

To  the  Early  Eocene,  the  Tellnride  (or  San  MigueP)  and  Poison 
Canyon  2  formations  (Fig.  422)  of  Colorado  are  commonly  assigned, 
although  their  equivalence  to  the  Arapahoe  of  the  Denver  basin  has 
been  suggested.  Locally,  the  Cretaceous  had  suffered  as  much  as 
7000  feet  of  erosion  subsequent  to  the  post-Laramie  uplift  before 
the  deposition  of  the  Telluride  formation ;  *  but  great  as  this  is,  it  does 
not  exceed  the  post-Laramie  erosion  which  is  thought  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  deposition  of  the  Arapahoe  formation  (p.  158).  The  Tellu- 
ride formation  is  conglomeratic,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness 
of  about  1000  feet,  while  the  Poison  Canyon  formation,  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  is  said  to  attain  a  thickness  of  2500  feet.  The 
assignment  of  these  formations  to  the  Eocene  is  based  on  stratigraphy, 
for  neither  has  jdelded  distinctive  fossils.  While  both  formations 
have  been  described  as  lacustrine,  it  is  not  clear  that  this  is  their  origin. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  of  lacustrine  conditions  which  would 
permit  the  accumulation  of  such  thick  and  extensive  beds  of  conglomerate. 

Another  early  Eocene  formation  (Puerco),  nearly  1000  feet  thick, 
is  foimd  in  northeastern  New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Colo- 
rado. Its  exact  age  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion,* 
perhaps  because  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation  have  yielded 
fossils  of  different  ages. 

All  the  formations  referred  to  the  Fort  Union  stage  of  the  Eocene, 
as  well  as  the  Arapahoe,  Denver,  Livingston,  Ohio,  and  Ruby  forma- 
tions, are  to  be  looked  upon  as  representing  the  transition  from  the 
Mesozoic  to  the  Cenozoic. 

The  early  Eocene  sites  of  deposition  were  finally  shifted.  In 
so  far  as  the  sedimentation  had  been  in  lakes,  the  basins  may  have 
been  filled  or  warped  out  of  existence,  and  in  so  far  as  the  sedimenta- 
tion had  taken  place  subaerially,  the  deformative  movements  of  the 
time,  or  the  progress  of  the  gradational  work  of  the  streams,  or  both, 

*  Purington,  Telluride,  Colo.,  Folio,  U.  S.  Geol  Surv.  This  formation  formerly 
called  San  Miguel,  is  now  known  as  the  Telluride.     Bull.  182,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  36. 

'  Hills,  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  417,  1902,  and  Spanish  Peaks  and  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  Folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

» 21st  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II,  p.  99. 

*  Osbom,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  1,  1895.  Wortman,  Sci.,  N.  S., 
Vol.  VII,  p.  852,  1897,  and  Scott,  Sci.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  499,  1895. 
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may  have  been  responsible  for  the  shifting  of  the  areas  of  deposi- 
tion. 

2.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  period,  as  judged  by  the  fossils,  aggra- 
dation was  in  progress  over  much  of  Utah,  western  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  On  the  supposition  that  the  sediments  were  all  lacus- 
trine, it  was  formerly  suggested  that  a  single  great  lake,  perhaps  formed 
by  the  spread  and  union  of  several  earUer  ones,  may  have  reached 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  south  to  the  Wind  River  moimtains  on  the 
north,  during  this  stage  of  the  period,  covering  a  large  part  of  western 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  and  having  a  length  of  about  500  miles, 
and  a  maximum  width  of  300.  Even  if  the  formations  be  partly 
subaerial,  as  their  fossils  and  composition  indicate,  the  preceding 
suggestion  seems  to  emphasize  the  essential  continuity  of  sedimenta- 
tion over  a  great  area. 

The  deposits  of  this  time  represent  the  Wasaich  stage  ^  of  the  Eocene 
(perhaps  corresponding  to  the  Chickasawan,  p.  199).  The  beds  of 
this  stage  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  4000  feet  near  the  Wasatch 
range,  and  are  now  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  about  the 
same  time,  as  indicated  by  the  fossils,  there  was  an  area  of  sedimen- 
tation in  the  Bighorn  basin  in  northwestern  Wyoming.  Some  defor- 
mation of  the  Wasatch  beds  followed  their  deposition.^ 

Tlie  sites  of  other  small  areas  of  deposition  believed  to  be  refer- 
able to  the  Wasatch  stage  are  knowTi  east  of  the  mount ians  in  south- 
ern Colorado  ^  (Cuchara  formation),  and  they  doubtless  occur  at  other 
points  as  well. 

All  Eocene  formations  of  Wasatch  age  or  older,  are  referred  to 
the  Lower  Eocene. 

3.  The  third  recognized  stage  of  the  Eocene  of  the  west  is  the 
Bridger^  (perhaps  corresponding  to  the  Claibomian).  During  this 
stage,   there   were  several  known  areas  of  sedimentation,  lacustrine 

*  Here  belong  the  Vermilion  group  of  King,  op.  cit.,  the  Coryphodon  beds  of  Marshy 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  14,  p.  354,  5th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geo!.  Surv.,  p.  252,  and  Mono. 
X,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  6,  and  the  Bitter  Creek  group  of  Powell  Geol.  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  pp.  04  and  162. 

2  King.  Geol.  Expl.  of  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I,  p.  754. 
'  Walsenburg  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  The  Green  River  group  of  Hayden,  3d  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  of  the  Terri- 
tories, 1809,  p.  191,  and  Powell,  Geol.  of  the  Uinta  mountains,  pp.  63  and  166;  and  the 
Wind  River  group  of  Hayden,  Am.  Xat.,  1878,  p.  831,  and  the  Dinoceras  beds  of 
Marsh,  are  here  included. 
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or  subaerial,  or  both.  In  the  several  areas,  the  sedimentation  was 
partly  contemporaneous  and  partly  successive.  One  area  of  depo- 
sition was  in  the  Wind  River  basin,  north  of  the  mountains  of  that 
name.  Later,  deposition  was  in  progress  in  the  basin  of  the  Green 
River  in  Wyoming,  and  also  in  the  basin  of  the  same  river  south  of 
the  Uintas.  In  these  areas,  beds  of  sediment,  said  to  be  locally  as 
much  as  2500  feet  thick,  were  deposited.'  The  materials  are  chiefly 
clastic,  though  there  is  not  a  little  calcareous  matter  in  some  places.^ 
It  may  have  been  during  this  stage  that  the  formation  of  volcanic 
tuff  (San  Juan,  2000  feet  and  less  in  thickness)  of  the  Telluride  re^on 
was  made.3  This  formation  is  of  interest  as  an  index  to  the  vigor  of 
volcanic  action  in  this  region.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Huerfano 
formation,  of  Colorado,  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of  3300  feet, 
was  laid  down.  At  the  close  of  this  stage  there  was  some  defor- 
mation in  southern  Colorado,  where  the  beds  already  deposited  were 
tilted.  In  some  places  (Sangre  de  Cristo  range)  mountain-making 
was  in  progress.^ 

4.  The  Uinia  (perhaps  Jacksonian)  stage  *  followed  the  Bridger. 
Crustal  movements,  or  the  progress  of  gradation,  or  the  effects  of 
vuleanism,  or  all  together,  seem  to  have  shifted  the  sites  of  sedimenta- 
tion from  the  areas  where  the  Bridger  beds  were  deposited,  to  an  area 
lying  mostly  south  of  the  Uinta  mountains,  in  southeastern  Utah 
and  southwestern  Colorado.  The  area  of  the  Uinta  deposits  occupied 
a  part  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Wasatch  and  Bridger  formations, 
and  where  this  was  the  case,  the  Wasatch,  Bridger,  and  Uinta  beds 
a.re  found  in  superposition.  The  Uinta  beds  now  have  an  altitude 
of  10,000  feet,  though  they  may  have  been  deposited  at  a  much  lower 
level.'*  At  the  close  of  this  stage,  the  new-made  deposits  were  tilted 
and  somewhat  deformeil.^ 

Eocene  deposits  of  lacustrine  or  subaerial  origin  are  known  at  numer- 

'  KiDg,  op.  cit. 

'King,  op.  cit.,  p.  381. 

'  Puringlon,  TeUuride.  Colo.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Purv. 

'  Hills.  Walsenburg  folio,  V.  S.  Geol,  Surv, 

'  Here  belong  the  Diplacodon  beds  ot  Marah  and  the  Browns  Park  group  of  Powell; 
Geol.  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  pp.  03,  1G8,  208. 

•  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  beds  should  be  referred  to  the  Oligoeene  stage 
of  the  period. 

'  King,  op.  cit..  p.  448. 
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ous  other  points  in  the  western  mountain  region.  In  northern  Oregon, 
there  are  late  Eocene  beds  of  terrestrial  origin  (Clamo  formation) 
in  the  John  Day  basin,  which  was  the  site  of  aggradation  during  a 
large  part  of  the  Tertiary.  The  Clamo  beds  are  chiefly  of  volcanic 
tuff.^  Eocene  beds  of  similar  natm^  occur  in  western  Oregon,  cen- 
tral Washington,  and  northwestern  Idaho.^  In  Washington,  two 
thick,  sedimentary  formations  (the  Swauk,  early  Eocene,  3500-5000 
feet,  below,  and  the  Rosljm,  3500  feet,  above)  of  Eocene  age  and  non- 
marine  origin,  are  separated  by  300-4000  feet  of  basalt  (Fig.  423). 
The  Swauk  formation  (conglomerate,  arkose,  sandstone,  shale,  etc.) 
is  described  as  lacustrine,  while  the  Roslyn  contains  much  coal.^  The 
Payette  formation  of  Idaho,  formerly  classed  as  Miocene,  is  now  referred 
to  the  Eocene.**  It  is  said  to  have  been  accumulated  in  a  lake  formed 
by  the  damming  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Snake  river,  by  the  early 
lava-flows  of  the  Columbia  river  region.^  The  Payette  beds  range 
in  altitude  from  4100  to  6900  feet.  If  they  are  all  lacustrine,  a  large 
part  of  this  range  is  due  to  later  deformation. 

Eocene  beds  of  terrestrial  or  volcanic  origin  are  imperfectly  known 
at  other  points,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  ®  (Pinyon  conglomerate), 
in  the  Absaroka  ^  region  to  the  east,  in  Montana  ^  (Sphinx  conglomer- 
ate), in  Arizona®  (WTiitetail  conglomerate,  fluviatile),  where  there 
were  igneous  eruptions  and  faulting  before  the  end  of  the  period,  in 
Nevada  ^^  (Amyzon  formation),  in  Utah  (Man ti,  mainly  shale),"  and  in 
southern  California  (Mojave  formation,  sandstone,  clay,  tuff,  and 
lava-flows). 

The  sediments  of  the  Eocene  system  of  the  western  mountains  are 
principally  clastic,  and  there  is  not  a  little  gravel  and  conglomerate. 
Associated  with  these  conmion  sorts  of  sediment,  there  is  much  pyro- 

*  Merriam,  Jour.  Geo!.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  71,  and  Bull.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  II,  p.  285, 
and  Knowlton,  Bull.  204,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Knowlton,  op.  cit.,  pp.   110-113. 

'Smith,  Geo.  Otis,  Mount  Stuart,  Wash.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Knowlton,  op.  cit.,  p.   110. 

*  Lindgren  and  Drake,  Xampa  and  Silver  City,  Idaho,  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.   Surv 

*  Weed,  Yellowstone  Park  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'  Hague,  Absaroka,  Wyo.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Peale,  Three  Forks,  Mont.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Ransorae,  Globe  and  Bisbee  folios,  TI.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

"King,  op.  cit.,  p.  393;    and  Cope,  Am.  Xat.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  332,  1879. 
»  Cope,  Am.  Xat.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  303,  and  Vol.  XXI,  p.  454,  1887. 
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clastic  rock  and  some  lava.  The  beds  are  for  the  most  part  but  imper- 
fectly indurated,  and  their  erosion  has  locally  given  rise  to  the  topog- 
raphy characteristic  of  "  Bad  Lands." 

Subaerial  formations  of  Eocene  age  have  not  been  certainly  iden- 
tified far  east  of  the  Cordilleran  region.  It  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested, though  with  little  probability,  that  certain  preglacial  gravels 
of  Indiana  may  belong  to  this  system.^ 

Igneous  activity. — The  period  of  igneous  activity  which  was  inau- 
gurated \rith  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  seems  to  have  continued, 
at  least  intermittently,  throughout  the  Eocene,  for  igneous  rocks  of 
I^^ceno  ago  are  found  in  Califomia,^  Oregon,^  Washington,*  Idaho,^ 
Montana,^  Wyoming,^  and  Colorado.®  In  some  places,  the  exact  age  of 
th(»  igneous  rocks  associated  with  Eocene  sedimentary  beds  has  not 
lx»en  detc^rmined,  but  volcanic  ash  and  other  forms  of  fragmental 
volcanic  matter  form  a  part  of  the  Eocene  system  at  so  many  points 
in  th(»  west,  and  so  manv  lava  sheets  are  associated  with  the  sedi- 
nu^ntarv  IxhIs  of  the  svstem,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wide- 
sprt^ad  volcanic  activity  of  the  time.  Igneous  rocks  of  Eocene  age 
an'  also  known  south  of  the  United  States  in  the  Antillean  and  Cen- 
tral AnuTican  regions. 

General  considerations. — Judged  by  the  thickness  of  the  beds  in 
most  j)lacos,  the  l^^ocene  jK'riod  would  seem  to  have  been  of  less  dura- 
tion tlian  most  of  the  {x^riods  wWch  preceded.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  safe  criterion  for  the  estimate  of  time,  since  it  does  not  t-ake 
into  account  cither  the  discontinuity  of  sedimentation  in  any  one 
place  tlirouf!:h()ut  the  ixM'iod,  or  the  rate  of  sedimentation.  Even  on 
the  l)asis  of  tliickncNSs,  however,  the  shomng  of  the  system  is  by  no 
means  insignificant,  as  the  formations  of  Puget  Sound,  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
and  soutliern  California  show.  In  the  western  interior,  too,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  l>e(ls  is  often  great,  (^specially  when  it  is  remembered  that 

»  Fuller  and  (^app,  Patoka,  Ind.-lll.  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

2  Ilcnshoy,  Am.  (leoL,  Vol.  29.  p.  349. 

5  DillfT.  Hosehiirp;,  Ore.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Smith,  G.  ().,  Moimt  Stuart  folio,  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv. 

*  I.indpjron  and  Drake,  Xampa  and  Silver  ("ity  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
•Weed,  Fort  Ik-nton  and  I Ji tie  Helt  Mountain  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

'  Ilap^ue.  Absaroka  folio,  and   Iddings,  Yellowstone  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Telluride,  La  Plata,  Spanish  Peaks,  Walsenburg,  and  Anthracite  and  CVested 
Butte  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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the  thickness  of  the  sj-stem  should  include  the  thicknesses  cf  the  beds 
deposited  in  the  several  successive  areas  of  depoatioii.  King:  esti-* 
mated  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  Eocene  near  the  40th  parallel  at 
10,000  feet.'  Furthermore,  any  just  estimate  of  the  duration  of  the 
period  must  take  account  of  the  great  erosion  after  (he  post-Laramie 
deformation,  and  before  the  recognized  Eocene  depoation  began,  in  the 
places  where  the  beds  are  now  known,  for  it  is  to  he  remembered  that 
the  Eocene  beds  are  generally  unconformable  on  the  Cretaceous.  Thus 
in  western  Oregon,  the  Cretaceous  formations  had  been  largely  removed, 
and  the  surface  well  advanced  to^i'ard  base-level  after  the  post-Cre- 
taceous deformation,  before  the  incursion  of  the  Eocene  sea  permitted 
marine  sedimentation  within  the  present  land  area.  After  Eocene 
sedimentation  began,  there  was  still  time  before  the  end  of  the  period 
for  the  deposition  of  10,000  feet  (as  sedimentarj-  beds  are  measured) 
before  the  close  of  the  period.  We  must  not  conclmle  therefore  that 
the  Eocene  period  was  short,  because  the  s\-stem  is  thin  in  many  {urts 
of  the  continent. 

The  conilitions  requisite  for  so  great  thicknes.«eR  of  terre'^trial  sedi- 
ment as  occur  in  the  Eocene  of  western  North  Ainerica  are  not  easily 
conceived,  if  the  thicknesses  arc  really  as  great  as  they  ha\e  been 
thought  to  be.  If  the  region  of  sedimentation  was  in  process  of 
more  or  less  continuous  warping,  the  depressions  deepening  as  the 
surrounding  lands  were  elevated,  or  if  troughs  or  basins  of  deposi- 
tion were  proiluccd  by  faulting,  the  bottoms  sinking  while  their  sur- 
roundings rose,  the  conditions  for  thick  sediments  would  be  met.  It 
has  sometimes  been  ui^d  that  .''uch  formations  as  those  of  the  ICocene 
of  the  west  are  too  thick  to  be  sultaerial,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that 
it  is  more  tlifficult  to  account  for  thick  subaerial  sediments,  under  tlie 
conditions  indicated,  than  to  account  for  thick  lacustrine  or  even 
marine  formations. 

The  relations  of  the  Eocene  l}e<ls  accumulated  in  lakes  or  on  the 
land  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  both  the  attitu<ic  and  the  altitude 
of  the  surfaces  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent  were  very  different 
from  those  which  now  exist.  The  western  part  of  the  continent  must 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  much  lower  than  now,  and,  locally  and 
temporarily  at  least,  without  well-established  drainage.     The  present 

'  King,  op.  cit.,  p.  541. 
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mountains  were  certainly  not  so  high  as  now,  though  considerable 
elevations  and  great  relief  must  have  existed  to  furnish  the  abundant 
sediments. 

Close  of  the  Eocene  in  North  America. — ^The  closing  stages  of  the 
Eocene  were  marked  by  crustal  movements  in  the  west,  resulting  in 
consid(*mble  changes  in  geography.  Such  movements  had  been  in 
progreSvS  throughout  the  period,  as  has  been  indicated,  but  the  changes 
at  the  close  were  on  a  lai^r  scale.  The  deformative  movements 
seem  to  have  included  faulting  and  folding,  as  well  as  general  crustal 
warping.  The  results  of  these  movements  were  the  withdrawal  of 
the  )rei\  from  the  lands  which  it  had  covered  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  development  of  new  areas  of  high  and  low  lands,  and  there- 
fore a  sliifting  of  the  areas  of  rapid  degradation  and  aggradation. 
Among  the  deformations  connected  with  the  close  of  the  Eocene  were 
th(»  n»newed  uplx)\ving  of  the  Ivlamath  mountains,^  the  beginning 
of  th(»  (levolopin(»nt  of  the  Coast  range  of  Oregon,^  and  the  notable 
defonniitiou  (folding)  of  the  newly  depositeil  sediments  in  central 
Washintrton,*^  and  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  of  California.'*  In 
and  about  the  Ba?^in  region,^  faulting,  rather  than  warping  and 
foldin^r.  sconis  to  have  l)oen  the  prevalent  phase  of  deformation,  though 
the  faultinij:  at  the  clos(*  of  the  Eocene  is  not  alwaj'is  separable  from 
that  of  later  times.  In  Colorado,  deformation  at  the  close  of  the 
lloceni*  is  recorded  at  numerous  jx)ints,^  with  the  general  result  that 
de^rradation  siieceediMl  agirradation  in  some  places,  while  the  change 
was  re\'erse(l  in  (nhers.  Faulting  and  warping  also  seem  to  have 
oecurred  in  Xew  M(»xico  and  Arizona  at  about  the  same  time,  resulting 
in  cliaiiires  which  stiniulatetl  erosion  in  those  regions  in  the  epoch 
wliicli  followed.  These  crustal  movements  seem  to  have  been  con- 
nected, in  more  than  an  accidental  way,  with  an  increase  in  the  vigor 
of  i.irne(nis  activity,  as  shown  by  the  extrusions  of  abundant  igneous 
rock  near  the  close  of  the  period. 

Outside  th(^  Cordilleran  region  there  were  lesser  changes.  Along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  the  Miocc^ne  is  in  many  places  uncon- 

'  Dilh-r.   Hull.   VM\,  V.  S.  Gool.  Siirv. 

-Dillrr.  Vov\  Orlonl,  ^)nv.  folio.  \\  ^.  Gool.  Sun-. 

'Sinitli   ((\.   O.),    Mount   Stuart.   Wash,   folio.   U.  S.   Geol.   Sur\-. 

*  Aslilcy,  .Jour.  (»f  Geol.,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  431  et  spq. 

•'  Dutton,   Mono.   II,  U.  S.   Geol.  Surv.,  and   King,  op.  cit.,  p.  541. 

•  Src  Colorado  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv. 
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fonnable  on  the  Eocene,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Eocene  (or  per- 
haps (luring  the  Oligocene)  that  an  island,  now  included  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  was  formed.  In  the  Carolinaa,  and  in  the  western 
Gulf  region,  the  conformity  between  the  Eocene  fomiations  and  those 
classed  as  OUgocene  seems  to  preclude  notable  changes  of  geography 
along  the  coast  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
close  of  the  period. 

Foreign. 

Europe. — The  Eocene  beds  of  Europe  may  be  grouped  in  three 
principal  areas,  viz.:  (1)  The  London-Franco-Belgian  basin,  including 
the  deposits  of  England,  northern  France,  Belgium,  etc.;  (2)  those 
of  south  Europe  west  of  Russia,  and  (3)  those  of  south  Russia.  This 
distribution,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  late  Cretaceous,  shows 
that  there  was  a  wide-spread  withdrawal  of  the  sea  from  northwestern 
and  central  Europe  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  At 
this  time  Great  Britain  probably  became  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent, though  considerable  lakes,  estuaries,  and  perhaps  other  areas 
of  deposition  remained  over  western  Europe  within  the  area  from 
which  the  sea  withdrew.  Later,  but  still  early  in  the  Eocene,  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  set  in,  allowing  the  sea  to  again  overspread  con- 
siderable areas  from  which  it  had  been  temporarily  excluded.  In 
western  and  central  Europe  the  maximum  submergence  of  the  Eocene 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  middle  of  the  period  (Fig.  425). 
Toward  its  close,  the  epicontinental  waters  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  continent  were  again  restricted.  It  follows  that  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  period,  the  epicontinental  deposits  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  continent  wore  largely  of  fresh-  and  brackish-water 
origin;  that  those  of  a  later  stage  were  more  generally  marine;  while 
those  of  still  later  stages  were  largelj'  non-marine.  The  geographic 
changes  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  seem  to  have  been  less  considerable. 

The  interval  of  rather  general  emergence  in  northwestern  Europe, 
following  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  must  ha\-o  been  a  somewhat 
protracted  one,  for  the  next  marine  deposits  (mid-Eocene)  of  this 
region  carry  a  fauna  notably  (iifferent  from  that  of  the  Cretaceous 
beds  below.  During  this  interval,  the  Mcsozoic  ty|K's  nf  life  (except 
the  lower  forms)  gave  place  to  modern  ones.     In  many  places,  too, 
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Belgium  before  the  close  of  the  Lower  Eocene,  the  drainage  from  east- 
em  Britain  and  Norway '  brought  plants  (palms)  and  animals  (croco- 
diles, alligators,  etc.)  now  characteristic  of  tropical  latitudes.  The 
Tertiary  of  the  Paris  basin  especially  is  famous  for  its  wealth  of  fossils. 
The  Lower  Eocene  of  this  basin  is  largely  of  non-marine  ori^,  and 
contains  some  coal;  the  Midfllc  is  marine,  and  includes  both  nummu- 
litic  limestone  and  glauconitic  beds;  while  the  Upper  is  marine  below, 
but  non-marine  above. 

The  Eocene  of  central  and  western  Europe  is  mostly  of  clastic  origin, 
and  the  beds  are  still  miindurated.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
system  in  England  is  about  1700  feet. 

In  southern  Europe,  the  I']occne  sea  spread  much  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  present  Mediterranean,  covering  much  of  the  southern  part  of 
Europe.  It  also  overspread  the  northern  part  of  Africa  and  part  of 
southeastern  Asia.  Connecting  freely  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  cut  off 
the  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia  from  the  continent  to  the  north.  In 
western  Europe,  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  aea  swung  around,  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  and  extended  thence  eastward, 
connecting  in  that  direction  with  the  water  which  covered  much  of 
southern  Europe.  A  narrow  sound  east  of  the  Urals  probably  con- 
nected the  Arctic  ocean  with  this  expanded  Eocene  Mediterranean. 
Out  of  this  extended  sea  rose  many  islands,  some  of  which  corresponded 
in  position  to  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees. 

On  the  bottom  of  this  great  body  of  water,  which  should  perhaps 
be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  the  ocean  rather  than  as  a  Mediterranean 
sea,  limestone  was  deposited  on  an  extensive  scale.  Much  of  it  is  made 
up  almost  wholly  of  the  shells  of  nurnmulites,  a  genus  of  foraminifera, 
and  is  known  as  Nummulitic  limestone.  This  limestone  is  knoivn  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathians,  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, at  various  points  in  northern  Africa,  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Beloo- 
chistan,  India,  Farther  India,  China,  Japan,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Phillipines.  It  is,  in  short,  found  from  one  side  of  the  Old  Worid  to  the 
other.  While  the  limestone  is  sometimes  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
foraminiferal  shells,  it  often  contains  other  types  of  fossils  in  abundance. 
The  rock  is  often  firm  and  e\cn  crj-stalline.  In  this  n-spect  the  Eocene 
of  southern  Europe  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  unindurated,  new- 

■  James  Geikie,  Outlines  of  Geologj'. 
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looking  beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  Since  it  is  often  thick,  as  well  as  wide- 
spread (it  locally  attains  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet),  the  sea 
must  have  s\vanned  with  foramiiiifera. 
Hardly  anywhere  else  in  the  rocks  of  the 
whole  earth  are  there  indications  of  such 
great  numbers  of  organisms  of  one  type. 
The  Hippurite  hmestone  of  the  Cretaceous, 
and  the  Fusulina  limestone  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous, are  perhaps  most  nearly  compar- 
able. Fossil  nummuhtes  are  also  found  in 
the  sandstones,  and  even  in  the  iron  ores 
of  the  period. 
In  the  northern  Alps  and  Carpathians,  there  is  a  series  of  elastic 
beds  kno^vn  as  the  Flysch.  The  lower  portion  of  the  series  is  believed 
to  be  Cretaceous,  but  in  Bavaria  the  upi»r  portion  is  associated  with 
nummulitic  limestone,  and  is  therefore  thought  to  be  Eocene.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  formation  is  the  occurrence  within  it  of  gigantic 
bowlders,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  a  diameter  of  100  feet.  They 
occur  singly  or  in  groups,  and  are  sometimes  embedded  in  clay,  though 
mon'  commonly  they  are  a  constituent  of  conglomerate.  Some  of  the 
bowlders  are  foreign  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  have  been  thought 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  ghiciors.  The  paucity  of  fossils  is  in  harmony 
with  (his  suggestion,  without  proving  its  truth.  If  fliis  inference  be 
correct,  it  wouhl  seem  that  there  must  have  been  high  mountains  in 
central  EurojK',  for  a  low  temix'rature  does  not  appear  to  have  affected 
any  considerable  area  of  the  sea.  From  high  mountains,  glaciers  might 
have  descended  to  low  levels,  as  in  New  Zealand  to-tlay,  where  between 
latitude  4.'^°  and  44°  S.,  glaciers  descemi  to  within  500  feet  of  the  sea- 
If'Vfl,  and  depo-sit  their  moraines  in  a  region  of  tree  ferns  and  palms.' 

Against  this  interpnitation  nmch  may  }x>  said.  At  any  rate  the 
fossils  of  tlie  period  in  the  surroumling  regions  denote  a  climate  too 
wiinn  tn  allow  the  hyjiothesis  to  t)c  accepted,  except  on  the  basis  of  irre- 
futubl<'  evidence.  Similar  problems  txK  presented  by  certain  formations 
of  oilier  iM'riofls.  Tn  the  Xorlh  Tyrol,  the  Eocene  contains  coal.  Igneous 
nicks  i)f  ]'>x'f'ne  age  are  common  in  Euroix;  as  in  America. 

Suiuc  idea  of  the  deformative  movements  which  have  taken  place  since 

'  James  Gcikiy.     Oullinw  ot  Gpulijgj-. 
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the  Eocene  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  nummulitic  limestone 
occurs  at  elevations  of  more  than  10,000  feet  in  the  Alps,  up  to  16,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas,  and  up  to  20,000  feet  in  Tibet.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Himalayas  and  Alps  had  begun  their  growth  before  the  Eocene, 
but  the  above  figures  represent  their  respecti^'e  minimum  post-Eocene 
uplifts.  The  Pyrenees  and  Carpathians  were  likewise  low  in  the  Eocene 
period,  their  principal  elevation  being  of  later  date.  The  Caucasus, 
Tbian  Shan,  and  other  high  mountains  of  Eurasia  are  also  in  large 
measure  of  post- Eocene  growth.  In  the  Old  World,  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  the  new,  the  greater  relief  features  of  the  present  time  were  still 
undeveloped  in  the  Eocene  period. 

Other  continents. — In  Africa,  marine  Eocene  is  known  along  the 
northern  coast,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  Soudan  •  (Sokoto).  The  fo»- 
fflls  of  Sokoto  indicate  a  connection  between  the  mid-Eocene  Indian 
ocean,  and  the  waters  which  overspread  Soudan,  by  way  of  Egj'pt.^ 
In  some  parts  of  Egj'pt,  the  Eocene  is  notably  unconformable  on  the 
Cretaceous .8  Eocene  beds  are  known  In  South  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  though  not  generally  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
later  Tertiary.  At  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  bight,  there  is  a 
thick  bed,  250  feet  or  more,  of  Eocene  chalk.  In  New  Zealand  the 
Eocene  is  said  to  grade  into  the  Cretaceous  below  ^\-ithout  break. 
Eocene  beds  are  also  known  on  the  island  of  Luzon,*  in  Java,  in  Bor- 
neo," and  in  Japan.* 

Of  the  Eocene  of  South  America  little  can  be  said.  The  Tertiary 
formations  of  this  continent  have  not  been  closely  correlated  with  those 
of  other  regions.  There  is  marine  Eocene  along  some  parts  of  the 
western  coast,  in  Patagonia'  (Magellanian  series),  where  the  beds  are 
usually  unconformable  on  the  Cretaceous,  probably  in  Argentina,  and 
along  at  least  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  ^     Eocene  beds  of  non- 

'Lelean,  Geol.  Mag.,  1904,  p.  290. 

*De  Lapparenl.  La  Geographic,  Vol.  XI,  p.   1. 

•Beadnell,  Gool.   Mag.,   1901,  p.  23. 

•  Becker,  2l3t  Ann.  Rept.,  U,  S.  Geol,  Pun-.,  Pt.  III.  p.  5.^-6. 
'  Becker,  2lHt  Ann.  Rept,,  I'.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.,  Pt.  HI. 

•  Geol.  of  Japan,  Imp,  Geoi.  Sun',  of  Japan,  p.  77. 

'  Hatcher,  Sedimentary  Rocks  of  Southern  Pata(!onia.  .\m.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vo\.  IX, 
1900,  pp.  97-99;  also  Geology  of  Southern  Patagonia,  idem,  Vo],  IV,  1897,  pp,  33-1-337. 

•  Branner,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc,  Am.,  Vol.  13,  Stone  Reefs  of  Brazil.  Mus.  of  Comp. 
Zool.,   Bull.  44,  pp.  27-53. 
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marine  origin  also  occur  in  Patagonia.^     Both  marine  and  non-marine 
Eocene  may  be  much  more  widely  distributed. 

Eocene  beds,  not  always  distinctly  separable  from  the  Oligocene,  are 
extensively  developed  in  the  West  Indies,  where  limestone  is  the  domi- 
nant type  of  rock.  In  Cuba,^  the  Eocene  beds  (together  with  the  Oligo- 
cene) occupy  the  surface  of  about  half  the  island.  In  Jamaica^  the 
Eocene  is  distinct  from  the  OUgocene.  Eocene  beds  grading  up  into 
Oligocene  without  interruption  are  present  on  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  are  extensively  developed  on  the  eastern  side  of  Panama,^  and  in 
Central  America.  They  are  partly  clastic,  and  partly  limestone.  Ma- 
terial derived  from  igneous  rocks  enters  largely  into  their  composition, 
and  extensive  extrusions  of  basic  rocks  occurred  in  this  region  during 
the  period.  Some  idea  of  the  changes  of  later  times  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  Early  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Caribbean 
region  occur  up  to  elevations  of  5000  feet  on  the  mainland,  and  up  to 
elevations  of  10,500  feet  in  Hayti.^  The  date  of  the  principal  deforma- 
tion was  later  than  the  Eocene. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  con- 
nected freely  across  Panama  during  the  early  Tertiary,  but  the  work 
of  Hill  renders  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  more  than  shallow  and 
restricted  connections  in  the  Eocene,  and  whether  there  were  connec- 
tions of  any  sort  at  a  later  time. 

General  geography  of  the  Eocene. — From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
clear  that  Eocene  geography  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  present 
time,  and  differences  still  greater  than  those  already  indicated  are  con- 
jectured. North  America  was  perhaps  connected  with  Asia  on  the  • 
west,  via  Alaska,  and  with  Europe  on  the  east,  via  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land.^ Land  seems  to  have  failed  of  making  a  circuit  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  the  north  onlv  bv  the  strait  or  sound  east  of  the  Urals. 

111  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  has  been  surmised  that  Antarctica 
was  greatly  extended,  connecting  with  South  America,  Australia,  and 

^  Amoghino,   L'age  des   Formations  Sediment  aires  de   Patagonia,   Anales   de   la 
Sociedad  Crentipica  Argentina,  1903. 
2  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
'  Hill,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica,  1899. 

*  Hill,  Geological  History  of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions  of  Costa  Rica. 
Bull.  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zool,  Cambridge,  1898. 

*  Idem. 

*  Neumayr,  Erdegeschichte  Bd.  II. 
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possibly  with  Africa.  The  basis  for  these  conjectures  is  found  in  the 
distribution  of  life  at  that  time,  as  shown  by  fossils.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  Africa  and  South  America  were  connocted  across  the 
Pacific  from  some  earlier  time  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene,' 

If  these  conjectured  extensions  of  land  were  real,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  division  of  land  and  water  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
was  far  less  unequal  than  now,  and  that  the  land  was  massed  in  high 
latitudes  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  while  tropical  seas  were 
much  more  extensive.  If  extensive  polar  lands  were  the  cause  of 
glacial  periods,  it  would  seem  that  the  geographic  conditions  during 
the  Eocene  were  favorable  in  the  extreme,  if  the  relations  sketched 
above  were  the  real  ones.  In  spite  of  this,  the  climate  of  the  period 
seems  to  have  been  genial,  and  less  markedly  zonal  than  now. 

Close  of  the  Eocene. — During  the  later  part  of  this  period,  and  at 
its  close,  there  were  some  notable  deformations  in  Europe.  The  initia- 
tion of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  some  of  the  mountains  farther  east,  is 
assigned  to  this  time,  and  the  distribution  of  the  later  formations,  when 
compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  Eocene,  shows  that  changes  of  a 
less  pronounced  type  were  in  progress  elsewhere. 

The  Eocene  Life. 
I.  The  Transition  from  the  Mesozoic  to  the  Keif  Bra. 
Four  salient  features  marked  the  transition  of  life  from  the  Mesozoic 
to  the  Cenozoic  era:  (1)  In  marine  life,  nearly  or  quite  all  Cretaceous 
species  were  replaced  by  new  ones;  (2)  in  the  terrestrial  plant  life  so 
many  species  lived  across  the  transition  inter\'al  as  to  render  the  plac- 
ing of  the  dividing  plane  between  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  in  western 
America  one  of  the  most  mooted  of  classificatory  questions;  (3)  the 
great  saurians,  from  the  dinosaurs  of  the  land  to  the  mosasaurs  of  the 
sea,  disappeared,  and  most  other  reptiles  showed  profound  changes,  con- 
stituting a  revolution  in  the  animals  of  the  land  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  sea,  but  contrasted  with  the  continuity  in  the  terrestrial  vege- 
tation; and  (4)  placental  mammals  appeared  in  force  and  promptly 
took  a  dominant  position.  The  combination  is  unique,  in  that,  while 
half  the  land  hfe  joined  with  the  sea  life  in  undergoing  a  profound  trans- 
formation, the  other  half  of  the  land  hfe  did  not  notably  participate 
'  Neumayr,  Erdcge>  chic  lite  Bd,  II. 
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in  the  revolution.  In  explanation  of  profound  transformations  of  epi- 
continental marine  life,  appeal  has  been  made  repeatedly  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  sea,  to  the  extension  of  the  land,  and  to  climatic  changes 
incident  to  deformative  movements,  and  this  appeal  may  now  be  made 
so  far  as  the  change  in  the  sea  life  is  concerned;  but  the  contrasted 
phenomena  on  the  land  raises  a  new  and  unique  question.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  sea  from  its  wide  extension  in  Cretaceous  times  seems 
in  this  case  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  explain  the  transition  in  the  epicon- 
tinental sea  life,  because  of  the  great  differences  in  the  areas  of  shallow 
water  in  the  two  periods.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  harbors  of  refuge  and  other  transition  tracts  of  this 
transformation  had  many  points  of  analogy  with  those  of  previous 
transformations,  the  Mediterranean  region  being  again  conspicuous  in 
this  fimction.  Such  repeated  service  is  a  most  significant  illustration, 
not  simply  of  the  persistency  of  continents,  but  of  special  continental 
configurations. 

The  increase  of  the  land  area  and  the  establishment  of  new  land 
connections  attendant  on  the  post-Cretaceous  withdrawal  of  the  sea 
might  well  have  caused  the  vegetation  to  spread  and  flourish,  if  the 
climate  remained  congenial;  but  why  did  not  the  animal  life  respond 
in  like  manner?  The  record  shows  that  plant  life  suffered  little,  although 
plants  art^  on  the  whole  more  responsive  to  climatic  and  topographic 
influ(*nces  than  animals;  why,  then,  did  the  saurians  suffer  so  much? 

Closely  correlated  with  this  problem  is  the  question,  whence  came 
the  placentals?  Had  their  apparition  anything  to  do  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  saurians  and  the  repression  of  the  rest  of  the  reptile  horde? 
The  origin  of  the  placentals  is  one  of  the  great  outstanding  problems 
of  paleontology.  It  is  yet  an  ojDcn  question  whether  the  placental 
inainnials  of  North  America  and  Eurasia  arose  from  non-placental  mam- 
mals that  had  becm  natives  of  these  provinces  in  the  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous jxTiods,  or  whether  they  were  innnigrants  from  some  other  region. 
No  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  transition  from  non-placental  to  placental 
nianinials  in  Eurasia  or  North  America  has  yet  been  produced,  but  the 
imperfection  of  the  record  may  be  appealed  to.  The  relative  sudden- 
ness and  overwhelming  power  of  the  placental  irruption  suggest  inva- 
sion from  some  other  quarter  in  which  the  earlier  evolution  of  the  pla- 
centals had  been  in  progress  for  a  long  time  previously;  whether  from 
marsupial  or  from  independent  stock,  we  need  not  here  inquire.     The 
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deformative  movement  which  closed  the  Cretaceous  period  and  inau- 
gurated the  Eocene  quite  certainly  made  many  new  land  connections, 
and  furnished  the  conditions  for  a  migratory  invasion,  if,  in  any  of  the 
pre\dous  areas,  a  mammalian  stock  of  the  requisite  potentialities  was 
awaiting  the  opportunity. 

Some  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  placentals  look 
to  relatively  isolated  areas  within  the  northern  hemisphere.  Some 
special  fitness  may  be  assigned  to  one  of  these,  the  old  lands  of  north- 
eastern North  America,  the  area  in  which  the  angiosperms  probably 
originated.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  Cretaceous  period  this  was 
isolated  from  the  western  portion  of  the  continent  by  the  great  *'  mediter- 
ranean" sea  of  the  Great  plains  region.  In  such  intervals  as  there 
may  have  been  between  the  actual  sea  occupancy  of  this  tract,  it  was 
the  site  of  extensive  lowlands  interrupted  by  lakes,  swamps,  and  plex- 
uses of  streams,  more  inidting  to  reptiles  than  to  upland  mammals. 
Unfortunatel}^,  the  Cretaceous  record  of  the  old  northeastern  lands  is 
almost  entirely  wanting.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  angiosperms  in  that  region  invited  a  biological  revolution 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  registered  during  the  Cretaceous.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  placentals  were  evoking  there  during  the  Creta- 
ceous responds  to  this  obvious  fitness  of  things.  A  dispersion  from 
this  area,  when  the  deformative  movement  at  the  close  of  the  Creta- 
ceous made  the  requisite  land  connections,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  American  deployment  of  placentals  is  recorded 
in  the  Puerco  beds  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean in  the  Cemaysian  formation  of  France,  and  that  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  pronounced  and  cosmopoHtan  dispersion  which 
took  place  in  the  Wasatch  epoch,  when  ^'  the  correspondence  between 
the  mammals  of  Europe  and  North  America  was  never  closer."  ^ 

As  an  alternative  view,  an  originating  tract  for  the  placental  mam- 
mals has  been  postulated  in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  partly  on  the 
theoretical  presumption  that  the  oncoming  of  cool  climates  would 
earliest  affect  that  region,  and  partly  because  not  a  few  of  the  migra- 
tory paths  of  the  Tertiary  mammals  seem  to  have  trended  southward. 
As,  however,  the  land  connections  between  Eurasia  and  North  America 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  in  high  latitudes,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  what  might  have  been  migrants  from  a  neighboring  continent, 

*  Scott,  Introduction  to  Geology,  p.  505. 
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and  what  might  have  originated  in  the  high-latitude  area,  since  both 
of  these  would  necessarily  move  southward  in  invading  the  continental 
regions  where  their  relics  are  chiefly  found. 

All  hypotheses  that  postulate  an  origin  in  Eiuusia  or  North  America 
are  somewhat,  though  not  absolutely,  dependent  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  placentals  descended  from  the  non-placentals  of  these  regions.  Some 
paleontologists  have,  however,  entertained  the  \iew  that  the  placental 
and  non-placental  branches  diverged  from  a  conunon  stock  at  an  early 
stage,  probably  far  back  in  Mesozoic  times.  This  \dew  lends  whatever 
stn^ngth  it  may  have  to  the  hjTX)thesis  that  the  placentals  arose  in 
some  region  whose  record  has  not  yet  been  carefully  studied,  because 
the  transition  forms  do  not  appear,  at  least  in  sharp  definition,  in  the 
Eun)ix^an  or  the  American  Mesozoic  record. 

Of  such  uninvestigated  regions,  Africa  presents  the  most  favor- 
able antecedents  for  placental  origination.  Australia  is  excluded, 
because  jJacentals  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  lived  there,  until  recently 
introduced,  and  South  America  also,  for  its  placentals  seem  to  be  pro- 
vincial and  limited  in  type-range,  as  though  they  were  the  offspring  of 
a  branch  that  became  isolated  earlv  and  developed  bv  itself.  The  com- 
mon  parcMits  of  all  placentals  should  be  rather  markedly  comprehensive. 
South  America  seems  also  to  have  been  in  migrator}^  relations  with 
Australia  after  the  apjx^arance  in  other  lands  of  the  primitive  placentals, 
for  carnivorous  marsupials  of  comparatively  recent  Australian  types 
HvcmI  {\\vn\  In  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  placentals  are  compre- 
hensive ill  tyix^-range,  are  highly  developed,  and  widely  deployed,  and 
hav(»  a  n^niote  mammalian  ancestry,  with  living  relics  of  primitive  stock. 
It  will  W  n^called  that  in  the  Permo-Triassic  times,  when  the  amphib- 
ians wvw  (leployinji;  into  the  ancestral  branches  from  which  all  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals  have  probably  descended,  the  Karoo  beds  of  South 
Africa  displayed  an  (extraordinary  vertebrate  fauna  in  which  the  mam- 
malian strain  of  reptiles  was  a  conspicuous  feature.  More  definite  fore- 
shadowin^rs  of  the  coming  mannnalian  race  were  shown  there  than 
anywhen*  els^^,  notwithstanding  the  n^lative  scantiness  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  "(lark  continent."  At  present,  Africa  is  almost  the  sole 
honu*  of  the  least  mo(Jified  survivor  of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the 
primitive  {)lacentals,  the  Condylarthra,  in  the  form  of  the  hyrax,  the 
coney  of  the  Bible,  which  has  crept  out  into  Syria,  but  is  otherwise 
confined  to  Africa,  where  one  sjx?cies  is  found  in  the  northeast,  one  on 
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the  west  coast,  and  two  in  South  Africa.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
recently  that  the  proboscideans  originated  in  Africa,  and  did  not  emigrate 
until  about  the  Middle  Tertiary.  These  and  other  considerations  that 
must  here  be  passed  by  give  some  plausibility  to  the  view  that  the 
placentals  had  their  early  evolution  in  the  dark  continent  during  Meso- 
zoic  times,  and  emerged  thence  and  overran  the  other  continents  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cenozoic  era.  Some  part  of  this  plausibility  doubtless 
lies  in  our  ignorance  of  what  took  place  in  ''^ darkest  Africa"  in  this 
era,  a  plausibility  that  is  not  without  its  dangers. 

All  these  suggestions  rest  on  a  slender  basis  of  evidence  and  have 
their  chief  value  in  giving  interest  and  suggestiveness  to  the  remark- 
able facts  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  great  Mesozoic 
dynasty  of  reptiles,  and  the  apparition  of  the  placentals. 

The  rise  of  placentals  was  an  assignable  agency  for  the  downfall  of 
the  reptiles,  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  to  have  been  the  actual  cause. 
The  placental  habit  of  bringing  forth  relatively  mature  offspring,  and  of 
nourishing  and  protecting  them,  was  in  itself  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  race.  The  eggs  of  the  reptiles  were  wholly  passive  subjects  of  prey, 
and  during  the  immature  stages  after  hatching,  the  young  were  proba- 
bly without  any  intimate  relations  to  the  parent  for  either  nourishment 
or  defense.  To  this  great  advantage  of  the  placentals  at  the  beginning 
of  life,  were  added  superior  agility,  as  a  rule,  and  higher  brain  power. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  placental  invasion  resulted  in 
the  clumsy,  affectionless,  small-brained  reptiles  l)eing  driven  either 
into  extinction,  or  into  the  sedges  and  rushes,  the  swamps  and  lagoons, 
the  coverts  of  the  jungles,  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  the  various 
by-ways  which  the  placentals  cared  least  to  frequent,  and  that  they 
have  been  kept  there  to  this  day. 

In  a  way  not  implied  above,  the  angiospermous  flora  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  the  placental  dispersion  through  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
staple  source  of  food  of  the  nianimals.  It  may  have  been  the  disjx^rsion 
of  this  flora  from  its  originating  tract,  until  it  came  into  contact 
with  the  primitive  placentals  in  their  originating  tract,  that  caused  the 
rapid  spread  and  evolution  of  the  latter,  on  a  principle  often  illustrated 
in  human  experience,  of  which  jx^rhaps  there  is  no  better  example  than 
the  recent  spread  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  when  touched  in  its 
native  region  by  the  western  spread  of  the  potato-plant,  through  the 
agency  of  the  chief  of  placentals.     This  would  shift  the  importance  of 
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the  land  conBertions  from  migratory  farilitips  for  the  animals,  to  their 
funrtion  in  pbint  distribution.  Not  only  because  of  this  possible  func- 
tion of  the  vegetation,  but  because  of  its  incontestible  agency  in  direct- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  mammals,  m^  turn  to  it  fiist  in  sketching  the 
life  of  the  Eiocene. 

r^  Eocene  Vegdation, 

In  plant  history,  the  Eiicene  was  not  eocene,  the  dawn  of  the  recent, 
for  the  great  change  from  the  medie\'al  to  the  modem,  in  its  main 
essentials,  had  taken  place  in  the  Early  Cretaceous.  The  Eocene  \\-as 
not  even  the  period  of  any  radical  innovation.  There  was,  however, 
much  progress  towanl  the  specific  forms  that  now  live,  and  toward  the 
morp  recent  adaptations  to  climate,  soil,  and  topography,  and  toward 
those  relationships  of  plant  to  plant  that  ha\-e  worked  out  into  the 
present  plant  societies.  In  Cretaceous  times  there  was  much  mixture 
of  fonns  that  have  since  become  dissociated,  and  the  mixed  state  con- 
tinui^l  in  large  measure  through  the  Ejocene.  On  account  of  this  mix- 
tun*,  cliiiiatic  inferences  have  to  be  drawn  with  some  caution.  WTiere 
paliiLS  and  poplars  grow  together,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  pres- 
ent environment  of  the  iMilnis  or  that  of  the  poplars  is  implied.  Very 
likely  conditions  not  quite  like  either  of  these  are  implied,  but  rather 
climates  of  a  l(»ss  (lifferentiato<l  or  less  diversified  nature. 

The  temperate  (?)  flora  of  the  earliest  Eocene. — The  plants  of  the 
Ileersian  system  (Heers,  lielgiuin),  the  earliest  kno\\'n  Tertiar]^'  flora  of 
Kuro]x*,  intorprc^ted  fn)m  the  i)resent  adaptations  of  the  species,  imply 
a  t(Mii]XTato  climate.  Most  ahundant  among  them  were  oaks  like  those 
of  tlio  pn.'scnt  elevated  districts  of  warm  temperate  zones.  With  these 
wen'  assr)ciate(l  willows,  chestnuts,  laurels,  ines,  aralias,  and  other  plants, 
making  up  an  interesting  group  which  8aix)rta  likens  to  that  of  southern 
Japan,  and  Prestwich  n'ganls  as  very  different  in  significance  from  the 
tropical  jjahns,  tree-ferns,  and  associated  plants  of  a  later  stage  of  the 
lv>cfn(*.  An  ass<Mnl)lago  of  similar  temjx^rate  facies  occurs  in  the  Paris 
basin,  and  in  tlio  Lower  lv)cene  of  England.  The  American  flora  of  this 
Ktatr^*  vet  awaits  determination. 

The  tropical  (?j  flora  of  the  Middle  Eocene. — In  a  later  stage  of  the 
\a)\\('V  lOoccne  CLondon  dayj,  a  rich  asscMnblage  of  trees  grew  in  England, 
(•nihracing  palms,  figs,  cinnamon,  and  many  others  which,  interpreted 
by  present  ranges,  imply  a  somewhat  tropical  climate.     In  the  Middle 
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Eocene,  the  prolific  Alum  Bay  (England)  plant-beds  record  a  flora 
"the  most  tropical  in  general  aspect  which  has  yet  been  studied  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,"  ^  while  the  abundant  Bournemouth  (Eng- 
land) flora,  perhaps  a  little  later  *' suggests  a  comparison  of  its  climate 
and  forests  with  those  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  tropical  America." 
It  was  an  epoch  of  palms  in  mid-latitudes.  The  Mid-Eocene  series  of 
America  in  temperate  latitudes  contains  palms  and  bananas  mingled 
with  many  similar  mild  temperate  trees,  implying  sub-tropical  or  warm- 
temperate  conditions. 

Some  of  the  leading  plants  of  the  middle  and  late  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  America  were  allied  to  types  that  now  prevail  in  India  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  hence  the  Eocene  flora  is  often  said  to  have  had  an  Australian 
facies,  an  expression  liable  to  misinterpretation.  The  facts  do  not  im- 
ply that  these  types  originated  in  Australia,  or  were  even  necessarily 
li\dng  there  in  Eocene  times,  but  merely  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Eocene  plants  now  live  there.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  observe  this, 
because  the  nearest  living  relatives  of  another  part  of  the  Eocene  plants 
of  America  and  Europe  are  now  found  in  portions  of  tropical  Africa 
and  America,  while  those  of  still  another  part  are  found  in  temperate  and 
even  boreal  latitudes  in  America.  An  adaptive  differentiation  seems 
to  have  taken  place  since,  attended  by  a  dispersal  of  the  differen- 
tiated groups  to  different  climatic  zones.  Probably  the  true  view  is 
that  the  mixed  or  undifferentiated  flora  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene, 
when  it  came  to  be  subjected  later  to  severe  climatic  and  other  crucial 
conditions,  became  modified  hito  adaptive  groups,  some  of  which  came 
to  be  restricted  to  the  tropical  regions  and  are  now  known  as  tropical 
plants,  others  to  the  temperate,  and  still  others  to  boreal  regions,  ac- 
quiring corresponding  designations.  These  later  meanings  can  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  ancestral  plants  only  at  a  certain  risk  of  error.  It  is 
doubtless  wise  to  make  some  discount  in  the  direction  of  intermediate 
conditions,  the  conditions  from  which  all  probably  diverged. 

The  flora  as  food-supply. — The  presence  of  the  angiospermous  flora 
in  the  northern  continents  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  placental 
mammals,  without  doubt  had  far-reaching  biological  consequences.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  ancestral  herbivores,  rodents,  sloths,  and 
lemurs,  was  doubtless,  in  some  large  measure,  controlled  by  adaptation 

*  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geolofi;y,  3d  ed.,  p.  974. 
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to  tlio  (lifTorpnt  erliblc  portions  of  the  aiigioq)enns.  Grasses  had 
ap|)c*iirc;<l  in  the*  Crctacoous  and  were  present  during  this  period. 
Altlion^li  tlic*  ovi<lencc  is  too  scanty  for  poative  affirmation,  it  is  not 
ifiipn>lialiK*  that  the  shifting  lakes  and  meandering  rivers  of  the 
lvK»riii*  pivf  rise  to  sedg}'  meadow's  and  grassy-  {Jains^  and  througji 
tlioHi'  aided  ifi  the  evolution  of  the  grass-feeding  herbivores  and,  as  a 
WToiidarv  eonse^quonoe,  led  on  to  the  evolution  of  the  carnivores  that 
pn'y<*d  \\\Mm  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  sweet  foliage 
of  the  anpos|)ermH  proved  a  more  congenial  food  for  manmoals  than 
the  needl(*s  of  the  conifers,  or  the  coriaceous  and  Utter  foliage  of  the 
pteri<lophyteH. 

The  Ijind  Animals.^ 

The  undifferentiated  nature  of  the  early  Eocene  placentals. — It  is 

Hnir<Tly  jwissihlr  to  carry  our  familiar  conceptions  of  the  mammalian 
nrdirs  l»;irk  lo  the  lv)ceiie  prototypes,  without  importing  distinctions 
which  did  imt  then  (»xist  (»xcopt  as  jX)tentialities.  The  earliest  Eocene 
iii.Mininids  wen*  nnieh  iTion*  primitive  and  obscurely  differentiated  than 
(•\rii  thns4*  of  thr  Middle*  K/)ceno,  and  this  rapid  backward  convergence 

'  I  Of  thi*  luon'  itnjMirtiint  litoriitiire  on  the  American  Tertiary  Mammalia,  see  the 
iniMufnii'-  p.'ijM'r"  of  ('o|)0,  Marsh,  ()sl)orn,  Scott,  Wortman,  Matthew,  and  others, 
|.:iiiiiMilMily :  Marsh:  Iritroclurtion  and  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Life  in  America, 
IVo(  \  \  A.  S..  \nl.  XXVI.  1S7.S,  p.  211.  The  Origin  of  Manmials,  Am.  Jour.  Sci. 
\c)l  \  I.  is'»s.  pp.  MM)  m),  also  (lool.  Mag.,  Vol.  VI,  1899,  pp.  13-16.  Cope:  Ver- 
trliiMla  cif  I  rrliary  Format  ions  of  the  West.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv'.,  Vol.  Ill,  1884.  Osborn: 
'IIm'  IJi  «•  of  Mammalia  in  .North  America.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XL^^,  1893,  pp.  379- 
;{•>.'.  an«l  I  IS  |<;r,;  the  I'.vohition  of  the  Te<»th  of  Mammalia,  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci., 
\ol.  Ml,  IS'.U.  p.  IS7:  the  Oripin  of  Mammalia,  Rept.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1897,  pp.  085- 
(.s7.  al  ()  Am.  Nat  .  \ols.  XXXll  and  XXXIV,  1900,  pp.  943-947,  and  Am.  Jour. 
S«  i  .  \.»1  Nil.  pp.  O'J  Im;.  IS'.M.).  and  many  other  papers.  Scott.  On  the  Osteology 
of  MiM.liippMs  ami  l,(»ptomeryx.  with  observations  on  the  modes  and  factors  of  evo- 
lution in  the  Mammalia,  Am.  (leol.,  \'ol.  IX.  1S92.  p.  428;  Osteology  and  llelation^j 
of  Piiitncci.'is.  .lonr.  Morph.,  ISIK').  pp.  303-374.  Wortman:  North  American  Origin 
of  ihr  lidrntates.  Scienee.  Vol.  IV.  1890,  pp.  805-800;  the  Ganodonta  and  their  Rela- 
tion-^ to  the  i:dentates.  H\ill.  Am.  Miis.  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol.  IX,  1897,  pp.  59-100;  the 
i:\linet  Canwlida'  of  North  America.  Hull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  X,  1898.  pp. 
<)3  1  I'J.  .Matthew  (\V.  ]).),  A  Provisional  Classification  of  the  Fresh-wat^r  Tertiary 
of  tlie  West.  Hull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  XII,  1900.  pp.  19-75;  Ancestry  of  Cer- 
tain Canida',  \'iverri(he.  and  Proeyonida^.  Adams  (G.  I.):  The*  Extinct  Felida^  of 
North  Ameriea,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  \o\.  I,  1896,  pp.  419-444,  and  Vol.  IV,  1897,  pp. 
145  140.  ... 
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seems  to  point  to  some  set  of  conditions  which  caused  an  exceptionally 
rapid  deployment  of  the  great  class  at  this  stage,  whatever  their  previous 
history  had  been.  The  coining  into  a  new  domain  of  rich  and  varied 
conditions,  whether  by  immigration  or  indigenous  development,  may 
be  safely  included  among  these  conditions. 

The  verj'  earliest  Eocene  placentals,  so  far  as  they  can  be  inter- 
preted from  the  remains  in  the  basal  Eocene  (Puerco  beds  of  America 
and  Cemaysian  of  France),  constituted  an  assemblage  of  groups  quite 
vaguely  differentiated,  in  which  the  present  orders  were  rather  fore- 
shadowed than  distinctly  expresseti.  The  present  great  groups  of 
herbivores  were  foreshadowed  by  the  Condylarthra,  and  the  cami\'oreB, 
by  the  Creodonta,  but  these  were  not  sharply  distinguished,  both 
classes  being  five-toed  plantigrades,  the  ends  of  whose  phalanges  were 
armed  \vith  homy  coverings  that  were  neither  quite  hoofs  nor  claws. 
Thus  the  first  stages  of  the  now  pronounced  division  into  the  ungulatoa 
and  the  unguiculatos  were  only  obscurely  indicated.  So  obscure  are 
the  relationships  of  the  ancestral  edentates,  the  Ganodonla,  that  they 
have  only  been  recognizetl  recently  through  the  critical  studies  of  AA'^ort- 
man  and  Osbom.  The  insectivores  were  not  more  definitely  charac- 
terized, and  Eocene  genera  were  referred  to  the  order  Inseclivora  and 
later  withdrawn  by  the  early  paleontologists,  because  of  their  uncer- 
tain limitations  and  imperfect  differentiation.  The  definition  of  the 
ancestral  lemuroids  was  equally  imperfect.  All  these  orders  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  represented  in  this  obscure  fashion.  The  rodents 
have  not  been  recognized  in  the  Puerco  beds,  though  present  in  the 
Wasatch. 

But  so  rapid  was  the  early  evolution  that  before  the  close  of  the 
Eocene,  the  Herbivora  {Ungulala),  Carnivora,  Edentata,  insectivara, 
Rodentia,  Quadrvmana,  Cetacea,  and  Sirenia,  and  probably  the  Cheirop- 
tera were  distinctly  defined.  Progress  was  even  made  in  the  evolution 
of  some  of  the  suborders  and  families.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  rapid  evolution.  None  of  the  present  genera, 
however,  are  known  as  early  as  the  Eocene.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  name  Eocene  was  founded  on  the  presence  of  some  species  of  living 
invertebrates,  the  great  difference  between  the  stage  of  evolution  of  the 
invertebrates  and  of  the  placentals  may  be  reahzed. 

From  this  general  view  we  may  turn  to  some  of  the  salient  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  evolution  of  the  several  orders. 
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The  main  herbivorous  line. — AVhile  the  condylarths  and  creodonts 
n-ere  structurally  near  one  another  at  the  opening  of  the  period,  it  was 
not  long  before  a  clear  distinction  arose  between  their  respective  deriv- 
atives, the  hoofed  herbivores  {ungulata)  and  the  clawed  carnivores  {kh- 
guiculaia).  The  condylarths  were  small  generalized  forms  with  fi\'e 
toea  and  forty-four  teeth,  not  yet  developed  into  the  true  herbivorous 
type,  but  displaying  differentiation  in  that  direction.  The  accompany- 
ing figure  shows  the  general  features  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  bestr 


condylarth  from   the   second   Eocene   epoch 
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known  ponera  {Phenacodus).  Without  radical  change,  the  condylarths 
liiivo  lived  on  till  the  present  time,  but  a  branch  seema  to  have  di- 
\(Tp:('d  cjirly,  and  to  have  deployed  rapidly  into  the  ungulates.  This 
branch  f^fius  to  have  consisted  of  small  five-toed  forms  adapted  to  for- 
ests :ind  nuirshos  where  succulent  vegetation  afforded  an  easy  sustenance. 
In  IIm'  coursL'  of  the  period  many  of  them  became  gradually  fitted  for 
Ufe  on  the  grassy  plains.  To  this  end,  hard  hoofs  and  powerful  grinding 
teeth,  cap:ihlo  of  masticating  coarse,  dry  herbiige,  were  developed.  The 
canino  teeth  gradually  disapijeared,  and  the  molar  and  pre-molar  teeth 
assumed  flat,  corrugated  crowns  seated  on  well-developed  roots.  The 
frontal  teeth  were  varioasly  adapted  to  cropping  vegetation.  In  the 
foot  there  was  a  progressive  abandonment  of  the  flat  heavy  palmate 
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form,  and  the  assumption  of  the  li^t  springy  digitate  habit,  doubtless 
through  the  need  of  a  quick  start  and  a  swift  flight  to  escape  the  car- 
nivores that  were  also  abandoning  the  palmate  form  for  the  digitate. 
There  was  thus  a  sharp  competition  for  increased  speed,  on  the  one  hand 
to  escape,  and  on  the  other  to  overtake,  and  on  both  sides  there  was  a 
rising  up  on  the  toes  with  an  increase  of  length  of  limb  and  a  gain  in 
elasticity.  The  evolution  of  the  hoofs  and  of  the  grinding  teeth  have 
been  thought  to  be  intimately  associated  with  an  increased  prevalence 
of  grassy  plains.  As  we  have  seen,  the  grasses  were  present  in  some 
abundance  as  early  as  the  later  Cretaceous  ^  at  least,  and  they  had  by 
this  time  been  given  ample  opportunity  to  spread  widely,  and  to  fasten 
upon  suitable  ground  and  hold  it  with  that  remarkable  virility  and 
tenacity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  grasses,  and  which  has  made  them 
so  important  a  factor  in  modem  food  supplies.  The  firm  turf  which 
the  grasses  give  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  soft  soil  of  the  forests  and 
ungrassed  marshes.  Because  grasses  are  also  much  associated  with  dry 
and  even  semiarid  grounds,  dessication  intensifies  the  firmness  of  the 
bottom,  and  gives  additional  occasion  for  the  hoof.  The  tenacious  fiber, 
the  siUceous  stiffening,  and  the  drjTiess  of  the  grasses  at  certain  seasons, 
doubtless  gave  occasion  for  effective  cropping  incisors  and  grind- 
ing molars.  The  foliage  of  the  angiosperms,  which  was  more  available 
for  fodder  than  the  needles  and  spines  of  the  previous  g}'mnosperms  and 
pteridophytes,  gave  occasion  for  similar  cropping  and  grinding  teeth, 
and  lent  their  influence  to  the  transition,  but  serv^ed  to  retain  in  the 
forests  a  notable  section  of  the  evolving  order. 

Back  of  these  influences  lay  the  physical  conditions  that  promoted 
them.  In  the  western  American  region,  where  the  evolution  is  best 
known,  the  great  lakes  and  meandering  rivers  were  characteristically 
undergoing  shif  tings.  If  these  followed  the  method  of  like  modern  agents, 
they  left  behind  them,  as  they  shrank  or  shifted,  a  border  of  grassy  or 
sedgy  ground  which,  on  fuller  drainage,  often  became  prairie,  though 
this  is  not  the  sole  explanation  of  prairies.  Such  changes  were  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  evolution  of  herbivorous  prairie  life,  and  this  in  turn  must 
have  invited  its  appropriate  contingent  of  predaceous  animals.  If  these 
considerations  be  valid,  the  prime  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  ungu- 
lates were  (1)  an  undifferentiated  plastic  animal  group  susceptible  of 

*  Dawson,  Plant  Life,  p.  195. 
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modification  (a  branch  of  the  primitive  Condylarthra  in  particular); 
(2)  a  i)lant  group  susceptible  of  becoming  advantageous  food  for  the 
new  type,  notably  the  grasses  and  subordinately  the  fodder-furnishing 
angiosjx^rms;  and  (3)  the  shrinkage  and  shifting  of  lakes,  marshes,  and 
lodgment  jJains,  and  the  dr>'ing  up  of  the  plains  of  the  continent,  result- 
ing in  prairies  whose  open  field  and  hard  turf  invited  the  development 
of  foot  and  limb  modification  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest  speed.  The 
era  of  simple  bulk  and  heavy  armor  had  largely  passed,  and  an  era  of 
agility,  dexterity,  and  of  light  but  effective  weapons  had  begun.  No 
small  factor  in  this  progress  was  the  increase  in  intelligence  disclosed  by 
th(»  larg(T  brains.  Intelligence  henceforth  proved  an  advantageous  sub- 
stitute* for  mass  and  mere  brute  strength.  Corresponding  with  the 
liglitcT  and  njore  agile  structure  there  was  the  development  of  smaller, 
simpler,  but  more  effective  weapons  of  attack  and  defense.  Size  never- 
th(*l(\^H  continued  to  be  a  factor  of  importance,  and  some  species  in 
almost  (*v(Ty  sul)or(ler  grew  in  bulk  until  they  reached  and  passed  the 
point  of  mass-advantage,  and   thereafter  declined. 

Side  branches  that  became  extinct. — In  the  course  of  the  early  evolu- 
tion some  notal)lo  fonns  apjx^ared,  and  a  little  later,  became  extinct. 
Of  \hr^'  the  Avihlypoda  (blunt  feet)  took  precedence  for  a  time.  They 
were  a  ratluT  low  ty{)e  with  diminutive,  smooth  brains,  heavy  bodies, 
stocky  Iinil)s  (Muling  in  stumpy  five-toed  feet,  with  a  partly  digitate 
habit.  Th(\v  n^ached  elophantino  size;  indeed  they  were  much  such 
a  (l(*v(»l()pniont  of  massivoness  and  clumsiness  on  the  manmialian  stem, 
as  tli(^  dinosaurs  had  Ix^on  on  the  reptilian  stem,  but  the  times  did  not 
ecjually  favor  tlu^ir  dominance  and  perpetuity.  The  most  prominent 
olTshoot  from  th(^  Amhlypoda  in  the  Lower  Eocene  was  the  Coryphodon 
(Fi^.  42S).  X(^ar  th(^  middle  of  the  period  (Bridger  epoch)  the  remark- 
able Ditmccras  (torril)le  horn)  appeared,  followed  later  in  the  epoch  by 
TinorcraSj  with  which  the  lino  of  the  Amblypoda  seems  to  have  become 
extinct.  The  Dinoceraia  (Fig.  429)  were  grotesque  monsters  whose 
skulls  w(T(^  armed  with  thn^e  pairs  of  protuberances  perhaps  horn  cores, 
and  a  pair  of  enormous  canin(i  teeth  or  tusks  projecting  below,  at  least 
in  th(^  male,  an  extravagant  attempt  at  armature  on  both  upper  and 
netlicM-  sides,  but  with  meager  results,  if  the  short  history  of  their  endur- 
ance is  a  true  index.  Their  brains  were  smooth  and  singularly  small 
for  such  ponderous  bodies.  All  mammalian  brains  of  the  time  were 
"'^nutive  and  simple,  compared  with  later  forms  (see  Fig.  430),  but 
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in  the  Dirwceras,  brute-mass  and  low  brain-power  seem  to  have  reached 
thdr  mammalian  climax,  much  as  they  had  reached  an  earlier  climax 
in  the  monster  reptiles.    Nearly  all  dominant  forms  thereafter  showed 


Flo,  428.- — One  of  the  Amhlypoda  of  the  Lower  Eocene  (Wasatch)  Ci 
tut,  restoration  of  skeleton  by  Marsh.  About  iV  natural  size. 
brain  see  Fig.  430a.     From  Wyoming,     (After  Mareh.) 


notable  increase  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  brain,  and  from  this 
time  on  there  was  a  gradual  transition  from  the  dominance  of  brute- 
force  to  the  dominance  of  the  brain-power. 


The  divergence  of  the  ungulates  into  odd-  and  even-toed. — Early  in 
the  Eocene,  the  hoofed  animals  began  to  diverge  into  their  present  divi- 
sions, the  odd-toed  {perissodactyls)  and  the  even-toed  (artiodactyls). 


SM 
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IV  dininrtion  is  not  90  mocfa  a.  matter  tA  toes  as  of  mode  of  support. 
In  the  rxlil-toeH,  the  main  line  ni  soj^xHi  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  middle 
toe  IMetazania):  in  the  even-toed,  it  Bes  between  the  third  and  fourth 
tnes  (/''ir(ij-oRi/i>:in  other  vord?.  orw  main  tine  of  support  in  the  first 
case,  ami  Ivo  in  the  second.    In  the  coiuse  of  time,  the  lateral  toes  fell 


(Aflrr  Mariili.J 


MrrjCENE  li[i.MS"».  r.  Kpurewlon  sociates;  3,  Elatherium  c. 

■,  Pliilygimii'  roinprfxsus.      Modern  brain:  /,  Avehenia  vieuffna. 


(Hit  of  list-  iiiul  wiTP  a(ro|iliiriL  Tlif^  first  oIjiss  reached  its  extreme  type 
iit.  li'Ti^lli  in  (III'  liorsr,  iind  i\u;  srcond  in  our  cloven-hoofed  cattle.  But 
tlicsc  |MTf('Ctcd  ty[)os  wrrr  not  uttiiincd  ill  this  period,  which  only  wit- 
ncHsi'd  llic  iiiiiiid  divcrpcnpc.  Tim  original  five  spreading  toes  were  not 
wi  julvanluKfoiis  on  hard,  gnissy  ground  as  a  strong,  concentrated  line 
"'■  aujiiwirt  through  the  center  of  the  foot,  and  as  the  toes  were  no  longer 
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used  for  grasping  or  digging,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  carnivores,  tliey  gradu- 
ally dwindled  away.  On  the  whole,  the  two-toed  system  seems  to 
have  proved  the  best;  at  least  the  artiodactyls  are  now  much  the  more 
numerous. 

The  evolution  of  the  pcrissodactyls  did  not  pass  beyond  the  three- 
toed  form  during  the  Eocene  period.  The  three  present  types,  the 
tapir,  the  horse,  and  the  rhinoceros,  were,  however,  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed. The  most  undifferentiated  of  the  early  perissodactyls  were 
the  lophiodonts,  which  seem  to  have  graded  almost  insensibly  into  the 
ancestral  tapirs  (Systemodon),  horses  (Hyracotherium),  and  rhinoceroses 
{Hyrockinus).  The  first  definite  steps  in  the  development  of  the  horse, 
which  has  become  a  clasdc  example  of  evolution,  appeared  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  earlier  Eocene  (Wasateh),  no  traces  ha\'ing  yet  been  found 
of  the  equine  line  in  the  Puerco.  The  eariiest  recognized  form  was  the 
Hyracotkerium  (Fig.  431),  whose  equine  characters  are  quite  obscure. 


Ko.  431.  —  An  early  ancestor  of  the  Iiorse  family,  Hyrarolherium  (Protorokippu*) 
veniieclwn,  from  the  I/>wer  Eoceoe  (Wind  River  formation)  of  Wyoming,  i  natu- 
ral fiize,    (Skeleton  restored  by  Cope.) 

Pachynolopkus  represented  a  slight  step  in  advance,  and  the  Orohippus 
(Epihippits)  a  more  decided  step.  The  latter  was  four-toed  in  front 
(three  functional)  and  three-toed  behind,  and  the  limbs  and  teeth  were 
slightly  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  horse.  These  forms  were  about 
the  size  of  a  small  dog,  and  as  nearly  canine  as  equine  in  appearance. 
The  evolution  continued  through  the  remaining  periods  of  the  Tertiary, 
the  true  horse  only  appearing  in  the  Pliocene.    The  primiti^'c  Eocene 


5-.rrj»  i*-'Ht  -mii  in  EiiwiOF  imi  ^.TiprraL  ami  rim  ^?vrwanL  seems  to 
ha*-*  zr.ni*^  :V.mx^  lii.o^  juiea  "ie  3xxie  Jnpff  in.  bctS.  gc^mrrys:  bci 
}u;nr  :.ir  'Iiirf  -incii*^  ^^p*^  nn*— nig— trir.n  ami  huw  Sir  puralM  evolutioa 

Tnp  r:;ni.*^r^j»  '■LTIU7  ju;n#*ar?»  ii  "ie  r^rori  a  irae  larer  rrrtn  :he 
tAcir*  irji  Ar.r'^*?*.  laii,  ilrhi.iiaa  rp*H"/CiiaKt:  in  du?  lakcer  part  of  this 

A  rxSA.wt'  -ii^  '-nr.t»a  .f  -hi^  Mpir-JHjr9BH^mr<emg  stem  appeireii 
in  *:.fr  -i vr  tsir*  .t  'ie  t^^rii:*:  ir.  "ii^  :  :m  oc  the  acanocheies.  which,  in 
•hi^  r^-x:  '>rj«:.  r^^ai^rj^:  'ii-miir  iiriu^maix:?  imi  then  soon  became  extinct. 

m 

Tbe    defhoTSUBZ    of    tine    snadmttgfs^ — Tlie   evie&-toed    ^fivision 

^r:^rT^:  :rr.\  'Tjf-  g=:rjp-mi'.zi^i  ttt*^  zuir^  ^I'wiy.  <X  the  foar  present 
3rr^'..^''   F^X'.'-z    ^^r.r^.  -b^p.    iir+rr  .  .Siifui    c-ia??-  peecanes.  hippopota- 

rr....-^-     T \>.'jf<*z    '^riTTjrL?.  '.'.Lrr>«j>  .  T'^^TkHnjn   chevrotain?'.  the  sefond 

Thy-:.  Xi-  rr.  ,^r.  -r:.;il>r  :'r-in  •L#=-  :rj>iem  b.*:^.  an«i  haii  strong  canine 
^^-^■•f.  ^:  -,r:>Ti.:ir  ^^rr.:  .'.r  >  ii>r«^'r-  Scrans^y  enotipiu  the  ancestral 
/•r^rry-^-  -#^^r:.  '•-  LiV*:-  .•♦=-v-I..r*>:  -n  th^r  -\nj^rittin  ci>ntinent  in  the  mid- 
*\j-  'if.  1  l-iV-r  f>x-f-r:*f-.  ir-i  r.  ?Ui'-*-  i.»irii»rii  herp  until  the  Pliocene. 
•y\.':.  :..,  ,:.'s  r^r-'Wirly  -*:r  m  rrj.z.f'h  ro  S.'Uth  America  to  evcd\"e  into 
li;:.';,.:  ;.'.  :  '.v;  ;r.;i.-.  ri:.  i  .ir.  *r.-r  ir.:«>  the  OH  World  to  become  the 
(/,"*':.*  rv:::/!-.  *r/;'  ik-i  o  :*.  ir.  'r.-ir  primitive  home.  The  forenmners 
of  •;.'  :  .:r.i:.;jr.- -  :ip:/-:jr»^'i  i:.  i  irr*.' up  of  partially  «lifferentiated  forms 
^(''s  f'i/'f'fir./iff  ;,:..i  X'']»lo^'t  fhr  ,  ar.I  there  wus  ako  a  rather  notable 
Vff,  \u  h\  -rr;;;]l  arti^AlarrvN.  the  onKnlorLS,  that  seem  to  have  left  no 

Ar.'li'i  M  th'-/-  r:h.'iri<rer.  in  xh^-  niorr-  progressive  branches  of  the  con- 
'lv!,;;'j.  ;;ri'|  th'ir  'l^-e^Ti'laritr:.  th*^-  primitive  t>'pe  of  condylarths  lived 
on  ;*•;  rrii;,or  rrio'lific-atior:-^.  hiit  after  the  earliest  Eocene,  it  became 
n\:\i\:*  '\\    ir.f'/ior  to  it-  own  inon-  prr;frrf*>sive  kin. 

7he  flftvelopmcnt  of  the  carnivores. — A.s  already  noteil,  the  ances- 
tor i,\  \\\i-  cjirnivoreH,  llic  creo«lr>nts,  were  not  sharply  distinguished 
IfofM  til*,  primitive  un^ulatr-s.  the  fondylarths.  It  has  been  thought 
}»v  offM-  p;j|''ontr,|r)ffi.st.-  thai  tfie  cTeo<lonts  were  the  more  primitive 
1^  ffi,  .ifi'l  that  th^y condylarths  diverged  from  them,  as  also  the  eden- 
i;if'  ;ni'l  rodent  hnirj^'hf's.  This  would  give  the  creodonts  the  central 
pM  iiK.fi  ;ifnori^';  Ih'-  primitive  mammals.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Mm  V  ilMin.'iJvis  may  liave  hranelied  off  at  an  earlier  date  from  some  ver}*" 
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unspecialized  inaectivores.  These  views  are  chiefly  valuable  for  thdr 
su^estiveness.  The  creodonts  ranged  throughout  the  whole  period  and 
passed  into  the  next,  gradually  gi\'ing  way  meanwhile  to  their  own  more 
progTessi\'c  offspring.  They  were  common  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  lived  also  in  South  America.  The  spe- 
cial modes  of  divergence  of  the  present  families  is  yet  largely  undeter- 
mined. There  were  anticipatory  forms  in  the  basal  Eocene,  but  the 
modem  types  only  began  to  emei^  definitely  toward  the  end  of  the 
period.    Patriofdis,  "the  father  of  cats,"  a  name  not  to  be  taken  too 


literally,  of  the  Bridger  epoch,  presented  a  suggestive  combination  of 
characters,  some  features  resembling  those  of  the  Felidir  and  others 
those  of  the  seals.  Some  species  seem  to  have  been  aquatic.  Primi- 
ti\'e  representatives  of  the  dog  family  (Canidw),  thought  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  Proiyivera  branch  of  the  creotionts,  appeared  in  Europe 
in  the  late  Eocene  period.  The  Mustelid<r  (otters,  badgers,  and  weasels) 
and  the  Virerrid(e  (civets,  ichneumons,  and  their  allies)  api)ear  to  hav-e 
had  a  common  ancestral  form  in  the  early  Eocene,  and  to  have  divei^ed 
in  the  later  portion.  There  were  ancestral  weasels  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  period,  as  well  as  primitive  viverroids.  The  ancestral  hyenas  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  in  Europe  and  Asia,  The  cat  family  had 
a  forerunner  in  Eusmilus  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France,  though  but 
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little  is  known  of  the  cats  until  the  Miowaie,  iriieo  they  were  abun- 
dant and  wide-spread. 

The  emergeoce  of  die  edentates. — The  ancestral  edentates,  the  Gano- 
donta,  were  verj-  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  CondylarOira  and 
Creodonta,  but  their  deotitioo  and  certain  peculiarities  of  structure 
brought  to  knowledge  by  the  reaearehes  of  Wortman  and  Osbom  have 
led  to  the  recognition  of  their  edentate  relations.  The  slight  degree  of 
differentiation  in  the  earliest  Eocene  seema  to  imply  that  the  three  orders 
had  but  recently  diverged  from  their  conmion  ancestors.  Wortman 
holds  that  the  South  American  edentates  were  derived  from  these  north- 
cm  forms  and  that  there  must  hence  have  been  a  land  connection  about 
the  time  of  the  early  Eocene,  which  permitted  their  inigration.  It  is 
not  inprobable  that  such  a  connection  was  formed  during  the  tran^- 
tioii  ciKMrli  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Eocene,  which  might  have  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  serve  this  function  without  permitting  a  migra- 
tion of  all  forms. 

The  ancestral  rodents. — In  the  early  Eocene  there  were  very  primi- 
tive rodents  wliose  incisors  had  just  begun  to  assume  their  specific  gnaw- 
ing functions.    By  the  middle  of  the  period  they  became  a  notable  factor 


nf  llir  l:iun;i  in  tlio  form  of  tillodonts,  the  TiUotherium  of  the  Bridger 
runiiiitiori  having  finely  specialized  incisors  (Fig.  432).  For  a  rodent, 
tliis  was  a  Ijirp'  animal,  half  the  size  of  a  tapir.  The  primitive  squirrel 
ty|ic  ;i]>[)fanHl  in  Kurope  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  E'ven  to-dav, 
llu-  nidi'iits  n-tain  many  primitive  characters,  and  since  the  Miocene 
they  liav<'  undergone  few  radical  changes.    This  slow  evolution  implies 
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that  they  may  have  extended  farther  back  than  the  record  mdicates. 
Their  derivation  is  not  yet  determined. 

The  primitiye  insectivores. — Most  of  the  present  families  of  insec- 
tivores  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Eocene.  They  retain  even  to  this 
day  many  of  their  primitive  characters,  agreeing  with  the  creodonts  in 
their  low  type  of  brain  and  in  some  skeletal  featm^s.  They  are  the 
least  altered  of  the  great  branches,  and  have  been  thought  to  most 
neariy  represent  the  character  and  habits  of  the  primitive  placentals, 
but  this  remains  an  open  question. 

The  primates  (Quadnunana). — Of  the  higher  order  of  the  primates, 
the  apes,  no  traces  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Eocene  deposits,  the 
earliest  apes  appearing  about  the  middle  of  the  Miocene.  Of  the  lower 
division,  the  lemiu-oids,  representatives  appeared  in  the  Wasatch  in 
America  and  in  a  similar  horizon  in  Europe,  a  distribution  which  is  the 
more  notable  as  the  lemurs  are  now  confined  to  Madagascar  and  to 
portions  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia.  The  progress  of  investigation  is 
gradually  fiUing  up  the  gap  between  the  lemiu-oids  and  the  apes,  and 
there  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  apes  are  descendants  of  the  early 
lemuroids.  The  latter  show  many  affinities  to  the  insectivores,  and  were 
possibly  derived  from  them.  The  Anaptomorphus  from  the  Wasatch  of 
Wyoming  had  large  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  type  characteristic 
of  the  primates.  This  must  have  contrasted  strongly  with  the  small 
smooth  brains  of  the  contemporaneous  creodonts  and  condylarths  and 
their  derivatives. 

The  mammals  go  down  to  sea. — Just  as  the  land  reptiles  of  Meso- 
zoic  times  took  to  the  sea  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  so  did  the  mammals 
in  Cenozoic  times,  and  thus  arose  the  cetaceans  (whales,  dolphins,  por- 
poises), the  sirenians  (manatees,  dugongs),  and  the  pinnipeds  (seals,  sea- 
lions).  Some  suggestion  of  the  possible  origin  of  the  last  is  found  in 
PatriofeliSj  but  the  source  of  the  cetaceans  and  sirenians  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. The  latter  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Eocene  deposits,  but 
the  primitive  cetaceans  had  representatives  in  the  Zeuglodons,  whale- 
like animals  of  great  length,  whose  limbs  had  become  fully  adapted  to 
an  aquatic  life,  but  whose  dentition  remained  that  of  land  animals. 
While  widely  distributed,  their  preferred  habitat  seems  to  have  been  the 
southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  In  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  Alabama  the  vertebra)  were  originally  so  abundant  as  to  attract 
much  popular  attention  and  call  forth  legends  of  divers  catastrophes. 
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The  non-placentals. — If  the  non-placentals  of  the  northern  conti- 
nonts  had  any  kinship  to  the  foregoing  pdacentals,  they  failed  to  show 
it  by  any  Pix*cial  aw-akening  in  this  time  of  man'elous  placental  evolu- 
tion. In  the  l:>asal  tixrene  beds  there  were  somewhat  more  and  hrger 
forms  than  in  previous  periods,  and  dming  the  Ejocene,  early  forms  of 
the  f)j)ossum  (IMdelphys)  appeared  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Tlio  ojK)ssum  H'tainod  this  wide  tlistribution  mitil  the  Miocene,  when  it 
disiipivanMJ  in  Euroi^e,  but  has  remained  in  North  and  South  America 
to  the  present  time. 

The  birds. — If  comj>ared  with  the  singular  record  of  the  Cretaceous, 
thr  deployment  of  the  binls  was  verj-  marked.  So  diverse  forms  as 
ancestral  pills,  Iien)ns,  flamingoes,  albatrosses,  buzzards,  falcons,  eagles, 
owls.  w(MMlrook,  (juails.  plovers,  and  ostrich-like,  flightless  birds  of  great 
size,  with  not  a  few  forms  of  doubtful  interpretation,  had  appeared. 

The  reptiles  and  amphibians. — One  of  the  greatest  contrasts  in  geo- 
Icj^ne.il  history  is  found  in  comparing  the  size,  power,  and  multitude  of 
the  CrctiK'eous  land  n'ptiles  with  those  of  the  following  Eocene.  Of 
the  <rn'at  s'lurian  herd  of  the  Mesozoic  only  a  few  fonns  lived  over  into 
the  \(Ty  earliest  l'>)C(Mie  ejKK'h  (Puerco),  and  these  shortly  became  ex- 
tiiiet.  and  with  their  extinction  the  saurians  disapp(»ared.  True  land 
rej»iil«'s  sreni  to  liave  Ix'coine  nire.  There  were  turtles  on  both  huni 
and  MM.  an«l  some  of  them  attained  a  large  size.  There  were  crocodiles 
which  iH'loiiiriMl  ahout  eciually  to  land  and  water;  also  snakes,  some  of 
which  were  ])ython-like  hi  form  and  attained  large  dimensions.  The 
ani|>hii>ians  wrn'  ])i'es<^nt  ])eyoiul  doubt,  but,  judging  from  the  fossil 
remains,  thev  ff^rined  a  verv  insi^^nificant  factor  m  the  fauna. 

The  insect  life.-AVhen  so  much  must  be  omitted,  it  is  unwise  to 
dwell  on  changes  that  <lo  not  have  significant  bearings  on  historical 
progress,  and  it  niav  now  Ik*  sunnnarilv  n^marked,  on  the  authority  of 
Scudder,'  that  there  has  In^en  ])Ut  little  hnjX)rtant  change  in  the  insect 
world  .<ince  the  lH'ginnin<i:  of  the*  Cenozoie  era,  almost  no  new  orders 
or  even  families  having  apjvaivd,  though  the  genera  and  S|)ecies  have 
changed. 

No  v(*rv  significant  change  is  known  in  the  molluscan  or  other  forms 
of  terrestrial  life  not  already  noticed,  nor  in  the  fresh- water  life. 

»Mon.  XXI,  I'.  S.  (U'ol  Siirv.,  1893,  p.  1. 
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The  Marine  Life. 
The  very  name  Eocene,  founded  upon  the  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  living  species,  implies  the  stage  reached  by  the  marine  inver- 
tebrates. Not  only  were  the  existing  onlers,  families,  and  genera 
established,  with  some  exceptions,  but  even  the  present  species  had 
begun  to  appear.  The  changes  that  follow  from  this  time  on  are  valu- 
able as  criteria  of  correlation,  climate,  migration,  and  other  elements 


a  '  1 

PlO.  433. — Eocene  ForaUinifeiu:  a,  Nodosaria  bacUlum  Defrance;  6,  N.  rommunu 
(d'Orbigny) ;  c,  Aiutmalina  ammovmdes  (Keuss);  d.  CrUldhrin  gibba  d'Orbigny; 
€,  C.  radiata  (Bornemann)-  /,  g,  and  h,  Globigerina  btdUndei  d'Orbigny;  i,  Vagina- 
lina  Ugumen  <Linn#);  j,  Dxecorbirui  turbo  (d'Orbignyl;  k,  Truni-nhtltna  hbalula 
(Walker  and  Jacob);  /,  Tcxlvlarin  subangulata  (fOrbigny.  Magnified  10  to  fiO 
times.     (Maryland  Geological  Survey.) 


of  the  later  history,  but  they  do  not  reconi  any  further  profound  bio- 
logical transformations.  They  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  radical 
and  rapid  evolution  of  the  placental  mammalians. 

Geologically,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  marine  Eocene  life 
was  the  extraordinary  abuiirlance  and  size  of  the  foraminifers.  Mas- 
sive beds  of  limestone  in  the  Paris  basin  were  largely  made  up  of  the 
tests  of  Miliola.  Other  Eocene  limestones  were  formed  chiefly  of  Or- 
bitoliUs,  Orbitoides,  Operculina,  and  AlreoHna,  while  the  nuniniulitic  lime- 
stone, whose  wide  range  and  great  importance  has  already  been  indi- 


Fill   4tt      1 'lONF   Moiniix      (n-Tiii  IMD-      o     Fiigus   (?)   intrrahiotut   Heilprin: 

)     Mil   I  jK  wKirixn  (lark  ami  Mimn     c   Pliuruliima    lysoni   (lark  and  Martin; 

il    I'    I   I  ""  "iMK  Hark  aiul   Mirtui     i     Vn/n  / iilomaixntir    Hark  and    Martin: 

TiirimU  II  r  I  Ullii  (  onmd,    (f    Jurnlilhi  I'lurliim  (onrad:    A,  Lunaliit    marylatulica 

Connd      J'tLHiPolw      i     Itlyriimtris    ulnnfui   ((onmd):    j.    Dotinutpix  Untiru- 

lani  (Uogersl     k  and  /,  Corbiila  aUlrtrhi  McMr    m  jnd  n,  Priilocardia  Imt  Conrad: 

o  and   o    ^  enmmrdia  mari^aitilini  <  lark  and   Martin:    q.    Modioiiu    alabnmcnrie 

leda  pnnlw  ({onmd")     s    I  iinni    oqiiwi™  C\»,A,-,  I,  CroMnldliUa ala- 

i)     n    Onlrra  fomrrfsnroslm  "Miv     r.  NwiAa-wwla  V**.',  ••.  P«»«o. 

'drith.     (After  Maryland  GeiAo^cui  SutN-e^-^ 


^^    '_.  iS''*'f"-i,  /tP**; 
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cated,  was  made  up  largely  of  the  coin-like  Nummulites,  which  lived  in 
prodigious  abundance.  The  gastropods  and  pelecypods  of  modern  types 
became  very  prolific,  while  the  cephalopods  were  markedly  less  impor- 
tant than  in  the  Cretaceous.  The  nautiloids  were  more  abundant  than 
now,  while  the  sepioids  have  left  little  record.  The  sea-urchins  con- 
tinued to  be  abundant,  the  corals  had  taken  on  the  modem  forms,  and 
the  decapods  were  rising  in  importance. 

The  American  Eocene  faunas  were  rather  pronouncedly  provincial, 
though  there  was  a  minor  list  of  species  of  rather  wide  range,  binding 
the  provinces  together.  This  condition  is  assignable  to  the  previous 
restrictive  movement,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  shallow-water  tract  was 
only  a  border  belt  and  subject  to  much  variation  from  point  to  point. 
So  true  is  this,  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  a  confident 
correlation  between  the  formations  in  different  sections  even  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Much  greater  difficulties  arise  when 
the  regions  are  more  widely  separated.  The  variations  are,  however, 
variations  of  detail,  not  of  broad  features  that  can  be  readily  sketched. 
For  these,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  paleontological  reports  on  the 
regions  involved.^ 

The  Oligocene  Epoch. 

In  North  America. — As  already  stated,  formations  corresponding  to 
the  Oligocene  of  Europe  have  not  usually  been  differentiated,  in  North 
America,  from  the  Eocene  below  and  the  Miocene  above.  Recentlv, 
however,  the  differentiation  has  been  gaining  ground,  and  may  be  jus- 
tified for  the  reasons  set  forth  on  pages  194-5,  or  on  paleontological 
grounds,  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  classification  for  this  country 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  with  that  of  Europe. ^ 

Certain  beds  along  the  Atlantic  coast  (Cooper  River  marl,  and  per- 

»  W.  H.  Dall,  Tertiary  Fauna  of  Florida,  Trans.  Wagner  Free  Inst.  Sci.,  Vol.  Ill, 
Pts.  1-5,  1890-1900,  finely  illustrated;  Bull.  141,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1896,  and  other 
papers  therein  referred  to.  W.  B.  Clark,  Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  Eocene  volume,  1901, 
finely  illustrated,  full  bibliography,  q.v.  R.  M.  Bagg,  Bull.  141,  IT.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
1896,  Protozoa.  A.  Heilprin,  Comp.  Eocene  MoUusca  of  Ulwich,  Europe,  Proc.  Acad, 
Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  Vol.  XXXI,  1879;  Vol.  XXXII,  1880;  and  Vol.  XXXIII,  1881;  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhU.,  Vol.  IX,  1884.  T.  W.  Vaughn,  Coelenterata,  Bull.  141,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Sur\'.,  1890;  Corals,  Mon.  XXXIX,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1900.  T.  W.  Stanton. 
Eocene  of  Pacific  Coast,  17th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  I,  1895-6.  Gilbert 
D.  Harris,  Ani.  Pal.  Bull.,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

'  For  table  of  Oligocene  formations,  see  DaU,  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Pt.  II. 
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haps  the;  AslJey  Rivor  marl)  formerly  regarded  as  late  E>)cene 
an»  now  dass(Ml  as  Oligoeone.  The  Ashley  River  marls  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  contain  nodular  phosphate  of  lime,  locally  in  such  quan- 
titirs  as  to  Ix*  roininerically  valuable.^  The  Chattahoochee  and  Cliipola 
ImmIs  of  Flori<la  an»  n»gard(Ml  as  late  Oligocene,^  and  their  fossils  indicate 
a  rliniat(»  warnuT  than  that  of  the  Miocene  (Upper  Miocene  of  the  older 
classification).  Oligoccne  has  bocni  suspected  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as 
far  north  as  New  .Icrsc^v.*' 

Th<»  principal  fonnations  of  the  Gulf  region  which  have  been  corre- 
latrd  with  tlie  ()li^oc(»n(»  of  Kurojx*  are  the  Vicksburg  (below)  and 
(lran<l  (lulf  format  ions'*  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Ix)uisiana,  and 
the  Fayette  •'»  formation  of  Texas.  The  Vicksburg  formation  (Lower 
<  )li^orene)  is  chiefly  lim(»stone,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  Eocene 
(.lackson)  lini(\^ton(*  of  th<»  siinu*  region  (p.  199).  The  Grand  Gulf  and 
Fayette  formations  an*  ma<l(»  up  of  scMlhnonts  which  seem  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  (lulf  ])y  th(*  drainage*  of  the  present  Mississippi  basin, 
and  l>y  that  of  tlie  lesser  basins  l)ordering  it  on  either  hand.  The  land- 
ward parts  of  tliese  formations  are  non-marine,  while  the  seaward  parts 
may  l>e  marine.  The  pi-esenee  of  gypsum  in  the  Grand  Gulf  series 
givrs  some  sii^;::estions  of  local  conditions,  and  perhaps  of  climate.  In 
rontnist  with  most  other  elastic  formations  of  similar  age  along  the 
Ail;iiitic  scnhoanl,  the  (Irand  (Julf  S(Ties  contains  firm  sandstone,  some 
of  which  is  even  (luart/itie/* 

The  OH'Toceiie,  especially  th(»  early  Oligocene,  is  represented  some- 
what ireiierously  about  the  Caril)lj(nui  S(»a,  where  its  association  with 
the  lloeeiie  is  ^reiMTallv  close."  and  its  s(^j)aration  from  the  Miocene  dis- 
tinct .  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  States.  Lime- 
stone is  the  dominant  tyi>e  of  nK'k  in  the  Antillean  region. 

»  INiin.M-  r.ull  .  HI,  r.  S.  (m'oI.  Surv. 

''  h.JI.   M.l.  (Ij'ol.  Surv..   MitXM-nr,  p.  exu. 

•>mifl..  (icol.  Surv.  of  Al.i.,  IMM.  Stt^  also  Dall,  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.S.  GeoL 
»Surv..  ami  .Maur\ ,  A  ( 'ornpari.Nnii  of  \\\v  (>li«r()cene  of  Western  Europe  and  Southern 
I'luhMl  >tah's,   liull.   Am.    I*al.,  No.  1').  p.  43. 

'•*  IV-nro-H',  (1<M)I    Surv.  of  'I'cxas.  \s\  \\\n.  H<^pt. 

"Tlir  (•las<iiicati<Mi  of  tlic  (Irarid  <iulf  formation  is  in  dispute.  Some  of  the  IhxIs 
(lc>(TilH'(l  under  this  name  are  pr(>bal)ly  youn>]:or  than  Oligocene.  See  Smith  and 
Aldrieh,  Science,  New  Series,  \kA.   H),  p.  S3»),  and  Vol.  18,  p.  26. 

'  Hill.  (leolo^y  and  Physical  ( leoj::rai)hy  of  Jamaica,  and  Geological  Histor\'  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ami  portions  of  Costa  Rica.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vols. 
XXVI 1 1  and  XXXIV  respectively. 
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The  Oligocene  is  likewise  represented  among  the  terrestrial  depos- 
its of  the  western  part  of  the  continent.  Following  the  Uinta  stage 
(p.  209)  of  the  Eocene,  physiographic  and  dr^nage  relations  were  so 
changed  as  to  shift  the  sites  of  notable  sedimentation.  The  next  con- 
siderable formation,  the  history  of  which  is  partially  known,  is  the 
White  River  formation,  lying  east  of  the  northern  Rockies.  It  occupies 
an  extensive  area  in  northeastern  Colorado,  southeastern  Wyoming, 
■western  Nebraska  {Brule  and  Chadron  formations '),  and  South  Dakota, 
and  it  may  extend  southward  even  to  Kansas.^    Clastic  sediments  pre- 


Fia.  435.— Bad  Laud  e 


dominate  in  the  White  River  series,  and  clay  predominates  over  coarser 
material,  but  beds  and  lenses  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (or  sand 
and  gravel)  occur  at  various  places,  and  there  are  thin  beds  and  lenses 
of  limestone  and  some  volcanic  ash. 

The  origin  of  the  White  River  beds  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
difference  of  opinion.  They  have  usually  been  described  as  lacustrine, 
but  in  recent  years  parts  of  them  have  been  regarded  as  partly  or 

'  Darton,  Camp  Clarke,  ScottB  BluPf ,  Edgemont,  and  Oelricha  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'  Adams,  Am.  G«ol-,  Vol.  29,  p.  303. 
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wholly  fluviatile,'  and  even  as  eolian.^  The  eoljan  ori^  has  been 
ui^ed  on  the  basis  of  the  fossils,  which  are  chiefly  those  of  land  animals 
(land  tortoises  and  mammals);  but  while  much  may  be  said  for  this 
hypothesis  as  applied  to  parts  of  the  formation,  it  does  not  seem  appli- 
cable to  all  of  it,  as  the  constitution  of  the  beds  shows.  Gj'psum,  barite, 
etc.,  in  the  series  give  some  hint  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  time. 
In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  it  seems  probable  that  all  phases  of 
land  aggradation,  lacustrine,  fluvial,  and  eoUan,  are  represented  in  the 


Fia.  43().— Chimney  Rock,  a  detail  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  White   River  countiy. 
Tlie  base  of  the  columo  is  Dnde  clay.    (Darton,  U,  8.  Geol.  Surv.) 

series,  ^^le  formation  is  said  to  have  oripnally  covered  most  of  the 
Black  liills  region,  and  posf^ibly  all  of  it,^  for  remnants  are  now  found 
up  to  elevations  of  more  than  6000  feet,  and  the  highest  points  of 
tlio  llill.'j  are  but  little  higher;  but  in  so  far  as  running  water  and  wind 
wcm  concerned  in  its  dejX)sition,  the  present  altitude  and  attitude 
of  lli(^  bf'<ls  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  measure  of  former  extension  or 
later  defonnation. 

In  these  and  oilier  comparable  formations,  well-defined  bedding  has 
often  Ix'iui  relied  on  as  conclusive  evidence  of  Iticustrine  origin;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  eolian  s;md  is  often  as  distinctly  stratified 
as  that  which  is  deposited  by  water  (Fig.  437).     The  stratification 

'  Vrnxnt,  Science,  Vol,  14,  X.  S..  p.  212,  holds  that  the  earlier  \Miite  River  beds 
were  fluviafile,  and  lliat  later  ones  were  lacustrine. 

'Matthew,  Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  403,  1899. 

'  Uarton,  lOtli  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.,  Tt.  IV;  21st  Ann.  Kept,  U  S  GeoL 
Furv.,  II. 
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developed  by  the  wind  may  often  be  distinguished  from  that  developed 
by  water,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  distinction  can  always  be  made 
where  exposures  are  limited  {Fig.  437). 

In  Colorado  there  was  a  small  area  of  deposition  in  the  South  Park. 
The  beds  (FloriasarU)  deposited  here  consist  largely  of  volcanic  ash,  and 
are  famous  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  insects  which  they  contain. 

Some  of  the  John  Day  beds  of  Oregon,'  unconformable  above  the 


Fto.  437. — Section  of  stratified  dune  sand  (recent).     South  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 


(B 


n.) 


Eocene  (Clamo),  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  Oligocene.  This 
area  of  aggradation  occupieti  but  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  but  in 
it  sediments  accumulated  to  a  thickness  which  has  been  estimated  at 
several  thousand  feet.  Tliey  consist,  in  conskierablo  part,  of  volcanic 
ash  and  tuff.  The  younge.'^t  of  the  John  Day  beds  seem  to  be  younger 
than  the  WTiite  River  beds,  and  perhaps  should  be  classed  as  Miocene. 
The  John  Day  beds,  Oligocene  and  lat^r,  appear  to  be  largely  of  eolian 
origin,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  series  contains  fresh-water  shells.^ 


'  Dall,  19th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol  Sur,-.;   Merriam,  Jour  Gcol.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  71-2, 
and  Bull.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  II.  p.  270  et  seq. 

•Merriam.  BuU.   Univ.  ot  Cal.,  Vol,   11,  p.  270  et  seq. 
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The  marine  Oligocene  is  also  represented  in  western  Oregon  ^  ( Atnria 
and  Astoria  beds),  and  the  earliest  Tertiary  deposits  of  British  Columbia 
(non-marine)  are  now  referred  to  the  Oligocene.^  They  contain  some 
coal,  and  antedate  the  Tertiary  volcanic  activity  of  the  region. 

Beds  referred  to  the  Oligocene  are  wide-spread  in  Alaska,^  where  they 
are  sometimes  carboniferous,  and  little  distiu-bed.  Here  belongs  the 
thick  Kenai  series  (said  to  be  10,000  feet)  unconformable  on  Eocene.^ 
Certain  fossiliferous  beds  of  western  Greenland  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Kenai  series. 

Considerable  geographic  changes  occurred  during  the  Oligocene,  or 
at  its  close,  especially  in  the  Gulf  and  Carribbean  regions.^  In  both 
regions,  the  Oligocene  (early  Oligocene)  beds  are  commonly  conforma- 
ble on  the  Eocene  and  unconformable  beneath  the  Miocene;  and  in 
the  latter,  there  was  a  notable  deformation  and  increase  of  land  during 
the  Oligocene  or  at  its  close. 

The  biological  effects  of  the  physical  changes  about  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Carribbean  Sea  at  about  this  time  have  already  been 
referred  to. 

Foreign. 

Europe. — The  Oligocene  is  more  distinctly  differentiated  from  the 
Eocene  in  Europe  tlian  in  most  parts  of  America.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  i^ocenc,  the  epicontinental  sea  of  northern  Eiu-ope  was  excluded 
from  some  areas  w^hich  it  had  covered  during  that  period,  but  the 
changes  which  converted  the  Eocene  areas  of  deposition  into  land  were 
probably  slight,  since  after  their  occurrence  considerable  areas  stood  so 
near  s(»a-level  that  slight  changes  of  altitude  served  to  greatly  restrict  or 
extend  the  epicontinental  waters.  How  far  the  restriction  of  the  sea 
at  tlic  close  of  the  Eocene  was  the  result  of  surface  warping,  and  how 
far  the  result  of  the  filling  of  shallow  basins  with  sediment,  is  unknown. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Oligocene  period,  the  sea  transgressed  con- 
siderable areas  of  Germany  which  had  been  land  in  the  Eocene  period. 

^  Dall,  op.  cit.,  and  Diller,  17th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

2  Dawson,  Science,  March  15,  1901. 

»  Schrader,  \\\\\\.  G.  S.  A.,  Vol.  13,  p.  248,  and  Brooks,  p.  261. 

n)all,  Trans.  Wagner  Free  Inst.,  Vol.  VI,  1903,  p.  1548.  See  also  Dall,  18th 
Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II,  and  Spurr,  Pt.  III.  The  Kenai  formation  was 
formerly  classed  as  Eocene. 

*See  references  to  the  writings  of  Hill  under  Eocene. 
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At  the  time  of  its  maximum  extension  (Middle  Oligocene,  Fig.  438),  the 
epicontinental  sea  of  the  period  covered  much  of  north  Germany,  and 
the  North  Sea  was  connected  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  extended  to 
Boutheastern  Russia,  and  even  to  the  Aral  sea.' 

The  oldest  Oligocene  deposits  of  central  and  western  Europe  are 
lately  of   terrestrial,  fresh-  and   brackish-water   origin.      Local  de- 


Fio.  438. — Sketch-map  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Oligocene.    The  shaded  part  shows 
area  of  deposition.     (Aft«r  De  Lapparent.) 

posits  of  salt  and  gypsum  show  that  there  were  local  bodies  of  water  of 
excessive  salinity. 

In  Britain,  the  Oligocene  has  but  slight  representation,  being  found 
in  one  small  area  {Hampshire  basin  and  Isle  of  Wight)  only.  As  in 
most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  beds  are  partly  marine  and  partly  non- 
marine.  Some  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  islands  about  north  Scotland 
may  have  dated  from  this  period.  The  Oligocene  is  represented  in  the 
Paris  badn,  partly  by  marine  beds,  partly  by  beds  deposited  in  brack- 

'  Kayser,  Geolc^tsche  Forniationekunde,  p.  479. 
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ish  water,  and  partly  by  beds  of  fresh-water  origin.  They  lie  uncon- 
formably  on  older  formations.  They  include  sands,  marls,  arkoaes,  and 
limestones,  some  of  which  are  of  fresh-water  origin  (snail-shells,  caddis 
worms,  chara,  etc.).  Coal  is  also  present,  and  the  conifers  and  cypresses 
which  entered  largely  into  its  composition,  together  with  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  laurel,  cypress,  fig,  maple,  birch,  etc.,  which  occiu-  in  the  asso- 
ciated clastic  beds,  give  some  notion  of  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
and  of  the  climate.  Basaltic  tuff  is  interbedded  with  the  other  forma- 
tions, showing  that  the  igneous  activity  of  the  region  dates  back  to  this 
period.  In  central  and  eastern  France,  there  is  a  bed  of  earth  so  full 
of  pisohtic  grains  of  limonite  as  to  be  worked  as  iron  ore.  With  it  are 
beds  of  limestone  of  fresh-water  origin,  sometimes  containing  so  many 
bones  as  to  be  a  source  of  commercial  phosphate  of  lime.  These  phos- 
phate (leix)sits  sometimes  (Quorcy)  occur  in  pockets  and  fissiues  in  the 
Jurassic  rocks  on  which  the  Oligocene  lies.  The  Oligocene  of  France 
is  divided  into  three  principal  series,  the  Tongrian  (largely  brackish) 
bellow,  the  Stampian  (chiefly  marine)  in  the  middle,  and  Aquitanian 
(lacustrine)  at  the  top. 

In  Iklgium,  the  Tongrian  is  represented  by  marine  beds  below  and 
fluvio-uiarine  above.  The  Middle  series  (Rupelian)  is  also  partly  marine 
and  partly  non-marine,  while  the  Upper  is  wanting. 

Th(^  ()lip;ocone  of  north  Germany  is  mainly  marine,  yet  there  are 
local  IkmIs  of  coal,  fresh- wat(T  limestone,  and  other  formations  of  non- 
niarin(5  origin  at  various  points.  Conditions  for  land  deposition  indeed 
seem  to  have  Ixicn  rather  common  about  the  borders  of  the  areas  which 
the  sea  covered,  especially  early  and  late  in  the  period.  Locally,  coal- 
beds  liave  extraordinary  thickness  (70  meters  at  Lutzendorf). 

The  Oligocene  of  southern  I^urope  is  chiefly  marine,  but  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  series,  lake  and  marsh  deposits  are  not  rare.  In  Italy  it  has 
been  estimated  to  have  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  nearly  12,000 
feet.     The  scTic^s  is  partly  marine  and  partly  terrestrial. 

In  Switzerland,  the  Oligocene  is  represented  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  Flysch  formation,  which  overlies  the  Lower  NummuUtic  limestone 
(p.  217),  and  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Molasse,  which  overUes  th?  Fljrsch. 
The  Flysch  (5200  feet)  is  marine,  while  that  part  of  the  Molasse  referred 
to  the  Oligocene,  is  largely  non-marine. 

The  Oligocene  is  also  represented  in  the  Vienna  basin.  The  Aqui- 
tanian stages  is  represented  by  marine  and  non-marine  beds  of  sediment 
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and  coal.  Locally,  the  beds  are  now  nearly  vertical,  and  their  disturb- 
ance, accompanied  by  great  outpourings  of  lava,  seems  to  have  begun 
before  the  close  of  the  Oligocene  period.  About  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Oligocene  is  non-marine,  and  coal-bearing.^  Farther  south,  the  system 
is  not  all  marine.  Among  the  non-marine  formations  is  coal.  The 
fossils  of  southern  Europe  indicate  some  such  climatic  conditions  as 
those  of  the  Mexican  GuK  coast  at  the  present  time. 

In  Europe,  as  in  North  America,  there  were  considerable  igneous 
eruptions  during  the  Tertiary,  and  especially  during  the  Oligocene.  The 
results  are  to  be  seen  in  Bohemia,  where  there  is  much  igneous  rock, 
and  in  northern  Ireland  and  western  Scotland,  where  outpourings  of 
lava  probably  made  great  plateaus,  of  which  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands  are  remnants,  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  Vienna  basin.  Between 
eruptions,  vegetation  grew  in  the  marshes  and  shallow  lakes  and  over 
the  surface  of  the  lava.  The  substance  of  this  vegetation  is  locally 
(Faroes,  and  Iceland)  preserv^ed  in  the  form  of  coal  between  the  lava- 
beds.  Some  of  the  lakes  of  France  seem  to  have  been  obliterated  by 
volcanic  action. 

Amber. — One  of  the  peculiar  formations  found  in  the  Lower  Oligo- 
cene is  the  amber  of  northern  Germany.  This  is  found  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  Konigsberg.  While  amber  in  small  quantities  is  foimd 
in  Sicily  and  a  few  other  places,  that  of  the  Baltic  region  is  more  abun- 
dant than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  now  known. 
Amber  is  fossilized  resin,  apparently  from  cei^ain  varieties  of  coniferous 
trees.  Its  original  position  in  the  Baltic  region  appears  to  be  in  certain 
glauconitic  beds  of  a  clayey  nature,  but  parts  of  this  formation  have 
been  worn  by  the  waves,  and  the  amber  distributed.  Some  of  that 
which  finds  its  way  into  commerce  is  picked  up  on  the  Baltic  shore, 
while  some  is  taken  from  the  beds  in  which  it  was  originally  entombed. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  amber  is  the  fact  that  it  fre- 
quently contains  insects.  The  insects  seem  to  have  alighted  upon  the 
resin  while  it  was  soft,  and  to  have  become  completely  immersed  in  it, 
and  perfectly  preserv^ed.  About  2000  species  have  been  found  thus 
entombed.  Subsequently,  by  the  escape  of  its  volatile  portions,  the 
resin  became  hard,  and  was  ultimately  changed  to  amber.  The  amber 
of  the  Baltic  region  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  appear  to  have 
made  trips  to  the  region  for  it. 

» English,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  1904.  p.  246. 
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Bohnerz. — In  southwestern  Gennany,  and  in  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  there  are  peculiar  and  interesting  mineral-qxing  deposits 
TBohnerz  fonnation)  yielding  abundant  fossils.  This  fcwmation  occurs 
mainly  near  the  outcrops  of  the  White  Jura.  The  mineral  matter  de- 
prjsiterl  from  the  springs  incased  many  bones  of  mammalia*  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  other  animals.  On  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter,  per- 
fect moUIs  of  their  forms  were  preser\'ed.  By  being  properly  filled, 
excrflk?nt  casts  even  of  delicate  parts  of  flowers  and  insects  are  some- 
timf?s  obtaineil.  The  name  Bohnerz  refers  to  bean-like  concretions  di 
iron  orr;. 

Other  continents. — On  other  continents,  the  Oligocene  has  not  been 
gffnfrally  (lifff?nmtiated.  It  is  known  in  northern  Africa,  a  part  of  the 
Mffdit^Tranfan  province,  and  perhaps  in  Soudan.^  It  is  known  in  Pata- 
gonia, when;  it  is  partly  marine  ^  and  partly  non-marine,  and  it  may 
Ix;  widffly  distributed  outside  of  Patagonia.  The  Oligocene  of  the  An- 
till(;an  and  Central  American  regions  has  already  been  referred  to.  In 
Panama,  numniulitic  limestone  occurs.^  In  New  Zealand,  igneous  rock 
is  aHHr)ciat(»d  with  the  s(»(liniontar}'  beds  of  this  epoch. 

Thk  Lifk  df  the  Oligocexe. 

The  vegetation. — Th(»  mixed  evergreen  and  deciduous  forests  of  the 
I'/K'^nc  nicrgcMl  into  very  similar  ones  in  the  Oligocene,  particularlv  in 
Vs\\Yi)\n\  'Wi'Yv.  piilms  continucMl  to  })Q  abundant  and  varied,  growing 
cvrn  in  north  ^^Jcrmiiny,  and  Ix^ing  richly  displayed  in  southern  France 
uihI  northern  Italy,  esjK'cially  in  Liguria.  They  seem  to  have  become 
ran',  however,  in  the  I'nited  States,  for  in  the  Florissant  sediments, 
which  are  rirh  ir»  plant  fossils  as  well  iis  insects,  palms  are  barely  repre- 
sented. The  Florissant  fossils  imply  a  return  to  a  diversified  angio- 
HjH'rm  flora.  Of  HK)  species  identified  by  Lesquereux,  133  were  angio- 
H|)erms  against,  S  conifers,  while  19  belonged  to  lower  orders.  The 
conifers  wen?  n^presentetl  by  pines,  yews,  and  sequoias  which  closely 
resi'inhled  those?  of  lOurope,  where  they  were  relatively  more  abundant. 
The    variety   of  th(^   angiosperms  was  great,  and   widely   distributed 

'  \h\  I.Hppjin'nt,  La  Cloograpliic,  Vol.   XI,  p.   1. 

'  Ilulrlicr.  S(»(;  rcforenccs  to  this  region  under  Eocene,  and  especially  Geol.  Mag., 
HMrj,  p.  i;{(). 

•  MiTlrand  and  Zurchcr,  Etude  O^ologiquc  sur  risthme  de  Panama  (Rev.  in  Ge<^ 
Miuc.,  llKKi,  p.  419). 
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through  the  several  orders  that  are  now  found  in  the  latitude  of  the 
middle  and  southern  States. 

The  land  animals, — As  already  indicated,  the  Florissant  beds  are 
phenomenally  rich  in  fossil  insects,  and  fishes  also  were  abundant.  Both 
classes  had  a  modem  aspect  of  the  middle  temperate  phase,  but  all  the 
species  of  insects,  of  which  over  700  have  been  described  by  Scudder,* 
are  extinct.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  although  the  types  had  all 
become  modem,  the  species  continued  to  evolve  with  relative  rapidity. 
In  this  respect  the  insects  stand  between  the  more  slowly  evolving  marine 
invertebrates  and  terrestrial  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
rapidly  evolving  mammals  on  the  other.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
mammals  perhaps  finds  part  of  its  explanation  in  their  progressive 
adaptation  to  the  angiospermous  vegetation.  The  mammals  continued 
their  rapid  evolution  without  intermption,  and  perhaps  even  with  some 
acceleration,  assisted  by  the  moderate  extension  of  the  land  and  good 
migratory  connections  with  Europe.  The  Camivora  proper  came  into 
clear  definition,  and  were  represented  in  the  White  River  beds  by  ances- 
tral dogs  (DaphcontcSj  Cynodictis,  Cynodesmus),  cats  {Dinictis,  Hoplo- 
phoneus,  Ensmilus),  coons  (Phlaocyon),  and  weasels  {Buncelurus) ,  while 
some  creodonts  remained.  The  rodents  were  represented  by  squirrels 
{Sciurus),  beavers  (Steneofiber) ,  pocket-gophers  (Gymnoptychus),  rab- 
bits {Palceolagus) ,  and  mice  {Eumys).  Among  the  perissodactyls,  the 
rapidly  developing  horse  family  presented  the  forms  Mesohippus  and 
Anchippus,  There  were  also  lophiodonts  {Colodon),  tapirs  (Protapirus), 
rhinoceroses  (Leptaceratheriiim  and  Aceratherium),  and  the  related  Hyror 
codon  and  Metamynodon,  as  well  as  gigantic  titanotheres.  The  artio- 
dactyls  took  on  the  extinct  forms  of  Anthracoiherium,  Hyopotamtis, 
Eloiheriurriy  and  of  oreodons,  as  well  as  ancestral  peccaries  (Perchoerus, 
Thinohyu^)j  camels  {Poebrotherium,  Proiomeryx),  ruminants  (Lepto- 
meryXj  HypertraguluSj  Hypisodus),  and  the  singularly  specialized  homed 
and  tusked  Protoceras,  making  the  artiodactyls  a  very  important  group. 
There  were  also  insectivores  {Iciops,  Mesodectes),  and  marsupials  referred 
doubtfully  to  the  genus  IHdelphys,  the  opossum.^  Many  of  the  fore- 
going were  present  also  in  Europe,  where  there  were  also  shrews,  moles, 

» The  Tertiary  Insects  of  North  America,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.,  Vol.  XIII,  1890; 
Mon.  XXI  and  XL,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1893  and  1900. 

'The  classification  of  W.  D.  Matthew  is  here  followed.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  Vol.  XII,  1899,  Arti.  III.  pp.  19-75. 
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inusknitii,  iimrtens,  ci%'et  cats,  and  %'arious  xipbodonts  and  anoplotheres. 
as  wi-ll  as  extinct  forms. 

The  rhinoceros  tribe  had  deplo>-ed  into  thtte  notable  branches,  one 
a  true  lowland  fomi,  ancestral  in  tj-pe  to  the  existing  family,  another 
Bf|iJuti(;  (yfelamyttodon),  and  a  third  an  upland,  horae~-like,  numing 
fonu  illyracudon).  The  Metamynodon  was  massive  and  stocky,  like 
tin-  iiMdicrn  rhirn«enj6,  but  hornless,  while  the  Hyracodon  was  li^i- 
linibfd  and  cfiiiine  in  many  features,  re-aseerting  the  ancestral  alliance 


linnis  t 
lilll    \\: 

witli    ;i 


[M-s  iiiiil  rliiiKM-croscti.  Tho  tribe  had  a  cosmopolitan  range 
.(■11  iT]irr.«('ntcil  in  lOunipc. 

iiiMiilicif.s  wen'  a  massivo  erratic  branch  of  the  odd-toed 
wliicli  arose  lati'  in  llic  Iwcne,  reached  their  climax  in  the 
(Wliitc  Kivcr).  ami  tlicri  suddoiily  disappeared.  They  were 
ill'  ill  prniHirtiiiiitj  Ix'twcii  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant, 
ilisiiiif^iislicd  l»y  a  loiifr,  ileprossod  skull  armed  with  a  pair  of 
■  liic  extn-niiiy  of  Uif  nose,  us  were  their  kin  the  rhinoceroses, 
i  (niiisvcrscly,  as  in  the  ox  {Fig.  439).  They  reached  some 
[  el  in  li-iiftth  and  leu  in  lieight.  There  were  many  variations 
and  wx,  and  several  genera  have  been  founded  on  these 
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RixTTi  w>  f ar  29  knovn.  and  may  be  regarded  as  foreshadowing  the 
iWr  iCtrndtti.  IVin^a  hi^ly  ^pecialued  fonn,  it  had  a  short  career. 
a5  spmalixnl  f^^inii^  usually  do. 

In  a  <dmiUr  «nay  the  ruminants  aeem  to  have  been  introduced  or 
forcvhiulovT^I  by  the  Tm^iidiT.  the  chevrotaina^  which  are  now  repre- 
ffnnt(>I  in  Karthor  Asia  by  a  slemter  little  ruminant,  isolated  and 
warrvly  knovm.  the  Tragultjn,  "the  scarcely  altered  sur%-ivor  of  a 
prat  tribo  n-hich  flourished  abundantly  in  Europe,  and  less  &o  in  North 


Vm.  -I'll.- Skill)  nf  n 


Aincrirji.  U-fnn'  llic  ty|>i<:i!  :nni  fully  diffrrentiated  ruminants  iiad  made 
thfir  !i)i|»c:ir:iniT."  ' 

'J'lu-  on'iHloiiP  were  small  aiiimalp.  never  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
liirK'"  iliifr,  !nnl  !in>  intcn'sliriK  chiefly  as  a  primitive  fonn  that  li\-ed  on 
fnnii  tlic  lliirciic  with  litllf  cliuiifH',  while  its  contemporaries  were  either 
risirifi  to  Hinuixcs  an<l  (lisjtpp<':iriiiK,  or  were  evolving  into  modern  and 
iiion'  lasting  fonns.  Tlicy  scciii  to  have  been  exclusively  North  Ameri- 
can, and  lived  on  till  tlic  late  Jliocono. 

'A.  Smith  Woodward,  Vert.  Pal.,  p.  360. 
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The  marine  life. — K  the  Vicksburg  formation  be  regarded  as  Oligo- 
cene,  the  general  aspect  of  the  Eocene  sea  life  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuing into  that  period.  Foraminiferal  deposits  (of  Orbitoides  in  partic- 
ular) are  a  notable  feature,  corresponding  in  phase  wdth  the  nummulitic 
formations  of  the  late  Eocene.  With  these  were  also  many  pelecypods 
and  gastropods,  giving  a  decidedly  moUuscan  cast  to  the  fauna. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  American  Oligocene,  provincialism  became 
very  pronoimced,  and  the  correlation  of  beds,  even  in  the  same  province, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion.^  The  foraminifers 
having  greatly  declined,  the  fauna  was  overwhelmingly  molluscan. 

In  Europe,  provincialism  was  also  very  pronounced.  Local  and 
transient  faunas,  shifting  to  meet  the  changing  relations  of  sea  and 
land,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  time.  No  single  great  fauna  like 
the  nummulitic  of  the  Eocene  appeared,  but  chiefly  molluscan  assem- 
blages here  and  there,  and  now  and  again,  as  the  shallow  shifting  phases 
of  the  sea  gave  local  embayments  for  temporary  occupation. 

'  Details  can  best  be  reached  through  Dall'd  papers,  Tertiary  Fauna  of  Florida, 
Trans.  Wagner  Free  Inst,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  Ill,  Pts.  1-6,  1890-1903;  North  Am.  Ter. 
Horizons,  18th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1898,  Pt.  II,  and  the  references  in  these, 
and  Maury's  Comparison  of  Oligocene  of  Western  Eiurope  and  Southern  U.  S.,  Bull. 
Am.  PaL  No.  15,  Cornell  Univ.,  1902,  and  references  contained. 


CHAPTER  XML 

THE  MIOCENE  PERIOD.* 

Tnr  distrilnjtion  of  the  Miocene  beds  (see  map,  Fig.  442)  shows  that 
ihr  p'o^rnipliy  of  the  North  American  continent  during  the  Mioeeiie 
|Mii<Ml  wjis  iniirh  the  sixmo  as  during  the  Eocene.  The  sli^t  emergence 
nf  \\\r  Atlnntir  mihI  (Jiilf  coastal  l)elts  after  the  Eocene  (or  eariy  OSgo- 
vvwr)  was  fnllnwiMl  hv  a  slight  submergence  of  the  same  regions  during 
\\\v  MicMM'ur.  l.iM'ally,  and  jHThaps  generally,  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
tlu'  MicHTiM'  Mil>nirrg<*nce  (»xcoedod  the  Eocene.  The  Mississippi  em- 
l>MMnrnt  of  \hr  Mi(K*(»iH*  was  loss  extensive  than  that  of  the  Eocene, 
]\i\\  ill}'.  Imi'm  ronstrictrd  by  the  partial  filling  or  emergence  of  the  lower 
\b  r  ippi  l).M>in.  A  ]>()rti(>n  of  northern  Florida,  elevated  after  the 
I  nrriir  i  or  ( )li«:;o(M'nr,  p.  21.V),  coiistituted  an  island.  On  the  Pacific 
fM.i  I.  ihr  ,v|i(»rr  liiu'  was  shifted  westward  somewhat  beyond  its  present 
\uy  11  inn  JM'tniv  \\\r  iM'^iniiini:  of  the  Miocene,  but  as  the  period  advanced, 
tin-  :  r.j  .M|';iin  rnero:i('he( |  ui>on  the  land,  finally  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
.*^iiii:i..  At  n«)  tiuM*  (hirini:  tlie  jx'riod,  so  far  as  known,  did  the  sea 
ro\rr  in<»re  than  narrow  l)onlers  of  the  present  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  enistnl  movements  wliich  preceded  the  Miocene  seem  to 
haxe  rlos(Ml  x\\v\\  connection  as  tliero  was  betw-een  the  Altantic  and 
th<'  P.Mcilic  across  Central  America  or  the  Isthmian  region  during  the 
I'loccnc.'-  In  th(*  west<M'n  interior,  wide-spread  terrestrial  aggradation 
of  all  phases  continu(Ml,  but  the  sites  of  principal  deposition  differed 
somewhat  from  tlu)se  of  the  preceding  jx^riod. 

The  Atlantic  coast. — Tlu*  Miocene  beds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
g<Mierally  vmconformable  on  th(»  l']ocene  (or  Oligocene),  but  it  does  not 

'  I-'or  ^MUTal  suinnmry  of  littTaturc  on  the  Xeocene  (Miocene  and  Pliocene)  prior 
to  1S92,  set?  Diill  and  Harris,  Hull.  81,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  The  bibliography  up  to 
ISOC.  is  found  in  (he  lS(h  Ann.  Kept.  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II  (Dall). 

'Hill,  The  Geological  History  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions  of  Costa 
Rica.     Ileviewed  in  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  G61. 
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apiH^ir  that  the  jnib-Miocene  surface  had  been  deeply  eroded  before  the 
cl(»IH)8ition  of  the  Miocene  beds.  The  sli^t  erosion  was  probably  the 
n»sult  of  low  altitude,  rather  than  of  a  short  period  of  exposure,  for  a 
coiisiiU^niblo  inten-al  of  time  seems  to  ha\'e  elapsed  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  l^ocene  and  that  of  the  Miocene  of  this  pro\dnce. 

llu*  northenmiost  exposure  of  the  Miocene  on  the  Atlantic  coast  b 
oil  Martha  s  Vineyanl.  Between  this  point  and  Georgia  it  appears  at 
the*  surface^  interruptedly  (Fig.  442).  From  New  Jersey  to  North  Car- 
olina it  fails  only  about  the  principal  baj-s,  where  younger  formations 
coiireal  it.  In  its  surface  distribution  it  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
tlu»  KortMK*  that  the  latter  does  to  the  Cretaceous,  thougji  it  sometimes 
ovtTlaps  th(*  K(H»one,  completely  concealing  it.  Like  the  other  forma- 
tions of  \\\v  Coastal  plain,  the  Miocene  beds  dip  seaward  and  are  con- 
c(»ah'il  by  younpT  IkhIs  l)ofore  the  present  shore  line  is  reached.  The 
pMUTal  n'lalions  an*  indicated  by  Fig.  380.  Even  in  the  belt  where  the 
Miocene  is  niap|)<Ml  as  apjx^aring  at  the  surface,  it  is  often  thinly  covered 
with  yoinipT  ilt»posits.  Tlie  scTies  originally  extended  inland  far  be- 
yond its  prestMit  l)order,  as  sho\\ii  by  numerous  outliers.  In  New 
Jcrst'vJ  the  Mi(H'eno  s(»ries  n^aches  a  thickness  of  700  feet:  in  Man*- 
land.-  iihoiit   100  feet,  and  in  North  Carolina  still  less. 

The  Mi(H»'ne  of  tin*  Atlantic  coast  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
nneniisoliilMteil  ImmIs  ()f  sand,  day,  and  shell  marl.  In  places,  diatoma- 
<'enus  earths  (variously  known  as  Richmond  earth  [from  Richmond, 
\*a.l.  Urrniuda  e:irth,  Tripoli,  infusorial  earth,  etc.)  are  found  in  beds 
of  swell  thiekn(*ss  (,S0  or  40  fec^t  ^)  as  to  be  conunercially  valuable. 

Miieli  of  th(*  Miocene  sand  is  Remarkable  for  its  even  grain.  It  is 
often  ahiniinoiis,  and  lias  a  remarkably  soft  feel,  which  has  been  de- 
scrilM'd  as  "  fhilTy."  It  is  often  l>eautifully  mottled  with  delicate  colors, 
and  in  many  places  contains  small  but  beautifully  smoothed  quartz 
]H*l)Mes.  Locally,  it  is  cenu^nted  into  sandstone,  and  rarelj''  the  cemen- 
tation has  gone  so  far  as  to  convert  the  sandstone  into  quartzite. 

The  Mi(K'ene  IhmIs  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  generally  grouped  under 
the  name  ChcsajH^ake  (or  Yorktowu),  Tliey  were  formerly  regarded  as 
Vj)per  Miocene,  hut  the  present  tendency  is  to  restrict  the  term  Mio- 
cene to  the  Chesajx^ako,  the  former  Lower  Miocene  being  classed  as 

*  Hrports  of  the  State  Geologist  of  Xew  Jersey,  especially  Report  of  1892  (Clark). 
'Clark,  Manland  Geol.  Surv.,  Vol.  I;    also  volume  on  the  Miocene,  1904. 

*  Maryland  Geol.   Sun'.,  vol.   on   Miocene,  p.   xxx. 
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Oligocene.  The  fauna  of  the  Chesapeake  series  has  been  interpreted  to 
indicate  a  climate  somewhat  cooler  than  that  which  had  preceded,  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  change  was  the  result  of  an  uplift  in 
the  latitude  of  South  Carolina,  the  axis  of  the  uplift  extending  seaward 
sufficiently  to  divert  the  Gulf  Stream  far  to  the  eastward,  allowing  the 
cooler  waters  of  the  northern  coast  to  affect  the  coast  farther  south 
than  before.^  This  suggested  explanation  hardly  seems  adequate,  and 
the  question  may  perhaps  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  Miocene  fauna 
of  the  Southern  States  does  not  represent  the  southward  migration  of  a 
northern  fauna,  rather  than  a  notable  change  of  climate.  Such  a 
migration  might  perhaps  take  place  irrespective  of  climatic  change,  for 
the  faunas  of  the  north  at  this  time  do  not  appear  to  indicate  any  such 
diversity  of  climate  as  now  exists. 

The  Brandon  formation. — Besides  the  marine  Miocene  beds  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are,  at  a  few  points  farther  inland,  lignitic 
beds  which  have  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  Miocene.  They  appear 
to  represent  accumulations  of  vegetal  matter  in  marshes  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  coast.  The  beds  here  referred  to  have  been  found  in 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia,  and  have  been  described  imder 
the  name  of  the  Brandon  formation.^  With  them  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated beds  of  iron  ore.  The  correlation  of  these  various  lignitic  and 
ferruginous  beds  with  one  another,  and  their  reference  to  the  Miocene, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  beyond  question  .^ 

The  Gulf  coast. — The  Miocene  of  the  Gulf  coast  sustains  the  same 
general  relations  to  older  formations  as  that  of  the  Atlantic,  except 
that  it  is  not  known  to  be  so  generally  unconformable  on  the  beds 
below.  Excluding  the  beds  classed  as  Oligocene,  the  system  has  but 
slight  thickness.  In  Florida,  the  limestone  of  the  series  has  locally 
been  changed  to  Ume  phosphate.^  The  alteration  appears  to  have  been 
effected  through  organic  matter,  especially  the  animal  excrements  accu- 
mulated about  bird,  seal,  and  perhaps  other  rookeries.  The  organic 
matter  furnished  the  phosphoric  acid,  which,  carried  down  in  solution, 
changed  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  phosphate.  The  phosphate  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  soils.  Similar  phosphate  deposits 
are  found  in  other  places  and  in  other  formations. 

*  Dall  and  Harris,  op.  cit. 

» Rept.  of  the  State  Geol.  of  Vt.,  1903-4;   and  Clark,  BuU.  83,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Dana  assigns  the  Brandon  formation  to  the  Eocene,  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed. 
»  Perkins,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  XVI. 

*  Penrose,  Bull.  46,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Farther  west  the  Miocene  is  represented  by  the  Pascagoula  forma- 
tion (generally  a  greenish-blue  clay)  of  Alabama  *  and  adjacent  States, 
and  by  the  Oakville  beds  on  the  coastal  slope  of  Texas.^  In  the  latter 
State  there  is  Httle  Miocene  of  marine  origin  exposed,  but  from  borings 
it  is  knowTi  that  marine  Miocene  beds  underlie  some  parts  of  the  coastal 
region.  Such  beds  are  said  to  be  1500  feet  thick  at  Galveston.  Non- 
marine  beds  have  extensive  development  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas, 
and  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  other  terrestrial  forma- 
tions of  the  period.  Much  of  the  oil  of  the  Texas-Louisiana  coastal 
plain  (Beaumont,  Sour  Lake,  Saratoga,  Jennings,  etc.)  comes  from 
dolomizod  limestones  which  overlie  Eocene  (or  Oligocene)  clays  (Frio). 
The  limestones  and  associated  clastic  beds  are  probably  Miocene.^ 

The  Pacific  coast. — The  marine  Miocene  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
restricted  to  a  relatively  narrow  belt.  In  California,  the  sea  locaUy 
invaded  the  central  valley,  but  the  position  of  the  coast  line  appears  to 
have  varied  during  the  course  of  the  period,  as  a  result  of  crustal  move- 
ments, s(Hlimcntation,  and  the  ejection  of  igneous  matter. 

Whore  the  marine  Miocene  of  California  (the  Monterey  series)  rests 
on  the  Eocene  (Tejon),  the  relation  is  generally  one  of  unconformity, 
and  where  the  former  overlaps  the  latter,  it  often  rests  on  metamorphic 
rocks.  The  Monterey  series  consists  of  shales,  sandstone,  and  volcanic 
debris,  but  varies  notably  from  point  to  point.  Its  composition  and 
history  in  the  San  Luis  region^  may  serve  as  an  instructive  illustration 
of  the  nuirine  Miocene  of  the  Pacific  coast  (Fig.  444).  Early  in  the 
Miocene  i)eriod,  the  sea  transgressed  most  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Coast  range,  but  before  sedimentation  had  proceeded  far, 
volcanic  activity  began  and  a  large  amount  of  pyroclastic  rock  was 
extruded  from  nianv  vents.  A  notable  feature  of  the  sediments  of  this 
stage  is  the  abundance  of  diatoniaceous  matter  with  the  volcanic  ash. 
In  one  place,  fully  a  third  of  a  20  feet  thick  bed  of  fine  ash,  etc.,  is  said 
to  be  made  up  of  diatoms.  Later,  volcanic  activity  subsided  and  lime- 
stone deposition  followed.  Still  later,  organisms  secreting  silica  re- 
placed those  secreting  lime  carbonate,  and  4000  feet  of  shale,  lai^ly 

^  Smith,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ala.,  1894.  See  also  Reports  GeoL  Siirv.  of  Texas;  also 
Dall  and  Harris,  loc.  cit. 

'  Dumblc,  Jour.  Geol,  Vol.  II. 

»  Hayes,  Bull.  213,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  346. 

*  Fairbanks,  San  Luis  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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of  organic  origin,  were  deposited.  Such  thicknesses  of  such  shale,  if 
their  interpretation  is  correct,  imply  prodigious  lapses  of  time.  The 
whole  system  here  has  a  thickness  of  5000  to  7000  feet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  the  Monterey  series  has  a  thick- 
ness of  more  than  5000  feet,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  sandstone,  but 
subordinately  of  bituminous  shale. ^  In  the  interpretation  of  the  great 
thickness,  the  considerations  previously  mentioned  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  sections  at  other  points  would  show  notable  variations 
from  those  here  given.  One  of  the  singular  features  of  the  Miocene 
tuffs  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  near  San  Francisco,  is  the  occurrence 
of  limestone  dikes  in  them.  These  dikes  are  clastic,  and  the  cal- 
careous material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  thought  to  have  been 
forced  up  into  the  tuff  as  ooze  from  below.^ 

The  Miocene  is  one  of  the  oil-producing  horizons  of  California, 
and  the  most  important  source  of  bitumen  in  that  State. ^ 

The  Miocene  of  western  California  does  not  possess  the  simple  struc- 
ture which  characterizes  the  corresponding  beds  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts.  Instead  of  dipping  gently  to  seaward,  the  strata  have  been 
deformed  in  many  places  so  as  to  stand  at  high  angles  (Figs.  443  and 
444).  Locally  (Mount  Diablo  range),  the  beds  have  been  folded,  and 
the  folds  overturned  so  that  the  Chico  (p.  160)  and  Tejon  (p.  201)  series 
overlie  the  Miocene."*  In  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  the  earlv  Miocene 
beds  constitute  a  part  of  the  metamorphic  Pascadero  series  on  which  the 
Lat^r  Miocene  ^  rests  unconf ormably.  The  Miocene  beds  are  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  Coast  Range  ^  up  to  elevations  of  2500  feet,  and  their 
altitude,  position,  and  stratigraphic  relations  give  some  indication  of 
the  extent  of  the  deformative  movements  which  have  affected  this 
region  since  the  Miocene. 

Farther  north,  considerable  parts  of  western  Oregon,  including  some 
of  the  coastal  ranges,  were  under  water  during  the  period,  and  Miocene 
(Empire)  beds  a  few  hundred  feet  thick,  and  containing  volcanic  ash, 

»  Lawson,  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  15,  p.  416,  1902. 

*  Haehl  and  Arnold,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  16. 

•  Eldridge,  Bull.  213,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  306. 

*  Turner,  The  Geolog>^  of  Mount  Diablo,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  2,  1891. 
•Ashley,  Jour.  Geol,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  434. 

•  Lawson,  Bull.  Dept.  Geol,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  No.  1,  1893,  and  No.  4,  1894;  Lawson 
and  Palache,  idem.  Vol.  II,  p.  364;  Ashley,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  434;  and  Fair- 
banks, Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  VI,  p.  561. 
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reot  unconformably  on  the  deformed  and  eroded  Eocene  '  (Arago).  In 
British  Columbia,  there  are  both  clastic  and  volcanic  rocks  referred  to 
this  period. 


!  deposits. — W'liilc-  the  sea  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
{rrc;il  viillcy  of  Californiiv  fas  far  north  as  the  Marj-sville  buttes) 
iiitr  at  least  a  part  of  till'  Mii)cene  jieriod,  it  seems  not  to  have  o^■e^- 
■ail  till'  iHirdicrii  jiart,  where  contemporaneous  deposits  of  estuariiic, 


■;    Sm,  M. 

^  (V);  -V/ 


allowing  tlie  firTiciiire  und  relations  of  the  Miocene  system  io 
>h).-.|K>   ivfsiiii)  uf  suiitlicni  Culifomia.     Jd,  San  Luis  formation, 
erfy  sliiilf,  Miuc'piie;   .Vr(,  rhyolite  tuff-   Np,  Pismo  tormalion, 
Paso  lUiMps  formiilioM,  Pliocene;    Pat,  recent  allu^-iuni,  etc. 


Iticu.'^iniie,  and  probably  siiliaeri; 
tiiailc.  'Hicy  consist  of  the  vm\ 
.'JdKic   co;i!,  inin,  etc.,  .IIkI    may 

'  llill.T,    17 


1  origin  (lone  formation)  were  being 
non  sorts  of  clastic  sediments,  with 
U'  (oijlhiuous,  under  the  later  betls 

Sun-,,  Pt.  I,  pp.  475-6,  and  Coos  Bay  and 
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of  the  great  central  valley,  with  the  marine  Miocene  of  western  Cali- 
fornia, though  such  connection  cannot  be  affirmed.  The  lone  forma- 
tion, probably  of  late  Miocene  age,^  is  now  found  at  various  altitudes 
ranging  up  to  4000,  or  perhaps  even  to  7000  feet.^  This  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  minimum  measure  of  post-Miocene  deformation,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  lone  formation  was  all  deposited  at  or  below  sea- 
level.  If  part  of  it  was  fluvial,  the  above  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  subsequent  deformation. 

East  of  the  lone  and  the  marine  Miocene  beds  of  California,  aurif- 
erous gravels,  3  brought  down  by  streams  from  the  Sierras,  were  being 
deposited  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  valleys  during  at  least  the  later 
part  of  the  Miocene  period,  and  this  deposition  was  continued  after  the 
close  of  the  period.  These  gravels  seem  to  have  been  deposited  on  a 
surface  of  slight  relief,  a  surface  which  is  interpreted  to  have  been  a 
peneplain  developed  in  the  Sicrran  region  in  Cretaceous  and  Early 
Tertiary  (before  mid-Miocene)  times."*  The  tilting  of  this  plain  to\vard 
the  end  of  the  Miocene  seems  to  have  occasioned  increased  activitv  of 
the  streams  in  their  upper  courses,  and  the  deposition  of  gravel  below. 
The  Sierra  mountains  are  thought  to  have  been  at  least  4000  feet  lower 
than  now  when  the  auriferous  gravels  were  deposited.  From  some  of 
the  gravels  of  California,  thought  to  be  of  Miocene  age,  human  relics 
have  been  reported,^  but  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting 
their  authenticity. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  period,  sedimentary  deposits,  usu- 
ally described  as  lacustrine,  are  thought  to  have  extended  from  the 
central  valley  of  California  northward  into  Oregon,  and  ejistward  between 
the  Sierra  and  the  Klamath  mountains,  into  northeastcTn  California, 
before  volcanic  extrusions  had  blocked  the  Lassen  Peak  pass.  Tliey 
may  connect  \vith  the  Miocene  beds  of  terrestrial  origin  known  at 
many  points  east  of  the  Sierras  between  the  39th  and  41st  parallels. 
Considering  these  non-marine  deposits  as  lacustrine,  it  has  been  thought 

*  Lindgren,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  898. 
'  DiUer,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  II,  p.  47. 

*  Wliitne}',  The  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Calif.;  Turner,  I4th 
Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  1894;  Lindgren,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  IV,  1896,  pp.  88l-9()r); 
Diller,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  32-54.  See  also  folios  of  the  Gold  Belt  of  Calif., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Diller,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  33-54. 

*  Whitney,  op.  cit. 
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that  the  waters  of  an  extensive  and  irregular  Eocene  TPah-Ute)  * 
lake,  or  perfiap?  series  of  lakes,  east  of  the  Sierras,  connected  west- 
wanl  with  the  waters  in  the  valley  of  northern  California,-  and  per- 
haps? northu-anl  with  the  John  Day  basin  ^  <rf  Oregon.  It  is  probabfe, 
however,  that  much  of  this  inland  ifiocene  is  of  flu\naly  plu\-ial,  and 
eolian  origin.  The  sites  of  some  of  these  deposits  seem  to  have 
lx»f*ii  areas  which  were  subject  to  erosion  during  the  Eocene,  and 
then  to  have  been  so  deformeil  as  to  become  areas  of  deposition. 

The  terrestrial  Miocene  formations  (the  Tnickee  iGocene  ^  of  King) 
are  sairl  to  reach  a  thickness  of  4000  feet  fKing)  at  some  points  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  40th  parallel.  In  general,  they  are  made  up  of 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  volcanic  debris,  infusorial  earths,  and 
frer*h-water  limestones,  overlain  by  great  thicknesses  of  volcanic  tuffs. 
The  John  Day  series,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  perhaps  Miocene. 
Ls  al^  thick  Tsaid  to  be  3000  or  4000  feet),  and  is  made  up  largely 
of  volcanic  ash  and  sand,  much  of  which  seems  to  be  eolian.^  The 
defonned  and  eroded  John  Dav  formation  is  overlain  bv  lava,  which 
in  tuni  is  covered  by  a  late  Miocene  formation  (Mascall,  perhaps 
-Loup  Fork;.  Miocene  l)eds  contemporaneous  with  the  Miocene 
of  thf'  John  Day  basin  occur  also  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington.^ 
In  thf  Mount  Stuart  region  of  the  latter  State,  1000  to  2000  feet  of 
hn.-alt  ("MirK'r'no)  is  overiain  by  1000-1600  feet  of  sedimentarj^  beds 
nillr'n-hurir  fonnation),  lar<roly  fluvial ''  (Fig.  445). 

Other  areas  of  deposition,  some  of  them  lakes,  existed  during  the 
Miocene  in  Nevada  and  Montana.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  Nevada, 
the  .Mioeene  iK'ds  C Esmeralda  formation)  described  as  lacustrine,  con- 
.^i.-t  of  thr'  usual  sorts  of  ehistic  rocks,  pyroclastic  material,  and  work- 
able er)al.  tlie  hitter  showing  that  the  formation  is  not  altogether  lacus- 
trine. 'I'lie  formation  also  carries  some  sulphur.  The  remarkable 
thickness  of  14,S(X)  f(»et  (whicli  may  include  Pliocene  beds)  is  reported 

'  KiiiLS  ^^M)l.  Kxpl.  of  the  40th  ParaUel,  Vol.  I. 

^  I>iIUT,  1  \\\\  Ann.  Uopt.,  TJ.  S.  Gcol.  Surv. 

^  riic  <';»rli<'r  John  Day  beds  were  Eocene  and  Oligocene  (Dall,  loc.  cit.),  though 
til*'  l.itiT  wfTf  Miocene. 

•  ^p.  fit.,  i)p.    112  and  458. 

■'  .\hrri.'iin,  Jour.  Oeol.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  71,  and  Bull.  Dept.  of  Geol.,  Univ.  of  Cal., 
Vol.   II,  p.  :m\. 

«  Knrmlton,   Hull.  204,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sun'. 

'Smith,  (J.  O.,  Mount  Stuart,  Wash.,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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for  this  formation.'  With  one  exception,  the  fossil  plants  of  the  series 
are  new.'  In  Montana,  the  Miocene  sediments  (Bozeman  formation, 
Fig.  446)  are  described  as  lacustrine,  and  are  said  to  have  a  tWck- 
ness  of  nearly  or  quite  2000  feet.  They  consist  of  gravel  (conglomer- 
ate), sand,  clay,  limestone,  and  volcanic  dust.^     In  this  region  some 


Is 


a  central 


of  the  cones  built  up  by  old  hot  springs,  and  subsequently  buried  by 
clastic  sediments,  are  still  preseired. 

Farther  east,  on  the  western  part  of  the  Great  plains,  the  depo- 
sition of  the  White  River  beds  may  have  continued  for  a  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Miocene,  as  indicated  by  the  fauna  of  the  upper- 
most beds.  Late  in  the  Miocene  period,  aggradation  seems  to  have 
been  renewed  in  the  same  general  area,  and  the  Loup  Fork  formation, 
thin  but  extensive,  was  spread  out  over  the  western  plains.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  epoch  (sometimes  called  the  Deep  River  stage)  the 
deposits  were  of  slight  extent,  being  apparently  restricted  to  several 

■  Turner,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  29,  p.  268,  and  2l8t  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II. 

'Op.  cit..  p.  219. 

*  Peale,  Three  Forks  tolio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv, 
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small  areas  (lakes?)  in  southern  and  central  Montana.  Later  the 
area  of  deposition  became  more  extensive,  and  sediments  were  spread 
widely  over  the  area  between  South  Dakota  and  Mexico.  Though 
the  lacustrine  and  fluvial  phases  of  the  formation  have  not  been  com- 
pletely differentiated,  it  appears  that  the  latter  were  probably  more 
extensive  than  the  former.'  To  the  north,  the  Loup  Fork  beds  (prob- 
ably the  equivalents  of  the  Arikaree  and  Gering  of  n-estem  Nebraska  ^) 
are  often  unconformable  on  the  deformed  and  eroded  \A'hite  River 


bcils,  and  like  the  latter  have  given  rise  to  "  bad-land  "  topography, 
to  striking  monuments,  buttes,  etc,  (Figs.  447-449).  The  Santa  Fo 
(fluvial)  marls  of  New  Mexico  are  correlated  with  the  Loup  Fork 
beds.3  In  Texas,  beds  of  terrestrial  sediments  are  wide-spread  in 
the  Llano  Estacado  region,  and  have  been  described  under  the  names 
Loup  Fork  and  Goodnight,  though  the  Goodnight  beds  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  Pliocene.* 

Terrestrial  aggradation  was  doubtless  in  progres.s  at  many  otlier 
points  in  the  west,  though  other  considerable  formations  have  not 
been  recognized  or  not  differentiated.* 


iin„  Vol,  II,  p,  281. 

I.  IV',  and  Camp  Clarke  and  Scot  t's   Bluff, 


■  Pee  Hawortli,  Univ.  Oeol.  Siir\-.  i 

'  Datlon,  U.  B.  Geol.  Surv.,  lOtli  Aik 
Neb.  folios,  U.  8,  Geol.  Surv. 

'Johnson,  D,  W.,  Geology  of  llie  Cerillos  Hills,  N.  M.,  Sch,  of  Minea  Qtiarterly, 
Vol.  XXIV,  p.  313,  1903.     Bibliograpiiy  ^Wen. 

•Scott,  Intnxluction  to  Geologj-,  p.  518. 

'The  relations  of  the  Miocene  are  shown  [under  the  name  of  Xi^occne)  on  various 
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I.iiki'  ;inil  otlipr  lr'iTrstri.tl  ilpposils,  larspiy  of  volcanic  muterial, 
sm'  kii'"VTi  ii'irtli  <if  liic  I'liiti'd  Stairs,  wpwially  in  tliat  p:in  of 
Mnti>Ii  rdliHuliiii '  hftivf^n  Ilin  ("oast  and  (jolii  ranges.  The  volcanic 
oi'!ii''r<  -It-Ill  10  havp  Ix-cn  numerous,  and  aloni;  the  eastpm  base  of 


■  ■  I'lMi.  r  i-iiisri'.  Miiiri'iK'  .Irpo^iiii  an"  known  as  far  north  a?  tin'' 
111.  i-  l\'i\.i.  ,■111,1  ;il^.i  (111  \\y  r.iiTiipino  branch  of  thi>  Yukon:  bm 
I'-i.'ii  v.iili.r  iIkiii  ili>]io-iiiiin  \s:is  \\\c  dominant   procrss  in  Alaska, 

lenpou<!   activity   durinp;    the    Miocene.    -Tlio    w-ido-sprcad   igneous 

!i\-,i\  "i,i,!i  ly<:;i;i  ^xiili  i!:.-  .;..-j-  o!'  iho  Crclflcoons  and  continued, 
i,!-:  ,.r  •-■  .-  \     -.   .!,■,.!    <ii!\       li..i!-   ^■,^l.lJ(^■Tll:ln-  nntl  igneoiif  fonuatioiis  are  »pre- 
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at  least  intermittently,  through  the  Eocene,  made  itself  felt  also  in 
the  Miocene,  and  perhaps  reached  its  maximum  towanl  tlie  end  of 
that  period.  The  frequent  references  in  preceding  pages  to  igneous 
materials  in  the  sedimentarj-  formations  of  the  Evstem  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  Miocene  \-ulcaniFm.  The  eruptions  were  from 
fissures  as  well  as  from  volcanoes,  antl  extensive  sheets  of  lava  as 


well  as  volcanic  cones  were  formed,  and  intrusions  as  well  as  extru- 
sions were  of  frequent  occiirronce.  Evidences  of  volcanic  activity 
during  this  period  ore  found  in  nearly  or  quite  everj-  State  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Among  other  centers  of  igneous  acfi\'ity  may 
be  mentioned  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  '  and  the  Yellowstone  Xational 


'  Lander,  Wash,  GeoL  Su 
OeoL  Siirv. 


v.,  Vol.  II,  and  Smith,  G.  0.,  Ellensburg  folio,  U.  3. 


Park.'  vrltfTTf  e\iiif-nc-.5  of  Mi-**!.?  voIcarJc  aothiiT  are  to  be  se^'n 
on  all  hait'l.=.     Ijk-AU:-  i'>rf-!-i^  ■nx-re  buriei  by  'ht-  v<:.lcar.ic  ejecta, 


Pi'    111,'    :^< 


iln'ir  (nniks  wit  iK'lrifiotl   {Fiji.   ■loO). 
irv  lir.N  <if  tlie  iK'riiHl  iirc  coiiwiilecl  by 


(!ip  Yellowstone   Xatioiijil   Park 
s  slii>w  volcanic  rooks  of  Xcoccne 
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the  lavas,  but  the  extrusions  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  areas 
where  Miocene  sedimentation  had  been  in  progress. 

Willie  igneous  activity  has  been  in  progress  interruptedly  ^nce 
the  earliest  known  times,  the  record  of  few  periods  of  geological  his- 
tory shows  such  extraordinary  extrusions  of  lava  as  those  of  the  Ter- 
tiary. The  exact  stage  of  the  Tertiarj-  at  which  the  great  lava  sheets 
of  the  west  were  extruded  has  not  been  determined  in  all  cases;  but 
the  lavas  of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  200,000  or  300,000  square 
miles  of  lava-covered  country  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 


Fia.  451. — SectioDs  oE  petrified  logs,  near  Holbrook,  Ariz.    Age  of  beds  not  known. 

issued  during  the  Miocene  periotl,  or  during  the  time  of  crustal  defor- 
mation which  brought  it  to  a  close. 

The  volcanic  activity  of  the  time  was  not  restricted  to  the  Cor^ 
dilleran  system,  but  affected  also  the  Antillean  system  of  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies,'  and  the  Andean  system  of  South 
America. 

Close  of  the  Miocene. — During  the  Miocene,  there  appears  to  have 
been  more  or  less  crustal  movement  throughout  the  Cordilleran  region. 
Sow  warpings  of  the  surface  seem  to  have  been  in  progress,  while 

'  Hill,  Geology  of  Jamaica.     Reviewed  in  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  VII. 
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fault  injij.  vuloanisin,  and  frradation  all  produced  changes  in  the  physi- 
ii>:nq»hy  of  the  \\i*st.  lx)cally,  as  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  of  Culi- 
fortiia.  \\\vrv  wx^tv  pnniounced  orogenic  mo\"enients  *  in  the  course 
of  ihr  piTunl.  but  to\\*:inl  its  close  crustal  movements  seem  to  IiAve 
U^*n  iri'nonil.  At  this  time  pronounced  deformative  movements  took 
plao*  \\\  the  ciKistal  n*pons  of  Oregon  ^  and  California,  tilting  and 
foKliiis:  tlu»  MiiHvne  and  older  formations.  The  principal  growtli 
K^i  ilie  existiiiji:  Toast  nuip^s  of  both  these  States,  and  of  the  San  Fer- 
luuulo  mountains  of  ralifoniia  are  usually  assigned  to  this  time.^  The 
i»n»jcvnu'  movements  in  the  Mount  Diablo  region  have  already  been 
nMnnd  to.  'Hie  (""ascade  mountains  of  Washington  also  had  notable 
|i;iAn\ili  at  thi^  time.* 

Smular  nu»vements  apjx*ar  to  have  been  wide-spread  throu^out 
the  i\»nlillenu»  system,  stmietimes  resulting  in  the  deformation  rf 
strata  liruiot\»ie  lu>rizontal.  but  more  commonly  affecting  formations 
and  an*as  whieh  luul  sutTennl  deformation  at  some  eariier  time.  In 
(ahioinia.  tin*  Sierra  {vneplain,  developed  during  the  Cretaceous, 
liH-eiie.  aiul  early  MiiH*t»iu»  jMTicKls,  was  deformed  by  being  tilted  up 
on  !he  rasi.  imii'asilm  iht»  jjrade  of  the  w'estwartl  flowing  streams, 
riu-^  <lel\>miativ>M  apjvars  to  have  Ix^gun  before  the  close  of  the  Mio- 
et'iu".  M\y\  lo  lia\e  tuniished  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  depo- 
MtitMi  xA  \\w  l:iie  MiiH'em^  auriferous  gravels.^  Renmants  of  this  old 
pl.uii  ;\!v  now  {AW  to  p,HK)  fet^t  alxn-e  sea-level  at  the  head  of  Sacra- 
uh  iii.»  N.illry.  atnl  xveral  thous^uul  feet  high  in  the  main  range.  In 
niMth.'in  i\iliiornia.  tlu»  vlt^oriuation  was  such  as  to  emphasize  the 
erniiiil  \:illry  ot  ihe  Slate.  Siiin^  that  time,  too,  there  has  been  fault- 
iiu'.  to  \\\r  y\\c\\\  o\  ;UHH)  feet  (»ii  th(»  east  side  of  the  northern  Sierras.* 
HioiiuMMou  auil  fauliini:  at  th(^  elos(^  of  the  Miocene  seem  also  to 
ha\«'  I  HI  II  \M»li'  spn-iil  aiul  pnuiouneed  in  the  Great  Basin  region/ 
aiul  i»>  ha\e  alTirteil  soim*  pans  o{  Colorado.® 

'  V^I.l.N.  Jour    (HM.l  .  Vol    111.  p    i;M;    Whitney,  Geol.  of  California,  I. 
•■  hilh'f.  I  Till  Amu    Krpt.  l.  S   ('u'ol.  Surv. 
'   V-'lilry.  op    rit. 

•  Willis,  IVofossjonal  TaiHT  V^,  V .  S.  Cicol.  Sun*. 

'"  Dillrr,  Jour.  (mm>1  ,  Vol.  11.  p.  iiO,  and  Lindgren,  Jour,  of  GeoL,  Vol.  IV,  p.  881 

Ot    S(M|. 

•  l)ill(T.  I  Ith  .Vnn.  Hopt..  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'. 

'  Kin^,  op.  cit.,  p.  414,  and  Dutton,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 

•  Walscnburg  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun*. 
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In  addition  to  the  more  distinctly  deformative  movements,  body 
movements  and  block  movements  resulting  in  the  increased  altitude 
of  the  land  throughout  much  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent 
were  in  progress  at  this  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  about  this 
time  that  the  plateau  region  of  Arizona  and  southern  Utah,  a  region 
which  prolonged  erosion  had  reduced  to  a  peneplain,  was  uplifted  so 
as  to  permit  the  beginning  of  the  excavation  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.^  Other  regions  were  depressed  relative  to  their  sur- 
roundings, and  the  differentiation  of  levels  was  often  by  faulting  along 
planes  of  earlier  displacement.  It  appears  that  the  later  part  of  the 
Miocene  was  the  time  when  the  greater  relief  features  of  the  rugged 
west,  as  they  now  exist,  were  initiated.  The  great  relief  features 
of  earlier  times,  for  such  there  had  been,  appear  to  have  lost  their 
greatness  before  the  end  of  the  Miocene. 

After  the  movements  of  the  late  Miocene  had  been  accompUshed^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  western  part  of  the  continent  had  a  topography 
comparable,  in  its  relief,  to  that  of  the  present,  though  by  no  means 
in  correspondence  with  it.  The  details,  and  even  many  of  the  larger 
features,  of  the  present  topography  are  of  still  later  origin.  Subsequent 
changes  have  been  the  result  of  (1)  deformation,  largely  without 
notable  folding,  (2)  faulting,  (3)  the  extrusion  of  lava,  and  (4)  exten- 
sive degradation  and  aggradation,  by  running  water,  by  ice,  and  by 
wind. 

Volcanic  activity  and  faulting,  both  on  a  great  scale,  seem  to  have 
attended  the  deformative  movements  of  the  closing  stages  of  the  Mio- 
cene. The  lavas  on  the  plateaus  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon  have 
been  referred  to  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  and  the  Tertiarj^  volcanic 
activity  of  the  Basin  region  reached  its  maximum  at  this  time.^ 
Though  direct  connection  between  intensity  of  movement  and  \dgor 
of  volcanic  activity  has  not  been  established,  the  connection  of  the 
extensive  igneous  eruptions  with  the  crustal  warping  and  breaking, 
can  hardly  be  fortuitous.  How  far  the  one  was  cause  and  the  other 
effect,  how  far  they  were  mutually  cause  and  effect,  and  how  far  they 
were  effects  of  a  common  cause,  are  questions  to  which  no  decisive 
answer  can  now  be  given. 

*  Dutton,  Mono.  II,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  see  also  Davis,  Am.  Jour.  Sci,,  4th  series. 
Vol.  X,  p.  250. 

'  King,  op.  cit.,  pp.  414-415. 
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In  the  ea5iem  p&n  oc  the  cootinenty  the  geograidiic  changes  were 
k->e«  /^^x^ifien&bU*.  Though  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  regions  seem  to  have 
i-zufTCf-*!.  iniiifiVrnng  the  coast -line  to  some  such  position  as  it  has 
to^i^av.  Th^-  i^ijT.^i  in  northern  Florida  which  came  into  existence 
W'ixT  ih-  €-\ffr4'  of  the  &<t^r^  was  joined  to  the  mainland  at  the  end 
of  \\j'  Mi'^-rrf-.  ihu5  brincirifir  the  peninsula  of  Florida  into  existence. 

Tli-  U^T^-e^^T^  reierenoc^  of  deformative  movements  to  the  close  of 
iho  .Mi'«<^!.f-  ;in-  in  harmony  with  prevailing  classifications,  but  are  not 
ill  f^.:;.-^»!i:in^  with  the  principle  of  time-division  previously  set  forth, 
ill  \\'\\f\i  a  'iNTianuc  nioveinent  is  made  the  initiating  event  of  a  new 
{••Ti'-'i.  A^f*»rilng  to  this  principle,  the  deformative  movements  here 
n*f»rr"'i  t*>  t'i.#-  cki^ing  stage  of  the  Miocene,  should  be  transferred  to 
thf  ''lining  >tage  of  the  Pliocene,  or  regarded  as  a  transition  to  it. 

Foreign. 

Europe.-  In  Eumix^.  the  relations  of  sea  and  land  were  in  general 
murli  a>  in  thf  E;irly  Tortiar}*.  The  area  of  the  sea  was  much  restricted 
in  li'-nhrrn  Kurnj*\  and  i^Thaps  more  extended  in  the  southeni  jxart 
f»i  tin-  cnnnitriit  than  it  had  Ix^n  during  the  Oligocene.  Xon-nuirine 
fnniiniif.i:-  liavf  much  n*i»ns<*ntation  in  this,  as  in  most  other  post- 
r;dr«.Z"ir  >y-trni>.  S^nu*  of  the  non-marine  formations  are  of  brackish- 
w:jt»  r  Miiixiii.  :iiid  some  of  fresh. 

riic  niarinr  1km Is  (K'cur  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  and  Meditena- 
n«  :iii  r(.:,>Ts.  At  the  north,  theit*  \^*as  a  great  bay  in  the  northwestern 
]»:irt  ui  (H-rmany.  including:  most  of  Holland  and  a  part  of  Belgium, 
Inn  th«-  IhiIs  deiM'sited  in  it  an*  mostly  buried  imder  a  hea^'^'  bodv 
of  Ld.ifi:d  drift,  lilsewhen'  in  Germany,  except  at  the  extreme  south, 
thr  -oiiicwliat  widr-spread  Miocene*  deix)sits  are  of  non-marine  origin. 
Th*  V  inrhidf  coal  and  lutY,  ]»esides  the  commoner  clastic  sediments. 
In  southern  (lermany  (Alj)ine  region),  the  Miocene  Molasse  (marine 
1k'I(»w  and  non-marine  above)  overlies  the  Oligocene  portion  of  the 
Same  s<*ri(\<  (]).  2.')()),  and  is  continued  into  Switzerland.  The  oceanic 
connection  of  the  waters  in  which  the  marine  beds  were  deposited 
was  to  the  south.  Thick  conglomerates  (3900-5900  feet)  of  Early 
;ind  Middle  Miocene  age  are  found  along  the  north  base  of  the  Alps 
(K\\r\).  Their  materials  came  in  part  from  formations  which  are  still 
visil^lf,  but  in  part  from  formations  which  do  not  now  appear  at  the 
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surface.^    Such  thick  beds  of  coarse  setliment  tell  something  of  the 
relief  of  the  Alpine  region  at  this  time. 

A  shallow  epicontinental  sea  covered  a  part  of  Belgium  and  France, 
overspreading  the  plains  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  From  the  ba^ 
of  the  latter,  there  may  have  been  a  sea  connection  with  the  Mediterrar 
nean  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  Parts  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  also,  were  submei^d. 


Fig.  452. — Sketch-map  of  Europe  in  the  Miocene  period  (Helvetian).  The  continu' 
oils  lines  are  the  areas  of  marine  deposition;  the  brolcen  lines  areas  of  non-marine 
deposits.     (After  De  Lapparent.) 


The  sea  covered  much  of  southern  Europe,  sending  an  arm  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Mayence,  but  the  water  at  the  head 
of  this  basin  was  changed  from  marine  to  brackish  in  the  course  of 
the  period.  From  this  bay  a  strait  ran  eastward  between  the  Alps 
and  the  present  Danube,  and  expanded  in  the  basin  of  Vienna,  (me 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  the  Miocene  system.    An  arm  of  Uw 


'  Geikie.  Text-book,  4th  ed.,  p.  1270. 
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*:i  -^ri'inltTl  -ln'mre  throu^  lloraviay  and  spread  far  and  wide  among 

^iu-  ^Luiiu*  ^^t  ?*:utlieai5teni  Europe,  o\"er  the  regions  of  the  Black  and 

CtsT/UL*:  S'a;*/*^    These  great  inland  seas  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 

rb's     i  -lio   rrrLiry  e3cten;5ioa  of  the  sea  across  southern   Europe. 

JTr^f.  -Lv  -iisrriburioQ  of  Miocene  strata  it  is  inferred  that  southern 

I-\Lr^-.\v    YM^  .u'.  c\x-:ec:?i\t*  archipelago,  the  plateau  of  Spain,  parts  of 

L^A  -  -I'*.  <.   -  >•   A^!?.  ;ui«.l  the  C:uT)athian  mountains,  and  portions  of 

jki\vt  •  :    *j.:-.l^    Vtiz:;  bLuLiU.     Malta  and  Sicily  had   probably  not 

.*.;.;;•. \^«'    \>  "ixcl..  :in-'  i.vci[H.'>i?tHl  oliiefly  of  marine  Miocene  formations. 

'. •  — >-^    i  :*.-,e  sta  ^vt^rv  tiiarkt^l  by  peninsular  headlands  giving 

•/     ■'.•.■:•   :— •c./w.iriry.     The  strait  of  Gibraltar  is  thought   to  have 

S»      •■  >*••■.  a:^:  <*;u::'.^t::  Spiiin  joinevl  to  Africa;  but  there  were  jier- 

•  s  ---.;->  ...'7  !>:>  >:\ii:i.  :is  acn>?s  southern  France,  connecting  the 

A  "     '.     "•.:"    -'      Si-uth^Tti  sea.    To  the  east,  the  sea  was  expanded 

.".■-    •  ■  ''  •  .-.r./.-s  o:  cho  present  Met^literranean,  but  A\'ithout  oon- 

•.       -'      1:  '.i:-r.  vxvaii.    Though  extensive  areas  of  Europe 

•  'A"^  r»^  ::>::  submergeil.  some  areas  wliich  are  now 

>  ^:  ^     "       ,•>:.?::  vcir:  ot  the  Adriatic,  are  thought  to  have 

.     «      '  ■      . 

^!.  v:  :u    vitri-^l.   il'or^^  wtis  a  notable  withdrawal  of 

\    .      ..  :  r  :-....:.y  A  the  late  Miocene  deposits  wen^  laid 

•     ■\;^*    ..:   .  :?>*:.   a-:*  rs.  over  marine  beds  referred  to  the 

-  ::•":.     Ti.us  the  connection  of  the  Vienna  basin 

>'.    .     vr. ■..,:"..  s< .:.    :.:  ti.o  Rhone  vallev,  was  closed,  or  sreatlv 

:■    :.      i:..i  c:  :\w  jxrio^l,  and  bodies  of  brackish  and 

:     -  V  . .  :;.    ::.:     i  \i-:c:.v o  wiion*  the  sea  had  been.     Well-defined 

,.:   :•  ::..:;..>     r     ';.v.  !■  'aJ  in  some  places. 

y.\  ■■■•  \A  :   ::...::  :.>  i:.i'.:;  it-  all  the  common  sorts  of  sedinientars' 

:   :..'  :.  :■    ::.:i:::.«    :.:.  i  !..^ii-ri;arine  deiK)sits.     The  latter  include 

.::;.'-:':.«•  •  f  insl.-w-trr  origin,  made  partly  from  the  socrc- 

ii"i;-  I'l  ;.':L:;i .     A-  w;i>  luit;!!;;-.  loo.  under  the  conditions  of  sedinienta- 

ti<»ii,  liif  li::ii  siDiu"^  of  irru-.in  Kvalitios  are  made  up  almast  whollv 

i\\  ihr  sr(n:i«ii;s  nf  a  singlo  tyjx'  uf  life.    Tlius  in  the  Vienna  basin, 

tlu'  limestone  is  made  up  in  some    places  cliiefly  of  coral,  in  others  of 

the  shells  of  gastrojMHls,  in  otiieis  of   foraminiferal  shells,  in  others 

of  the  s(»cn*tions  of  alga»,  etc.     The  system  has  great  development 

in  Italy,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  nearly  6000  feet. 

*  Gcikic,  Text-book  of  Geology-,  ^ih  ed.,  p.  1261. 
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In  spite  of  the  wide  sway  of  the  southern  sea  of  Europe,  the  Mio- 
cene formations  do  not  appear  at  the  surface  in  great  areas,  though 
found  in  all  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  In  most  of  these  countries,  the  lower  formations  are  of 
marine  origin,  and  the  upper  of  brackish-  or  fresh- water  origin. 

About  the  Dardanelles,  such  beds  contain  petroleum  and  bitu- 


men.' In  Africa,  Miocene  formations  occur  in  Algeria  and  in  Lower 
Egypt,  but  not  in  Upper  Egj'pt.  They  also  occur  in  Syria,  but  not 
in  Arabia  and  Persia,  showing  that  the  water  connection  between 
the  Mediterranean  ami  Indian  ocean  regions  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Mediterranean  bay  at  this 
time.  2 

Close  of  the  Miocene  in  Europe. — In    Europe  as  in  America   con- 

'  English,  Q.  J.  O.  S,.  1904,  pp.  25.'i-200. 
'Hume,  Geo].  Mag.,  1904,  pp.  2.'a-2fi2. 
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•■•    Tr.i'i-'uitninio?  'iifferpd  from  that 
::::!    ;i-»:ii'iii.*aniiK'(*  of  the  oliaracUT- 
::.tn':i.-^'.i  iT«»pMniuii    of   deciihious 
■'    -."'.v  ;«n.'S«"iit  in  thi'  .same  n^poiis. 
■■.    \;::iri»-a.  when'  tho  flora  came  to 
-    :■.   -Miiu'what  lower  hilitudrs.  antl  is 
.    .    ;:«'iM'  Imn*  a  similar  '*  Amcriraii ' ' 
■     .   ::  .:'.  -^lual  ilo«rn»i».    lliis  is  attributeti 
!".  •!.ii:raiioii  iniorposHHl  by  the  Mod- 
ii.  .  .   :i-'      •:■■:-   •:  !':rist<Hvne  times,  a  barrier  which 

|.i.        1.   ■  .in. I      :«■::.     v.;  ::l:  -^i'.iiiwanl.  and  led  to  the  destruc- 

ii,.n  ■■:  :!-.  .11  i-irjr  .\\iu'\\  .:  -*  ':\ri\[  :::i::ralion  from  other  regions  *lid 
n..i  :.  i..|t  111  I  iiiMpi  :;. -v  A. 'V  also,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
|.,ii...l  II.. I  A  irw  iH't-ii's  :h»\\  :.Miihi  in  India  ami  Australia,  giving, 
itn  in  ilir  |tir\l..us  [MTiod,  .ui  "  Aiisiniiiaii"  sub-aspect  to  the  Honi. 
A  \i  IN   iiiipnriant    leaiun*  in   Nnrth   Aineriea  was  an  iiicrea;3e    in  the 
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grasses,  which  in  turn  influenced  the  evolution  of  the  mammals  in  the 
lines  already  pointed  out. 

How  far  the  gradual  removal  to  the  south  of  the  forms  now  regarded 
as  tropical  or  subtropical,  and  the  concentration  at  the  north  of  the 
forms  that  now  characterize  those  latitudes,  was  the  result  of  a  natural 
differentiation  and  segregation  of  the  previously  mixed  forms,  and 
how  far  the  result  of  a  progressive  differentiation  of  climate,  it  is  per- 
haps unsafe  to  say;  it  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  latter.  It 
has  been  customary  to  interpret  the  climatic  implications  of  the  Ter- 
tiary floras  by  the  southern  forms,  such  as  the  palms,  magnolias,  figs, 
etc.,  and  to  ignore  the  northern  forms,  poplars,  willows,  etc.  For 
this  there  are  apparently  some  good  reasons,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  are  conclusive. 

According  to  Heer,^  there  were  Miocene  forests  in  high  latitudes 
(Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Grinnell  Land,  Banks 
Land,  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  Alaska)  which  contained  pines, 
cypresses,  birches,  maples,  walnuts,  poplars,  elms,  oaks,  Undens,  wil- 
lows, hazels,  and  even  magnoUas  and  tulip-trees.  Question  has  how- 
ever been  raised  as  to  the  period  to  which  these  belong,  and  as  the  areas 
are  all  isolated,  stratigraphical  tracing  is  impracticable.  It  seems 
not  impossible  that  they  were  Eocene.  When,  as  in  a  case  like 
this,  there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  faunas  and  floras  are  forced  by 
climatic  changes  to  migrate  rather  rapidly  in  latitude,  the  basis  of 
correlation  by  fossils  is  disturbed,  for  the  existence  of  the  same  faunas 
and  floras  in  different  latitudes  does  not  prove  contemporaneity;  it 
may  only  mean  successive  occupancy  by  forced  migration.  Exact 
correlations  therefore  become  very  difficult.  But  the  occurrence  of 
these  plants  in  so  high  latitudes  in  either  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  is 
sufficiently  remarkable. 

The  Land  Animals. 

The  earlier  fauna. — The  early  Miocene  of  North  America  (John 
Day  epoch)  was  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the  late  Miocene 
(Loup  Fork  epoch)  and  this  gave  a  marked  distinctness  to  the  faunas 
of  the  two  epochs.  The  earlier  resembled  the  OUgocene  (White  River) 
faima  in  general  aspect,  but  most  of  the  mammalian  genera,  and  nearly 

*  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica,  Vol.  I,  p.  161. 
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all  ilif  <]vcie?  iirre  new  and  more  modem  in  type.  The  primitive 
chnii\i'n->,  Tht'  crrtxlont?,  ha<l  disappeared  and  their  places  were  taken 
l»y  inn-  caniivonf>.  These  were  chiefly  of  the  cat  and  dog  families, 
\\\\\i  ;i  uw  i::;3>uline<.  Thit-e  of  the  short-li\'ed  side  branches  of  the 
t>.iii-Ti*'.;  ;;ripil:iTt'>  h:^i  ilrr.p|XH.i  away,  the  titanotheres,  the  upland 
n:r.!.i:.i:  ri.ir:<<^^r(i>.  ami  iLo  aquatic  riiinoceroe.  nxlucing  the  perisso- 
«};ir:yls  r  >;-;<  i,n;,i]y  to  their  three  persistent  lines,  the  horse,  the  t:ii)ir, 
:ar.i  \\.<'  \*-\\\iirA  rhii;t«cero?.  A  straggling  lophiodont  and  an  occa- 
>i«':j;i]  *ii'v/i::V*l  lom.  nj 'n-r^nteil  the  last  serious  efiForts  of  the  cxld- 
ti«» -i  \u\<-  iz\  si'ir  liiit-s.  It  seenis  to  haA"e  foimd  its  place  by  its  prc- 
vi.  :,>  ::i:,'>.  ;ii.i  ihrn-aitor  vii-veloj>e<l  consistently  along  its  tliree  most 
>.:.«•;  >-:-.:l  ".i::t>.  A  siniiUr  n-n-iark  may  be  made  of  the  even-toeil 
V'r..:.r':.  :>!.::.  ^\\.\c\,  \\iv  larithracotheres.  protocerases,  xiphodonts 
}'..:  ;.>,\:.  .  ^^r.^ri-tn-s.  mA  ar.opiotheivs  disappeared,  and  the  evolu- 
.  \^":.  i:.:o  \\\v  v::*:kU-ti\  lines.  The  elotheres  lingered  through 
•  v]..  :.:.'.  ihf  ^'n-r«iions  through  the  whole  period,  being 
:.:    /..:::  c  :hi  <i.T\\  vcirt.    Peccaries  and  camels  floiirisheil. 

wt '/.    vit] 'ivytHl,   incluiling  squirrels,   beavers, 


I  i 


«    I 


The  liter  fauna,  the  elephants. — In  the  late  Miocene  (Loup  Fork) 

;  ^  .  :  ..  .  :  i:.  :   '>  .     Tl.v  iiiost  notable  addition  in  North 

\-  .       .        -  ■'      ;:    :■-:.::.:.>.     I:  is  riow  pn'ictically  demonstrated^ 

■  :.  :.  '.^. :...:■.•.:  i::  Africa.  nikTate^.1  later  to  Eurasia, 

N  .\   .:...:     .  ".jV:?  :o  Sv-uth  America.     Tlie  elepluuits 

.  N     .     .\      :.  .  ".:/■   M:-» lie.  and  South  America  in  the 

.  ■   :"^'  N-.      V  :::  K.ir/'jv  in  the  lowest  Miocene  iBur- 

V  ■.•..:.:   rr  V^rM^iiar^s  hveii  in  EgA-pt  atleast 

>  -         !. .  :    •        .    7   ->  0  :.r:r.:.>  the  aiuicip:uions  of  Steh- 

-  >    '    .'  :       :•::.:   ::   .Jisivrsion  of   the  Pro^jos- 

-  -  ^         -         ...  >:  :.\:r:d  in  .Vfrioa.     The  Eoct^iie 

.'.>..  i^\  Aivrnki::  tyjx^  of  doubtful 

N  >        .  . .  .^  N-.---  y»j»:::-.::nij>  :rv>r.:  il.-e  Upper  Eiicene 


I 


,^>:>   '.:    7:.;:-::  Abii  ^:    Schm-eii.  Pal.  Gesell., 
:■.". ;.■:.>    ;»:    E\irofv  aad   Axnerica,  -\nn. 
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classification.  The  forms  found  in  Eurasia  in  the  Miocene  are  Dino- 
therium  and  Tetrabelodon;  those  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  in  North 
America  are  Tetrahelodon  and  Dihehdon.  The  Dinotherium,  which 
was  distinguished  by  downward  curved  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  seems 
never  to  have  reached  America.  This,  together  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  teeth  of  the  American  Tetrahelodon,  has  suggested  that  the  latter 
may  have  reached  America  by  some  other  than  the  European  route, 
perhaps  via  eastern  Asia. 


The  immigration  of  the  ruminants.  —  Much  more  important  in 
ulterior  results  was  the  immigration  of  the  modem  ruminants.  Cer- 
tain branches  of  the  ruminants  had  been  represented  previously  by 
the  TragiilidT,  Camelidir,  and  perhaps  other  groups  now  extinct,  but 
the  great  ruminant  grouj)  tliat  later  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
the  fauna  does  not  seem  to  lia^c  been  derived  from  these,  but  to  have 
immigrated  from  Eurasia.  They  are  first  recorded  in  the  Loup  Fork 
beds.  The  first  immigrants  belonged  to  the  deer  and  ox  families. 
The  earliest  known  deer  (not  including  Protoceras)  arc  first  known  in 
Europe.  They  were  hornless,  as  are  their  surviving  relati\'es  in  Asia, 
the  musk-deer  and  the  Chinese  water-deer.^  By  the  middle  of  the 
Miocene  period  certain  male  form.s  had  acquired  small  two-prongctl 
deciduous  antlers,  fixed  on  long  bone  pedicles.  About  the  close  of 
'Vert.  Pal.,  Woodward,  p.  365. 
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thf  yn<A,  thn*  or  four  f»rong5  irere  added,  and  in  ihe  Pliocene  the 
aiitk-rs  wf-rr-  varioiL«ly  branched  and  the  pedicles  vnere  ^orteneJ  to 
iiirigijificaijcir'.  *j^  in  moFt  IiAing  deer.  This  historical  evolution  of 
thf  aijik-rs  L«  n-jToduced  in  the  iniii\'idual  histoiy  of  ihe  modem  male 
dc<-r.  lioni  homless.  he  ficquirE^s  in  successive  years  the  single,  the 
bifurcate,  aini  tlie  more  an«I  more  complexly  branched  antlers  that 
liiark  the  liiston-  of  the  race.  It  was  in  the  bifurcating  stage  that 
thf'  'k-^T  a[>iir'are<l  in  America,  its  antlers  being  simple  and  small,  but 
variable.  The  skeletons  imply  lightness  and  speed,  but  a  less  com- 
pU't^  adaptation  to  celerity  than  was  attained  later. 

llK-rf*  i-  s^jHje  doubt  as  to  the  precise  stagie  to  which  the  remains 
of  \A:^i\\  found  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  to  be  assigned.  They 
havf  a«uallv  Ijeen  referrwl  to  the  Lower  Pliocene,  but  Matthew  asskiis 
thf-rii  to  th<'  UpfXT  Miocene,  while  WilUston  refers  them  to  the  early 
Ph-i-torfueJ  Tlie  earliest  known  bisons  on  the  Eiu^sian  continent 
liavf  Ix-f'ii  found  in  the  .Siwalik  formation  of  India,  which  is  reganletl 
a-  I/»wf-r  I'liorene. 

The  camels,  oreodons,  and  peccaries. — Besides  the  new  families 
of  :irtif><la(tyl>,  ilirf*f»  of  the  previous  ones  continueil  to  flourish,  the 
r;irii' N,  tlif  oit(xlons.  an<l  the  peccaries.  Fifteen  species  of  camels 
liavr  ]^*n  irif-ritifH^d  from  the  Loup  Fork  formation,  belonging  to 
th*-  ;:^  lif  ra  Pntnwiclns^  Protolahis,  Miolabi^,  Oxydactylus,  and  PU- 
a>i(l,fi,in.  'Y\it'  iiif^if  primitive  genera  of  the  AMiite  River  and  John 
]);iy  *\i()(']i<  had  <lisaj)jxan'<l.  The  more  robust  Procamdus  and  its 
alii'.-  "f  ilif  Loup  Fork  f'iKxh  quite  distinctly  foreshadowed  the  true 
eaiii'  I-  wliicli  wr-ro  later  to  ^o  to  Asia,  while  the  Pliauchenia  fore- 
Mia'lo\v<  «1  tlif.  Hamas,  whieh  were  later  to  go  to  South  America;  but 
til'-  v.holr'  familv  seems  vet  to  have  been  confined  to  North  America. 
Thr-  on'odtjils,  thou<ih  destined  to  IxK^ome  extinct  at  the  close  of  the 
j/riod.  were  repres^-nted  by  IS  American  species.  Thej'  apj)ear  thus 
not  to  lia\'e  dwindled  away  but  to  have  gone  out  suddenly,  in  the 
^er>lo^d<-;il  sens<*,  n(;t  unlikely  from  the  attacks  of  some  new  carnivore. 
Thry  apjx'ar  never  to  have  mi<:rated  from  North  America.  Tlie  pec- 
caries do  not  s<*em  to  have  Ix^en  sjx'cially  abimdant. 

The  evolution  of  the  horse. — It  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  evolution  of 
the  ]u)Ti^',  AnchipjniSj Protohi])pui<j  Pliohippus {Merychippus) ,  Hipparion, 

»  BuU.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  XII,  1899,  p.  74. 
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and  other  genera  flourished  and  deployed  into  forty  or  more  species. 
They  were  still  three-toed,  but  the  two  lateral  toes  were  much  reduced 
and  did  not  usually  touch  the  ground,  while  the  central  one  was 
strengthened  and  bore  all  the  wei^t.  A  large  group  of  structural 
features  were  being  modified,  concurrently  with  the  feet,  to  fit  the 


^  _    i   Peterson,   from    the 
Loup  Pork  beda  of  Nebraslca.    (After  ~' 

evolving  horse  to  the  open  dry  plains  and  their  grassy  food  (Fig.  456), 
The  elimination  of  the  side  toes,  the  lengthening  of  the  limbs,  the 
change  of  the  joints  to  the  "  pulley-wheel "  type,  the  concentration 
of  the  Umb  muscles  near  the  body  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  parts 
most  moved,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  leg  bones,  were  modifica- 
tions in  the  interest  of  combined  speed  and  strength.  A  corresponding 
elongation  of  head  and  neck  was  necessary  to  reach  the  ground.  The 
front  teeth  were  reduced  to  chisel-like,  cropping  forms,  somewhat 
resembfing  those  of  the  rodents,  while  the  molars  evolved  a  tortuous 
distribution  of  the  enamel  so  flanked  by  dentine  and  cement  that 
the  differences  of  wear  gave  rise  to  ridges  of  enamel  suited  to  grinding, 
and  protected  agunst  breaking  by  supporting  dentine  and  cement 
on  either  ade.    The  teeth  were  also  gradually  elongated  to  provide 
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for  the  great  wear  caused  by  the  dry  silicious  grasses.  ^  It  is  probably 
as  safe  to  infer  a  development  of  dry  grassy  plains  from  this  evolu- 
tion of  the  horse,  as  to  infer  climatic  and  topographic  conditions  from 
plants  and  other  organic  adaptations,  and  hence  it  is  probably  safe 
to  interpret  the  western  ''  basins ''  as  lodgment  plains  of  the  subaerial 
rather  than  of  the  strictly  lacustrine  type,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  leaves  the  question  open. 

The  tapirs  and  rhinoceroses. — The  tapirs  were  but  slightly  repre- 
sented, but  the  rhinoceroses,  though  the  running  and  swimming  branches 
had  dropped  away,  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fauna.  The  Ameri- 
can species  were  still  mainly  hornless  {Aceratherium),  slight  indica- 
tions of  horns  appearing  in  a  single  genus  {Diceratherium).  Two- 
homed  species,  however,  appeared  during  the  period  in  Europe. 

The  carnivores. — The  carnivores  were  abundant,  and  had  assumed 
forms  referred  with  some  doubt  to  the  living  genera  Cards j  Felis,  Mustela, 
and  Putorius.  The  Canidce  embraced  numerous  wolves  and  foxes, 
the  FelidcPj  panther-like  animals  and  saber-toothed  cats,  the  Mustelidcc, 
weasel-like  and  otter-like  forms,  and  an  ancestral  coon  is  recorded. 
The  genera  of  the  Loup  Fork  horizon  were  nearly  all  different  from 
those  of  the  John  Day  horizon,  which  indicates  rapid  evolution.  In 
Europe,  in  addition  to  these  four  famiUes,  the  bear,  civet,  and  hyena 
families  were  represented,  thus  including  the  seven  existing  families 
of  carnivores. 

The  rodents  were  represented  much  as  in  the  earlier  epoch. 
Neither  the  insectivores  nor  the  primates  appear  in  the  North  American 
record.  The  development  of  the  plains  which  favored  the  horses, 
deer,  and  cattle,  was  obviously  unfavorable  to  the  lemuroids. 

The  primates  in  the  Old  World. — In  the  Old  World,  the  true  apes, 
Oreopithecus  and  DryojrUhecuSj  appeared.  The  former  was  a  rather 
large  annectant  form  uniting  some  of  the  characters  of  the  apes  and 
the  monkeys;  the  latter  was  a  generalized  type  related  to  the  cliim- 
panzee  and  gorilla,  and  about  as  large  as  the  former.  It  is  the  view  of 
some  paleontologists  that  the  ancestral  branch  of  the  Hominidce  must 
have  diverged  from  its  relatives  at  least  as  early  as  this,  since,  for  ana- 
tomical reasons,  it  could  not  well  have  been  derived  from  the  Simiidoe, 

*  An  excellent  recent  statement  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse,  admirably  illustrated, 
is  given  by  Matthew.  Sup.  to  Am.  Mus.  Jour.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Jan.,  1903,  Guide 
Leaflet  No.  9. 
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and  this  family  had  abeady  become  differentiated;  but  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  HominidcB  the  record  throws  no  inmiediate  light. 

The  marsupials. — ^The  marsupials  were  but  meagerly  represented  in 
America  or  Europe,  and  the  period  witnessed  the  last  appearance  of 
the  opossum  in  Europe.  The  state  of  the  marsupials  and  monotremes 
in  Australia,  where  they  came  into  dominant  importance  later,  is 
undetermined. 

The  lower  vertebrates. — Little  of  moment  is  recorded  relative  to 
the  lower  vertebrates.  Not  much  is  known  of  American  Miocene 
birds,  but  their  advancement  in  later  stages  implies  that  they  con- 
tinued their  evolution  with  measurable  rapidity,  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  European  evidence.  The  reptiles  had  very  generally  assumed 
the  modem  forms,  and  were  represented  by  turtles,  snakes,  and  croco- 
diles. The  amphibians  came  again  to  notice  in  the  form  of  a  large 
salamander,  whose  remains,  found  at  Oeningen,  Switzerland,  formerly 
attained  an  unworthy  celebrity  from  false  identification  as  a  human 
skeleton,  and  from  the  application  of  the  pretentious  designation, 
Homo  dUiivii  testis, 

Siunmary. — A  general  view  of  the  American  Miocene  fauna  shows 
that  the  great  order  of  ungulates  took  precedence  in  evolution  and 
that  both  the  odd-  and  even-toed  branches  participated  actively. 
Closc^ly  following  these  in  importance,  and  dependent  on  them  for  the 
conditions  of  their  evolution,  came  the  carnivores,  while  the  rodents 
occupied  a  median  place,  and  the  insectivores  and  lemuroids  notably 
declined. 

Tlie  European  record  bears  a  similar  general  interpretation,  with 
the  ungulates  somewhat  less  pronouncedly  in  the  lead,  the  carnivores 
somewhat  better  deployed,  and  the  proboscidians  a  conspicuous  factor, 
while  the  important  evolution  of  the  higher  primates  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  the  Old  World. 

The  Marine  Life, 

Provincialism  dominant. — The  pronounced  provincialism  that  had 
biH^n  inaugurated  in  the  Oligocene  epoch  continued  throughout  the 
n^niain(l(T  of  the  Cenozoic  era.  Tliere  was  some  ameUoration  during 
tlu^  Miocene,  but  it  was  not  marked.  No  essential  reUef  was  possible 
so  long  as  the  shallow  seas  remained  mere  bordering  tracts,  as  in  North 
America,  or  mere  bays  and  straits,  as  in  Em-ope.    Even  the  border 
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tracts  that  were  geographically  continuous,  though  narrow,  show 
signs  of  having  been  cut  into  biological  sections  by  special  interrupting 
agencies.  Such  barriers  had  perhaps  been  operative  in  certain  pro- 
vincial periods  before,  but  they  were  not  so  well  recorded  as  now.  The 
land  area  being  large,  great  rivers  joined  the  coast  here  and  there  and 
poured  volumes  of  fresh  and  muddy  waters  across  the  shore  belt,  doubt- 
less forming  barriers  to  some  species,  though  probably  not  to  others. 
The  warpings  of  the  crust  probably  projected  peninsulas  and  submarine 
ridges  out  upon  and  perhaps  across  the  continental  shelf,  and  these 
were  not  only  barriers  in  themselves,  but  supplemented  their  o\vn  influ- 
ence by  directing  the  courses  of  the  coast  currents.  As  differences 
of  climate  in  different  latitudes  had  apparently  been  developed,  cold 
and  warm  currents  were  probably  more  active  than  in  the  previous 
times  of  more  uniform  cUmate,  and  their  shif tings  had  still  graver 
effects  upon  the  faunas.  So  too,  the  lower  temperatures  in  the  northern 
shore  tracts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shut  off  these  tracts  from  serving 
longer  as  migratory  routes  for  the  warm-water  species,  and  this  further 
tended  to  intensify  the  provincial  nature  of  the  shallow-water  faunas. 

According  to  Dall,^  the  Chesapeake  Miocene  was  ushered  in  by 
a  marked  faunal  change  due  to  a  cold  northern  current  driving  out 
or  destroying  the  previous  warm-water  fauna  of  the  region,  and  bringing 
with  it  a  cold-water  fauna.  There  was  a  complete  change  of  species, 
and  even  some  genera  were  displaced.  The  fauna  retained,  however, 
a  general  molluscan  aspect.  Both  the  bivalves  and  the  univalves 
gave  proof  of  better  adaptabiUty  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  coastal 
tracts  than  most  other  forms,  and  whether  warm  or  cold  waters  pre- 
vailed, held  their  dominance.  Figs.  457  and  458  show  a  few  of  the 
characteristic  types.  Compared  with  the  Eocene  group,  Fig.  434,  the 
resemblances  will  be  found,  by  the  untechnical  observer,  more  striking 
than  the  differences. 

Notwithstanding  the  provincializing  agencies,  there  were  many 
close  correspondences  between  the  faunas  of  the  western  and  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  probably  due  partly  to  intermigration  and  partly 
to  parallel  evolution.  These  correspondences  have  been  set  forth  by 
Dall  in  the  follo\ving  quotation  r^ 

"  In  a  general  comparison  of  the  European  and  American  Miocene  we  find, 

among  other  things  which  may  be  cit€d  as  parallelisms:    in  land  vertebratea 

*  Papers  previously  cited.       *  Md.  Geol.  Sun.,  Miocene  volume,  1904,  pp.  cli-cliiL 
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)         U   /    limiMmihii    ,  ,. 

/       /    Oteminuict-m)  mnryhniKni  Dall;  m,  Isocardia  markoii  Conrad; 
((  ir  n/n/Tmn)  leplnpleurwn  Conrad;   o,  Peden  (fiMamys)    madiaoniia 
I      t  III  Conrad;    q,  Ostrea  carolinensia  Conrad.     (After  MEkrylftDd 
ur  ey) 
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Fio.  458. — MiocEVr  Gastropods  (one  Scaphopod). 
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the  Sansans  and  Deep  Hiver  mammals,  and  among  cetaceans  the  presence  of 
Sqwdodan,  Balana,  Priscodelphinus  and  other  dolphins.  Among  the  sharks 
may  be  cited  Carcharodon  megalodon,  Hemipristis  serra  and  Notidanua  primu 
genius,  Ojtyrhinay  Carcharias,  Galeocerdo  and  various  rays  were  abimdant  in 
the  sea  bordering  the  western  continent  during  this  period. 

"  In  Europe  corals  are  rare  except  at  the  south;  in  Maryland  Astrohelia 
and  Septastrea  represent  the  group,  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  time  in  this 
region  having  been  too  cold  for  reef  corals  and  too  shallow  for  the  deep-sea 
forms. 

"  The  Echinoids  of  the  Miocene  are  as  a  rule  few  in  species  and  profuse  in 
individuab;  Cltfpeiister,  Scutella,  and  Spatangus  being  the  most  prominent  of 
European,  Amphidetus  and  Scutella  of  American  forms. 

'^  Among  the  Vermes  Spirorbis  is  conspicuous,  and  Balanus  among  the  Crusta- 
ceans. 

'*  Among  the  Foraminifera  nummulites  are  absent,  and,  in  America,  Orbi- 
ioides.  AmphuteginOf  Ehrenbergiaj  Cassididina^  and  EUipsoidina  are  prominent  in 
Europe,  PolystomeUa,  Planorbulina,  Rotalia^  TextuLana^  Polymorphina,  and 
Uvtgerina  in  America.  Lithothamnion  is  a  common  fossil  in  the  marine 
Miocene  of  both  continents. 

*'  There  are  left  the  MoUusca,  which  we  may  examine  a  little  more  closely. 

"  Cephalopoda  are  rare  in  the  Miocene.  The  Aiuriaj  which  in  America  does 
not  persist  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Oligocene,  in  Euroj)e  is  said  to  linger  a 
little  longer.  Nautilus  is  known  from  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  America 
in  the  Miocene. 

"  In  America,  among  the  Toxoglossate  gastropods,  Terebra  (represented 
by  species  of  the  subgenera  Hasixda  and  Oxymeris)  is  notable,  there  are  many 
Pleurotonioids,  the  cones  are  few  and  coarse,  Cancellaria  is  represented  by  a 
notable  number  of  species.  The  same  remarks  apply  almost  equally  to  the 
North  German  Miocene. 

"  American  Rhachiglossa  are  numerous.  A  species  of  Oliva  and  one  of  Sea- 
phclla  at  least  appear  in  both  America  and  North  Germany.  Busycon  in  the  former 
region  is  reprcstuited  by  Tuicla  in  the  latter.  Fusus  is  more  abundant  in  Europe 
than  in  America,  but  the  peculiarly  characteristic  Miocene  subgenus  of  Chryso-' 
domus,  Ecphora,  is  represented  in  North  Germany  by  a  form  almost  interme- 
diate lx?twoen  the  American  E.  quadricostata  and  Chrysodomus  decemcostatus. 
Ancillaj  MurcXj  Purpura,  and  Triiia  are  conspicuous  in  the  Miocene  faunas  of 

Explanation  of  Fig.  458. — a,  Turritelln  variahUis  Conrad:  6,  Scala  sayana  Dall; 
r,  Nassa  mart/landica  Martin;  d,  T.rchrn  unilineata  Conrad;  c,  Solarium  trilineatum 
Conrad;  /,  Cancelkiria  alterfuita  Conrad;  g,  Surcida  biscatenaria  Conrad;  A, 
Calliostomn  phiUmthropus  (Conrad);  t,  Adxron  shilohensis  Whitfield;  V,  Oliva 
liitcrata  Lamarck;  k,  Retusa  (Cylichninn)  conulus  (Deshayes);  /,  Conus  dxtuviantis 
Green;  m,  Pobjnices  (Neverita)  dupluatus  (Say);  n,  Fissuridea  alticoata  (Conrad); 
o,  F.  grisrortii  (Conrad);  p,  Xeiiophora  coiichyliophora  (Bom);  g,  Crepidida  for^ 
nicata  (Linn^*))  '*.  Fulgnr  spiniger  (Conrad)  \ar. ;  s,  Ecphora  quadricostata  (Say); 
t,  Siphonalia  7narylandica,  Martin;  u,  Ilyanassa  (?)  (Paranassa)  porcina  (Say). 
Scaphopod:  v,  DcrUalium  attenuatum  Say.     (After  Maryland  Geological  Survey.) 
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Europe,  Ptychosalpinx,  Ilyanassa,  and  Tritia  in  America.     The  Melanopsis  of 
Europe  is  paralleled  by  the  BuUiopsis  of  America. 

"  Among  the  Tsenioglossa,  Turritella  is  conspicuous  in  both  continents; 
a  form  of  Cassis  {Cdssidaria  or  Sconsia)  is  equally  present.  Cypraa  is  more 
numerous  in  Europe,  but  represented  in  both  regions;  Pyrvla  occurs  in  both, 
more  abundantly  in  Europe ;  as  do  the  various  types  of  TrUoniidce,  such  as  Septa, 
Lotorium,  and  RaneUa.  Pyrazus  is  more  abundant  in  Europe  and  the  Calyp* 
traidcB  in  America. 

"  Among  the  Rhipidoglossa,  Calliostoma  is  more  representative  in  America 
and  Gibbula  in  Europe. 

"  Turning  to  the  bivalves  we  find  an  equaUy  noticeable  paraDelism.  In  Europe 
Glycymeris,  Barbaiia,  and  Scapharca  are  very  characteristic,  as  they  are  in  America. 
Ostrea  is  large  and  numerous,  large  Pectens  occur,  though  the  latter  are  per- 
haps less  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  than  in  America. 

"  The  conspicuous  place  of  the  Cardiums  in  our  Miocene  is  hardly  filled  by 
the  species  in  the  European  faunas,  where  also  we  find  a  notable  number  of  Iso- 
cardia,  Mactra  in  Europe  is  represented  by  Spisxda  in  America.  Panopea 
is  about  equaUy  conspicuous  in  both,  Cardita  more  so  in  Europe,  Astarte  in  America. 
Corhvla  and  Saxicava  are  equally  common  to  both  regions.  The  very  character- 
istic MytUoconcha  occurs  in  both.  A  host  of  uncharacteristic  forms,  such  as 
NucuUdoBy  Abra,  TeUina,  Ensis,  MacrocaUista,  Timocleaj  Ldma,  PhacoideSj  etc., 
are  common  to  both,  but  in  Europe  Venerupis,  Paphia^  Ea^tonia,  Lutraria, 
Cardili<if  Pecchiolia,  Congeria,  and  Adacna  are  found  with  no  American  Miocene 
equivalents.  CrassaieUiteSj  CrassineUa,  Agriopoma,  Rangiay  MvXinia,  Melina, 
occupy  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  position  on  the  western  continent,  where 
the  giant  species  of  Venus  make  their  first  appearance. 

"  In  a  general  way,  allowing  for  local  pecuUarities,  the  Miocene  fauna  of 
North  Germany  compares  w^ell  and  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Maryland,  while 
the  Mediterranean  Miocene  finds  a  closer  analogue  in  the  more  tropical  fauna 
of  the  DupUn  beds  of  the  Carolinas.  We  have  not  in  America  any  equivalent, 
faimaUy,  of  the  Congeria  beds  of  the  Upper  Miocene  of  eastern  Europe.'! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

The  most  distinguishing  formational  feature  of  the  Pliocene  is 
its  aggradation  deposits.^  This  is  a  consequence  (1)  of  the  excep- 
tional deformations  which  took  place  during  the  period,  and  just  before 
its  beginning,  and  (2)  of  the  recency  of  the  deposition  which  has  saved 
the  formations,  to  a  large  extent,  from  removal.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  similar  deposits  were  made  in  similar  amoimts  during  and  after 
other  periods  of  comparable  deformation,  but  they  have  been  largely 
swept  away  by  subsequent  erosion.  The  Pliocene  deposits  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  if  the  continent  remains  quiescent  imtil  another  base- 
leveling,  like  that  of  the  Cretaceous,  is  accomplished. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  the  method  of  terrestrial  aggradation  is, 
and  illustrated  in  a  small  way  in  almost  every  tract  of  diversified  topog- 
raphy, its  results  are  less  cleariy  recognized  than  those  of  most  other 
phases  of  sedimentation,  and  their  identification,  correlation,  and  pre- 
cise interpretation  are  attended  with  difficulties  much  beyond  those 
which  attend  typical  marine,  lacustrine,  and  fluviatile  deposits.  Of 
the  major  examples  of  Pliocene  deposits  of  this  class,  those  formed 
in  the  int(Tmontane  basins,  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  Great  basin, 
are  the  most  obvious  and  unquestioned,  though  largely  misinterpreted 
as  lacustrine  deposits.  Lacustrine  deposits  are,  however,  present 
and  extensive  in  this  region. 

*  In  its  broadest  sense,  all  sedimentan^  formations  on  land  or  under  water  are 
aggradational,  but  deposits  under  seas  and  lakes  have  their  own  distinctive  terms, 
marine  and  lacustrine,  and  depositvS  made  in  the  channels  or  on  the  flood  plains  of 
rivers  have  their  designations,  fluvial  or  fluviatile,  and  alluvial.  The  term  aggra- 
dation  is  coming  into  use  to  designate  a  group  of  complex  deposits  that  take  place 
on  land  partly  by  overburdened  rivers,  but  quite  largely  by  temporary  streamlets, 
slope-wash,  "  sheet-wash,"  and  miscellaneous  agencies  that  remove  material  from 
uplands  and  deposit  it  on  flat  lands,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed  here. 
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Ro.  459. — Map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Iwtter  known  parts  o!  the  Plioreno 
syetem.  The  conventiooH  are  ft«  in  other  maps,  except  that  the  area  of  the  Lafay- 
ette, along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cooHtx,  is  marked  by  vertical  daHhcs.  This  for* 
mation  is  doubtless  more  wide-spread  than  the  map  shows,  as  indicated  in  the 
teiEt.     Relatively  little  of  the  exposed  Pliocene  is  marine. 
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Over  areas  much  greater  than  those  occupied  by  lakes  in  Pliocene 
tinjes,  anr]  o\'er  tracts  which  ne\'er  fonned  parts  of  definite  flood  plains, 
brosul  aprons  of  detritus  brought  from  the  hi^ier  slopes  are  accumu- 
lating now,  and  similar  accumulations  were  quite  surely  mAlnng  in 
Pliocr-ne  times.  Such  accumulations  are  most  considerable  on  the 
flanks  of  mountain  ranges  where  precipitous  slopes  join  plains  of 
low  grarlient.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  wliere  the  climate  is  sub- 
arid^  and  the  rain  falls  in  sudden  and  copious  showers,  largely 
concentrated  on  tlie  mountain  heists,  while  the  thirsty  plains  below, 
covered  with  porous  wash,  quickly  drink  up  the  sudden  mountain 
floods  and  strand  the  detritus  \i-hich  they  brou^t  down  in  their 
swift  descent.  Most  of  the  \i-estem  mountains  of  America  are  flanked 
by  such  deposits,  ^-hich  sometimes  spread  far  out  upon  the  adjacent 
plains.  A  portion  of  these  deposits  are  of  Pliocene  age,  and  a  por- 
tion are  still  younger.  In  basins  occupied  by  lakes,  these  subaerial 
sediments  merge  into  lacustrine  deposits,  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  lakes,  are  more  or  less  interstratified  with  them. 
They  also  merge  so  insensibly  into  true  flood-plain  deposits  that  they 
canriDt  Ix?  systematically  separated  from  them;  nor  should  they  be, 
since  they  are  of  the  same  essential  nature.  If  slopes  are  suitable, 
deposit  s  on  plains  free  from  standing  water  are  likely  to  be  more  extensive 
tlian  laeustrine  deposits,  for  the  whole  plain  is  then  open  to  subaeriiil 
aggradation  frc»e  from  competitive  lacustrine  catchment.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  affinn  that  Pliocene  deposits  of  this  iy^  lie  concealed 
Ix'neath  later  accumulations  of  a  similar  sort  in  nearly  all  the  large 
basins,  and  at  tlie  bases  of  nearly  all  the  steep  slopes  in  the  western 
mountain  region.  Positive  proof  of  their  presence  is  difficult,  both 
Ix'causi'  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  from  later  deposits 
physically;  and  Ix'causc*  of  the  paucity  of  fossils.  The  Pliocene  deposits 
of  this  sort  which  have  been  identified  are  probably  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  that  exist. 

On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  erosion  was  the  dominant 
])roc('ss  in  the  Cordilleran  n'gion  during  this  period,  but  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  eroded  material  was  left  in  basins  and 
valleys  and  on  plains,  not  far  from  its  source. 

Ainonji;  tin*   format ioas  which  have   been  described,  usually  as  lacustrine, 
from  th(;  ar(»a  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  those  of  the  Great  basin^  and 
»  King,  Geol.  p:xpl.  of  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I,  pp.  525-543. 
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certain  parts  of  Ck)]orado  (North  Park,  North  Platte,  etc.).  In  some  cases  their 
areas  are  large,  though  their  boundaries  are  undetermined.  They  have  been 
assigned  thicknesses  ranging  up  to  1400  feet,  and  they  contain  much  volcanic 
debris.  They  are  said  to  be  unconformable  on  the  Miocene,  which  they  over- 
lap in  all  directions.  The  later  auriferous  gravels  *  of  California  (Fig.  460) 
already  referred  to  under  the  Miocene,  belong  to  this  class.  Their  deposition, 
begun  in  the  Miocene,  was  continued  into  the  Pliocene,  and  probably  even 
into  the  succeeding  period.  Deposits  of  similar  origin  probably  abound 
throughout  the  western  mountains,  but,  except  where  the  latter  are  of  glacial 


Fig.  460. — Section  showing  auriferous  gravels,  Ng^  overlain  by  rhyolite  tuflf,  Nr,  and 
andesite,  Na.  Length  of  section  IJ  miles.  (Lindgren,  Nevada  City,  Cal.  Special 
folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

or  fluvio-glacial  origin,  they  have  few  characteristics   which  distinguish  them 
from  later  deposits. 

Sedimentation  (Rattlesnake  beds)  appears  to  have  continued  during  the 
Pliocene  in  the  John  Day  basin,'  where  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  Tertiary 
beds  is  said  to  exceed  10,000  feet.'  Pliocene  beds  are  also  reported  from 
Idaho  (Idaho  formation),  where  they  overlie  the  Payette  (Ek)cene)  formation 
unconformably/  from  New  Mexico,*  Arizona,*  and  ^Icxico'  (Sonora).  Non- 
marine  sedimentary  beds  are  also  said  to  be  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
southern  Coast  ranges  of  California,*  and  are  reported  from  the  coastal  plain  of 
northern  Alaska,  where  the  sequoia  grew  •  in  latitude  70°,  or  thereabout. 

East  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  border  of  the  Great  plains, 
deposits  of  this  class  have  been  noted  at  many  points,  but  a  demon- 
strative interpretation  is  as  yet  generally  lacking.  Some  of  them 
have  been  referred  to  the  Pleistocene,  but  many  so  referred  are  prob- 
ably older.  In  many  places  these  formations  show  by  their  constitution 
that  the  source  of  their  material  was  in  the  western  mountains.     In 

•  See  references  to  Auriferous  Gravels  under  the  Miocene,  p.  274. 
'Merriam,  Bull.  Dept.  of  Geol,  Univ.  of  Cal,  Vol.  II,  p.  312. 

'  Merriam,  Bull.  Geol  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol  XII,  p.  496. 

•  Lindgren  and  Drake,  Nampa  and  Silver  City  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

•  Reagan,  Am.  Geol,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  84. 

•  Blake,  Sci.,  Vol  XV,  N.  S.,  p.  413,  and  Dumble,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XXXI, 
p.  696. 

'  Dumble,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol  XXXI,  p.  696,  XXIX,  p.  691,  125. 

•  Fairbanks,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  VI,  p.  565. 

•  Schrader,  Bull  Geol  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  249. 
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some  situations  the  gravek  have  been  shifted  repeatedly,  always  farther 
from  the  mountains  and  to  lower  levels,  with  the  result  that  they 
now  constitute  a  series  of  deposits,  of  somewhat  different  ages,  rather 
than  a  singk*  formation  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  definite  epoch. 

Here  arc  to  be  classed,  probably,  the  Xussbaum  formation  of  Colorado,^ 
and  equivalent  but  unnamed  bodies  of  gravel  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
New  Mexico,  and,  farther  from  the  mountains,  the  Goodnight  beds  of  Texas, 
unconformable  on  the  Loup  Fork,  the  Uvalde  *  and  Blanco  formations  of  the 
Hanu*  Htate,  the  latter  consisting  of  sands,  clays,  diatomaceous  earths  and  some 
limestone  '  (Ueynosa,  non-marine) ,  as  well  as  gravel.  Gravels  of  similar  age 
occur  in  KaiLsas  *  (often  cemented  into  "  mortar  beds ")  and  western  Ne- 
braska *  (Ogalalla  formation). 

Fornuitions  of  this  class  have  been  even  less  well  recognized  in  the 
Old  World,  but  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Indian  geologists,  it  seems 
probable?  that  the  great  Siwalik  f onnation,  a  derivative  from  the  Hima- 
layas in  their  rising  stage,  Ix^ongs  to  this  class.  The  enormous  and 
abnipt  elevation  of  the  Himalayas,  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  great 
Indo-fianges  plain,  presented  extraordinarily  favorable  conditions  for 
such  a  foot-plain  deposit,  and  the  Siwalik  formation  may  come  to 
be  the  classic  example  of  aggradational  deposition. 

The  juxtaposition  of  pn^cipitous  heights  and  flat  plains  is  not 
th(5  sole  condition  for  aggradational  formations.  A  less  sharp  differ- 
entiation between  f(HMling  and  lodgment  grounds  ^vill  suffice,  when 
adjustments  an^  favorable. 

In  th(»  Mississippi  basin,  far  from  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the 
west  and  the  Appalachians  on  the  (»ast,  there  arc  patches  of  gravel  on 
various  Jiills  and  ridges,  which  are  interpreted  as  the  dissevered  rem- 
nants of  a  once  more  or  less  continuous  mantle  of  gravel  and  other 
river  detritus.  Data  are  not  at  liand  for  the  definite  correlation  of 
tliese  gravels,  and  they  may  not  all  be  of  the  same  age.  They  are 
not  ()I(1(M'  than  late  Cretaceous,  and  are  older  than  the  glacial  drift. 
Tlie  source  of  this  material,  wliicli  is  almost  wholly  quartz,  quartzite, 
and  diert,  is  i)artly  local,  but  apparently  more  largely  from  the  north. 

*  WiiKsonhiirg,  Spanish  Peaks  and  Pueblo  folios,  U.  S.  Greol.  Surv. 
^  \'auji:lian,  Uvalde  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

■  Penrose,  1st  Ann.  Rcpt.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Tex.,  1890,  p.  63,  and  Durable,  Jour,  of 
Geol.,  Vol.  II,  p.  502. 

*IIawortli,  Geol.  Surv.  of  the  Univ.  of  Kans.,  Vol.  II. 
*l)arton,  19th  ^Vnn.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  IV. 
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The  similarity  of  these  gravels  to  the  Lafayette  farther  south  sug- 
gests their  correlation  with  that  formation.  Perhaps  a  better  view 
is  that  they  are  the  older  part  of  the  complex  series  of  river  deposits, 
shifted  repeatedly  to  lower  levels,  and  nearer  the  sea,  until  the  main 
part  of  the  series  is  now  near  the  coast,  while  only  meager  remnants 
remain  in  the  sites  of  original  deposition.  The  farther  these  remnants 
are  from  the  low  coast-plain  the  smaller  they  are  and  the  greater  their 
altitude,  and  if  the  above  interpretation  be  correct,  the  greater  their 
age.  In  other  words,  the  renmants  become  larger,  lie  at  lower  levels, 
and  are  presumably  younger,  to  the  southward,  where  they  seem  to 
grade  down  to  the  more  continuous  Lafayette  formation  soon  to  be 
described. 

The  patches  of  gravel  here  referred  to  are  found  in  Minnesota,^ 
Wisconsin,^  Iowa,  Illinois,^  Arkansas,*  Indiana,^  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  leading  topographic  features  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
have  been  developed  since  the  deposition  of  these  gravels,  for  their 
northern  remnants  are  on  the  crests  of  the  highest  lands  within  the 
areas  where  they  occur. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  phase  of  deposition  here  set  forth  in 
connection  with  the  Potomac  series  (p.  112),  and  the  phenomena 
seem  to  have  been  repeated  in  the  same  region,  in  much  the  same 
way,  in  the  Pliocene,  giving  rise  to  the  Lafayette  formation,  known 
earlier  in  the  Mississippi  basin  as  the  Orange  sands.  This  formation 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  occasion  of  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
that  it  merits  special  consideration.  It  should  be  said,  in  prudence 
and  fairness,  that  the  interpretation  here  given  it  is  not  unchallenged, 
and  the  alternative  views  will  be  indicated  later. 

The  Lafayette  Formation,^ 

The  Lafayette  formation  has  an  extensive  distribution  between  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  is  repre- 

*  24th  Ann.  Rept.  Minn.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  xxv. 
Ueur.  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  65ri. 

'  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  183;  see  also  references  given  in  this  paper. 

*  Geol.  Surv.  of  Arkansas,  Report  on  Crowley's  Ridge,  and  albo  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
Vol.  XLI,  1891,  pp.  359-377,  and  Vol.  XLII,  p.  252. 

*  The  fullest  account  of  this  formation  as  a  whole  is  that  of  McGee  in  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  References  to  other  accounts  of 
the  formation  in  sp>ecial  localities,  often  under  other  names,   are  aa  follows:   Safford, 
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sented,  if  our  interpretation  be  correct,  in  the  vaDeys  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. An  analogous  formation  is  found  on  the  Coastal  {dain  of 
Texas,  and,  by  inference  at  least,  this  is  associated  with  analogous 
deposits  on  the  Great  plains,  and  throu^  them  with  the  intennontane 
deposits  of  the  w^est,  already  mentioned.  The  term  Lafaj-ette  has 
been  usually  applied  only  to  the  formation  on  the  slope  between  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic,  to  that  in  the  Mississippi  basin  below 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  Texan  tract.  The  formation 
thus  limited  has  been  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  from  200,000  to 
250,000  square  miles.  It  lies  like  a  blanket  over  the  eroded  edges 
of  all  the  older  formations  of  the  region,  from  the  pre-Cambrian  to 
the  Mirx'ene.  It  extends  inland  from  the  coast  up  to  varjdng  altitudes. 
In  MisHissippi,  its  landward  edge  is  said  to  reach  an  elevation  of  500 
or  6(X)  feet;  in  Tennessee,  800  feet;  at  Austin,  Texas,  500  feet,  and 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  1000  feet^;  but  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  ele- 
vation is  generally  less. 

At  its  niountailiward  edge,  ragged  belts  of  the  Lafayette  forma- 
tion follow  the  valleys  up  into  the  mountains,  and  unless  our  identifi- 
cation.s  Ik*  in  error,  they  reach  back  through  the  gaps,  where  they 
an»  locally  interrupted,  into  the  intermontane  valleys.  Between  the 
valley  phases,  its  niountainward  edge  recedes  and  is  ragged,  and 
has  not  yet  lx'(»n  carefully  mapped.  At  its  seaward  margin,  the  for- 
mation is  inon^  or  less  completely  concealed  by  younger  beds.  It  is 
not  to  1k»  (loiibt(Hl  that  the  Lafayette  formation  or  its  equivalent  passes 
out  to  sea  JK'neath  these  younger  lx*ds.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to 
Ix'lieve  that  at  sf)nie  points  it  is  replaced  within  the  present  land-area, 
l)y  marine  IhmIs,  as  such  a  formation  is  very  liable  to  be  where  the 
plain  on  which  it  was  deposited  slopes  gently  to  the  sea.  But  such 
marine  deposits  as  can  lx»  correlated,  even  hypothetically,  with  the 

CicoI(,Ky  of  Tcnii.  (HIufT  Gravels),  and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1864;  Hilgard, 
Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Mississipj)!,  1800,  and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLI,  1860,  and 
Vol.  IV,  1872;  Loiighridge,  Kentucky  Geological  Survey;  Jackson  Purchase  Region, 
ISSS;  Geology  of  Illinoi.s,  Vol.  I,  pp.  417  and  447;  Salisbury  and  Call,  Geol.  Sur\'. 
of  Ark.,  llcport  on  Oowley's  Uid«e,  1889;  Hill,  hm.  Geol.,  Vol.  VII,  1891, -p.  368, 
and  (with  X'aufflian)  Uvalde  formation  of  Texas,  18th  Ami.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'., 
Pt.  II.  p.  r)(i();  l)unil)lo(Hlanco  Formation  of  Texas),  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  II,  1894,  p.  560- 
Sinitli,  !•!.  A.,  and  Johnson,  L.  C,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ala.,  1894.  For  synonyms  of  the 
formation,  sw  Am.  Geol,  Vol.  VIII,  1891,  pp  129-131,  and  Bull.  84,  U.  S.  GecJ. 
Surv.,  p.  328. 

•  .McGee,  loc.  cit. 
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Lafayette,  probably  correspond  to  but  a  limited  part  of  the  complex 
formation  whose  elements  are  many  and  intricate.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Appalachians,  the  formation  seems  to  be  essentially  continu- 
ous in  the  Tennessee  valley  as  far  north  as  Knoxville  at  least. 

The  base  on  which  the  Lafayette  formation  rests  is  of  slight  relief, 
and  appears  to  have  been  either  in  an  advanced  stage  of  erosion  when 
the  Lafayette  formation  was  deposited,  or  too  low  to  have  become 
notably  rough  as  a  result  of  erosion.  In  addition  to  the  relief  deter- 
mined by  erosion,  the  surface  had  a  gentle  slope  to  seaward. 

Thickness. — Like  most  sedimentary  formations,  the  Lafayette  is 
variable  in  thickness.  In  general,  it  thickens  seaward,  and  thins  in 
the  opposite  direction;  but  at  any  given  distance  from  the  sea,  it  is 
thicker  in  the  valleys  which  affected  the  surface  on  which  it  was 
deposited,  and  thinner  on  the  divides  between  them.  The  thickness 
ranges  from  nothing  to  200  feet  or  more.  Sections  of  20  or  30  feet 
are  common,  and  thicknesses  greater  than  50  feet  are  rare. 

Constitution. — The  Lafayette  is  a  very  heterogeneous  formation, 
composed  of  gravel  (and  occasionally  bowlders  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter),  sand,  silt,  and  clay,  variously  related  to  one  another.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  both  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous;  that  is, 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  its  material  wdthin  short  dis- 
tances, and  but  Uttle  more  in  great  ones.  In  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley,  where  the  formation  first  attracted  serious  attention,  and  whence 
the  name  is  derived  (Lafayette  County,  Miss.),  it  is  predominantly  of 
sand  and  gravel,  the  coarser  phases  along  drainage  lines.  In  these  tracts 
it  has  usually  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  flmdal  sands  and 
gravels.  The  formation  assumes  a  different  phase  over  a  broad  tract 
of  the  uplands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  away  from  valleys  generally. 
In  such  situations  it  is  composed  largely  of  silt  and  clay.  Some  of 
the  clay  is  of  exceedingly  fine  texture,  and  from  such  clay  there  are 
various  gradations  into  silt  and  sand.  The  formation  is  largely  com- 
posed of  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  older  formations  farther  up  the 
slope  on  which  the  mantle  lies,  chert  and  quartz  pebbles  making  up 
the  gravels,  and  other  insoluble  matter  the  fine  constituents.^  Tliese 
constituents  replace  one  another  at  short  intervals  and  in  various 
ways,  and   no   systematic  succession  is  observ^able.     Lens-like  masses 

*Hilgard  long  ago  pointed  out  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2G6,  1872)  that  the 
formation  contains  almost  nothing  which  can  be  oxidized  or  readily  dissolved. 
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nn*  not  iinooinmon.  Irrogiilar  stratification  is  the  rule,  but  some 
IMirtiniif*  t\Tv  not  UhUIcmI  or  latninateil.  Among  such  parts  are  singular 
Irnsi^s  of  s{uul  wliirh  suggi^st  an  rolian  origin.  While  assortment 
giMM^rally  |m»vails»  it  is  \rr>'  often  im^gular  and  imperfect.  A  singular 
|iehhlfM'arth  that  linds  its  anahigue  in  subaerial  and  flood-plain  deposits 
is  ronuuon.  but.  so  far  as  \\t  know,  has  no  representative  in  marine 
and  huMistrine  dt»iMv*its. 

Color.  IIh^  oolonition  of  the  formation  is  significant,  ranging 
fn>ni  briok-nnl  tlmnigli  various  pinks,  purples,  oranges,  and  j-eUows  to 
whito.  Ilu^  color  is  num^  irn^gular  than  the  composition,  bands, 
blotchos.  and  niottlings  diversifying  the  structural  units.  Where  an 
ancient,  if  not  the  original,  surfact^  of  the  Lafayette  is  presen-eil  by 
an  ovrrlying  defHv^it.  such  as  the  hx*ss,  there  is  often  a  highly  colored, 
sub-surfaci^  none.  anaU>ginis  to  the  sul)-surfjice  coloration  of  the  later 
de|Hv»*i(s  which  co\Tr  it.  'lliis  colomtion  is  partly  inherent  in  the 
material,  but  tnon*  largi^ly  the  n^sult  of  a  thin  cotiting  of  red  ferric 
oxide  iMVM^Ioping  the  gmins.  Its  sipiificance  is  thought  to  lie  in  its 
sug)D'!^tion  of  the  climatic  contlitions  which  accompanied  or  followed 
tho  d<^|Hvsition  of  the  formation,  conilitions  under  which  the  deposi- 
tional  action  of  sub  surfa«>*  waters  was  greater  than  their  leaching 
ctTects.     S\ioh  conditions  an*  assignable  to  effective  drv'  seasons. 

Partial  removal  of  the  formation.— SiMuething  has  already  been 
siiid  with  n^ftMiMuv  to  the  pMu^ral  distribution  of  the  I^fayette  for- 
n\atiotu  but  it  is  !u>t  to  Iv  imdt^rstiHxl  that  it  occurs  everv'where  within 
tJM*  nn\'V  spvititNl.  As  a  n^sult  of  stn\un  erosion  the  fonnation  is 
discotuinuoiis.  i>v(*r  considon\blo  an^as,  it  cajis  divides,  but  is  absent 
fn>n\  \W  v.'dlovs  Ivtwivn  thon\.  In  many  places  its  renmants  are 
U^st  pn^scMAt^l  wht^n*  the  substnuum  is  n\sistant  rock,  and  less  preva- 
lent  \\l\on*  tho  suk^tn^tmu  is  n>ok  which  is  easily  eroded.* 

In  Mississippi'  and  Alabama  "^  a  considemble  belt  underlain  by 
tho  Shna  v Rotten^  Umostoiio  is  ossiMUially  free  from  the  fonnation; 
so  al>o  is  \\\o  Ivh  underlain  by  the  Jacksi>n  or  AMiite  Umestone,  and 
the  Kit    \nuiorlain  by  |\\rts  o\   the   Ixnwr  Eocene*  (Black  Bluff,  or 

^  >nu:]^.  i«s>l«^>   of  AlaK-ima,  1S*>4. 

•  lUic.ini.  Acr.  ami  lnx>l    of  Mivv  .  1S(W  \\  \ 
*>n.i:l.,  iit\>l.  Surv  of  Ala.   1S»>4.  p.  iVs. 

*  Moirtv  als*>  i^int.'s  out  the  aSm^iioc  or  inoAfTcmoss  of  the  fonnatioD  o\'er  ctl- 
cartHMis  jiulvtorTanos,12th  Ann,   Kojm     l*.  S    (rt\^.  Sun*. 
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Sucamoche  of  Alabama,  Flat  woods  of  Mississippi).  These  belts  are 
now  rather  lower  than  their  surroundings,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Lafayette  from  them  has  usually  been  assigned  to  subsequent  erosion. 
An  alternative  interpretation,  however,  seems  possible,  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge.  The  areas  from  which  the  Lafayette  is  absent  are 
mainly  imderlain  by  calcareous  formations.  If  they  were  di\ddes  when 
the  Lafayette  was  deposited,  and  if  in  later  time  they  have  suffered 
more  by  solution  than  adjacent  formations  have  by  erosion,  the  present 
relations  might  have  been  brought  about. 

Fossils. — Fossils  are  rare  in  the  known  parts  of  the  formation. 
In  the  unquestioned  and  representative  portions  of  the  Lafayette, 
all  are  of  land  plants  and  animals  (except,  of  course,  the  fossils  derived 
from  earUer  formations).  The  formation  is  much  dissected  and  un- 
usually open  to  observ^ation,  so  that  the  observed  rarity  of  fossils  must 
be  taken  as  really  representative.  As  already  remarked,  it  is  probable 
that  seaward  equivalents  of  the  Lafayette  contain  marine  fossils. 

Genesis. — As  here  interpreted,  the  Lafayette  formation  belongs 
to  an  important  class,  long  neglected,  but  now  coming  into  recognition, 
whose  distinctive  features  are  less  critically  famiUar  than  those  of 
marine,  lacustrine,  and  t}T)ical  fluviatile  formations.  The  preferred 
interpretation  is  as  follows:  After  the  Cretaceous  base-leveling  of  the 
region,  brought  out  by  Davis,  ^  Hayes,^  Campbell,  and  others,  the  Appa- 
lachian tract  was  bowed  up  and  a  new  stage  of  degradation  inaugu- 
rated. During  the  long  Eocene  period,  a  partial  peneplaning  of 
the  less  resistant  tracts  was  accompHshed.  This  was  sUghtly  inter- 
rupted by  the  Oligocence  deformation,  and  the  streams  mildly  reju- 
venated in  the  more  responsive  tracts.  During  the  Miocene  period, 
base-leveling  was  resumed,  abetted  by  relative  subsidence  along  shore, 
as  indicated  by  the  landward  spread  of  the  Miocene  sea,  and  the  open 
low-grade  valleys  and  abundant  low  cols  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  if  the  interpretation  here  given  be  correct.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Pliocene,  therefore,  the  Appalachian  tract  is  supposed 
to  have  been  affected  by  broad,  flat,  intermontane  valleys,  mantled 
by  a  deep  layer  of  residual  decomposition  products.    The  Piedmont 

*  Rivers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Geographic  Development  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  1  and  Vol.  II,  respectively. 

'Hayes,  chapter  on  south  Appalachians,  in  Physiography  of  the  U.  S.  and  19th 
Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  II;  Hayes  and  Campbell,  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Vol.  VI. 
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tract  Hkirtifig  the  AppflJAchi&nff  i$  stqjposBd  to  bftT^  been  f^y*^^^  on 
tl¥f  w^awarrj  ri^jcf  by  a  jjeneplaiii  near  9ea4e\-d,  and  on  ilie  oiber  a«3e  br 
tir^iarJ,  oj^'jj  valk'VH  of  low  gradient.  It  is  asBomed  \bsx  the  uprsrsid 
fx/M'iijg  wan  f(-lt  fin5t  in  a  relatii-ely  narrcnr  beh  akaig  the  pi^ieter- 
rnifU'^l  axx>^,  tlmt  tlK^  riHe  wacs  gradual,  and  that  the  liszng  arch  increased 
it«  bit'a/lth  an  it  rfj»ff.  The  fir5?t  bowing  along  the  a3d5  lejuvenaied 
t^M'  h<'a/l  wati^rn  of  tlie  Ktieams  which  reached  it,  and  the  surface,  deeply 
ffiautlif'i  \%ith  ni!^iduuin  accumulated  during  the  peneplaining  stage* 
jt'adily  funjii^tK^l  load  to  the  streams  in  flood  stages.  When  the 
Ktn'ainK  n*ar;lK^i  that  jxirtion  of  the  peneidain  not  yet  affected  by 
tin*  l>*iwj|jg,  th^y  found  theinwelves  loaded  beyond  their  competency, 
and  i^avf'  up  part  of  their  IrjarL  Thas  arose  a  zcme  of  deposition  along 
tl»^'  Uiwe^i  trarrt,  a8  illustrated  in  Rg.  461.    With  continued  rise,  the 


Via.  M'i\.  IlliiMfratirMi^  t}ie  profpiemive  kU^  of  arching  described  in  the  text,  and 
\\%i*  itttifftdanf  Mhiftirif  zorieM  of  depohition;  «-«,  flea-le\'el;  o,  original  peneplaned 
mirf;i/'<'  with  ^wAtA  Hiofje  to  Hea-<.*oa«t ;  a',  a",  cf"^  sucoeGsi\'e  stages  of  arching; 
//  //,  \t" ,  y\  Ktjf'fMfHHivc  ssorieK  of  depowtion  corresponding  to  stages  of  arching  a', 
</",  a'" .  Jn  the  Ktage  of  arching  repre«ented  by  a",  the  right  himd  portion  of  the 
pn'vioiih  /one  of  dcfx>ffition  iH  lifted  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  area  of  erosion.  The 
httHM'  proc4thh  i>t  carried  fartlier  in  the  next  stage  represented  by  a*" 


,fff 


nir)urjt.iinwar(l  border  of  the  depositional  zone  is  supposed  to  have 
U*en  hhift^'d  seaward,  and  the  pn;vious  border  elevated  and  subjected 
to  croAon,  wliili*  ilu»  rnatc»rial  removed  was  re-deposited  in  a  new  zone 
fartlMT  froin  the  axi.s  of  riw*. 

TIjus  tlic  procesH  is  pn»suinod  to  have  continued  till  the  border  of 
tlu*  ]i(\('(\  tract  passed  Ix'yond  the  present  sea-coast,  after  which  the 
whole  inanflc  was  sul)jo(!t  to  erosion,  which  had  reached  a  notable 
lU'^rri'  of  advancement  Ix^fon*  the  first  known  glacio-fluvial  deposits 
were  laid  down. 

1'hr  liypotlu^sis  nKjuires  tliat  the  aggradation  in  each  depositional 
zone,  when  at  its  maximum,  should  develop  a  plexus  of  streams  com- 
jK'tenl  to  fill  th(^  sliallow  valleys  and  spread  rather  generally  over 
the  low  divides  of  the  coastal  jxmeplain,  where  relief  was  slight.  In 
the  refz;ion  of  more  pronounced  valleys,  such  as  the  Tennessee,  the 
valleys  w(Te  only  partiiilly  filled.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  thc^  formation  was  once  continuous  in  the  areas  where  patches 
only  now  remain;    but  it  may  be  that  the  higher  divides,  especially 
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toward  the  source  of  sediment  supply,  were  never  mantled  by  the 
formation. 

As  set  forth  in  Volume  I,  the  overloading  of  streams  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  mode  of  precipitation  and  the  vegetal  covering  of  the 
region.  Diversif}ang  agencies,  particularly  when  attended  by  sub- 
aridity,  tend  toward  concentrated  precipitation,  which  greatly  acceler- 
ates erosion.  A  change  of  vegetal  covering,  generally  involving  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  protection,  usually  accompanies  a  climatic 
movement  toward  diversity  and  aridity,  particulariy  if  a  reduction 
of  temperature  attends  the  change.  All  these  abetting  agencies  are 
assignable  with  good  reason  to  the  Pliocene  movement,  not  only  on 
general  grounds,  but  on  the  specific  impUcations  of  this  formation, 
as  already  indicated. 

The  erosion  and  re-deposition  of  material  once  deposited  in  the 
manner  sketched  above,  is  regarded  as  an  important  feature,  and  the 
source  of  grave  difficulty  in  the  correlation  of  the  formation  and  its 
derivatives.  The  erosion  and  re-deposition  of  the  material  during 
the  deposition  of  the  main  formation  did  not  cease  there,  but  has 
been  in  progress  to  recent  times,  and  the  series  of  derivatives  so  closely 
resemble  the  parent  formation  in  structure  and  material  that  their 
reference  to  their  proper  stages  is  exceptionally  difficult.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  derivative  deposits  to  the  parent  formation  in 
structural  features  throws  light  on  the  mode  of  original  deposition,  for 
in  some  cases  the  later  method  is  certainly  known. 

If  it  shall  ultimately  be  shown  that  the  seaward  portions  of  the 
Lafayette,  now  concealed  or  imstudied,  are  marine,  the  preceding  hypo- 
thesis would  need  to  be  modified  only  by  supposing  that  as  the  feeding 
ground  of  the  streams  was  bowed  up,  the  coastal  border  of  the  plain 
was  submerged.  In  this  case,  there  should  have  been  estuarine  for- 
mations in  the  seaward  vallevs. 

The  chief  alternative  view  relative  to  the  origin  of  this  strongly 
characterized  formation  assigns  it  to  marine  deposition  ^  during  a 
stage  of  submergence  essentially  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  the  for- 
mation. This  hj'pothesis  has  been  faithfully  applied  by  geologists 
of  wide  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  and  abandoned  as  imtenable 
even  where  the  conditions  seem  most  to  favor  it.    It  is,  however,  still 

»  McGee,  12th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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env^rtiiinM  hv  orheis.  The  «iilficiiitips  ffelt  hv  tJiOK  who  Iiave  sJmlt 
iioni*ti  ir  :ipp  T  rhe  abspiw^  of  mnrine  fossils  ev^n  where  comfitions 
favcjr  rheir  pipservarum :  ll'  rhe  presence  <rf  structural  features  not 
iiienrii':il  -rirh  rhos^e  of  rypical  mnrine  (iepoats:  (3)  the  chemical 
roniiiri«'m.  parricuiuriy  the  high  ami  veiy  varying  oxidation,  and  the 
me:ujer  hy^irariim,  with  a  irenerai  absence  of  the  reiluction  phenom- 
ena «*onne(Te<i  wirh  oraanu'  action  beneath  the  sea:  (4)  the  topo- 
graphic relarit^m?  of  the  formation,  which  are  with  difficulty  retiucible 
to  rhe  rei^*uii»ire  horiaonraliirr :  ami  io»  the  abeence  of  eharacteristie 
j^hore  phenriHiena.  Tt*rrajcei?  have  imleeil  been  appealed  to,  but  they 
ai^  itn'al  :ir.d  iiiuhrnillv  coni^ii^tenc  with  one  another,  and  seem  better 
Ajasianahle  ro  Irjw  arraiiient  ^tr^tmi  t^rosion  throi^  which  this  formation, 
under  :\T.y  inrerprpfaiion,  nir^r.  havp  paj?eedy  in  ri:ang  from  its  primi- 
tiv*=^  love  Ao^c^  to  ix:^  pn*!?enT;  hi^dier  one. 

The  iri^^ii-'iippi  portion  of  rhi^  formation  wa^  formerly  assigned 
to  sdafir)-.fl:ni;U  a^'tion  ci')nnef*tetl  with  the  Pleistocene  ice  in\'asion5,* 
bur  rhi:^  ^:v  Itie  to  its  emineo^is  conflation  with  the  Xatchea  fonnation, 
whir^h  i."-  f-sHenrially  a  'lerivarive  fmm  the  Lafayette,  with  a  glacio- 
fiij\  i;ii   ^'''.nrir.sr^nt.      It   ir^st-   iinoonformablv  on  the  Lafavette,  with 

m  ml 

x\<iX-hA('  ^T''>^'ion  Fjr-twf^n  the  two. 

The  Atlantic  coast. — If  f'><sil>  be  the  test.  Pliocene  beds  of  marine 

oriiriri  h  j •  ^  r'it  little  dfvf lopnient  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  conti- 
h('W .  fr.  Florida  only  Cal<««sahatchie  beds)-  have  beds  containing 
rrw'irir/-  fo--i:-^  ux\y  fon.-i»i»  rabk*  extent  at  the  surface,  thou^  small 
f>fjt/r/-  y.Tf-  krioun  in  rKonria.  the  Carolinas.^  Virginia,  and  perhaps 
M;;-  ;;^;.'i-^  t*'.  Th^-  i.-ol.jt^'.l  ouicro{>s  in  Mrginia  and  farther  south 
ni;»  f/-  f/;irt'  of  a  fontinur.u^  foniiaiion,  chiefly  concealed  by  yoimger 
fl'po  it-.  TIk'  Uds  in  Ma.-safhu>etts  which  have  been  regarded  as 
riio^^ n^-  or-fur  i\\.  (kxy  Il^ad.^  whore  they  are  imconformable  on  the 
yi\\(t4'(]i{'.  FartlK-r  >onth  al.-o.  the  relations  of  the  Pliocene  beds  to 
th'ir  ruliHtnituni  is  h>cally  at   lea.st  one  of  imconformity.     The  time 

'  Hilfrinf,  A^.  ;iri(I  Gfol.  of  MiH<i>Mppi.  1860. 

'  \)'.x\\,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  31.  1SS7,  p.  IGl,  Wagner  Free  Inst,  of  Science,  Vol  14, 
Pf.  VI.  p    \VA)\,  Hull.  71,  i:.  S.  (\iH,\.  Sun\ 

'  I>;ill,  ('vtyMiiU  hMg  of  X.  f'iirolina  and  Wassemer  beds  of  South  Carolina.  Trans. 
Wmui'V  Vtvp  Inst,  of  Sci.,  Vol.   Ill,   Pt.   II,  pp.  201-17,  1892. 

♦  Dall,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  48,  1894,  p.  299. 
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relations  of  these  marine  Pliocene  beds  to  the  Lafayette  are  undeter- 
mined. 

The  marine  fossiliferous  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  con- 
sist of  shell  marls,  sand,  and  thin  beds  of  limestone.  In  Florida,  the 
marine  beds  have  a  thickness  of  but  a  few  feet.  The  gradual  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  marine  fossils  from  below  upwards  in  the  beds 
show  that  a  gradual  shoaling  of  the  water  took  place,  imtil  the  species 
proper  to  a  moderate  depth  were  replaced  by  those  characteristic 
of  muddy  shallows  and  tidal  flats,  and  finally  by  an  exclusively  fresh- 
water fauna.^ 

In  addition  to  the  marine  Pliocene  of  Florida,  there  seem  to  have 
been  coastal  lagoons  and  ponds  in  which  fresh-water  mollusks  abounded. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  sea  had  access  to  the  lagoons,  either  as 
a  result  of  sUght  changes  of  level  of  land  or  sea,  or  of  severe  storms, 
so  that  marine  fossils  are  sometimes  associated  with  those  of  fresh- 
water species.  In  addition  to  the  coastal  lakes  and  lagoons,  there 
were  lakes  in  the  low  interior  syncline  of  the  peninsula.^ 

The  Gulf  coast. — PUocene  beds  of  marine  origin  have  not  been 
certainly  identified  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States,^  west  of 
Florida,  but  they  cover  considerable  areas  farther  south.  Yucatan 
is  generally  covered  wdth  marine  Pliocene,  and  corresponding  deposits 
are  known  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  peninsula.'*  In  general, 
the  Pliocene  beds  of  the  tropical  portion  of  the  continent  have  not 
been  clearly  separated  from  the  younger  Pleistocene  beds,  \vith  which 
their  relations  are  said  to  be  close.  According  to  Hill,  the  great  inter- 
ruption in  the  Tertiary  history  of  this  region  was  in  the  later  part  of 
the  Miocene,  or  at  its  close. ^  In  the  Antilles  also,  PUocene  beds  are 
known  on  the  borders  of  some  of  the  islands.^ 

The  Pacific  coast. — On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  post-Miocene  emer- 
gence left  little  of  the  present  land- area  submerged;  but  a  little  later, 
coastal  depression  allowed  the  sea  to  encroach  upon  the  land  to  a 
slight  extent,  and  Pliocene  beds  were  deposited  unconformably  on 

»  W.  H.  DaU  and  G.  D.  Harris,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  84,  p.  191. 
'Ibid.,  Pe  goto  beds,  pp.  133,  324. 

'  The  upper  part  of  the  Grand  Gulf  series  is  referred  to  the  Pliocene  by  Smith 
and  Aldrich,  Science,  New  Series,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  836. 

*  Gabb,  Lumon  clays.     Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  Vol.  VIII,  1881,  p.  349. 
*The  Geol.  History  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions  of  Costa  Rica. 

•  Hill,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica,  1889. 
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X\if  Mioopue.  and  od  the  olier  fornrajinn*  ss  vdL  al  Taiioit?  points 
idoT4r  the  Tr»ir««^m  harder^  of  ibe  Pacific  suies.  In  no  case  do  ihe 
nmnTjff  Fliooene  beds  extend  far  inbnd.  tboo^  FGocene  be>ls  coo- 
taiiiiiig  iiiarine  ^iiatom?  are  s&id  to  have  been  indendfied  in  southern 
ArizoTia  up  to  efc^-adons  of  nwjiy  -KKK)  feet.*  Duiing  the  Pliocene 
nu}mifT^jif^.  it  faa^  been  thougtt  that  tbe  islands  <rf  southern  Call- 
foniia  fftoo^l  sonie  1300  feet  lower  than  now.-  Tbe  thickest  Pliocene 
IjfTtbi  of  tlif  continent,  so  far  as  known,  are  in  the  peninsula  of  San 
FrancLsco.  where  the  Merced  aeries  i  perhaps  partly  Quaternary.^  and 
not  all  riiarine.  as  lignite  shows;  attains  a  thickness  of  more  than  5S00 
UifXy*  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  where  the  thickness  of  Upper  Plio- 
rr^ffK-'  ''jjartly  flu\Tatile;  is  said  to  be  8000  feet.*  Recently,  a  series  of 
U-^li?  U'low  tlie  Merced  series,  aggregating  more  than  7000  feet  in 
tliickm-fv?  and  composed  largely  of  volcanic  debris,  has  been  assigned 
to  tlKf  Plioc^-ne.^  If  this  be  correct,  it  gives  the  Pliocene  of  the  Coast 
ran^^'  near  San  Francisco  bav  a  thickness  of  some  13.000  feet.  In 
th^'  San  Luis  Obispo  region  there  are  late  iliocene  or  Hiocene  for- 
mations ^Santa  Mai^rita  and  Pisma,  shale,  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
etc.;,  of  4oOO  fwt  Oiiaximum)  thickness,  OA-erlain  imconformably  by 
V\i(X'('U(*  lx*ds  ("Paso  Robles;  of  non-marine  origin,  1000  feet  in  thick- 
j,r -.  7  {y'li:.  444;.  Other  names  'San  Diego®  and  Wildcat,®  Cal., 
and  Mytilus,'*^  Ore.)  have  Ix^n  applied  to  the  marine  Pliocene  beds 
of  viirious  loralitios  on  the  Pacific  coast.*^     To  some  of  these,  as  the 

*  lilak^-,  Sci.,  Vol.   15,  p.  413,  and  Dumble,  Jour.  Inst.  3Iin.  Engineers,  Vol.  31, 

p.  (,'m;. 

* -f/iitli,  liJilI.  Department  Geol.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  XL  Re\Tewed  in  Jour.  Geol, 
Vol    Mil,  p.  ISi). 

''\\>o  Mr-r-.  Arnold,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  117-138. 

*  L.i.v-on.  linll.  I)f'pt.  r>fol.  Iniv.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  I,  Xo.  TV,  p.  115  et  seq.  The  uppe* 
j;;in-  of  ilio  Worct-d  of  Lawson  is  jmt  in  the  Pleistocene  by  Ashley,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad. 
S(ri  ,  2*1  S'-r  ,  \'ol.  \',  ])]).  312-37,  and  the  Messrs.  Arnold,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  X,  p.  135. 

'  \ltr.-.\,oy,  Am.  (kHj\.,  Vol.  29,  pp.  359-70. 

*  Law.-on,  >('.'u'ncv,  Vol.  XV,  p.  110,  1902.  The  correlation  of  the  beds  between 
tlie  .Moni^ny  h^low  and  tlie  Merced  above,  is  not  given  in  the  publication.  The 
ojiiiiion  iliat  tlw-v  are  Pliocene  is  e\pres.sed  by  the  author  in  a  letter. 

'  l"airl;ank.H,  San  Luis,  folio,  V.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'. 

*''riic-  .\Ir-vsrs.  Arnold,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  X,  p.  129,  and  Dall,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sri  ,  Vol.  VI,  1871. 

"  Lawson,  Bull.  Dej)!.  of  Geol.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  I,  p.  255  and  Ashley,  Proc,  Cal. 
Anid.   Nat.  Sri.,  2<1  series,  Vol.  V,  189.5,  pp.  312-331. 

'MV,ndon,  Am.  .\af..  Vol.  XIV,  LS-So^  p.  4n7.  and  Dall,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\-. 

"  .\  ^(hh\  review  of  the  Plicx'ene  and  Pleistocene  of  southern  California  is  given 

*hn  MoMDi.  Arnold,  Jour.  Gco\.,  \o\.  X,  pp.  Wl-*^. 
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Wildcat,  great  thicknesses  (4600  feet)  have  been  assigned.  Marine  Plio- 
cene beds  are  not  known  to  have  great  development  farther  north, 
but  beds  tentatively  referred  to  this  period  occur  up  to  elevations  of 
5000  feet  in  the  St.  Elias  Alps.^  It  has  been  thought  that  Vancouver 
and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  were  at  this  time  connected  with  the 
mainland. 

The  fossils  of  the  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  said  to 
indicate  a  climate  cooler  than  the  present.^  This  may  have  been  the 
result  of  a  broader  connection  than  now  between  the  Arctic  and  the 
Pacific. 

Crustal  Movements  of  the  Pliocene,^ 

The  tendency  to  crustal  movement  both  by  warping  and  by  faulting, 
which  characterized  the  western  part  of  the  continent  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Tertiary,  seems  to  have  continued  at  least  inter- 
mittently through  the  Pliocene,  though  the  movements  which  took 
place  during  the  period  are  not  always  distinguishable  from  those  of 
earlier  times,  or  from  those  which  took  place  at  its  close.  Deforming 
movements  often  extend  through  long  periods,  and  the  Pliocene  move- 
ments were  in  many  places  probably  no  more  than  continuations  of 
movements  begun  in  an  earher  period,  and  continued  into  a  later. 

About  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  there  seem  to  have  been  wide- 
spread crustal  movements  in  most  parts  of  North  America.  They 
resulted  in  increased  height  of  land,  and  the  time  of  active  erosion 
which  followed  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Ozarkian  ^  or  Sierran  * 
period.  In  the  east,  the  region  overspread  by  the  Lafayette  formation 
was  somewhat  higher  than  now,  and  in  reaching  this  position,  it  was 
perhaps  somewhat  deformed,  though  by  no  means  all  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  topographic  distribution  (p.  302)  are  to  be  ascribed  to  defor- 
mation, if  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  formation  be  correct.  With 
the  elevation  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  coast  line  was  probably  shifted 

»  Russell,  National  Geol.  Mag.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  171-2. 

'Dall,  op.  cit.,  and  the  Messrs.  Arnold,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  X,  p.  125. 

»  LeConte,  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  167,  1886,  Bull.  Geol  Soc.  Am.,  Vol,  II. 
p.  329,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  VII,  p.  546,  1899;  Herehey,  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  620,  1896; 
McGee,  12th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol  Surv.  and  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  796;  also  King, 
op.  cit.,  and  Dutton,  Mono.  I,  U.  S.  Geol  Surv. 

*  Herehey,  Science,  Vol.  III.  p.  620,  1896. 

*I.eConte,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  VII,  p.  529. 
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■r-i-'-js^*  '/  >''.*-l  -7    j^izr:  i^:   >cr^-^:c-     C:cLtir>er.:Al  creep 

Vvr;.  V ;,  .*  'ir ,.  T:>-  *-^rl>-r  ir-":jiL:ri:<i  :Li:  :i>r  lacii  alonr  the  Atlantic 
Hz'^fur :  :r.  *-*  r^v*-  •ror^i  :y.iX»  :•.  3CC»>  :^*n.  or  j^Aap?  e\-en  7000 
t//  J2^//i  f'^<  •  ary>v«^r  !:•  rr^-^:::  >v-l,  •...  illow  oc  the  excavation  of 

l)\,n!,'/  T.vr  f/^/-t-Iji;:iy*-**^-  i:,:^r.'iu  of  f-fc-vatioo  anJ  erotaon  along 
t(/  A»i;if;tir  ''^/?j.-^  rr/i^'h  of  rrj^  nAiit^rial  of  the  mountain-ward  eiige 
of  'h'   L'jf;jy'Tt/'  {fjniiii^ioTi  v/a^-  -riift^l  ?eawarl.  aad  redeposited  along 

th'    lo/.'-;  'o^jr-^r  of  t}/'  -^r«-ii::i.-. 

Ir,  t},<-  Mi--i--ii;fii  ha-i:.  'Ivn-  wa.-  alr?o  notable  elevation  at  this 
Uti^f  It  •/-<-?.';-  j/r--ibl''.  or  j/rhafr:^  ^'ven  probable,  that  the  evolu- 
tion, of  *'\.f  \fj\unip:i\  j;liy-ioirra}/liK-  IVatu^H^  of  the  interior,  so  far  as 
t\nf  to  *ifi'\()\i.  \/'^:iu  -.vith  Tjif-  Ozarkian  epoch,  though  the  study 
of  thr  ^.ol fit  ion  of  tti/-  to[;oirrai»hy  of  this  region  has  not  advanced 
.•o  \:ii  ;i  to  Hiak'-  ttii.-r  roii'lu.-iori  cf'rtain.  The  amount  of  uplift  in 
ilii  /'j.'iof/  ;jf  tlii-  tiriM-  wa-  probably  lej?s  than  has  sometimes  been 
<  -in/j.iOfl. 

Ill  i|j«'  u<-f,  too,  th'*n-  wrrr*  notable  jx)st-Tertian'  movements. 
'I'll*  pl;ih;iii  n-;:ion  was  in  proc'<ss  of  uplift,  periodically,  throughout 
tli<'  T'fiiaiy,  <linin;r  whifh  it  has  lx*cn  estimated  to  have  imdergone 
iin  i\i'\:\\\nii  of  JO.fKK)  f(*('t  M)uU()n),an<l  a  degradation  of  12,000,  leav- 
ing' il  s(K)0  \ci'\  .ibovf  s<*a-hvc'l.  How  much  of  this  is  assignable  to  the 
Hirjf.in  rpocli  is  uncJTlain.  II  was  Dutton^s  view  that  the  Colorado 
pl.'ih'.Hi  \n;i,  :()  rlrvalcMJ  ;i(  lliis  tiuic  as  to  rcjuvenate  the  Colorado 
|{i\ri,  ;in(|  ili;i(  ihf  cultinj^  oi  its  inn(T  ^orge  some  3000  feet  (maxi- 
niiitM)  ImIow  I  he  (Miter  (p.  27.")),  was  th(»  work  of  later  times.     More 

'  l.i('un(<«,  op.  »ii  ,  and  S|K'nciT.  An».  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  1-15,  1905. 
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recent  studies  indicate  that  even  the  outer  and  broader  part  of  the 
valley,  the  esplanade,  is  younger^  than  was  formerly  thought,  per- 
haps post-Sierran,  and  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  the  inner  gorge 
is  not  the  topographic  result  of  rock  structure,  rather  than  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  later  uplift.^  If  the  whole  of  the  canyon  is  post-Sierran,  the 
elevation  of  the  region  in  the  Sierran  epoch  (and  later)  must  have 
been  several  thousand  feet.  The  later  elevations,  largely  by  blocks, 
were  so  recent  that  the  fault  scarps  are  almost  always  ungraded  and 
precipitous,   and  independent   of  stratigraphy  and  drainage.^ 

In  the  basin  region,  faulting  and  deformation  were  in  progress,^ 
and  gave  rise  to  two  basins,  one  at  the  west  base  of  the  Wasatch 
mountains,  and  the  other  at  the  east  base  of  the  Sierras.  These  depres- 
sions prepared  the  way  for  two  great  Pleistocene  lakes  (Bonneville 
and  Lahontan).  It  is  probable  that  many  other  faults  between  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras  were  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  many 
cases  at  least  the  movement  seems  to  have  been  along  fault  planes 
established  before  the  Pliocene  period.  Some  idea  of  the  great  erosion 
which  has  affected  the  Uinta  mountain  region,  since  the  Eocene  at 
least,  is  gained  from  Figs.  462  and  463 


Fio.  462. — Section  across  the  Uinta  mountains  Pru,  Uinta  group  Proterozoic  (?); 
Crvi.  Ixxlore  and  Red  Wall  formations,  the  fonner  probably  (.'ambrian,  the  lat- 
ter Mississippian ;  Cla,  Lower  Aubrey,  and  Cxia,  Upper  Aubrey,  are  Carboniferous 
(Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian) ;  T  and  J,  Triassic  and  Jurassic  foiTiiations 
(Flaming  Forge,  White  Cliff,  Vermilion  Cliff  and  Shinarump  formations);  Ksl 
(Sulphur  Creek  and  Henry's  Fork  formations),  Ksw  (Salt- wells  formation),  and 
Kpr  (Point  of  Rocks  formation),  Cretaceous;  Ebc  (Bitter  Creek  group)  and  Ebp 
(Brown's  Park  group),  Eocene.     (After  Powell.) 

In  the  Sierra  region,  the  post-Tertiary  (or  late  Tertiary?)  uplift 
was  still  more  marked.^  The  earliest  Sierran  folding  of  which  the 
history  is  well  known,  was  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  i)eriod. 

*  Huntington  and  Goldthwaite,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Geol.  Ser.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  252. 
While  these  authors  do  not  state  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  canyon,  they  say 
that  "  the  canyon  cycle  (of  erasion)  must  include  at  least  the  later  part  of  the  glacial 
epoch." 

*  Davis,  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  Vol.  XXXVIII. 
■  Huntington  and  Goldthwaite,  p.  248. 

^  King,  I'.  S.  Geol.  Expl  of  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I,  p.  542. 
•LeConte,  op.  cit.,  and  Diller,  14th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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"  What  kind  of  a  mountain  it  was  at  that  time,  how  high,  and  what  its  con- 
figuration, we  know  not;  for  the  continuous  erosion  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary times  had  nearly  swept  it  clean  away.  The  cycle  of  its  mountain  life  had 
reached  its  last  stages.  By  continuous  erosion  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  pene- 
plain, Nnth  its  wide-sweeping  curves  of  broad  shallow  channels  and  low-rounded 
divides.  The  rivers  had  reached  their  base-levels  and  rested.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

**  Then  came  the  post-Tertiary  rejuvenation  of  the  mountain  life,  by  the 
formation  of  a  fissure  on  the  eastern  slope,  the  heaving  of  the  whole  mountain 
block  on  its  eastern  side  with  a  great  eastern  fault  scarp;   the  transference  of 


Fio.  4()3. — Hcpresents  the  outline  of  the  Point  of  Rocks  formation  of  the  last  section, 
as  it  would  have  appeared  without  erosion,  after  faulting.  The  leng^th  of  the  sec- 
tion is  alK)ut  57  miles.  The  vertical  scale  is  the  same  as  the  horizontal.  The 
displacement  at  P  is  nearly  20,000  feet.     (After  Powell.) 

the  (Test  to  the  extreme  margin  uith  great  increase  of  the  western  slope  and 
coascquent  revival  of  the  erosive  energy  of  the  rivers.  Coincident  with  this 
in  middle  California  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  lava,  which  ran  in  streams 
down  the  w(\storii  slo|x^,  filling  up  the  old  river-beds,  and  displacing  the  rivers. 
The  (lisi)la(O(l  rivers,  with  recently  and  fiercely  aroused  energy,  immediately 
conunenced  cutting  new  channels,  which  are  now  3000  to  6000  feet  deep,  and 
far  Ik'Iow  the  old;  so  that  these  latter  are  left  ^\'ith  their  lava-covered  gravels 
high  up  on  the  present  divides.     This  was  the  work  of  the  Ozarkian."  * 

Not  only  tli(*  doep  canyons,  but  all  the  scenery  of  the  high  Sierras 
is  post-Tertiary.  ''  Its  bold,  riigg(Ml,  savage  grandeur  is  due  to  its 
extrcnu*  nH'cncy.  The  wildness  of  youth  has  not  been  tempered  and 
niellowcMl  by  a<i:(\"-  It  sliould  \k)  added  that  the  beginning  of  the 
nM'l(»\ation  of  the  Sierras,  after  peneplanation,  is  usually  placed  in 
lat(^  Mioeene  time. 

Near  tli(*  Pacifie  coast,  loo,  notable  changes  marked  the  closing 
sta^(^s  of  the  Plioc(Mie  and  the  transition  from  it  to  the  Pleistocene. 
In  soHK^  parts  of  southern  California  (Fort  Frazer,  Los  Angeles  Countv) 
marine  Pliocene  beds  an'  said  to  occur  up  to  altitudes  of  6000  feet,^ 
and  in  otliers  (San  Luis  Obispo),  there  was  folding  (Fig.  444)  and  fault- 
ing at  the  clos(^  of  the  Pliocene^,  while  the  shore-line  was  pushed  out 

'  I.cContc,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  520-530. 

'  Lo  Contc,  loc.  cit.,  p.  iySO. 

3  Ilorslicy,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  29,  p.  364. 
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to  near  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf .^  There  was  notable  fault- 
ing in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  of  California  at  the  end  of  the  Plio- 
cene, with  uplift  of  the  axis,  while  the  flanks  of  the  range  remained 
submerged.2  The  wide-spread  unconformity  between  the  Pliocene 
and  Pleistocene  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  further  index  of  the  great 
changes  of  the  time. 

There  are  submerged  valleys  ^  along  the  Pacific  coast,  as  along 
the  Atlantic,  but  their  excavation,  instead  of  following  the  Ozarkian 
uplift,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  post-Miocene  move- 
ment which  folded  up  the  Coast  range,  and  shifted  the  coast  line  west 
to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf.  Some  of  them  differ  from  the  sub- 
merged valleys  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  not  being  the  continuations  of 
existing  land  valleys.  The  late  Pliocene  movements  and  lava  flows, 
the  latter  filling  many  of  the  valleys,  so  disturbed  the  drainage  that 
the  streams  no  longer  reached  the  sea  at  the  same  points  as  before. 

In  Washington,  present  knowledge  seems  to  point  to  the  early 
Pliocene  as  a  time  of  prolonged  erosion.  The  crests  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  seem  to  represent  remnants  of  a  deformed  peneplain  which, 
carried  to  the  east  and  south,  is  continuous  with  an  erosion  plain, 
which  cuts  across  strata  (EUensburg  formation)  of  late  Miocene  ^  age. 
The  planation  must,  therefore,  have  been  later  than  that  part  of  the 
Miocene  period  represented  by  the  beds  concerned.  At  least  the 
early  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  if  not  most  of  it,  would  seem  to  have 
been '^'necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  planation,  so 
that  the  peneplain  can  hardly  be  thought  to  antedate  late  Pliocene 
(Ozarkian)  time.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  main  features  of  the 
present  topography  of  that  most  rugged  region  are  the  result  primarily 
of  late  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  erosion  on  the  peneplain  which  was 
uplifted  and  deformed  in  late  Pliocene  time,  and  secondarily  of  vul- 
canism,  which  has  built  up  the  great  volcanic  piles  (Rainier  and  others) 
which  affect  the  region. 

In  British  Columbia  also,  the  Pliocene  is  thought  to  have  been 
primarily  a  time  of  erosion.    According  to  the  interpretation  of  those 

*  Fairbanks,  San  Luis  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'Ashley,  Journal  Geol,  Vol.  III. 

»LeConte,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  325 

*  Smith,  Ellensburg,  Wash,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  also  Willis  and  Smith,  Pro- 
fessional Paper  19,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 


mi":  j*^;^  -i  iJi*^'*  wmt^  fir  ir  ui*^  rt-n^imf  cf  tiif-  rr-uiti  Xi«  i2T'e:i.iT 

lii^  vjali*'}-*  ^yn-^-jrip^^ci  icT  im*-  tiEF-  imo  fioriL-    T^  -nJirj  3air<  o? 

♦Tt'^a'v  at*-^j  Kt  tiii*  tin**-,  hu J  *?utj»4e':?a«rJx  trhjffciniig^i  izsiiO  lossi^  bv 
It   vxJ  ?>-  vi*^  ili2ti  iL*-  iiii>»^rp?»aiida:i?  -Kioci  iifcxie  be^eii  jklI  on 

phiSib^'y/:.  */i  lb*-  r^-cioL  f-':»rj(ieni*-d-  Tbt-  mDOJim  oc'  pasi-Mocene 
#^fr>.iotj  ijj  \])^  ('iv^'/a^if^.  h^'^corhim  ic»  Sniht  and  WIDis,  is  much  greater 
IhaTi  ihat  Jij  i}j''  ^iraud  Caj-vou  i^idfiri.  iictKfrdxxig  to  Dutton*?  inter- 
pn-i^iiojj.  but  i-  njoj*-  f'jrjui^^f^jA  irith  tbf  laiier  interpretAtioiis, 

}>^■inr:i'4^h*'  Ujov-ny^iji f  of  *}jf-  rimgeMc  tyjie  aeem  noc  to  ha\'e 
1/^7  *-tf:u]uuu  a^  ih'-  H<^^-  of  i}j«^  Pli<'K'*'ue,  but  such  movements  affected 
t)»'  >;jr,t;i  r  ruz  njoiiijlaiu*  of  CaJifomiii,  irf>ere  JDocene  Monterev) 
iiU'\  yii'ff'f-u'  M'-n-'-d  hK'i-  vcf-ji-  «Momied  together.-  After  the 
d'ion:>.'j*jorj  1  ji^-  raiJt^^'  i*  iljo^i^jt  to  have-  Jjeen  1000  to  1300  feet  higher 

O';  t;.<  Viljrjr..  th"  r]f>:/  f,f  i)jf-  Pliocene  must  be  looked  upon  as 
?i  ti"j'  <r  i::f  I'A  r-nj-tal  ijjf«v^  lur-ut.  a  critical  period  in  the  history'  of 
N^'^r  \r>)'r\fd.  N^  ^v  lau'i*  ^v^n^  nia/le  by  emergence  from  the  sea. 
ajj  .  ^  .'  ;.irj'i-  '.vr  rr-  d'-fonji^-l  an  1  rriiide  higher:  new  moimtains  were 
jjM'i'  .ji'i  oil  oufy  n juvr nat^'d:  streanLs  were  turned  from  their 
f(rn*-  jji  -<,]]i(-  \i\-A('('^,  aij'l  li^arlv  f-verv'where  started  on  careers  of 
inr  fr  f,  //I  iftivity.  llif-  Ozarkiaii  (']xx'h,  the  transition  from  the  Ter- 
tia; .  to  t}j(  M(  i-trK-r  ij*'.  w:,-.  so  far  as  North  America  is  concerned, 
an  *  \>()f\\  of  fi/rat  r  rosiou.  Th^-  fact  that  such  notable  changes,  with 
u^cvi'-A-i  i\  i-\i'\[iU()M  of  laud.  offurrf*d  during  the  epoch  next  preceding 
t|j^-  t'larial  jK-riod,  Ic^d  to  a  \vi<ir-spn'ad  Ix4ief  that  the  elevation  was 
\\\c  rww-c  (){  the  cliiiiatc  of  tljf  latter  jx^riod;    and  while  there  may 

'  Oaw-oii.  Science,  Vol.  Xlll,  1901.  p.  401 
^\.^lJey,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  434. 
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be  a  connection  between  them,  it  was  probably  not  in  the  simple  and 
commonly  accepted  sense. 

The  volcanic  activity  of  preceding  periods  continued  into  tiie  Plio- 


Fia.  464. — Map  and  section  of  the  Marysville,  Oal.,  volcano;  F.I,  Eocene  (Tejon  for- 
mation); Ni,  Miocene  (lone  formation);  Ql,  Quaternary  (river  gravels);  Na, 
andesite,  Nr,  rhyolite,  and  .Vo(,  andeaite  tuff.  Area  of  the  map  aliout  100  square 
miles,     (Lindgren  and  Turner,  Marysville,  Cal.  folio,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.) 

cene,  and  became  somewhat  pronounced  near  the  enti  of  the  period, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Cordilleran  system.  Some  of  the  late  igneous 
formations  of  the  Sierras,  and  perhaps  of  northern  California,^  belonged 
to  this  time,  and  probably  some  of  those  of  nearly  or  quite  every  other 
state  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Many  of  the  jjroniinent  \'oIcanic 
■  Hersliev,  Jour,  of  Geol.  Vol.  X,  pp.  37T-302. 


9U  cmOJXT. 

peak«f  uf  xl^  ipvffit  di£te  frcim  iJjk  tazne.  <r  liffier.  He  haVling  of  these 
<^^ie^  a]4ieaj¥  t/j  repiR»3it  tbe  Ikut  phue  <tf  ife  fPcioB^ad  penod  of 
vorlftaiii''  ar^dritT,  jrM  itf  tbe  |:n;2i:t  lam  fio«¥  jml  izunsMie  represmt 
tlAf!*  fraHW.    I>:Hiy7  eaues  in  nxunr  p2aoes  jve  probaisiv  to  be  JtJeiied 

to  ih^  misuft  perkxL 

Fortign, 

¥Tf/jn  c/juffkkraUe  area?  of  Eorope  forered  tnr  irater  daring  the 

MifM'^-t}f%  tli^-  wat-fTf?  retreai*^  hxe  in  the  pexiod,  or  at  its  dose.  The 
>*>a  rtill  f-m^Tw]  wijjp  part*  of  the  continenl,  azxi  at  some  points  it 
t'xU-j}*M  h^Af  at  thf  exjiense  of  the  land.  Southern  and  southeastern 
Krudaud,  JVlpujjj,  aud  jjerhaps  a  little  of  northern  and  parts  of  western 
Fran^^',  w^-n-  uu<h'T  wat^r  during  at  least  some  part  ot  the  Pliocene, 
f/tjt  th*'  Fu}>ni<-ni?f'rj(if'  was  not  evenndiere  continuous  from  the  Mio- 
€:f*ti«',  for  i]if'  VYux'sf^nf*  Kirrjf times  (some  parts  of  Belgium)  rests  with 
w*'lW''v<')ojx*d  uijconfoniiity  on  >Dooene  and  dder  beds.  The  sea 
#'0\'''n-d  ihu(']i  luon^  ext-f^nsive  areas  of  the  present  continent  about 
th*'  M*'dit^'rniii'*aij,  wh^^n^  parts  of  southern  France  (Rhone  basin 
sv^  f;jr  north  as  Lyon<),  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  were  still 
Fuhrfj^rfrr-d.  IV-yond  thr*  inland  margins  of  the  marine  Pliocene,  there 
an-  ]it''\''  of  lakr'  or  riv^r  origin.  In  southeastern  Europe,  brackish  and 
Halt  l;ik^-  rainr*  into  cxist^'n^f,  as  showTi  both  bv  the  fossils  and  the 
]tH".i]  d<  po-it,"  of  Halt  and  gypsum.  In  other  places,  sedimentar}' deposits 
wf-n-  iii'.ulf'  in  fn'slj  lakfs  and  river  valleys,  and  in  both,  remnants  of 
ir-rn  rt  rial  lif^-  an*  found.  Locally  (Turkey),  naphtha  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  tljj'   riioccn^'J 

'IIj^'  Ik(|s  deposited  at  this  time  show  a  culmination  of  the  ten- 
dency to  loe;i]  variation  chararterLstic  of  the  Tertiarj'.  This  was  the 
necey-.iry  result  of  the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  areas  of  depo- 
nition. 

In  lingland  the  lower  part  of  the  Pliocene  is  marine,  and  the  upper 
|)art  Incust  rine,  fluvial,  and  ];luvial,  as  if  the  sedimentation  shut  out 
the  sea.  The  system  hen'  attains  a  maximum  thickness  of  between 
](K)  and  2(K)  feet.  lien*  Ixlong  tho  beds  known  as  Coralline  Crag, 
Wealden  (Vag,  Norwich  Crag.  Chillesford  Crag,  and  Wej'bum  Crag, 
names  applied  to  layers  often  no  more  than  10  feet  in  thickness. 

>  English,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  1902,  p.  80,  and  1904,  p.  265. 
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In  Belgium  the  thickness  of  the  system  is  much  greater,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  sand.  In  France  the  system  contains  volcanic  mate- 
rial mingled  with  the  sedimentary.  The  marine  beds  of  southeastern 
France  (Rhone  basin)  are  unconformable  on  older  rocks,  and  reach 
an  elevation  of  1150  feet.  They  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
and  their  limit  in  this  direction  marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  depo- 


Fio.  465. — Sketch-map  of  Europe  during  the  Pliocene  period.  The  broken  lines 
indicate  ureas  of  lacustrine  and  non-marine  deposition.  The  full  lines,  the  area  of 
nmrine  deposition.     (Aft«r  De  Lapparent.) 

sition  in  the  southern  PUocene  sea.    The  materials  are  largely  uncon- 
solidated. 

Among  the  alluvial  and  lacustrine  beds  of  the  period,  those  of 
the  basin  of  Mayence  shoidd  be  mentioned.  They  contmn,  along 
with  the  ordinary  varieties  of  sediment,  lignite,  with  plants  of  North 
American  types.  In  the  Vienna  basin  also  are  Pliocene  deposits, 
brackish  \vater  beds  below  and  fluvial  beds  above.  In  Italy  only,  do 
the  Phocene  beds  attain  massive  development.  Along  the  Apennines, 
the  system  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1600  to  3000  feet 
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ill  thirkiioss,  and  in  Sicily  2000  feet.  Limestone  as  well  as  clastic 
UmIs  rntor  into  the  s\-stom,  and  they  occur  up  to  heists  of  3000  feet. 
Stnlinirntation  \\*:\s  ImniRht  to  an  end  by  the  movements  which  culmi- 
natfMl  ill  (he  outbnwk  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  Italian  volcanoes. 
V.{  na  at  least ,  \\-;is  first  submarine,  for  its  older  tuffs  are  interstratified 
with  marine  IkhIs,  loiter,  by  elevation,  or  by  the  upward  growth  of  the 
vc^leanie  eoncv*^,  or  lx>th,  the  emptions  became  subaerial. 

Marine  TlioetMie  is  knouii  in  Eg\-pt,  where  the  sea  is  thought  to 
ha\n^  exteiulinl  up  the  Nile  to  Assuan.  The  formation  of  the  rifts  of  the 
\M  S>a  and  the  Ctulf  of  Suez,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Pliocene  period,* 
thoujch  the  rift  origin  of  thev^^  depressions  has  not  been  universally 
nee«^pt«Hl/''  PHoetMie  IkhIs  have  also  been  reported  from  Tibet  ^  (non- 
mariiu  \  India,*  Horm^v^  and  the  Philippines.® 

The  Life  of  the  Pliocene. 

The  land  plants.— The  Pliocene  was  characterized  by  a  still  fur- 
ther sortinc  out  of  the  mixed  flora  of  pn^viou^  periods,  and  by  the 
so\ithorly  mijrnition  of  what  an^  now  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants. 
Whether  then^  w^is  a  northerly  shifting  of  the  opposite  class  of  plants 
has  not  Ihmm\  deteriniiuHL  In  southern  France  there  were  still  some 
sjVMMr^  ideniiocd  with  tht>st^  now  Hving  in  the  Camiries.  In  Europe 
giM\(  rally  also.  \\\v\v  was  siill  much  commingling  of  species  that  have 
sinet^  Uvoiue  pM^i;raphioally  s<^paratetL  Some  of  this  was  separation 
in  liM\i:itudt\  and  d^vs  no!  carry  climatic  sujgjiestiveness.  There  were 
soiut^  p  !\cn»  that  have  simn^  Kvn  ilriwn  east\varil  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  so!\u^  that  an^  ntnv  chanuMcristic  ty|x*s  in  North  America,  and  so 
thctlora  had  a  so!\icwhat  AnuTican  asjxH*t.  Tlie  tenor  of  available 
evidi  nvH\  howx^vcr,  indicates  not  only  a  pMieral  differentiation,  but  a 
movonunl  in  latitude  antecedent  to  the  present  distribution  and 
adaptations  of  the  plants.  This  has  usually  been  interpreteti  as  sig- 
nifvi:\i:  a  i^rv^cn^ssive  nM*rij::tMation  of  the  earth's  climate,  consonant 
with  tlu^  conception  ot*  a  pn^izn^ssivc  cvH^ling  of  the  globe,  and  an  approach 
to  a  jvnnancnt  conilition  o\  nMriiri^nuion;  but  other  lines  of  evidence 

»  Ivirnm  ;uul  Hinno.  rnx>l.  Mai:.   UXU.  p.   lod. 
=  Monr.oll.  UmI.  Mail.  llV;^,  P-  .">4s. 
M.yaokkor,  Q.  J.  O   >..  Vol.  I.Vll.  p.  i>V2 

*  t>Kih:un  Tt^^K^gj-  of  ImiiA. 

*  Molomrniat,  (ieol.  V.x\y\.  in  Central  IV»rn<>o.  Hcv,  CeoL  Mag,,  1903,  p,  1?0. 

*  l^vktr.  Jlst  Ann.  Kept.  T.  S.  Cci^l  Sun\,  Pt.  III. 
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do  not  altogether  tally  with  this  conception,  and  suggest  rather  that 
this  was  but  one  of  the  oscillations  of  cUmate  that  must  now  be  recog- 
nized as  marking  geologic  history.  That  the  climate  was  becoming 
<liflferentiated,  and  on  the  whole  cooler  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier 
Tortiarj'  periods,  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  land  animals. — The  historv  of  the  mammals  continued  to  be 
the  one  great  center  of  interest.  Three  important  features  characterized 
it:  (1)  A  notable  intermignition  of  the  continental  faunas,  including 
those  of  North  and  South  America,  (2)  the  initiation  later  of  the  present 
ilivergence  between  Old  and  New  World  types,  and  (3)  the  culmina- 
tion and  perhaps  initial  decline  of  the  evolution  of  the  placentals,  the 
human  and  domestic  species  aside. 

The  accelerated  intermigration  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  land  connections  brought 
about  by  deformative  movements.  The  precise  nature  of  these  land 
connections  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  all  the  details  necessiirs'' 
to  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  biological  events  of  the  period. 
There  arc  outstanding  problems  as  to  the  extent  and  continuity  of 
the  the  connections  between  Eurasia  and  America  at  the  north\vest 
and  at  the  northeast,  but  the  evidence  of  good  migrator)'  routes  for 
the  land  animals,  during  a  portion  of  the  period  at  least,  may  be  accepted 
as  conclusive.  There  are  also  strong  hints  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  a  selective  bridge-and-barrier  which  affonled  free  passiige 
for  some  species  and  shut  off  others,  and  this  is  assignable  to  increasing 
cold  in  the  later  stages  of  the  period,  leading  up  to  the  glacial  jx^riod 
which  followed.  This  was  probably  the  chief  influence  in  developing 
the  divergence  between  the  mammals  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds, 
for  this  divergence  affects  mainly  the  warm-latitude  species. 

The  connection  between  North  and  South  America  introduced  a 
biological  movement  of  dramatic  interest.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  effective  isthmian  thorouglifare  for  land  aninuUs  between 
the  earliest  Eocene  and  the  Pliocene  or  thereabouts,  when  a  wav  was 
opened.  During  the  time  of  the  Eocene  connection  a  few  mammalian 
types  seem  to  have  sent  representatives  into  South  America,  and  these 
had  evolved  on  distinctive  lines  in  the  interval.  A  verj^  remarkable 
group  of  sloths,  armadillos,  and  ant-eaters  had  developed  from  an 
edentate  stem:  strange  hoofed  animals  of  orders  unknown  elsewhere 
(Typotheria,  Toxodontiaj  Liiopternu)  had  arisen  from  some  very  yriuur 
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tive  ungulate  fonn;  monkeys  of  the  South  American  tirpe  had  evol\-ed 
probably  from  a  North  American  Eocene  lemuroid,  while  rodents  of 
the  porcupine  type,  but  not  of  other  orders,  had  been  derived  from 
some  unknown  immigrant  form.  That  the  connection  was  only  par- 
tial or  very  temporary,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  absence  of  most 
of  the  great  North  American  groups,  such  as  the  creodonts,  carnivores, 
condylarths,  artiodactyls,  perissodactyls,  and  insectivores.  The  absence 
of  proboscidians  implies  a  lack  of  connection  between  South  America 
and  Africa,  where  these  forms  had  been  developing  during  the  Ijocene 
and  Miocene.  Many  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  marsupials  closely 
similar  to  those  of  Australia  lived  during  this  inter\^al  in  South  America, 
implying  either  connection  in  that  direction,  or  pronounced  parallel 
evolution.  If  the  former,  it  is  unknov^Ti  whether  the  migration  was 
toward  or  from  South  America.  This  remarkable  South  American 
fauna  is  a  striking  instance  of  evolution  on  a  large  scale  in  comparative 
isolation,  and  in  relative  freedom  from  the  severe  stimulus  of  effect ive 
comp(»tition,  powerful  carnivores,  and  shifting  geographic  relations.^ 

On  the  op(»ning  of  connection  between  the  two  Americas  in  Plio- 
cene times,  the  faunas  of  each  division  invaded  the  other.  Horses, 
mastodons,  deer,  carnivores  of  the  dog  and  cat  famiUes,  llamas,  and 
tapirs  from  the  north  invaded  South  America,  while  certain  gigantic 
sloths  (Megatherium J  Mfjlodon,  Megalonyx,  and  Glyptodon)  invaded 
North  America.  The  latter  group  did  not  maintain  themselves  in 
North  Anierica  beyond  the  Pleistocene  period,  whether  because  of 
the  pliysical  environment,  the  ice  invasions,  or  the  struggle  with  a 
sufX'rior  fauna,  cannot  be  afTirmed.  The  northern  invaders  were  more 
successful  in  South  America  though  not  conspicuously  so,  as  only  a 
portion  of  them  have  living  (l(\scendants  there. 

That  thf*  extraordinary  evolution  of  the  undomesticated  placentals 
ex]H'ricncf'(l  a  (l(»rline  at  the  closc^  of  this  period  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  frlacial  invasions  that  followed,  and  of  the  even  more  potent 
influence  of  man. 

During  the  pc^riod,  the  evolution  of  the  mammals  pursued  essentially 
the  same  linos  as  before.  The  herbivores  continued  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most, as  well  as  the  fundamental  place.  Both  the  odd-  and  even-toed 
ungulates  conii)leted  their  deployment  into  all  their  present  families^ 

'  VoT  late  data  see  the  Reports  of  the  Trinceton  University  expedition  to  Pata- 

^'onia,  KS90-99. 
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and  very  generally  into  their  present  genera,  and  were  also  represented 
by  many  genera  and  numerous  species  which  are  now  extinct.  A  list 
of  Pliocene  families  would  be  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  those 
now  living.  The  evolution  of  the  horse  was  advanced  to  the  existing 
genus,  Equics.  The  hornless  rhinoceros  continued  in  North  America 
till  near  the  close  of  the  period,  and  then  passed  away.  The  horned 
branch  flourished  in  the  Old  World,  while  the  tapir  disappeared  from 
Europe.  Giraffes  and  giraflfe-like  animals  {Samotherium,  Helladotherium, 
Sivatheriunif  Bramaiherium,  Vishnuiherium),  some  of  them  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  invaded  southern  Europe  and  Asia,  coming  probably  from 
Africa.  The  three  last  named  have  been  found  in  the  great  SiwaUk 
formation  of  India. 

The  giants  of  the  period  were  the  proboscidians.  The  Dinothe- 
rium  may  be  regarded  as  an  aberrant  side  branch  that  suffered  the 
usual  fate  of  such  branches — early  extinction.  It  was  somewhat  widely 
distributed  in  Europe  and  has  been  found  in  India,  but  is  not  known 
to  have  reached  America.  The  mastodons  seem  to  have  occupied 
all  the  continents  during  the  Pliocene,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
elephant  reached  the  American  continent  before  the  Pleistocene. 
Some  of  the  early  mastodons  had  tusks  in  the  lower  as  well  as  upper 
jaw  (Tetrabelodon),  but  the  most  of  the  Pliocene  species  had  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw  only,  in  the  adult  state  (Dibelodon).  The  mastodons 
were  very  closely  related  to  the  elephants,  and  are  most  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  teeth,  the  molars  of  the  former  being  crowned  by 
conical  tubercles,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  marked  by  transverse 
folds  of  enamel,  separated  by  cement  (Figs.  466  and  467).  The  ele- 
phants appear  to  have  flourished  abundantly  in  Europe,  and  with  the 
associated  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotamuses  gave  to  the  European 
fauna  an  African  aspect. 

The  carnivores  of  both  continents  flourished  and  perhaps  gained 
somewhat  upon  the  herbivores;  at  any  rate  they  put  a  severe  tax  on 
the  herbivores,  forcing  still  further  adaptations  in  the  line  of  alert- 
ness, sagacity,  speed,  and  defense,  and  gaining  similar  qualities  them- 
selves. Besides  most  of  the  existing  genera,  the  ferocious  "  saber- 
toothed  tiger ''  (Machccrodus)  and  some  other  extinct  forms  still  existed. 
The  rodents  appear  to  have  held  about  their  present  place  relatively. 

Supreme  interest  attaches  to  the  development  of  the  primates  in 
this  period,  but  as  yet  the  data  are  limited  and  are  likely  to  remain 
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m  iritil  'hf  •rrtpv:^\  rf^on-a  if  rhp  Old  WorW  an*  moip  fully  studied, 
f/>r  'ti'-  '■hi*^  f^vJuiion  w'ltw*  "o  hav  ralu>n  placi'  there.  Xo  lemains 
rA  JTti'ir'^i*!''  'vr  of  rhwr  'U^wpniLinis*  hav<^  bi*ii  found  in  the  PUocene 
tz-il^  '.f  S'lT^tt  Anwrw-a.     fn  Fjirop*'.  ail  ^iirh  nMnaini>  thus  far  recovered 
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Ii/ivf  (icfii  liiiiifffi  to  fJic  midiilf;  anrl  southfim  portions,  a  limitation 
w)iii')i  If  iiiirtjly  arridctilnl,  iiiiil  which  probably  implies  that  the  cli- 
(iHifc  (if  tiorllicni  Kiin)|)<'  wiv.  ftlrr-aily  Ix^coraing  uncongenial  to  the 
|iriiiiiilr'P.    'I'licn'  lire  imlc'il  mIkms  of  a  gradual  abandonment.    The 
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range  in  Euro|)o  in  llic  l:tlc  Pliocene  ami  early  I'Icistocenc  [X'rioJs, 
and  it  i^  still  the  mast  widely  distributed  member  of  its  family.  The 
best  known  of  the  Pliocene  tailed  apes,  the  Mesopithecus,  left  abundant 
relics  at  Pikerrai,  near  Athens.  The  Mesopithecus  was  closely  related 
to  the  present  Indian  Semnopithectis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Macacos, 
on  the  other.  An  allied  genus,  Dolichopithecus,  which  lived  in  France, 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  large  and  long  skull.    The  tropical 
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deposits  will  doubtless  tell  an  interesting  story  of  primate  evolution 
when  carefully  studied. 

Much  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  recent  date  is  that  of  the 
remains  of  a  man-like  skeleton  found  near  Trinil  In  Java  and  named 
Pithecanthropus  erectus.  The  relics  include  the  roof  of  a  skull,  two 
molar  teeth,  and  an  abnormal  femur.  The  form  of  the  last  indicates 
that  its  possessor  walked  erect,  in  a  sense  that  distinguished  it  from 
the  apes.  The  forehead  was  low  and  the  frontal  ridge  prominent, 
and  in  general  the  characteristic  features  were  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  lowest  men  and  of  the  highest  apes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  468. 
The  brain  volume  was  about  two  thirds  that  of  an  average  man.  The 
interpretation  of  these  remains  has  elicited  much  difference  of  opinion. 
By  some  they  are  thought  to  represent  a  dwarfed  and  diseased  man; 
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by  others,  to  belong  to  an  ancestral  tsrpe  between  man  and  his  m 
remote  ancestry,  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  simian,  but  an  independ< 
phylum. 

The  marine  life. — The  record  of  American  marine  life  on  the  Atlan 
coast  is  extremely  meager.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  period  1 
coast-line  was  probably  farther  out  than  it  is  now,  and  the  record 
inaccessible.    The  few  forms  found  are  very  similar  to  those  n< 


Fig.  4(»S. — Profile  of  the  skiill  of  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus  (line  Pe),  compared  v 
profiles  of  the  lowest  men  and  highest  apes:  Spy  I  and  Spy  II,  the  men  of  Spy: 
tlic  Neanderthal  man;  Hl^    a  gibbon  (Hylobates  leudncus):  Sm^  an  Indian 
(Srmnopithecua   ffuiurus)]    and   At,    a   chimpanzee    (ArUhropopithecus  troglodyi 
(After  Marsh.) 
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living.  On  tlio  Pacific  coast  there  is  a  better  representation,^  1 
even  tliis  ])robably  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  period,  t 
it  is  not  certain  whicli  portion  this  is.  The  fauna  is  very  similar 
that  now  living  in  the  waters  off  shore.  As  recorded  at  San  Ped 
it  has  many  sjx^cies  (18.5^7 ,  Arnold)  now  found  U\dng  only  at  poi 
farther  north,  and  most  of  the  other  species  are  now  more  abund: 
to  tlie  north.  This  has  led  to  the  inference  that  the  climate  was  tl 
somewhat  col(l(*r  than  now.  As  in  previous  periods,  the  gastropods  i 
})el(H*ypocls  greatly  predominated. 

>  Mem.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  Ill,  1903,  Ralph  Arnold. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PLEISTOCENE  OR   GLACIAL   PERIOD. 

Though  it  derives  its  systematic  name  from  the  fact  that  its.  life 
constitutes  the  closing  stage  of  the  transition  from  the  great  past  to 
the  present,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pleistocene  period  ia 
its  phenomenal  glaciation.  Ice-sheets  spread  over  six  or  eight  million 
square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  where  not  long  before  mild  climates 
had  prevailed.  Were  it  not  for  this  great  ice  deployment,  and  for 
its  profoimd  effects  on  the  conditions  under  which  man  has  developed, 
this  period  would  more  properly  be  joined  to  the  Pliocene,  the  two  con- 
stituting a  single  period  of  great  land  relief  and  oceanic  restriction. 
The  time  assigned  the  Pleistocene  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
average  geologic  period.  It  appears  that  the  later  periods,  as  a  rule, 
are  shorter  than  the  earlier  ones,  due  to  our  magnifying  the  import- 
ance of  events  that  are  near  to  us.  The  Pleistocene  expresses  tliis 
more  markedly,  perhapi,  than  any  other  period.  The  importance 
of  the  Pleistocene  period  has,  however,  been  greatly  increased  by 
recent  investigations,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  length,  but  also  in 
respect  to  its  diversity  and  its  bearing  on  humtin  evolution. 

(itmeral  DvftribuHon  of  the  Glaciation. 

More  than  half  of  the  area  of  the  Pleistocene  glaciation  lay  in  North 
America,  and  more  than  lialf  of  the  remainder  lay  in  Europe.  The 
glaciation  was,  therefore,  pronouncedly  localized,  as  was  that  of  the 
Permian  period,  and  proI)ably  also  that  of  the  still  earlier  Cambrian 
or  pre-Canibrian.  But  the  whole  world  felt  its  effects;  even  in  the 
tropical  regions,  glaciation  occurred  on  moimtaJns  where  it  did  not 
exist  before  and  does  not  now  exist,  and  on  mountains  now  glaciated 
the  ice  descended  to  levels  5000  feet  or  more  below  its  present  limit. 

The  southern  hemisphere  was  affected  as    well  as  the  northern. 
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hilt  to  a  much  less  (lc?gree.  In  Patagonia  and  Xew  Zealand^  glaciers 
crrfpt  (lo\wi  from  the  mountains  and  spread  out  on  the  lowlands  to 
notable  extents.  Glaciers  formed  on  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Tas- 
mania and  Australia  where  none  exist  now.  The  higher  mountains 
of  the  m\\i\\cm  hemisphere  generally  bore  ^ciers  even  in  low  lati- 
tude's. .'Vntarctica  was  presiunably  buried  beneath  ice  as  now,  but 
this  is  pun»ly  a  matter  of  inference.  XotaWe  as  was  this  ^aciation 
of  the  south(?m  hemisphere,  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  the 
depIojTnent  of  ice  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

In  Asia,  ic(»  fields  much  greater  than  those  of  the  present  time 
affecti'd  the  higher  mountains.  Though  its  extent  b  but  partially 
know^i,  fonner  glacial  work  has  been  recognized  at  various  points  from 
the*  Ix»banon  and  Caucasus  mountains  in  the  southwest,  eastward 
along  the  high  ranges  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  high  mountains  of 
China,  and  northward  to  the  ranges  of  eastern  Siberia.  On  the  plateaus 
and  lowlands  of  Asia,  ice-sheets  were  far  less  extensive  than  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  has  Jx^n  both  affirmed  and  denied  that  the 
Mongolian  plat(?au  was  glaciated.  The  northern  border  of  Siberia 
in  the  region  of  the  Taimur  peninsula,  and  again  in  the  far  northeast, 
was  covf^HMl  with  ico,  and  glaciers  descended  from  the  northern  Urals 
t(»  the  plains  of  th(»  Obi.  A\'ith  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Siberian 
tract,  all  the  Asian  glaciation  was  associated  with  high  altitudes. 

In  luirope,  there  were  large  glaciers  in  the  southern  mountains  and 
extensive*  i((»-sh(»ets  on  the  northwestern  plains.  Radiating  from  the 
Scandinavian  liigldands,  a  succession  of  great  ice-sheets  crept  forth 
upon  the  lowlands  of  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
jnum,  and,  apparently  crossing  the  shallow  basin  of  the  North  Sea, 
touched  the  shores  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  were  met  by 
ice  radiatin*:;  from  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain  (Fig.  528).  From 
tljc  Alps,  <.j:i^antic  glaciers  descended  to  the  lowknds  in  all  directions. 
Thus  the  Rhone  glacier  n)oved  out  far  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
became  confhient  with  glaciers  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and 
Daujjhiny,  on  tin;  plains  of  France;^  while  from  the  southern  Alps, 
glacicMs  descencUnl  to  tlu^  plains  of  Italy.  Glaciers  of  similar  dimen- 
sions d(\scendcd  into  tlu^  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The 
Pyrenees,  some  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Sparush  plateau,  the 

*  Geikic,  J.,  Outlines  of  Geology,  p.  373. 
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higher  mount^ns  of  France,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Balkans,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Urals,  all  hati  their  glaciers,  while  from 
the  northern  Ural  and  Timan  mountains  ice-sheets  <lescended  Into 
the  basin  of  the  Pechora.    Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  were  buried 


in  ice,  and  even  Corsica  had  snow-fields  and  glaciera,  some  of  which 
were  not  tliminutive. 

Nearly  one  half  of  North  America  waa  buried  in  ice  (Fig.  469). 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  strictly  the  northern  half,  but  the  north- 
eastern half,  that  was  specijilly  ice-invaded,  and,  more  strangely  still, 
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xifii  s^>  nuK-h  thf  riiOuntiiin«ja-  pr>rlions,  though  these  were  :iffecteL 
a.-  ill*-  [»I:iir;s.  ALiska  was  largfly  free  from  ice  except  on  or  aJx^ut 
thf  rnouiitiiiris,  an«l  conlirnious  gbriation  «lid  not  exteml  a.s  far  ?<iuth 
on  ihr-  rijountain-prt  plateaa<  of  the  Pa<*ific  bonier  as  on  the  smooth, 
low  pl.iins  of  the  Mi-^sis-ippi  valley.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
4.CKM).(i(K)  .-<|iiare  miles  of  the  ice-fieMs  lay  on  the  plains  of  Canaila 
arjil  ill  th»-  lijifRT  Mississippi  valley.  The  Missouri  and  Ohio  riven?. 
)ik^'  two  jrreat  arms,  embrace*!  the  bonlers  of  the  greatest  of  the  ice- 
.shr-<-!-  to  whi-h  they  owe  their  origin.  The  special  features  of  this 
pfffloriiiriant  gla'.Mation  first  invite  our  attention. 

The  GUiriation  oj  Xnrth  America. 

The  centers  of  glacial  radiation. — In  North  America,  three  great 
ecrjtirs  o(  glacial  radiation,  U'sides  Greenland,  have  lx»en  recog- 
niz<-«l.  Thos^'  are  the  I^bradorean,  the  Keewatin,  and  the  Conlilleran. 
VrtiUi  th<*s<*  centers,  ice-sheets  spread  forth  covering  some  4,000,000 
s^juan-  ui\\i'<  'Vi<^.  400j.  The  centers  from  which  the  last  radiations 
of  in-  t"ok  i)Iac(»  an?  detenninrnl  with  certainty  by  glacial  striation 
arj'l  l»y  the  linfs  of  transportation  of  drift.  The  centers  of  the  earlier 
ra' lint  ions  of  m%  where  overrid<len  by  the  last,  are  less  positively 
known,  l)Ut  nrj  serious  niisfonc'e|)tion  is  likely  to  \yc  gained,  if  the  cen- 
ter- of  dis|K-rsion  in  thr  late  ^hicial  epochs  are  regardetl  as  the  cen- 
U-vr  ill  .til.  Th('s<*  centers  are  indicated  in  Fig.  470,  where  the  lines 
of  inovfiiient,  tlie  extension  in  difTerent  directions,  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  borders  at  certain  stages  arc  indicated.  From  this  map 
it  will  l)e  ser'n  tliat  the  radiation  was  unsymmetrical  in  all  cases, being 
^reatf-t   soutliwani,  southwest  ward,  and  westward. 

I  roni  the  l.al)ra<i(»rean  center,  the  extension  was  notably  greatest 
to  tin'  .-onthwest,  in  which  direction  the  limit  is  only  foimd  some  1600 
niilis  from  the  center  of  dispersion.  This  limit  lies  in  about  37^3ff 
latitii<!e,an(l  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  great  lowland  glaciation 
of  the  jH-riod.  T\\v  extension  of  the  Keewatin  ice-sheet  to  the  south- 
ward wa-  scarcely  less  ^reat,  finding  its  limit  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
III)'. lit  loOO  miles  from  its  center,  while  to  the  west  and  southwest 
it  rxirnded  SOO  to  KKK)  Uiiles  toward  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain-. 

The  details  of  ice  niov(»ment  northward  from  these  tw^o  centers  arc 
not  well  known,  l)Ut  the  fact  of  general  northward  movement  is  estab- 


lu.  ^70. — Hap  showing  the  glaciated  area  of  North  Amerira.  The  heavy  line  across 
the  United  States  represents  the  limit  of  glaciation.  The  lobate  outline  of  the 
ice  of  Bome  of  the  later  stwcs  is  also  shown.  The  arrows  back  from  the  cd|cos 
o(  the  drift-sheets  indicate  direction  of  ice  movement,  as  recorded  by  stria;.  The 
dolled  lines  represent  direction  of  movement  generalized  from  the  recorded  stria-. 
They  radiate  from  the  three  centers  indicated  in  the  text.  The  short  arrows 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  indicate  the  general  distribution  and 
direction  of  movement  of  the  ice  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  There  wewi  daNiVx- 
less  glaciers  in  some  areas  where  they  are  not  lepreeented. 

■ia\. 
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the  complex  body  of  ice  crossed  the  boundary  of  Canada,  and  encroached 
somewhat  on  the  United  States  in  the  Flathead,  Kootenay,  Columbia 
Okanagon,  and  Colville  valleys.  The  northern  lobes  descended  the 
valleys  tributary  to  the  Yukon,  but,  so  far  as  now  knowTi,  did  not 
cross  the  Canadian  boundary  into  Alaska.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
Cordilleran  plateau  glacier  escaped  the  Rockies  to  the  east,  or  even 
sent  tongues  through  their  gaps  in  the  more  southerly  latitudes  of 
Canada,  though  glaciers  formed  on  the  mountains  crept  out  on  the 
w-estern  borders  of  the  plains.  In  the  more  northerly  uninvestigated 
latitudes,  where  the  mountains  are  lower  and  the  gaps  deeper  and  broader, 
the  descent  of  ice  from  the  plateau  on  the  west  to  the  plains  on  the 
east  is  not  improbable.  On  the  west,  the  plateau  ice-cap  seems  to 
have  sent  tongues  of  ice  through  the  gaps  in  the  coast  ranges  at  many, 
points,  and  to  have  discharged  thence  into  the  Pacific.  Though  ham- 
pered by  its  environment,  the  Cordilleran  ice-sheet  seems  to  have 
conformed  to  the  habit  of  the  Larbradorean  and  Keewatin  sheets  in 
expanding  chiefly  to  windward.  If  the  whole  glaciation,  plateau  and 
alpine,  be  regarded  together,  the  westward  movement  of  the  Cor- 
dilleran complex  was  perhaps  even  more  pronounced  than  that  of 
the  Keewatin  and  Labradorean. 

Mountain  Glaciation. — In  Alaska,  mountain  glaciation  was  strongly 
developed  on  the  ranges  adjacent  to  the  Pacific,  particularly  on  the 
side  next  to  the  ocean.  On  the  north  side,  the  ice  pushed  well  out 
from  the  higher  mountains,  but  did  not  reach  the  Yukon.  Some 
ancient  glaciation  has  recently  been  discovered  on  the  divide  between 
the  Yukon  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  with  this,  and  perhaps  some 
undiscovered  exceptions,  the  plains  of  Alaska  seem  to  have  been  free 
from  glaciation  even  at  the  stages  when  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Misvsouri  were  being  turned  from  their  courses  by  encroaching 
ice-sheets,  2000  miles  farther  south.  In  view  of  these  and  other  sin- 
gular features  of  distribution,  the  localization  of  the  ancient  glacia- 
tion becomes  one  of  its  most  significant  problems. 

South  of  the  continuous  Cordilleran  glaciation  of  Canada,  local 
glaciers  were  widely  distributed  from  the  Rockies  on  the  east  to  the 
Sierras  and  Olympics  on  the  west,  while  on  the  south,  within  the  United 
States,  they  appeared  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Within  this  broad  area,  the  deployment  of  ice  w^as  greatest 
at  the  north.    Of  glaciation  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  little  is  knowi 
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The  ice  of  the  Pi^t  Sotmd  region  ^  came  from  three  sources:  the  smaSest 
part  came  from  the  dympics  on  the  west;  azH>ther  and  larger  part  from  the 
CaiK^adea  to  the  east,  while  the  third  and  largest  part  came  from  the  north.  This 
northr*m  glacier  sent  a  branch  westward  into  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  as  well 
as  one  south  into  Puget  Sound.  The  southern  edge  of  this  Puget  ice  sheet  lay 
south  of  Tacoma  and  Oh-mpia. 

Ka^n  of  the  Cascades  also,  glaciation  was  extensrve.  As  already  noted  great 
tongues  of  ice,  altogether  beyond  the  size  of  valley  glaciers,  descended  from 
the  north  into  the  basins  of  the  Okanagon^the  Columbia, and  the  Colville  Rivers.' 
(flaciation  was  also  widespread  in  northern  Idaho  and  northwestern  Montana. 
Frr>m  the  Rocky  moimtains  of  the  latter  state,  mountain  glaciers  descended  and 
sproad  for  miles  on  the  plain  to  the  east.  Just  south  of  the  national  boundary, 
the  drift  frf>m  the  Keewatin  ice-sheet  overlaps  that  from  the  mountains.*  Far- 
ther jK)Uth,  the  extension  of  the  ice  east  of  the  moimtains  was  less.  Although 
they  have  not  all  been  well  studied,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  principal  moun- 
tains of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  harbored  glaciers, 
.some  of  which  were  very  large.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  mountains,  glaciation  was  so  extensive  as  to  belong  to  the  ice  sheet, 
rat h(»r  t  han  t  he  valley  glacier  type .  The  aggregate  number  of  glaciers  which  existed 
in  these  northwestern  states  has  never  been  determined,  but  it  must  have  risen 
into  the  thousands. 

The  placiers  of  the  Bighorn  mountains  of  Wyoming*  (Fig.  471)  were  per- 
haps typical  for  those  of  the  lesser  ranges  in  this  section  of  the  United  States. 
The  plsicicrs  of  this  range  were  numerous,  the  longest  being  about  17  miles  in 
IcnjiCth.     None  of  them,  however,  reached  the  surrounding  plains. 

Farther  south,  in  Colorado,  the  Front  range*  was  more  or  less  generally 
glaciutccl  for  a  width  of  16  miles  in  latitude  40**,  while  the  Park  range  was  gla- 
ciated Honi(»what  generally  over  an  area  60  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide.  Gla- 
ciation in  the  Medicine  Bow  range  was  less  extensive.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Sawjitch  ranp(»,  an  elevation  of  alx)ut  11,000  feet  was  necessary  to  produce  gla- 
ciers." (llacicrs  of  great  size  (one  65  or  70  miles  long)  existed  in  the  mountains 
of  southwestern  Colorado,  where  their  sources  were  at  altitudes  of  11,000  feet 
or  nior(\'  In  no  part  of  Colorado  thus  far  studied  does  there  appear  to  have 
lj<'en  a  i)ody  of  ice  which  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  drainage  system. 

South  of  the  Front  range  of  Colorado,  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rockies  were 
the  site  of  numerous  glaciers  as  far  south  as  northern  New  Mexico  •  (lat.  35°  45^), 

'  Willis,  Taconm  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

3  Hlackweldor  and  Garrcy,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  721-724, 

M'allunm.  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  IX,  p.  718. 

*  Hlackwelder,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  216. 
^  Kin^.  (;eol.  Surv.  of  the  40th  Parallel,  Vol.  I. 

•  Lellingwell  and  Capps,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  698. 

'Stone,  Mono.  XXXVII,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  also  Hole  and  Everley,  unpublished 

data. 

"Salisbury,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol   IX,  1901 
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where  an  altitude  of  nearly  12,000  feet  was  neceesary  to  give  origin  to  tbem. 
There  were  also  small  glaciers  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  San  Francisco  moun- 


tain of  Arizona  (nearly  13,000  feet,  lat.  35°  21').  the  moat  southerly  point  where 
glaciers  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  United  States.' 

'Atwood,  Jour,  of  Geol,,  Vol.  XIII,  p    276. 
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In  Utah,  the  greatest  glaciers  were  in  the  Uinta  mountains,  where  within 
an  area  about  80  miles  long  by  35  miles  wide,  there  was  an  aggregate  area  of 
about  1000  square  miles  of  glacier  ice.*  Near  the  crest  of  the  range,  only  nar- 
row divides  with  steep  slopes  escaped  glaciation.  Every  considerable  valley 
of  the  range  whose  head  had  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  contained  a  glacier. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  glaciers  descended  below  the  moimtains  into  the  open  valleys 
of  the  plateau  below.  The  lowest  altitude  reached  by  any  glacier  in  the  range 
was  about  6500  feet,  and  the  ice  descended  on  the  average  about  1000  feet  lower 
on  the  south  side  than  on  the  north,  primarily  because  the  catchment  basins 
on  the  south  slope  were  larger.  Individual  glaciers  attained  a  thickness  of  some 
2500  feet.  Glaciation  was  less  extensive  in  the  Wasatch  mountains,  though 
the  number  of  glaciers  there  exceeded  50.  The  ice  was  still  more  limited  in  the 
Bear  River  mountains  of  Idaho,  just  north  of  the  Wasatch  range. 

Glaciation  was  of  slight  extent  in  the  basin  ranges  of  Nevada,  though  there 
were  several  centers  of  glaciation  among  the  higher  ranges. 

There  were  extensive  glaciers  in  the  Sierras.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
they  descended  to  an  altitude  of  4500  feet,  and  at  a  few  points  even  lower.' 
In  few  other  places  in  the  west  were  conditions  so  favorable  either  for  heavj'  snow- 
fall or  for  ready  descent  of  the  ice  to  low  altitudes. 

These  isolated  areas  of  glaciation  are  instructive  as  indicating  the  extension 
of  the  requisite  conditions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  continental  ice-sheet«. 
If,  however,  the  plains  have  been  elevated  since,  as  the  distribution  of  the  Kee- 
watin  ice  and  some  other  facts  suggest,  the  altitude  both  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains of  the  Cordilleran  system,  such  as  the  Bighorns,  and  of  the  limits  of 
glaciation,  wore  probably  lower  than  now  at  the  time  of  glaciation. 

In  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  and  Washington,  the  only  places 
where  the  glacial  history  of  the  western  moimtains  has  been  studied  in  detail 
the  drift  is  referable  to  two  or  more  glacial  epochs,  somewhat  widely  separated 
in  time. 

Island  glaciation. — The  Island  of  Newfoundland  seems  to  have 
been  ii  separate  area  of  glaciation.  The  same  was  probably  tnie  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  evidence  is  presented  by  Canadian  geolog:ists  that 
the  elevated  peninsula  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  lower  St. 
Liiwri^nce  shed  ice  northward  and  eastward  as  well  as  southward.* 
Greenland  was  glaciated  somewhat  more  extensively  than  now^,  but 
its  glaciers  appear  never  to  have  extended  to  the  continent,  as  was 
formerly  conjectured.     A  little  driftless  region  in  the  Inglefield  Gulf 

>  At  wood,  unpublished  data;    also  King,  Geol.  Surv.  of  40th  Parallel,  VoL  I. 
•California  folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

*  Dawstm.  J.  W.  The  Canadian  Ice  Age;  Chalmers,  Can.  Rec.  of  Sci.,  1899,  and 
Rept.  Geol.  Sur\'.  of  Can.,  1885;    Murray,  Geology  of  Newfoundland. 
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region,*  and  consonant  phenomena  elsewhere,  indicate  only  a  limited 
extension  of  the  ice  beyond  its  present  border.  The  Arctic  islands 
west  of  Greenland  seem,  from  present  evidence,  to  have  been  only 
partially  glaciated,  though  the  ice  extended  considerably  beyond  its 
present  limits. 

Summary. — Reviewing  comprehensively  the  distribution  of  the 
ice,  it  appears  that  by  far  the  greatest  Pleistocene  glaciation  was 
developed  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  its  most  significant 
portion  was  the  glaciation  of  the  great  lowland  areas  of  northeastern 
North  America.  This  glaciation  reached  its  climax  of  significance 
in  the  deployment  of  the  Keewatin  ice-sheet  from  a  low,  flat  center, 
in  seeming,  but  doubtless  not  real,  negligence,  or  even  defiance  of 
topographic  relations,  and  to  some  extent  of  cUmatic  conditions  as  well. 

The  Criteria  of  Glaciation. 

So  extraordinary  a  series  of  phenomena  as  the  repeated  burial 
of  half  the  plains  of  North  America  beneath  sheets  of  ice  which  spread 
southward  into  mild  temperate  latitudes,  could  not  be  accepted  on 
other  than  the  most  cogent  evidence,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
glacial  theory  was  resisted  for  half  a  century,  though  the  iceberg  and 
other  glacio-natant  hypotheses  urged  in  its  stead  seem  no  more  credi- 
ble, and  far  less  adequate.  But  the  cumiJative  force  of  a  vast  mass 
of  evidence,  rigorously  scrutinized  under  the  promptings  of  this  criti- 
cal and  reluctant  attitude,  has  become  overwhelming,  and  the  days 
of  reasonable  doubt  are  passed.  The  decisive  evidence  Ues  not  only 
in  a  great  mass  of  individual  criteria,  but  in  a  combination  of  con- 
vergent Unes  of  proof  which  lend  invincible  support  to  one  another. 

The  area  which  was  overspread  by  ice  is  covered  by  a  mantle  of 
clay,  sand,  and  bowlders,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  tfie  drift. 
Some  of  the  drift  is  stratified  (Fig.  472),  but  more  of  it  is  without  the 
assortment  and  the  definite  arrangement  which  goes  with  stratification 
(Fig.  473).  The  various  lines  of  evidence  which  have  led  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  glacial  theory,  have  to  do  with  (1)  the  drift, 
(2)  the  surface  of  the  rock  which  underlies  it,  and  (3)  the  relations 
of  the  drift  to  its  bed.  Some  of  the  principal  considerations  are  the 
following -.2 

»  Chamberlin,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,    1895. 

*  The  phenomena  pointing  to  the  glacial  origin  of  the  drift  have  become  so  fa- 
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(\)  The  constitutioa  of  the  drift  —  One  of  the  strikioe  character- 
islins  of  the  drift,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  its  hetert^neity,  both  physical 
and  lithological.  It  if!  made  up,  at  one  extreme,  of  huge  bowlders 
fFiRS.  474  and  47.">),  and  at  the  other  of  impalpable  earthy  matter, 
lietww-n  thp:«e  extremes  there  are  materials  of  all  sizes,  and  the  pro- 
porti<ms  of  coarse  and  fine  are  subject  to  the  greatest  variations.  Coarse 
[iiHtcTiiil»  arc,  on  the  whole,  most  abundant  in  regions  of  rou^  topc^- 
ntphy  wlutn:  the  umlerlying  formations  are  resistant,  and  in  the  Ic 


I'inc  iiialrriiils.  oii  the  other  hand,  are  most  abun- 
ilniil  wlii'iT  t)ic  imdiTlyiuf;  fnriiialions,  and  csixjcially  the  neighlwp* 
iiij;  I'uniiiiiioii-  in  tin-  dircrtinn  wlicnrc  the  ice  came,  are  weak.    The 

iiiili:ir  1 1i:i1  i(  is  litiiii'i-.— ;iry  (o  gin-  cxlviiilcd  rotcrencea  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ji'cl.  Tlii'v  iviro  (■(fi]ih;isi/i-ci  in  iiL:m,v  of  tlio  uarly  publications  conreminK  the  drift. 
Till-  .-iii:i'  mid  iiMicr  sciiriiiRs  (if  lilt  ice,  arc  cliilNiniti'd  in  the  5th  Ann,  Hepf.  V  S 
drill,  ."-^iirv.  'I'iie  stuiiy  of  the  drift  fniiii  (he  M;in<ipoint  ol  gpnesis  is  given  in  the 
.l.iur  'it  Ciil,.  Vol.  II.  pp.  7(IS-72I,  .iml  SJ7  liil,  :md  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  70-07.  and  in 
<il;iii,il  iIciiliiKy  nt  New  .fpr.scy.  |ip.  :{-;)3.  The  geological  reports  of  all  the  slates 
utli-clcci  :iii(l  of  (.';inadu  tijiitaiTi  descriptions  of  the  phenomena. 
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fine  material  of  the  drift  is  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  gravel  and  bowlders,  but  of  these  materiala  in  a  finer 
state  of  subdivision,  and  often  in  different  proportions.  The  coarse 
materials  and  the  fine  are  often  mixed  without  trace  of  assortment 
or  arrangement. 


—till  or  bowlder  day,  on  bed-rock. 


The  drift  of  any  locality  is  likely  to  contain  rock  material  from 
every  formafion  over  which  the  ice  which  reached  that  locality  had 
passed;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  drift  of  any  place  is  composed  of 
materials  derived  from  formations  near  at  hand.  Probably  75%  of 
the  material  of  the  drift  has  on  the  averf^e  not  been  moved  50  miles.' 

No  agent  except  glacial  ice  can  impress  these  precise  features  on 

'The  Local  Origin  of  the  Drift,  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  426. 
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Uio  (Iqiosils  which  it  make?:,  ami  these  are,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
ci-«.-ly  the  fentiues  which  existing  glaciers  are  now  impressing  on  tlioir 
deposits. 

f2i  The  bowlders  and  other  stones  of  the  drift. — The  bowlders 
and  snmllor  stones  of  the  uasl ratified  drift  possess  significant 
fcaluii's.     Many  of  tlieni    liave  sniootli  .surfaces,  but   tliey  are  not 


Ri'iiiTiilly    rnnnilcil. 
wlii.'li  iIk'V  h;ivc  siitT. 
niliiiT  ihan  Ky  nillinf 
plane  siik'-^  rin'cl  uiu' 
juiiclii>n   is   rarely    ivww. 
stones  are  nfteii  disliiielly 
scnuelies,  nn  line  or  more 
parallel.  !m(  lln)se  of  dilTerent 


■d  liii^  1.1 
I'is,  2:y\. 
nollier  :i 
e.      Tlie- 

ii.-irk. 

i  Ik 


Rv 


fli'n  sul>angular.  and  tlie  wear 
I  I'lfoctcd  by  ))laning  and  bruising. 
I)!.  I,  and  Figs.  476  and  477).  The 
arious  angles,  though  the  angle  of 
jilnned,  siilj-angnlar  bowklers  and 
widi  one  or  more  series  of  lines  or 
facps.  The  lines  of  each  series  are 
nies  may  ero^  at  any  angle. 


IIS  all  the  stones  of  the  drift  show  striie.    They  are  rarely 
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Been  od  those  which  have  lain  long  at  the  surface,  and  they  are  much 
more  common  on  the  less  resistant  sorts  of  rock,  such  as  limestone, 
than  on  more  re^stant  ones,  such  as  quartzite.  Locally,  distinctly 
stiiated  stones  are  rare  even  in  the  unstratified  drift,  and  they  are 
generally  rare  on  the  rock  fragments  of  the  stratified  drift. 

No  depositing  agent  except  glaciers  habitually  marks  the  stones 


Fio.  475. — A  perched  bowlder  of  Triasaic  sandstone  on  the  trap-rock  of  the  Palisade 
ridge  east  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  Size  12X8X8  teet.  This  bowlder  was  probably 
carried  up  by  the  ice  something  like  200  Teet.         (N.  J.  Ceol.  Surv.) 

which  it  deposits  in  this  way.  Bowlders  dropped  by  icebergs  some- 
times have  such  markings,  but  icebergs  are  born  of  glaciers,  and  the 
marks  of  the  striated  stones  of  icebergs  were  put  upon  them  while 
they  were  still  in,  or  under,  the  land  ice.  Water  never  striates  stones 
in  this  way. 

(3)  Structure  of  the  drift. — The  larger  part  of  the  drift  is  unstrati- 
fied, but  a  very  considerable  part  is  stratified,  often  irregularly.  The 
unstratified  drift  or  iUl  (.for  some  of  it  the  name  bowlder-clay  is  appro- 


.::  j*.,-_-  ..  ■■•,--* 
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deposition  of  the  foliated  drift  beneath  a  body  of  ice.  The  strati- 
fied drift  shows  by  its  structure  that  it  was  deposited  by  water.  This 
water  doubtless  sprang,  very  largely,  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

The  structural  relations  of  the  two  great  types  of  drift  will  be  referred 
to  again,  but  a  conception  of  these  relations  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  drift  as  a  whole.  Ether  type  of  the 
drift  may  overlie  the  other,  or  the  two  may  be  interbedded;  either 
may  grade  laterally  into  the  other,  either  may  abut  abruptly  against 
the  other  horizontally,  or  pockets  of  either  may  be  enclosed  in  the 
other. 

The  association  of  the  two  is  often  such  as  to  demonstrate  their 
essential  contemporaneity  of  origin.  No  agents  but  glacial  ice  and 
glacio-fluvial  waters  could  have  brought  about  such  relations  between 
the  stratified  and  unstratified  drift  over  such  extensive  areas. 

(4)  Distribution  of  drift. — The  distribution  of  the  drift  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ice-sheets  and  glacial  waters;  but  apart  from 
this  general  fact,  there  are  several  special  features  to  be  noted. 
(a)  The  distribution  of  the  drift  is  measurably  independent  of  topog- 
raphy within  the  area  of  its  occurrence.  Even  in  closely  associated 
locaUties,  and  outside  the  higher  mountain  areas,  its  vertical  range 
is  as  great  as  the  relief  of  the  surface  itself.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  for  example,  it  ranges  from  sea-level  to  the  tops 
of  the  Adirondacks,  nearly  5000  feet  above.  Within  the  area  of  its 
occurrence  it  is  generally  found  in  valleys  and  on  hills,  and  on  plains, 
plateaus,  and  mountains,  indiscriminately,  though  not  usually  in 
equal  amounts.  (6)  The  drift  is  sometimes  so  disposed  as  to  make 
the  surface  much  rougher  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  some- 
times so  as  to  give  it  less  relief.  This  is  illastrated  by  Figs.  478 
and  479.  (c)  The  drift  is  measurably  independent  of  present  drain- 
age basins,  so  far  as  its  constitution  is  concerned.  Thus,  materials 
from  one  drainage  basin  arc  found  in  the  drift  of  other  drain- 
age basins  so  commonly  as  to  make  it  clear  that  present  divides  did 
not  constitute  divides  to  the  ice.  (d)  Various  sorts  of  material  in 
the  drift  at  certain  points  are  so  related  to  their  sources  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  were  carried  upwards,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet, 
from  their  original  sites,  a  point  which  is  often  readily  established 
in  the  case  of  large  bowlders.  Glaciers  can  do  this  sort  of  work,  under 
proper  conditions,   but  water,   unaided  by  ice,   cannot,     (e)  A  cow- 
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siderable  area  in  southwestern  Wiscon^n,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minoesota,  Is  without  diift.  The  driftless  area ' 
of  these  states  is  neither  notably  higher  nor  lower  than  its  surround- 


— Figure 


ings,  and  the  agent  whicli  produced  the  drift  must  have  been  such 
as  could  avoici  this  area.  Glacial  ice  seems  to  be  the  only  agent  com- 
petent to  the  result.  (/)  Stratified  drift  often  extends  beyond  the 
unstratified,  in  (he  direction  in  which  the  ice  was  movii^,  especially 


— 1  liiigram  to  illustrate  (1)  the  disposition  of  drift,  the  drift  being  thick 
\:illpy«  iinii  tliin  or  jiliscnt  on  the  hills;   (2)  the  efTect  of  the  drift  on  topog- 

.  ituiKiiiK  it  less  uneven:  and  (3)  the  sharp  contact  between  firm  rock 
iinil  the  drift  above. 


ill  valley;^  and  on  low  land.  This  peculiarity  of  distribution  is  the 
result    of  running  water. 

Tlic  flrsi  five  of  these  points,  rr-e,  make  strongly  for  the  conclusion 
tliiil  llw  lirifl  is  a  product  of  glaciers,  while  the  sixth  (/),  is  consistent 
with  this  coni-liision. 

I."))  Topography  of  the  drift.- — ^Among  the  characteristic  features 
of  llic  tr)p(tgnipliy  of  the  drift  are:  (n)  Depresaons  \iithout  outlets, 
and  ('0  knobs,  hills,  and  ridges,  similar  in  size  to  the  depressions, 

1  Wirifhcll,  Ann,  Ilept.  Minn,  Oeol.  Surv.,  1876,  pp.  35-38;  Ir\-ing,  Ceol.  of  Wis,, 
Vol,  11,  pp.  Ca2-im;  Chamberlin,  .\nn,  Itept.  Wis.  Geol.  Sun-.,  187S,  pp.  21-25, 
and  Chiinilwilin  and  Sali-^biini',Sixlh  .\nn.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\-.,  1885,  pp.  199-322. 

I  Thin,  as  well  as  other  characteristics  of  the  drift,  i«  diacusaed  in  3d  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  S.  Cieol,  Surv. 
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associated  with  them  (Figa.  480  and  481).    Many  of  the  depresaonc 
contain  standing  water.    The  surface  of  some  parts  of  the  drift,  on 


FlO.  480. — A  sketch  of  the  drift  {terminal  moraine)  topography  near  Hackettstown, 
N.  J,  (New  Jersey.      Geol.  Surv.) 


inch.     (T:.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


the  other  hand,  is  nearly  plane.     Neither  planeness    nor  unevenness 
can  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  stratified  nor  to  the  unstratified 
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drift.    Either  may  be  rolling,  or  either  may  be  plane,  though  the  phases 
of  topography  assumed  by  the  two  sorts  of  drift  are  somewhat  unlike. 

The  significance  of  the  topography  of  the  drift  at  this  point  lies 
in  the  fact  that  no  agent  of  deposition,  except  glacial  ice,  makes  deposits 
of  sucli  topography  over  great  areas,  in  measurable  disregard  of  the 
topography  of  the  underlying  rock.  That  glaciers  develop  such  topog- 
raphy is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  the  drift  deposited  by  glaciers  in 
recent  times,  has  a  topography  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  drift. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  tluit  no  very  recent  glacial  deposits,  com- 
parahlo  in  area  to  the  drift,  are  now  accessible.  Negatively,  it  may 
be  added  that  no  other  agent  of  deposition  except  land  ice  is  believed 
to  Ik*  capable  of  developing  such  topography  as  that  p>ossessed  by 
nmch  of  the  drift. 

(G)  Thickness  of  the  drift. — ^The  thickness  of  the  drift  ranges  from 
zero  to  more  than  50()  feet,  and  the  variations  are  often  great  within 
short  distances.  One  hill  may  be  composed  of  drift,  while  the  next 
has  no  more  tlian  an  interrupted  mantle  of  drift  (Figs.  478  and  479). 
The  drift  may  be  thick  on  hills  and  thin  in  valleys,  but  more  com- 
monly the  rev(TS(»  is  the  case.  These  facts  are  of  significance  in  this 
connection  in  that  the  thickness  is  often  independent  of  the  topog- 
ra))liy  of  the  underlying  surface.  No  agent  besides  glaciers  so  habitu- 
ally leaves  its  dc^ixjsits  so  unecjually  distributed,  and  in  such  disregard 
of  |)reexisting  topography. 

(7)  Contact  of  drift  and  underlying  rock. — ^Tlie  plane  of  contact 
between  tin*  (h'ift  and  the  underlying  rock  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  sharply  defined,  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  Hkely  to  l^  fresh 
and  firm  (Fi<^.  IS2).  When  this  relation  is  contrasted  with  that  be- 
tween tile  mantle-rook  and  the  underlying  fonnations  where  there  is  no 
drift  (V\\i.  4S<)),  tlu^  conclusion  is  forced  that  in  the  regions  of  drift- 
the  surfaee  was  stripped  of  all  loose  debris,  and  ground  down  to  the 
solitl  rock  below,  l)efore  the  drift  was  left  upon  it.  This  is  exactly 
what  ^la<*iers  are  now  (loin<r. 

(S)  Striation  and  planationJ — The  rock  surfaxje  beneath  the  drift, 
and  esj.ecially  beneath  the  un>tratified  drift,  is  frequently  polished, 
planed,  striated  (Fig.  182),  and  grooved  (Fig.  483).  These  features 
are   widespread    througliout   the   drift-covered  area,   and    they   occur 

•  7th  Aim.  Ilrpt.  ('.  S.  CJeol    Siir\-.,  pp.  ir>.")-24S,     An  elaborate  discussion  of  this 
topic. 
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Fig.  483. — Groo^'es  id  limestone  on  Kelley's  Island,  Lake  Erie.  The  groo>es  slio 
by  their  lack  of  strict  parallelisin  that  different  partH  ot  the  grooving  were  accon 
juithed  at  somewhat  different  times.  The  foot-rule  indicates  the  scale,  and  i 
eh&dow  definea  the  groove.    (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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at  all  elevations  where  the  drift  occurs.  The  markings  on  the  bed- 
rock beneath  the  drift  arc  so  like  those  on  the  stones  of  the  drift,  tha; 
coiiunimity  of  origin  cannot  be  doubted. 
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Till'  sMiii'  (irL  the  l)0(l-r(»-k  hciiciith  the  drift  are  generally  approjd- 
iiiiitely  |)iir;illfl  in  any  given  locality,  and  tolerably  constant  in  direc- 
tion over  consideralite  ai-eas.  When  largo  areas  ar^  stuelied,  the  striic 
art}  .sonjctiniorf  folinil  to  lie  tar  [vom  parallel.    In  general,  their  depar- 
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ture  from  parallelism  is  according  to  a  definite  system,  for  they  radiat« 
from  the  centers  already  named  (Fig.  470).  Not  only  this,  but  there 
are  systematic  radiations  of  striie  within  the  lobes  of  ice  which  char- 
acterized the  borders  of  the  great  ice-sheets  at  the  stages  when  it 
was  most  influenced  by  the  broad  depres^ons  of  the  Great  Lake  region 


Pio.  4H5. — Tortuous  glacial  grooving.  The  gorge  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  sub- 
glacial  stream,  into  the  channel  of  which  the  ice  settled  down,  moulding  itself 
to  the  gorge  and  grooving  it.     Kelley's  Island,  Lake  Erie.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'.) 


(Fig.  484).    The  direction  of  strise  corresponds  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  drift  was  transported. 

Sometimes  strise  and  grooves  follow  narrow  and  tortuous  gorges 
(Fig.  485).  Stria*  are  not  confined  to  horizontal  or  even  to  gently 
incline*!  surfaces.  They  occur  on  steep  slopes  (Fig.  486),  not  infre- 
quently on  the  vertical  faces  of  cliffs,  and,  occasionally,  even  on.  tb«i 
under  sides  of  overhanging  rock  masses. 


Ht'sidit*  tlio  stria',  groovcf,  etc.,  on  the  bod  rock,  there  are  often 
other   tlotnila  of   surface   which  are  equally   characteristic.    Minute 


protiilxTJUircs  of  stirfiico  (ifti'ii  show  more  wpfir  on  one  side  than  on 
the  (iMicr  (Kip.  -IS?  iind  4SS).     Minute  deppesfaons  (Fig.  488),  show 


mirfiioc  of  rock. 


iiiiiiliicniis  fc;iiiirc?.     Tlie  Kifmifionnt  point  in  these  features  is  that 
//)*■  .S'MIK'  siilo^  of  the  i[^Totu\ifTw\p(>^,  svud  the  same  sides  of  the  depres- 
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in  jorr  fjvm  locality,  ^show  the  irrwit^r  t«*?»r.  r^rtd  ?nt<v^t<^  t>i^ 

(fiKDnrtive  of   ire  work,  »Tr  «feo  fownd  on  tho  IwI-tw^v,  t>tO!«r1>  V'^ 
csammanlT  tJian  i?triar^  ifpoox'p*;,  otr 

r9^  The  duyes  of  inck  Mils*— TV  Torfc  kn^H^  ^hvh  x^^^^^  Km'i  ^v^^^ 
jfrben  the  ice  Tetreated,  ofton  show  |w>cw1iwritWi  of  f<m\\  ?^n<l  vurf^'^iN^ 
vidcfa  are  fstinetive.    like  the  mimilse  p^Ty^iber^TWWji  ot  ?!urff^\V  jnsi 


Fig.  489. — Diairnanmjrtic  i>(>»pK«j^Tit4itKm  <4  n  hilt  MnxH>>m  hv  i\\o  i\v.     IV  t^if^r^m 
ilso  shows  tbe  irrepilsr  contact  l't<*t>RTWi  th<»  wirfatv  <*aHhi  s^nii  iht^  in>^«K  ^vNsw 

referred  to,  the  rook  hills  of  many  Kx^A1UifN^  owv  whioh  iho  \\^^  \M\ii9(^\\ 
were  systematically  \^x>m  niorv  oi^  the  side  f^>tn  whieh  ihe  ii^^  f>pptN>rtel\tMi 
(the    stoss-side),   tlutn    on    the    other    O'V-   ^^^^^     Ht>F*Fn^f^  of  t>^eK 


FiQ.  490. — Diagram  to  «how  tho  olTpft  of  uliirliii  wi»fif  mi  m\v\\  ft  hill  mm  flmf  «hM^h  IM 

which  do  not  show  pronoiincfMlly  tiUfMnml  Wnnf  nflfii  hIimw*  i||m. 
tinctive  smoothing  (Fig.  491).  ProJecMlnj?  jtlm'lMliwI  littnlin  nf  Ini-k, 
whether  large  or  small,  wliirli  whow  llu*  vhnmvU*rf^  m*Hi  Ih  IHk  MI'J, 
are  known  as  roches  mfniUmrtAfin,  A  mwvpfmUih  of  riw){tm  lunui^iUhi'hf^ 
generally  give  fairly  tuieurnU^  tuUtrwnWnu  tm  Ut  Mm*  i)\tN*i]nh  nf  Uh 
movement,  even  though  t^irifv  U*  ttni  \m'm*ritf*fl 

Sunmiary. — Thfi  dmrH^'U'miU'i^  lA  \\u*  drifts  m  m*\  Unth  hi  Hi^ 
preceding  paragraph^^  1^'av^  liMl/»  rtHrtu  Utt  hilifUttn  f^pt'Hihi^hfh 
concerning  it«  origin,  Fr/r/i  Ua  vmnhU*  ihh'kffi*^*^  w/-  ktum  ihni  Mr/* 
force  or  forces  whkh  prfffh^M  it  tnmi  hfH/t*  U'^^ti  pt^i^h  ft*',  HfiM  Ufr/h 
the  drift  no'w  in  thi^^k  UffYu^  ftfi^l  ft^r»  ht  fhht,  n-ftt  h\S^m  \\iit\U*\  ut 
exUfTtsivf:  ar^!^».    Fr^'jfo  if^  'W^ftW^^t^'^Mi  to^/'   Vi^fnr   hn*   ^^^   Uftf-f-  fit 


-'■'■             -^ti 

^M 

\»  -r 

^"V^^^^^^ 

Pir..  I'll .  -A  polished  Mirfai*  of  rock  in  Urons  Park,  N.  Y.     (Willis,  V.  S.  GmI,  Sun-.) 
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i<;y4n!i!;  uii.-it'Jui'-:    iiir--  ■■    :i;  .-     ,    -ii-   -^  •■■  : ,U:- . 

or  :iC*'!«'i"'  '•'Hl!'"nf'  Illl;-"  l;;  ■■  ■i"*:  <,>.-|i  .' 
CUlII-:lilII'*"-   ;tl"i;    a*'t!V:ti...    .;.:i-.  .       i;     ■•,i:     ....      !,;,:; 

a  V(:Tj'  ^.uiill  ,vr('":.iiar'     ■:  ::i-    -.i  .,■:-  ,.;  i!i,    ,,:i- 
and   Mmlf-!.   v}ii. .   ■■:.    ;;j.       ::,.:    !,;,;:,.,    \\:.\ 
thf  stnaifif:ili''ii  ■■!  EI';i\v;-  c  ■:.::, '.:.'iui.   ....n.i    ■  .,1 
arirl  rririuit-l  sl'iii'--,  viiryiii;:  i;.  ••.■/.•■  :r.-:,,  pi  i^ij. 

thf  J'triii-  '•!,  the  iK-.l-IYK-k  i«!;r;i!!i  llio  .liilt  :.ii.|  I 
acI(T  I'S  lln*  sunVirc  nf  tin-  rM<  k,  il  i-- 1 1,  .n  ili:.i   •,  i 

on  ihr-  suriacc-  ovit  wliiih  lln'  .lull    «,■.-     i 

ill  which  til'-  slri;i-W(-n' i|.'\.lii|ir,l  li..i^ili,i  il,.  . 
thr-  wi-uT  »-a<=  iili]i>  10  :i.l:ipt  il  ■  Il  i-.  .11  ...i  .. 
^ral  ijardlli'li-iji  of  ^)ri:i'  in  :i  hn.ii'.l  rm  ■.  -.i..!  ii.. 
frof;   ;rarall.&!:i  -v.-r  •,••.:,!    ■..,.„        ,.     .1  .      ,,.,.. 

ill    \v)i,.lj    ihr'V    \\<l<     pi. ,.!■,...■         I i.      I...... 
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were  able  to  develop  plane  surfaces  at  some  pointi,  surfaces  marked 
by  more  or  less  symmetrical  drift-hills,  whicli  are  measurably  inde- 
pendent of  rock-topopraphy  at  others,  and  short,  choppy  hills,  associated 
with  undrained  depressions,  in  still  others. 

The  true  theory  of  the  drift  nmst  explain  all  these  facts  and  rela- 
tions.   Any  hypothesis  which  fails  to  explain  them  all  mast  be  incom- 


pl,.„> 


■  i,;,.1. 


rid  all 
lit.  Ill 


UP.  Tiioliirtirn'  Valley,  Cal. 

i'ii!ii-iis  with  which  these  facts  an<i  rela- 


lir 


(lrn!n;^i~is   ;iii-   imw   very   izrni'nilly  ajirerd   that   {;liicier    icp.    sii|v- 
j.lr'iiimrril  l>y  ilin>i-  iiilicr  asTi'iu'lc^  whicli  fjlacier  ice  calls  into  ijeiiij;. 

].-  ilir  Miil^  ;iM,.,i,  wiii,.] 1,1,]  i,;iv,,  pnidiicod  the  drifl.     Hut  it  is  not 

h.  \,<-  i.n-j:--Ui-n  ihal  ihis  d'n-s  imi  prt-chidc  the  belief  tlial  at  various 
liir.i-  ;iiii|  |ilacc.-.  in  ilic  cinnx'  <tf  tin-  iiT  period,  ieclxrfp  may  have 
Iw-c/i  Jnntuvl,  iir  thai  lin';il!y  utul  icimiorarily  tliey  ])layc<l  an  im{K)r- 
ttiul  I'lk:     Jl  K\uv!i  iidl  ^irec\\it\i'  \.\w'  wV-a  \Wv,  >:wvi\«\\\\*«ww»iM»V^  iK-ith 
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the  production  of  the  great  body  of  the  drift  by  glacier  ice,  the  sea 
may  have  been  at  work  on  some  parts  of  the  present  land  area,  modi- 
fying the  deposits  made  by  ice  and  ice  drainage.  Indeed,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact,  for  some  regions,  now  covered 
by  drift,  stood  lower  than  now,  relative  to  sea  level,  when  the  drift 
was  deposited,  or  since.  The  glacial  theory  does  not  deny  that  rivers 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  were  an  important  factor  in  trans- 
porting and  depositing  drift,  both  within  and  without  the  ice-covered 
territory.  It  does  not  deny  that  lakes  formed  in  one  way  and  another 
through  the  influence  of  ice,  were  locally  important  in  determining 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  drift.  Not  only  does  the  glacier 
theory  deny  none  of  these  things,  but  it  distinctly  affirms  that  rivers, 
lakes,  the  sea,  icebergs,  and  pan-ice  must  have  cooperated  with  glacier 
ice  in  the  production  of  the  drift,  each  in  its  appropriate  way  and 
measure,  and  that  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  and  the  ice-water, 
the  wind  had  its  appropriate  effect  on  the  drift  before  it  became  clothed 
with  vegetation. 

The   Devehpment   and   the    Thickness   of   the   Ice-sheets, 

The  development  of  glaciers  from  snow-fields  has  been  discussed 
in  Volume  I,  but  a  few  words  with  reference  especially  to  the  develop- 
ment and  thickness  of  the  ice-sheets  of  our  continent,  are  here  added. 

If  the  expansion  of  the  ice-sheets  was  due  principally  to  move- 
ment from  a  center  or  centers,  the  ice  at  these  centers  must  have  been 
prodigiously  thick,  for  in  the  course  of  its  progress  it  encountered 
and  passed  over  hills,  and  even  mountains,  of  considerable  height. 
In  the  vicinity  of  elevations  which  it  covered,  its  thickness  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  as  the  height  of  these  elevations  above  their 
bases.  If  such  elevations  were  remote  from  the  center  of  movement, 
the  ice  must  have  been  still  thicker  at  those  centers,  to  afford  the 
necessarv  ^*head.'' 

If  the  centei*s  of  the  North  American  ice-sheets  remained  the  cen- 
ters of  movement  throughout  the  glacial  period,  and  if  the  degree  of 
surface  slope  necessary  for  movement  were  known,  the  maximum 
thickness  of  the  ice  could  be  calculated.  It  is  probable,  however, 
both  that  the  centers  of  the  ice-shoet  did  not  remain  the  effective  cen- 
ters of  movement,  and  that  the  surface  slope  necessary  fot  \siciN^\^^\:i^» 
was  variable. 
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If  the  fall  of  snow  toward  the  margin  of  the  ice-sheet  greatly  exceeded 
that  at  its  center,  as  it  probably  did,  an  infra-marginal  belt,  rather 
than  the  geographic  center  of  the  field,  may  have  controlled  the  mar- 
ginal movement  of  the  ice.  With  excess  of  infra-marginal  accumula- 
tion, the  surface  slope  of  the  ice  would  be  relatively  great  from  the 
zone  of  maximum  accumulation  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  but  mi^t 
be  very  slight,  or  even  nil,  within  it  (Fig.  494).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  extension  of  the  ice  being  due  largely  to  dispersal  from 
the  infra-marginal  zone,  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  ice-sheets 
might  be  notably  less  than  if  the  geographic  center  remained  the  effec- 
tive dynamic  center. 

In  an  ice-sheet  like  that  which  was  responsible  for  the  drift  of  North 
America,  it  is  probable  that  all  influencing  and  limiting  conditions 
which  may  exist  in  any  ice-sheet  were  found.    The  varying  pressures 


Fig.  494 —Diagram  to  illustrate  the  surface  configuration  of  a  great  ice-sheet,  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  here  presented.  The  central  part  is  relatively  flat  and  the 
margins  have  steep  slopes. 

and  tonij)eraturcs  to  which  its  various  parts  were  subject  tended  to 
produce  various  degrees  of  mobility  in  its  mass,  and  varying  degrees 
of  mobility  demanded  varying  degrees  of  sin-face  slo|)e  in  order  to 
bring  about  movement.  Could  the  surface  slope  necessary  for  move- 
ment be  determined  for  any  given  region,  and  for  any  given  time  during 
the  glacial  period,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  slope  was  necessar\' 
for  the  whole  ice-sheet,  or  even  that  it  was  necessary  for  any  particular 
region,  at  all  stages  of  its  glacial  history.  Both  observation  on  existing 
glaciers  and  ice-sheets,  and  considerations  of  a  physical  nature,  make 
it  certain,  first,  that  the  angle  of  slope  must  have  decreased  with  increas- 
ing distance  from  the  margin  of  the  ice  (that  is,  with  increasing  thick- 
ness of  the  ice)  until,  at  the  center  of  the  field,  it  approached  zero; 
and  second,  that  at  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet,  where  the  ice  was  thin- 
nest, the  surface  slope  was  greatest. 

Xo  sufficient  data  are  at  hand  for  determining  with  accuracy 
the  average  slope  of  such  an  ice-sheet  as  that  which  covered  our  con- 
tinent, but  something  \s  kivo^'iv  o(  its  slope  at  certain  points.     Near 
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Baraboo,  Wis.,^  the  edge  of  the  ice  at  the  time  of  its  maximum  exten- 
sion in  that  region  lay  along  the  side  of  a  bold  ridge,  the  axis  of  which 
was  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  ice  movement.  The  position 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  ice  against  the  slope  of  the  ridge  is  sharply 
defined.  For  the  last  one  and  three-fourths  miles,  its  average  slope 
was  about  320  feet  per  mile.  This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  ice,  where  the  slope  was  at  a  maximum.  In  Montana, 
the  slope  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  for  the  25  miles  back  from 
its  edge  has  been  estimated  at  50  feet  per  mile.^  Calculations  based 
on  data  from  New  Jersey  and  adjacent  parte  of  New  York,  indicate 
for  this  region  a  slope  of  about  30  feet  per  mile  ^  for  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  ice  when  it  was  there  thickest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
data  for  this  calculation  were  drawn  from  localities  which,  while 
relatively  near  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet,  were  still  some  miles  within 
it.  At  first  thought,  a  surface  slope  of  30  feet  per  mile  does  not  seem 
excessive,  for  the  surface  of  such  a  slope  would  seem  to  the  eye  to 
be  nearly  plane;  yet  even  so  moderate  a  slope  may  lead  to  very  extra- 
ordinary conclusions. 

The  southern  limit  of  drift  in  Illinois  is  not  less  than  1500  or  1600 
miles  from  the  center  of  movement.  An  average  slope  of  30  feet  per 
mile  for  1500  miles  would  give  the  ice  a  thickness  of  45,000  feet  at 
a  point  1500  miles  from  its  margin,  if  the  slope  of  the  surface  on  which 
the  ice  rested  be  disregarded,  and  this  slope  was  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  great  consequence  in  this  connection.  This  thickness,  more  than 
eight  miles,  seems  incredible.  Even  an  average  slope  of  10  feet  per 
mile  would  give  a  thickness  of  nearly  three  miles  at  the  center  of  the 
ice-sheet.  If  by  reason  of  relatively  great  infra-marginal  accumula- 
tion, the  only  part  of  the  ice-cap  which  had  any  considerable  slope 
was  its  marginal  part,  the  surface  of  the  central  portion  being  nearly 
flat,  so  great  a  maximum  thickness  would  not  be  demanded. 

Nansen^  found  that  the  surface  of  the  ice-sheet  of  Greenland  rose 
abruptly  at  either  margin,  and  less  and  less  rapidly  as  its  summit  was 
approached.  He  crossed  the  ice  where  it  was  about  250  miles  wide. 
On  the  east  side  he  found  a  slope  of  about  220  feet  per  mile,  and  on 

*  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  655. 

» Calhoun.  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  IX,  p.  718. 

•Smock,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXV,  3d  Series,  p.  339. 

*  Nansen,  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  \oV.  \\,  ^.  \^'^. 
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the  west,  142  feet  per  mile,  for  the  first  1000  meters  of  ascent.  For 
the  second  1000  meters  of  rise,  the  slopes  were  93  and  63  feet  per  mile, 
respectively;  while  for  that  part  of  the  snow-field  more  than  2000 
meters  high,  and  more  than  50  miles  from  the  east  edge  and  more  than 
76  miles  from  the  west  edge,  the  slope  ranged  from  26  to  37  feet  per 
mile.  From  these  data  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  if  the  ice-sheet  were 
much  larger,  like  that  of  our  continent  during  the  glacial  period,  the 
gradient  would  be  still  less  toward  its  center. 

Stages  in  the  history  of  an  ice-sheet. — The  history  of  an  ice-sheet 
which  no  longer  exists  involves  at  least  two  distinct  stages.  These 
are  (1)  the  period  of  growth,  and  (2)  the  period  of  decadence.  If 
the  latter  did  not  begin  as  soon  as  the  former  was  completed,  an  inter- 
vening stage,  representing  the  period  of  maximum  ice  extension,  must 
be  recognized.  In  the  case  of  the  ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period,  each 
of  these  stages  was  probably  more  or  less  complex.  The  general  period 
of  growth  of  each  ice-sheet  is  believed  to  have  been  marked  by  tem- 
porary, but  by  more  or  less  extensive,  intervals  of  decadence,  while 
during  the  general  ix>riod  of  decadence,  it  is  certain  that  the  ice  was 
subject  to  temporary,  but  to  more  or  less  extensive,  intervals  of  recru- 
descence. 

In  the  study  of  the  work  accompUshed  by  an  ice-sheet,  it  is  of 
imj)()rtance  to  distinguish  between  these  main  stages,  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  take  account  of  the  oscillations  of  the  edge  of  the  ice  in 
each. 

The  Work  of  an  Ice-sheet, 

Cilacial  erosion  and  glacial  deposition  have  been  briefly  discussed 
in  Volume  I  (j).  281-»^()5).  It  need  only  l)e  added  here  that  the  surface 
ov(M*  which  th(^  ice-sheets  moved  is  believed  to  have  had  a  topography 
which  had  been  shaj)ed,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  by  rain  and 
river  (Mosioii,  and  was  covered  by  a  layer  of  mantle-rock  which  origi- 
nated in  tiie  decay  of  tlie  formations  beneath.  The  ice  removed  this 
mantle  of  discomposed  material,  and  cut  deeply  into  the  undecayed 
rock  beneath.  The  best  rough  measure  of  the  ice  erosion  is  the  great 
body  of  drift,  much  of  which  is  composed  of  rock  debris,  which  lay 
beneath  the  decayed  horizon  at  the  surface.  In  effecting  this  erosion, 
the  ic(^  modificMl  tlie  ])r(M\\isting  topography  to  some  extent,  for 
weaker  ten-anes  were  eroded  more  than  resistant  ones,  and  the  toppg- 
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raphy  favored  more  forcible  abrasion  at  some  points  than  at  others, 
while  the  ice  itself  was  more  effective  at  some  times  and  places  than 
at  others.  One  of  the  results  was  the  development  of  rock-basins 
by  the  ice-sheets.  On  the  whole,  the  topographic  effect  of  glacial 
erosion  was  probably  to  soften  the  surface  contours,  without  notice- 
ably diminishing  the  relief.  The  erosive  effect  of  an  ice-sheet  of  large 
size  is  probably  greatest  toward  its  edge,  but  far  enough  back  for  the 
ice  to  be  thick.  The  position  of  the  area  of  greatest  erosion  probably 
shifted  with  the  decline  of  the  ice-sheet. 

The  second  great  phase  of  the  work  of  the  ice  was  the  deposition 
of  the  drift.  Some  of  it  was  deposited  while  the  ice-sheets  were  grow- 
ing, some  of  it  after  they  had  attained  their  growth  and  before  decay 
had  begun,  and  some  of  it  while  they  were  declining.  Some  of  it  was 
deposited  beneath  the  body  of  the  ice,  and  some  of  it  at  its  edge.  In 
some  places,  water  played  an  important  role  in  modifying  the  drift 
left  by  the  ice,  while  in  others  its  influence  was  nil.  The  deposition  of 
the  drift  altered  the  topography  notably,  especially  where  the  drift  was 
thick  and  the  relief  of  the  underlying  rock  slight.  It  is  to  the  inequali- 
ties in  the  thickness  of  the  drift  that  many  of  the  peculiar  depressions 
and  elevations  of  the  surface  of  the  drift  are  chiefly  due.  Erosion 
and  the  deposition  of  the  eroded  material  are  then  the  two  great 
results  of  an  ice  invasion,  so  far  as  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  is  con- 
cerned.   The  effects  on  life  will  be  considered  later. 

The  drift  formations  fall  chiefly  into  three  categories,  namely 
(1)  those  made  directly  by  the  ice  (unstratified),  (2)  those  made  by 
ice  and  water  conjointly  Cstratified,  but  stratification  often  irregular), 
and  (3)  those  made  by  water  emanating  from  the  ice  (stratified,  often 
with  cross-bedding).  To  these  deposits  should  perhaps  be  added, 
(4)  deposits  made  by  floating  ice  derived  from  glaciers,  and  (5)  the 
eolian  deposits  to  which  the  glacial  deposits  gave  origin. 

Formaiions  made  by  the  Ice-sheets.^ 

The  ground  moraines,  the  tenmnal  moraines,  and  the  lateral  moraines 
are  the  principal  types  of  drift  deposited  by  the  ice  directly.  Of  these, 
the  ground  moraines  are  by  far  the  most  extensive,  wliile  in  connec- 

>  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  517-538,  and  Inst.  Geol.  Cou^i.  Cqtcv^\..  \^fc\!A-^\>^ 
Session,  1893;  also  McGee,  idem. 
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tion  \^^th  the  ice-sheets,  lateral  moraines  O^^l.  I,  p.  302)  have  little 
development. 

The  grotind  moraine  (Vol.  I,  p.  301)  is  the  most  familiar  and  wide- 
spread phai^  of  drift,  and  its  features  are  those  usually  given  as  charac- 
teristic of  drift  in  general.  The  ground  moraine  (or  till)  is  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  ice-sheets  themselves,  though  it  failed  to  be  deposited 
in  some  places,  and  it  has  been  removed,  or  buried  by  stream  deposits, 
in  others.  The  ground  moraines  of  the  North  American  ice-sheets 
are  thickest  far  from  the  centers  of  the  ice-fields,  in  a  broad  infra- 
marginal  l)elt  extending  from  central  New  York  through  central  and 
northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and 
northward  to  an  unknown  Umit  in  Canada.^  Towards  the  centers 
of  the  ice-fields,  and  often  near  their  outer  borders,  the  drift  is  thin, 
because  m  the  former  place  it  was  never  left,  and  in  the  latter  often 
because  it  has  l>een  removed  by  erosion. 

The  topography  of  the  ground  moraine  varies  within  wide  limits. 
It  may  be  nearly  plane,  but  is  more  commonly  gently  imdulatory, 
the  undulations  involving  gentle  sags  and  swells.  The  former  are  often 
the  sites  of  marshes,  j)onds,  and  lakes  (right-hand  part  of  Fig.  498). 
The  sags  and  swells  frequently  show  a  tendency  to  elongation  in  the 
direction  of  ice  movement.  The  hills  of  ground  moraine  sometimes 
take  oil  rather  definite  elongate  shapes,  with  their  longer  axes  in  the 
direction  of  ice  movoment  and  two  to  ten  times  the  shorter.  Such 
hills  of  till  are  drumlin.s  (Figs.  495  and  496).  They  are  the  most  dis- 
tinctly defined  aggregations  of  ground  moraine.  Many  liills  and 
swells  of  the  ground  moraine,  however,  are  not  drumUns.  Drumlins 
find  their  most  pronounced  development  in  the  United  States  in  east- 
ern AN'isconsin,  where  their  number  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  (Buell), 
and  in  central  and  western  New  York,^  though  they  are  not  confined 
to  (licse  localities.  The  drumlins  of  New  York  (Fig.  496)  are,  in  gen- 
eral, much  longer  than  those  of  Wisconsin. 

The  origin  of  drumlins  ha^s  been  nmch  discussed,  but  there  is, 
as  yet,  no  generally  accei)te(l  conclusion,  and  the  subject  is  still 
under  active  inquiry.     Opinion  is  chiefly  divided  between  the  views, 

^  For  descriptions  of  the  ground  moraine  in  various  regions,  see  State  Reports. 

2  For  the  topography  of  the  drumlins,  see  the  following  topographic  sheets  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv. :  Wisconsin:  Sun  Prairie,  Watertown,  and  Waterloo;  New  York:  Oswego, 
Palmyra,  Clyde,  Broekport,  and  \\eeds\HitV\  "^^^jasajtVwaftUs*.  Boston. 
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(1)  that  they  were  accumulated  beneath  the  ice  under  special  con- 
ditions, and  (2)  that  they  were  developed  by  the  erosion  of  earlier 
aggregations  of  drift,  much  as  roches  nioutonn^es  are  developed. 
Under  the  first  of  these  general  views,  it  has  been  suggested  (1)  that 
the  bars  of  rivers  give  the  clue  to  the  origin;  (2)  that  protuberances 
of  rock  gave  occasion  for  the  lodgment;  i,3)  that  the  balance  between 
load  and  strength  of  movement  furnishes  the  key  to  their  explanation, 


FiQ.  435. — Drumlins  shown  in  contour  near  Bun  Prairie,  Wis.     (L'.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

a  slight  but  not  excessive  overload  being  the  condition  necessary  for 
their  development ;  and  (4)  that  they  may  be,  in  some  way,  connected 
with  longitudinal,  crevasses,' 

'  Papers  on  Drumlins.— Hall,  Geol.  Fourth  District  of  New  York,  1873,  pp.  414-5; 
Lapham,  Smiths.  Contr.  tor  1855;  Shaler,  Proc,  Boa.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1870,  pp.  196-204; 
C.  H.  Hitchcock,  ibid,  Vol.  XIX  (1876),  pp.  63-67;  Matthew,  Geol.  Sur\'.  of  Can., 
Rept.  1877-79,  pp.  12-14,  EE;  Upham,  Proc.  Bob.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1879,  pp.  220-234, 
ibid..  Vol.  XXI\'  (1889),  pp.  228-242,  Geol.  of  N.  H.,  Vol.  Ill  (1878).  Am.  Geol. 
Vol  X  (Dec.  1892),  pp.  339-360,  and  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Vol.  Ill  (1892),  p.  142; 
Stone,  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XX  (1880),  p.  434,;  Johnson,  Trans.  N.  Y, 
Acad.  8ci„  Vol.  I  (1882),  pp,  78-89,  and  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  249-266; 
Chamberiin,  Geol.  ot  Wis.,  Vol.  I  (1883),  p.  283,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  1886, 
p.  195,  Third  Ann,  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\-.,  1883,  p.  306,  and  Jour,  ot  Geol..  Vol.  I, 
p.  255-267;  Dana.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXII  (1883),  pp.  357-361;  Davis,  ibid.. 
Vol.  XXVIII  (1884),  pp.  407-416;  Chalmers,  Geol.  ot  Can.  Rept,  188l-<i.\oV.  W  , 
p.  23;  Salisbury,  Geol.  Sorv.  of  New  Jersey,  Repl.l8ft\,  ^.T^,  anACXo^vi^  ^«*^'Q^S  ** 


A  terminal  moraine  (Vol.  I,  pp.  200-301)  is  made  where  the  edge 
of  the  ice  n'miiiiis  nearly  slationary  in  position  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.     In  constitution  it  may  be  very  like  the  adjacent  grounil 


Itl     ln|,ni:mpl, 


ir  near  flydt-.  N.  Y.     (V.  S.  Gi-ol.  Sun-.) 

l:irf!f'r  proportion  of  stratified  drift 
it    is  .«omc\vIia1    disliiiclive.    It 


.•^ti.\..|.  Xr.IV  (l.-iOSl.  i>p.  2!tt-fi:  TyrrcU, 
,.r.',  Soi-.  Am  .  Vr>!.  I  [^'MW  |.  1ii2:  IWIoii.  .\iii.  GpoI.,  Vol.  XIII  fl.'^ni),  )i. 
nu.k  U'vvivti.  M..^]n-r-..  .X.V.XVIII  .iriil  XI.l,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sum.  and  Ru.-«ell, 
f  coj.,  V..1.  XXXV  il'.M:>,v   ITT. 
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sometimes  constitutes  a  more  or  less  well-defined  ridge,  though  thia 
is  not  its  most  distinctive  feature,  since  its  width  is  generally  great, 
relative  to  its  height.  A  moraine  50  or  even  100  feet  high  and  a  mile 
wide  is  not  a  conspicuous  topographic  feature,  except  in  a  region 
of  unusual  flatness.  In  such  mtuations  termioal  mortunes  some- 
times constitute  important  drainage  divides. 

The  moat  distinctive  feature  of  a  well-developed  terminal  moraine 


Fio.  497,— Terminal 


topc^aphy  near  Oconomowoc,  Wis.    (Fenneman,) 


does  not  lie  in  its  importance  as  a  lopographic  feature,  but  in  the  details 
of  its  own  topography.  Its  surface  is  often  characterized  by  hillocks 
and  hollows,  or  by  interrupted  ridges  and  troughs,  followir^  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  without  apparent  order  in  their  arrangement 
(Figs.  497  and  498).  The  hollows  and  troughs  are  often  without  out- 
lets, and  are  frequently  marked  by  marshes,  ponds,  and  lakes  where- 
ever  the  material  constituting  their  bottoms  is  sufficiently  impervious 
to  retain  the  water  falling  and  draining  into  them.  The  shape  and 
abundance  of  round  and  roundish  liills,  and  of  short  and  more  or  less 
serpentine  ridges,  often  closely  huddled  together,  have  locally  given 
rise  to  such  descriptive  names  as  the  "  kaobs,"  "  ^o\\.  \S\%V    'i'^'^- 


IB 
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But  it  is  the  association  of  the  ''  knobs  '*  or  ""'  short  hills  '*  with  the 
"  kettles,"  and  not  either  feature  alone,  which  is  esjx^ially  character- 
istic of  terminal  moraine  topography. 

The  "  knobs  "  vary  in  size,  from  low  mounds  but  a  few  feet  across^ 
to  considerable  hills  half  a  mile  or  more  in  diameter,  and  a  hvmiired 
feet  or  more  in  hei^t.  If  they  attain  such  heights  while  their  hase^ 
are  small,  their  slopes  are  steep.  Not  rarely  they  are  about  as  steep 
as  the  loose  material  of  which  they  are  composeii  will  lie. 

The  "  kettles  "  are  the  counterparts  of  the  elevations.  They  may 
be  a  few  feet,  or  many  rods,  or  even  furlongs  in  diameter.  They  may 
be  so  shallow  that  the  sagging  at  the  center  is  scarcely  observaWe, 
or  they  may  be  scores  of  feet  in  depth.  If  stee[vsidtHl  depressions 
are  closely  associated  with  abrupt  hillocks,  the  to[K)prapliy  may  Ix) 
notably  rough,  and  the  total  relief  within  a  few  rods  may  be  neai*ly 
equal  to  the  total  height  of  the  moraine  above  its  surroundings,  Tlie 
topography  of  the  terminal  moraine  is  often  strongly  developiHl,  even 
where  the  moraine  as  a  whole  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  ridgt\* 

The  siu^ace  of  the  terminal  moraine,  where  well  dcveloix^d,  is  gen- 
erally rougher  than  that  of  the  ground  moraine,  but  more  lHH*auso 
the  sags  and  swells  are  of  smaller  area  and  steeper  s1oim?s  than  Ixx^auso 
the  relief  is  notably  more.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
this  peculiar  topography  always  affects  terminal  moraines,  or  that 
it  is  strictly  confined  to  them.  The  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
moraine  may  grade  from  strength  to  weakness,  and  locally  may  (»ven 
disappear,  while  features  closely  simulating  those  charactcri8tic>  of  t(^r- 
minal  moraines  are  sometimes  found  in  other  parts  of  the  drift. 

Development  of  terminal  moraine  topography.  —  The  first  condi- 
tion for  the  development  of  a  terminal  moraine  is  that  the  edge  of 
the  ice  remain  approximately  stationary  in  position  for  a  time  sufH- 
ciently  long  for  the  submarginal  accumulation  to  l)ecomo  Hcnsibly 
thicker  than  the  drift  within  or  without.  If  the  margin  of  tlio  ico 
remained  constant  in  position  over  a  region  of  unifonu  tojx)graphy 
dining  the  formation  of  a  terminal  moraine,  and  if  the  ice  bore  c»rjual 
amounts  of  material  at  all  points  along  its  margin,  the  temiinal  moraine 
would  be  developed  with  some  regularity.    It  would  lx»  alK)ut  as  high 

*  The  termiiuU  moraines  of  variou/i  regioriA  are  clentTib^d  in  variouM  Mtate 
reports  and  in  various  reports  of  the  V.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.,  especially  the  3d  Ann.  Ke(>t,« 
and  in  Monographs  XXXVIII  and  XLI. 
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and  about  as  wide  at  one  point  as  at  another.  If  the  margin  remained 
constant  in  position,  but  bore  unequal  amounts  of  material  at  different 
points,  the  moraine  would  be  unequally  developed.  Where  there 
was  much  material  it  would  be  higher  and  probably  wider  than  where 
there  was  but  Uttle.  Irregularity  of  height  and  width  w^ould  thus  be 
introduced  by  reason  of  the  unequal  amounts  of  material  at  different 
parts  of  the  ice  edge. 

If,  instead  of  remaining  stationary,  the  margin  of  the  ice  moved 
alternately  backward  and  forward  within  narrow  limits,  the  effect 
would  be  to  spread  the  moraine  by  widening  the  zone  of  submarginal 
accumulation.  If,  during  the  oscillation  of  the  margin,  it  remained 
stationary  either  during  or  after  its  minor  recessions  or  advances,  or 
both,  subordinate  ridges  would  be  developed,  marking  the  positions 
of  the  several  halts.  If  the  edge  of  the  ice  remained  parallel  to  itself 
as  it  advanced  and  receded,  these  subordinate  ridges  would  be  parallel, 
and  each  a  miniature  terminal  moraine.  But  if  while  the  edge  of  the 
ice  was  carrying  unequal  amounts  of  material,  its  edge  oscillated 
unmcnly,  with  halts,  that  is,  if  recessions  and  advances  were  unequal 
at  (liffe^n^nt  jxHuts,  the  several  subordinate  ridges  formed  at  the  vari- 
ous j)i)sitions  of  halt  would  not  be  parallel,  and  would  not  l^e  equal 
in  hcitrht  or  width,  and  no  one  of  the  ridges  would  be  uniform  in  size 
thn)U<:b()ut  its  course.  Adjacent  ridges  might  touch  each  other  at 
S(Jin('  points,  and  be  separate  from  each  other  by  considerable  interval^ 
al  others.  11u^  result  would  be  a  series  of  interlocking  moraine  rirlcres 
of  variaMe  heights  and  widths,  constituting  a  *'  tangle  "  of  moraine 
hills  and  ridges,  with  depnvssions  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  In  this 
way  it  is  l)eli(.»ved  many  of  the  characteristic  hills  and  hollows  of  ter- 
minal moraines  arose.  If  mar<z:inal  masses  of  ice  were  detached  from 
tlu*  mam  Ixxly  diirinji;  its  i(»mj)orary  recessions,  they  might  subsi*- 
(lueiitly  l)e  huried  by  (lej)osits  of  drift.  Later,  when  these  buried 
i(*e-l)loeks  melted,  a  kettle-Uke  depression,  marking  the  site  of  the 
buried  iec*  l)loek,  would  result.  Thus  would  be  added  another  ek»- 
ment  of  complexity  in  the  topography  of  the  terminal  moraine.  Such 
surface  debris  as  there  may  have  been  on  the  ice  while  the  edge  was 
statioTiaiy  was  contimially  l)eing  dropped  (dumix?id)  at  the  edge  of 
the  iee.  If  the  (»dge  of  the  ice  oscillated,  this  drift  would  have  been 
scattered  over  a  zone  as  wide  as  the  zone  of  oscillation.  'WTierever 
aJid  whenever   the  edge  remained  perfectly  stationary,  there  was  a 
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tendency  for  the  surface  debris  to  be  dumped  at  the  edge  along  a  defi- 
nite line.  Locally,  where  the  debris  dumped  was  mainly  bowlders, 
a  wall-like  ridge  (Geschiebewall)  was  developed  in  such  a  position. 
Such  bowlder-walls  have  received  little  emphasis  in  America,  although 
they  are  known  to  exist  at  various  points. 

The  ridges  and  moimds  of  debris  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ice 
near  its  edge  by  the  upturning  layers  (Fig.  271,  Vol.  I)  may  be  a  fur- 
ther, though  very  subordinate,  element  in  the  development  of  terminal 
moraine  topography.^ 

Where  an  ice-sheet  or  a  glacier  halted  in  its  retreat,  its  edge  or 
end  remaining  in  a  constant  or  nearly  constant  position  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period,  a  terminal  moraine  was  developed.  Such  a  ter- 
minal moraine  is  often  called  a  recessional  moraine.  Some  caution 
is  needful  in  the  use  of  this  term  lest  it  be  the  occasion  of  misinter- 
pretation. While  formed  in  a  general  time  of  retreat,  some  of  these 
later  moraines  represent  appreciable  advances,  while  others  appa- 
rently represent  halts  merely,  and  some  may  possibly  signify  only 
an  unusually  slow  rate  of  recession,  by  reason  of  which  a  deeper  accu- 
mulation of  drift  took  place.  The  not  uncommon  impression  that  a 
terminal  moraine  is  one  which,  by  its  very  name,  marks  the  ierrnimis 
of  the  drift,  is  fundamentally  erroneous  and  very  objectionable,  since 
the  word  terminal  merely  relates  to  the  termimis  of  t/ie  ice  which  formed 
the  moraine,  and  is  contrasted  with  medial  and  lateral.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  stage  of  advancement  or  of  retreat  of  the  terminus 
of  the  ice.  No  one  moraine  marks  the  border  of  the  drift  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  and  confusion  arises  from  the  attempt  to  substitute 
the  border  of  the  drift,  for  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in  the  significance  of  the 
word  terminal  .2 

»  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  IV,  1896,  pp.  793-800. 

'References  on  tenninal  moraines:  Whittlesey,  Smiths.  Contr.,  1866;  Dawson, 
G.  M.,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  Nov.  1875,  p.  614;  Chamberlin,  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  IV, 
(1876-7),  pp.  201-234,  Proc.  Int.  Cong.  Geologists,  Paris,  1878,  Third  Ann.  Kept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  1881-2.  pp.  291-402,  and  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXIV  (1882), 
pp.  93-97;  Ir\'ing,  Wis.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  Vol.  II  (1877),  pp.  615-634;  Cook  and  Smock, 
New  Jersey  Geol.  Sun-.,  1876-7,  and  1877-8;  Hitchcock,  X.  II.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  Vol.  Ill 
(1878),  pp.  218,  230-236,  246,  301-5,  337;  I'pham,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1879,  pp.  81-92, 
197-209,  Minn.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  Vol.  I  (1884),  Can.  Geol.  Su^v^,  Vol.  IV,  1889,  pp.  44-5  E. 
Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXII  (1883),  pp.  213,  232,  and  Rept.  Minn. 
Geol.  Surv.,  1880,  pp.  281-356;  Sweet,  Wis.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  Vol.  Ill  (1880),  p.  384; 
White,  I.  C.,  Penn.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  1880,  p.  26;  Winchell,  N.  H.,OV\\o^^«\.'^\ffN  .,^0s..^^. 
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Fluvio-Glacial  Deposits. 

The  phenomena  of  existing  glaciers  afford  warrant  for  the  view 
that  the  waters  arising  from  the  melting  of  the  ice-sheets  organized 
themselves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  streams  ^  before  they  left 
the  ice  (Vol.  I,  p.  280).  This  was  doubtless  true  to  a  larger  extent 
near  the  edge  of  the  ice  than  farther  back.  Ultimately,  the  subglacial 
and  englacial  waters  escaped  from  the  ice.  When  this  took  place, 
the  conditions  of  flow  were  more  or  less  rapidly  changed,  for  instead 
of  being  confined  to  tunnels,  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  streams  now  followed  the  laws  governing  normal  river-flow. 
When  the  streams  entered  standing  water,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
the  standing  water  modified  the  results  which  the  running  water  would 
otherwise  have  produced  (Vol.  I,  pp.  305-307).  The  water  issuing 
from  the  ice  thus  made  deposits  in  several  classes  of  situations. 

(1)  At  the  edge  of  the  ice. — ^Where  subglacial  streams  flowed  under 
"  head,''  the  pressure  was  relieved  when  they  escaped  from  the  ice, 
and  diminution  of  velocity  and  deposition  of  load  were  the  common 
results.  Since  these  changes  took  place  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  aqueous 
(lei)osits  were  sometimes  made  in  this  position,  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  ice  itself.  Tlie  edge  of  the  ice  was  probably  more  or 
l(»ss  ragged,  and  the  deposits  made  by  the  issuing  waters  were  some 
tinios  left  in  the  reentrant  angles  and  marginal  crevasses.  WTien 
the  ice  against  which  the  river-deposited  debris  was  banked,  melted, 
the  gravc^l,  sand,  etc.,  assumed  the  form  of  mounds,  hillocks,  and  short 
ridges.  Such  knobs,  liills,  and  ridges  are  kames  (Fig.  499).  Kanies 
may  be  developed  in  other  ways,  but  they  are  primarily  phenomena 
of  the  margin  of  the  ice,  developed  by  rimning  water  (the  active  agent) 
in  association  with  ice  (the  passive  partner). 

In  jjosition,  kames  have  some  relation  to  terminal  moraines,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  situation  in  which  they  are  so  numerous  as  in  asso- 

Minn.  Geol.  Sun%,  Vol.  I  (1884);  Lewis  and  Wright,  Second  Geol.  Surv.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kept.  Z,  18S2;  Tyrrell,  Amer.  Geol.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  19-28  (1891);  BeU,  Bull.  G.  S. 
A.,  ^'ol.  I.,  pp.  303,  30G;  Salisbury,  Glacial  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  93-100  and 
231  200;  Leverett,  Monogrs.  XXXVIII  and  XLI.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  Todd,  Bulls. 
Ill  aiRl  ir>8,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  189G  and  1899,  and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  Vol  VI, 
pp.  4X9-477,  1898.  See  also  State  Geological  Reports  of  States  affected  by  the  ice- 
sheets. 

^  The  general  topic  of  ice  drainage  is  discussed  in  Glacial  Geology  of  New  Jersey 
p.  1J3  et  seq.,  and  Jour,  oi  G^o\.,  Vol.  IV,  v-  950  et  seq. 
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ciatioQ  with  such  moraines.  Many  of  the  conspicuous  peaks,  knobs, 
and  hills  of  the  latter  are,  individually,  kames.  Belts  of  kames  having 
the  general  position,  relations,  and  significance  of  terminal  moraines 
are  called  kaine  tnoraines.*  Kames  occa^onally  attain  a  height  of 
100  feet  or  more,  but  heights  of  20  to  40  feet  are  much  more  common. 
The  stratification  of  the  sand  and  gravel  of  which  the  kames  are 


Fio,  499.— A  group  o 


i9  shown  in  contour;  near  Connecticut  Farma,  N.  J. 
(N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.) 


chiefly  composed  was  often  irregular  at  the  outset,  and  was  subject 
to  disturbance  with  every  movement  of  the  edge  of  the  ice,  so  long 
as  the  ice  and  kames  were  in  contact.  The  effects  of  the  crowding 
of  the  ice  are  often  distinctly  seen  in  the  disturbed  and  crumpled  con- 
dition of  the  planes  of  stratification.  The  stratification  was  subject 
to  still  further  disturbance  when  the  ice  melted,  for  in  many  cases 

>Rept.  8tat«  G«oI.  of  N,  J.,  1892,  p.  93,  and  GVacieX  GwAora  tA"^.  i.,  V-^a. 
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the  kame  material,  originally  deposited  against  steep  faces  of  the  ice 
must  have  slmnped  notably. 

Much  of  the  material  entering  into  the  make-up  of  kames  had  not 
been  carried  far,  and  was,  therefore,  not  well  water-worn.  Not  rarely 
its  constituents  retain  glacial  striae.  These  characteristics  of  the 
material  of  kames  gave  rise  to  the  descriptive  designation  '*  hillocks 
of  angular  gravel  and  disturbed  stratification."  * 

Kames,  developed  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  during  its  advance,  were 
over-ridden  or  destroyed  as  the  ice  pushed  on  over  them;  but  kames 
develoi)ed  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  at  its  most  advanced  stage  and  during 
its  retreat,  were  not  destroyed  by  the  ice,  and  many  of  those  formed 
in  such  situations  by  the  later  ice-sheets,  and  especially  by  the  last, 
are  still  in  existence.^ 

In  regions  of  strong  relief,  ice  often  occupied  deep  valleys,  after 
it  disappeared  from  the  intervening  ridges.  In  such  situations  the 
ice  sometimes  seems  to  have  lost  vigorous  motion,  and  drainage  along 
its  sides  gave  rise  to  deposits  of  stratified  drift  (Fig.  500),  which  after 

»Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXVII,  1884,  p.  378. 

'References  touching  Kames  and  Eskers:  Hitchcock,  Elementary  Geology,  1857, 
pp.  2G0-3;    Shaw,  111.  Geol.  Sun.,  Vol.  V  (1873),  pp.  107-110;    Minn.  Geol.  Sun., 
Vol.   I    (1884);    Newberry,    Geol.   Sun-.,  Ohio,  Vol.  II  (1874),    pp.   41-6;    Vol.  Ill, 
(187S),  pp.  40-2;    Lindemuth,  ibid.,  p.  503;   Upham,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci., 
1870,  pp.  21G-225,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XIV  (1877),  p.  459,  Geol.  of  N.  H..  Vol.  Ill 
(187S),    pp.  3-176,  and  Amer.  Geol.,  Vol.  VIII  (1891),   p.  321;    Ghamberlin,  GeoL 
of  Wis.,  Vol.  II  (1877),  Third  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  1881-82.   p.  299,  and 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXVII  (1884),  pp.  378-390;   Cook,  N.  J.  Geol.  Sunr.   (1888), 
p.  110;    Wright,  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XX   (1878-80),   pp.  210-220,  and 
Ice  Age  in  North  America;  McGee,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XX^^I  (1878), 
pp.  19.S-2.S1,  and  Eleventh  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'.,  1889-90;  Stone,  Proc.  Bos. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XX  (1880),  pp.  430-469,  and  Mono.  XXXIV,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'.; 
Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXII  (LS81),  pp.  451-468,  Vol.  XXIII  (1882),  pp.  179, 
300,  and  Vol.  XXIV  (1882),  p.  98;    Hitchcock,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol. 
XXXI  (18S4),  p.  388;    Lewis,  Kept.  State  Geol.  Sun'.  Penn.,Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Sci  ,  1S84,  p.  720,  and  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,   1885,  pp.  157-173;    Shaler,  Proc. 
Hos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol,  XXIII  (1884).  pp.  36-44,  Ninth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.  (1887-88),   pp.  549-550.  and   Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  Vol.  XVI,   pp,  203-5; 
Winchcll,  Minn.  Geol.  Sun-.,  Vol.  I  (1884),  pp.  388,  665;   Ells,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol  Surv. 
Can.  (18S5),  p.  0.5:3;    Hoist,  Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  XXII  (1888),  p.  589;   Crosby,  Physical 
History  of  Iteton  Basin,  1889;   Chapin,  Trans.  Meriden  Sci.  Assoc.,  Jan.  1891;  Salis- 
bury, Ann.  Rept.  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  1891,  pp.  89-92,  and  Glacial  Geol.  of  N.  J.,  1902; 
Russell,  Amer.  Geol,  Vol.  XII  (1893),  p.  232;   Gulliver,  Jour.  Geol,  Vol  I   (1893), 
pp.  803-812;   Davis,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  195-202,  and  Proc.  Boston  Soc 
Aaf.  Hf.sf.,  Vol.  XXV,,  pp.  47H-4^^-,  X^omn^,  xX^V^.,  v«  1^7^. 
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the  melting  of  the  ice,  had  somewliat  the  foim  of  terraces,  while  their 
slopes  and  upper  surfaces  had  something  of  the  topography  of  Icames. 


Fio.  600. — Diagnun  to  illustrate  deposition  between  stagnant  or  nearly  stagnAnt 
ice,  and  the  wall  of  the  valley  in  wliich  it  lies. 

Such  terraces  have  been  called  kajne  terraces^  (Fig.  501).  Thi.s  type 
of  stratified  drift  finds  abimdant  illustration  in  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tain region  and  in  New  England. 


Fia.  SOI. — Diagram  to  iliustrate  kame  terraces.  .i4.SC  represents  the  stratified  drift 
of  the  kame  terraces  which  are  underlain  by  ground  moraine.  Till  also  covers 
the  valley  bottom. 

(2)  Beyond  the  edge  of  the  ice. — When  the  waters  issuing  from  the 
ice  found  themselves  in  valleys,  and  when  they  possessed  suihcient 
load  and  not  too  great  velocity,  they  aggraded  their  valleys,  developing 
valley  trains,^  which  often  extended  far  beyond  the  unstratified  drift 
with  which  they  were  contemporaneous.  Valley  trains  are  usually 
associated  with  stout  terminal  moraines  (Fig.  502).     A  protracted 


J^M* 


stationary  stand  of  the  ice-edge  is  as  necessary  for  great  aggradation 
of  the  valley  below,  as  for  the  development  of  the  terminal  moraine. 

'Salisbury,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156  and  121-124  respectively, 

'3d  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Sur\'.,  and  Jour,  of  Geo\  ,\<i\.\,v-  ^4"^. 
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VaUey  trains  often  sustain  significant  relations  to  recessional  moraines, 
as  suggested  by  Fig.  503. 

Wliere  the  water  escaping  from  the  ice  spread  over  a  plain  instead 
of  being  concentrated  in  valleys,  the  deposits  took  on  a  form  more 
like  that  of  alluvial  fans.  By  union,  these  fans  often  became  exten- 
sive, and  arc  known  as  (nxiwash  plains,  overwash  plains,  moraine  plains, 
frontal  aprons,  etc.  They  differ  from  valley  trains  much  as  allu\Tal 
fans  differ  from  flood-plain  deposits. 

When  the  water  which  issued  from  the  ice  entered  standing  water 
it  tended  to  develop  deltas.  ^Vhere  the  edge  of  the  ice  was  long  sta- 
tionary, the  deltas  often  attained  great  size.  They  sometimes  merged 
laterally  as  alluvial  fans    do,   giving  rise   to  compound   deltas,  or 


Fig.  503. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  imperfect  valley  trains  to  recessional 
moraines.  The  heads  of  the  several  trains  are  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Examples  of 
this  relation  are  common  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

subaqueous  outwa^h  plains.^  Many  such  deltas  are  known  about 
extinct  lakes  in  the  glaciated  area  of  the  United  States,  and  about 
tlio  borders  of  existing  lakes,  the  levels  of  which  have  been  lowered. 
Th(*  iccward  (»dgcs  of  the  deltas,  Hke  the  iceward  edges  of  outwash 
plains  and  valley  trains,  were  sometimes  in  contact  with  the  ice,  and 
took  on  a  kame-like  phase.  Deltas  were  also  built  into  the  sea  at 
sonic  points. 2 

Many  of  the  valley  trains,  outwash  plains,  and  deltas  which  developed 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  later,  and  especiaUy  the  last  ice-sheet  during 
the  time  of  its  maximum  advance  or  during  its  retreat,  are  still  well 
enough  j^reservcd  to  be  readily  identified,  but  they  have  little  repre- 
sentation among  the  deposits  left  by  the  earlier  sheets  of  ice.  If  they 
were  well  developed  in  the  earlier  glacial  epochs,  as  they  doubtless 
were  in  some  cases,  but  apparently  not  in  others,  they  have  been  largely 
removed  by  subsequent  erosion.  Valley  trains,  outwash  plains,  deltas. 
etc.,  (kn-eloped  during  the  advancing  stage  of  an  ice-sheet  were  over- 

^  The  deltas  about  the  extinct  lake  Passaic  are  an  illustration.     Ann.  Rept.  Stale 
Geol.  of  X.  J.,  1893,  and  Glacial  Geol.  of  N.  J. 

^  Stone,  Mono.  XXXIV,  \3.  ^.  O^^I.Smtv.,  p.  371. 
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ridden  and  generally  destroyed  or  obscured  by  the  further  advance 
of  the  ice. 

Gradational  types,  pitted  plains,  patches  of  gravel  and  sand.^ — Out- 
wash  plains  sometimes  depart  from  planeness  by  taking  on  some  meas- 
ure of  imdulation  of  the  sag  and  swell  (kame)  type,  especially  near 
their  iceward  edges.  The  same  is  often  true  of  the  heads  of  valley 
trains.  The  heads  of  valley  trains  and  the  inner  edges  of  outwash 
plains,  it  is  to  be  noted,  occupy  the  general  position  in  which  kames 
are  commonly  formed,  and  the  undulations  which  often  affect  these 
parts  of  the  trains  and  plains,  respectively,  are  probably  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  influence  of  the  ice  itself.  Valley  trains  and  outwash 
plains,  therefore,  at  their  upper  ends  and  edges,  respectively,  may 
take  on  some  of  the  features  of  kames,  and  either  may  head  in  a  kame 
area.2 

Occasionally  a  morainic  plain,  or  stratified  drift  in  the  general 
position  of  a  morainic  plain,  is  affected  by  numerous  sags  without 
corresponding  elevations.  This  topographic  type  has  received  the 
name  of  jyiited  plain.  The  sags,  in  many  cases  at  least,  appear  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  ice-edge,  and  so  to  be  marginal  phe- 
nomena. 

At  many  points  near  the  edge  of  the  ice  during  its  maximum  stage 
of  advance,  there  probably  issued  small  quantities  of  water  not  in 
the  form  of  well-defined  streams,  bearing  small  quantities  of  detritus. 
These  small  quantities  of  water,  with  their  correspondingly  small 
loads,  did  not  develop  considerable  plains  of  stratified  drift,  but  small 
patches  instead.    Such  patches  have  received  no  special  designation. 

When  the  waters  issuing  from  the  edge  of  the  ice  were  sluggish, 
whether  they  were  in  valleys  or  not,  the  materials  which  they  carried 
and  deposited  were  fine  instead  of  coarse,  giving  rise  to  deposits  of 
silt  or  clay,  instead  of  sand  and  gravel. 

In  the  deposition  of  stratified  drift  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
the  latter  was  concerned  only  in  so  far  as  its  activities  helped  to  supply 
the  water  with  the  necessary  materials. 

(3)  Beneath  the  ice. — Subglacial  streams  seem  sometimes  to  have 
deposited  gravel  and  sand  in  their  channels.    When  the  waters  were 

>  Geol.  of  Wis.,  1873-1880;    Davis,  Bull.  Geol  Soc.  Am.,  1890,  Vol.  I,  p.  195; 
Gulliver,  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  I,  p.  803,  and  Glacial  Geol.  of  N.  J. 
'  Ann.  Rept.  State  Geol.  of  N.  J.,  1892,  p.  94. 
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not  confined  to  definite  channpis,  thdr  depodts  probably  took  on  the 
form  of  irregular  patches  of  ailt,  sand,  or  gra\'el;  but  where  de6iiite 
streams  were  confined  to  definite  channels,  their  deports  were  cor- 
respondingly restricted.  When  the  channels  remained  constant  in 
position  for  a  long  time,  the  aggradation  may  have  been  considerable. 
In  .so  far  as  the  clmnnol  deposits  were  made  near  the  edge  of  the  ice 
during  the  time  of  its  maximutn  extension  or  retreat,  they  were  likely 
to  remain  undisturbed  during  its  melting,  after  which  they  stood  out 


l''ii).  Sfl'l. — An  CNkcr  in  Soandinann,  locfJttjr  unknown. 

as  riilKi's.  Tlicsc  riilRcs  of  firavcl  and  sand  are  known  as  osars  or  e^km 
(Vi<i^.  "ilM  iind  "lO.")).  It  in  not  to  be  inferred  that  eskera  never  orig- 
iiiatcil  ill  'itlicr  ways,  but  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  one  methoil,  and 
perliaps  tlic  jiriricipal  one,  by  which   they  came  into  existence, 

J^skcrs  cai'ly  attracted  attention,  partly  because  they  are  reh- 
tivoly  raic,  and  partly  because  tliey  are  often  rather  striking  topo- 
prajiliic  fi'atun'S.  They  are  often  conspicuous,  not  so  much  because 
of  tlii'ir  Iii'ijrht,  as  U'causc  of  tlieir  abrupt  slopes  and  their  even  and 
inarrow  cnsls.  They  may  Iw  ten  or  several  times  ten  feet  high,  but 
llicir  crcsis  are  Kcnenilly  im  more  than  a  few  feet  wide.  Thev  are, 
for  cxampii-,  often  fiit  narrow,  and  their  slopes  so  steep,  that  two  wagons 
coiihi  ivilli  (liliicuUy  vass  oavK  wtlwr  ou  their  tops.     The  angle  of  their 
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slopes  is  about  the  atigle  at  which  the  drift  will  lie.  ^\'li»'ri'  thev  croaa 
marshes  and  swamps,  as  is  suiiiotinios  the  ciiw,  they  i\w.  most  nm- 
8i)icuous,  sometimes  reseinbliiig  railway  gnides.  lOskcrs  no  moro 
than  a  fraction  of  a  mile  in  length  are  more  ronmioii  tluiii  luiigor  ones, 
but  oslcers  scores  of  miles  long  are  known.  Ijong  eskers  sonu'thnes 
wind  up  anil  clown  over  low  elevations  and  valleys,  sltowing  tlmt  the 
water  which  made  them  must  have  l)ccn  under  great  head,  if  th<'y 


Fio.  505.— An  esker  10  iiiilea  wt«  of  Aurora,  III.     iHu.^-liu.) 

are  of  strictly  suhglacial  origin.  They  c»ft«;n  lie  along  tin-  lower  k1(»[)c 
of  a  valley,  though  distinctly  atxjve  its  iKHtom.  Kskers  arc  likely 
to  Ix?  interrupted  at  mtervals,  probably  at  iM>intH  where  the  deposits 
ing  waters  faileii  of  confinement  to  definite  eliannels,  or  their  cliunnelH 
were  \.(x>  constricted,  or  had  too  high  gradient  t**  jx-nnit  of  de|K>H)lion. 
The  Itest-develoiMfi  eskers  in   the   I'nited  .Stat<^s  are  in   Maine.' 

Tsker-s  are  made  up  primarily  of  stratified  grav<d  and  sand.  .\» 
in  kames.  the  stratifieation  U  oft<?n  much  'lit^torted,  probably  as  the 
result  of  w  7>n'.'!.':ure.     Il^jwlders  are  often  present   in   ihi-ni  and  on 

'Sume,  Mono.  XXXIV.  r.  S   CwA   s.vr. 
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their  surfaces,  showing  the  presence  of  the  ice  during  their  building. 
The  bowlders  might  have  been  crowded  in  from  the  sides,  or  let  down 
from  the  ice  above.  As  in  kames,  the  gravel  is  often  not  well  rounded. 
Bakers  often  end  in  kames,  and  where  they  are  interrupted,  the  inter- 
val is  often  occupied  by  kames.  Occasionally  they  end  in  deltas, 
where  the  constructing  stream  issued  from  the  ice  into  a  lake,  or  in 
alluvial  fans,  where  the  stream  issued  upon  a  plain. 

Most  existing  eskers  were  probably  made  just  before  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ice  from  the  region  where  they  occur.  Eskers  made  during 
the  advance  of  an  ice-sheet  were  likely  to  be  destroyed  at  a  later  time. 
Probably  most  eskers  were  made  by  streams  flowing  essentially  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  ice  movement.  The  deposits  of  streams  in  other 
positions  would  stand  much  less  chance  of  developing  distinct  ridges 
before  lx?ing  destroyed  by  the  movement  of  the  ice. 

It  is  probable  that  kames  are  sometimes  developed  beneath  the 
ice.  It  has  been  noted  that  eskers  are  occasionally  interrupted,  prob- 
ably both  where  the  channels  of  the  subglacial  streams  suflfered  con- 
striction, and  great  leakage.  It  is  now  to  be  added  that  kames  are 
sonu^tinios  developed  at  the  point  of  interruption.  Irregular  and 
ill-defined  ])atches  of  sand  and  gravel,  instead  of  kames,  often  occur 
where  the  eskers  are  broken. 

(4 )  Deposits  of  superglacial  and  englacial  streams. — Superficial  and 
engliicial  streams  have  been  supposed  to  make  deposits  in  their  channels. 
It  has  even  h(^en  conceived  that  this  was  the  principal  mode  of  origin 
of  eskers.  Against  this  view,  and  against  the  ww  that  superglacial 
stn^ini  deposits  are  of  conse(|uence  quantitatively,  stand  two  facts. 
(1)  So  far  as  known,  the  surfaces  of  ice-sheets  are  free  from  drift  (apart 
from  wind-blown  dust)  except  for  a  fraction  (and  generally  a  small 
one)  of  a  mile  from  their  edges ;i  and  (2)  superficial  streams  are,  in 
geu(Tal,  much  too  swift  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  drift  in  their 
channels.  The  channels  of  most  superficial  streams  in  North  Green- 
land, even  near  the  edge  of  the  ice  where  surface  d&rris  is  abundant  are 
fr(»e  from  drift.  Judging  from  the  force  with  which  they  issue  from 
the  ice,  (Miglacial  streams  are  likewise  much  too  swift  to  allow  of  depo- 
sition along  their  channels,  as  a  general  rule. 

Such  trivial  accumulations  of  drift  as  may  be  made  in  superglacial 

^  3o\iT.  ol  O^o\.,  \o\.  \N ,  ^.  ^ft\. 
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or  englacial  channels  would  ultimately  reach  the  land  surface.  During 
the  advance  of  the  ice  they  would  be  delivered  onto  the  land,  as  the 
ice  which  sustained  them  melted  from  beneath.  They  would  then 
be  over-ridden  by  its  further  forward  motion.  During  the  retreat  of 
the  ice,  such  deposits,  once  they  reached  the  land  surface,  would  not 
be  subsequently  destroyed  or  overridden  by  it. 

Relations  of  Stratified  to  Unstraiifi£d  Drift} 

The  general  relations  of  the  stratified  to  the  unstratified  drift  have 
already  been  indicated  in  a  general  way.  These  relations  may  be 
understood,  when  it  is  remembered  (1)  that  the  edge  of  each  ice-sheet 
probably  oscillated  back  and  forth,  more  or  less,  during  both  its  advance 
and  its  retreat,  (2)  that  there  were  several  ice-sheets  over  large  parts 
of  the  area  affected  by  drift,  and  (3)  that  stratified  drift  was  being 
deposited  at  all  stages  of  every  ice-sheet,  at  points  (a)  beneath  the 
ice,  (6)  at  its  edge,  and  (c)  beyond  it. 

On  the  basis  of  position,  existing  stratified  drift  deposits  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Eztraglacial  deposits,  made  by  the  waters  of  any  glacial  epoch 
if  they  deposited  beyond  the  farthest  limit  of  the  ice. 

2.  Supermorainic  deposits,  made  chiefly  during  the  final  retreat  of 
the  ice  from  the  locality  where  they  occur,  but  sometimes  by  extra- 
glacial  streams  or  lakes  of  an  epoch  later  than  that  when  the  subjacent 
till  was  deposited.  Locally,  too,  stratified  deposits  of  an  early  stage 
of  a  glacial  epoch,  lying  on  till,  may  have  failed  to  be  buried  by  the  sub- 
sequent passage  of  the  ice  over  them,  and  so  remain  at  the  surface. 
In  origin,  supermorainic  deposits  of  stratified  drift  were  for  the  most 
part  extraglacial  (including  marginal),  so  far  as  the  ice-sheet  calling 
them  into  existence  was  concerned.  Less  commonly  they  were  sub- 
glacial,  and  failed  to  be  covered,  and  less  commonly  still  (if  ever) 
superglacial. 

3.  Submorainic  (basal)  deposits  were  made  chiefly  by  extraglacial 
waters  in  advance  of  the  first  ice  which  affected  the  region  where  they 
occur.  They  were  subsequently  overridden  by  the  ice  and  buried 
by  its  deposits.  Submorainic  deposits,  however,  may  have  arisen  in 
other  ways.    Subglacial  waters  may  have  made  deposits  of  stratified 

>  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  IV,  pp,  ^\%-^10. 
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drift  OH  surfaces  which  had  l>een  covered  by  ice,  but  not  by  tiU,  and 
such  deposits  may  have  i)ecn  subsequently  buried.  The  retreat  of  an 
ice-sheet  may  have  left  rock  surfaces  free  from  till,  on  which  the  marginal 
or  extra-iimrgiiial  waters  of  the  retreating  ice,  or  of  the  next  advancing 
ice,  may  liave  made  deposits  of  stratified  drift.  These  inay  h&ve  been 
subs<i]ueiiily  covered  by  till  during  a  re-advance  of  the  ice  in  the  same 
cixK'Ii.  or  ill  ft  succeeding  one.  Still  again,  till  left  by  one  ice-sheet 
may  have  Ix'eii  completely  worn  away  locally  before  the  next  ice  advance, 


so  liial  slnitifu'd  (l('|Misits  cnnin'ctod  wiih  a  second  or  later  advance 
may  \i-a\i-  \»-fn  made  im  a  diiftlfws  surface,  and  sub-sequently  buried. 

I,  Intermorainic  stratified  drift  may  have  originated  at  the  outset 
ill  all  ilii-  ways  in  \v]ii<>h  sii|nTiii(ir.iinic  drift  may  originate.  It  Ix^ 
caiiic  iiitcniinraiiiic  by  l)C>iiiji  Ijiiricil  in  some  one  of  the  varioas  ways 
in  wliii'li  ^tralificil  drifl  niay  iK'corne  submorainie. 

Topographic  distribution  of  stratified  drift.  —  Tliougli  stratifieii 
ilrifl  is  ninsi  ainiiidant  in  valleys  and  lowlands,  it  is  not  confined  to 
tlic.-c  jmsiiifuis.  Kami's  are  iiicxsurably  independent  of  valleys  and 
/oivA'iiufs.  and  ihouph  esVets  o^ww  Axo^-  d,  VewSsaii-^  to  follow  vallevs, 
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they  often  disregard  topography  to  the  extent  of  crossing  ridgea  and 
uplands  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height  (200  to  400  feet  in  M^ne  *). 
Kame-terraces  and  deltas,  also,  are  often  well  above  the  bottoms  of 

the  depressions  with  which  they  are  associated. 


FiQ  5117 — bection  of  glM^ial  dnft  which  though  not  stratified  v-ob  largely  worked 
i)\er  bv  nater  The  utones  are  »ater-nom  rather  than  glacier-wora  North- 
east part  of  Newark    N    J      (N    J    Gcol    Surv ) 

Changes  in  Drainage  Effected  by  Glaciation. 
The  great  and  unequal  erosion  of  the  ice-sheets,  and  especially  the 
great  and  unequal  deposition  uf  the  drift,  produced  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  topography  of  the  planer  parts  of  the  area  affected  by  glacia- 
tion.  One  of  the  conspicuous  results  of  this  alteration  of  (he  topogra- 
phy was  the  derangement  of  the  drainage.  One  of  the  results  is  w«a. 
'Stone,  Mono.  XXXIV,  U.  S.  Geo\   8\itv.,  p.  ASX. 
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in  the  thousands  of  lakes  which  affect  the  surface  of  the  later  drift, 
and  to  a  less  extent,  the  surface  of  the  older.  The  basins  of  these 
lakes  or  ponds  arose  in  various  ways.  There  are  (1)  rock  basins  pro- 
duced by  glacial  erosion;  (2)  basins  produced  by  the  obstruction  of 
river  valleys  by  means  of  the  drift;  (3)  depressions  in  the  surface  of 
the  drift  itself;  and  (4)  basins  produced  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  the  foregoing.  The  third  class,  as  above,  may  be  subdivided 
into  depressions  in  the  surface  of  (a)  the  terminal  moraine,  (6)  the 
ground  moraine,  and  (c)  stratified  drift    Since  the  stratified  drift  in 


Fio.  508. — Diagram  illustrating  normal  drainage  in  the  driftless  area  of 

Wisconsin  and  Dlinois. 

which  the  lakes  of  this  last  sub-class  he  is  largely  in  valleys,  it  would 
not  be  altogether  inappropriate  to  class  some  of  them  with  group  (2). 

In  addition  to  the  lakes  and  ponds  now  in  existence,  there  have 
been  others  of  a  more  temporary  character.  Some  of  them  have 
already  become  extinct  by  reason  of  filling  or  by  the  lowering  of  their 
outlets  since  the  ice  melted;  others  depended  for  their  existence  on  the 
presence  of  the  ice,  which  often  obstructed  vallejrs,  giving  rise  to  basins.^ 
The  ice  also  developed  basins  outside  of  valleys,  when  the  surface  slope 
was  favorable. 

'  For  examples  of  such  lakes,  eee  Glacial  Geology  of  N.  J.,  pp.  151-169,  and  F«r» 
child,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am..  VoV  X,  pp.  *n-^,  'Mv^^yftifiiyXI  CoUowing. 
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Another  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  changes  in  the  courses  of  the 
streams.  In  many  cases,  pre-existing  valleys  were  filled  with  drift, 
so  that  when  the  ice  melted  the  old  channels  were  obstructed  at  many 
points,  and  surface  drainage  was  forced  into  courses  which  were  partly 
new.  In  other  cases,  the  ice,  by  encroaching  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  valley,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio,  forced  drainage  around  its  front, 


Fio.  509. — Diagram  illustrating  characteristic  drainage  in  the  glaciated  area  of 

southeastern  Wisconsin. 

and  the  drainage  lines  thus  established  by  force,  were  often  held  after 
the  ice  melted. 

There  are  few  streams  of  great  length  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
ice,  which  were  not  turned  from  their  old  courses  for  greater  or  less 
distances  by  the  ice  or  the  drift.  The  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri,  the  master  streams  of  the  United  States  within  the  glaciated 
area,  and  a  host  of  their  tributaries,  as  well  as  many  streams  tribu- 
tary to  the  St.  Lawrence,  suffered  in  this  way.  The  history  of  some 
of  these  changes  has  been  studied  in  detail,^  bw\.  \)afc  \cfiJvsr3  <^\  "C^^ 
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changes  is  often  difficult  of  reading.  The  outlines  of  drainage  basins, 
as  well  as  the  courses  of  individual  streams,  were  often  affected. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  streams  which  have  been  thus  de- 
ranged is  found  in  the  lack  of  harmony  between  different  parts  of  their 
valleys.  Within  the  glaciated  area  a  stream  often  flows  in  a  capacious 
preglacial  valley,  then  in  a  narrow  post-glacial  gorge  of  wholly  different 
aspect,  whence  it  may  emerge  again  into  another  section  like  the  first. 
Most  streams  whose  courses  were  modified  by  the  ice  or  its  deposits 
afford  illustrations. 

Again,  preglacial  valleys,  even  valleys  of  considerable  length,  were 
sometimes  filled  completely,  so  that  their  courses  are  only  known,  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  by  borings,  which  reveal  the  great  depth  of 
the  drift,  and  of  the  old  channel.  Many  stream  valleys,  in  the  areas 
of  heavy  drift,  are  wholly  postglacial,  showing  the  completeness  with 
which  the  old  drainage  lines  were  sometimes  effaced. 

The  Succession  of  Ice  Invasions. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  there  was  but  a  single  ice  invasion 
of  brief  duration,  followed  by  a  rapid  retreat  attended  by  great  floods 
arising  from  the  melting  of  the  ice;  but  the  more  careful  studies  of 
1at(T  years  have  revealed  a  series  of  invasions  separated  by  very 
considerable  intervals.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the  ice  re- 
treated in  the  intervals  between  the  advances,  but  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  some  of  the  intervals  were  long,  much  longer 
than  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  ice  retreated.  There 
is  also  good  evidence  that  in  some  of  them  the  climatic  conditions 
became  at  least  as  mild  as  they  are  today.  While  there  are  differ- 
ences of  view  with  reference  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  ice- 
sheet  from  the  plains  of  Labrador  and  Keewatin,  and  respecting  the 

^  lor  changes  in  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  rivers  of  Illinois,  see  Leverett,  Mono. 
XXXVIII,  U.  S.  ('>eul.  Surv.,  Chapter  XII.  For  changes  in  the  Upper  Ohio,  see 
ChanilKM-lin  and  Leverett,  Am.  Jour.  Hci.,  Vol.  XLVII,  1894  (contains  references  to 
earlirr  work  of  Carll,  Chance,  White,  Stevenson,  Lewis,  Wright,  Lesley,  Spencer, 
Kaiidall.  and  Foshay,  in  the  saine  region).  For  changes  in  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Basin,  see 
Leverett,  Monogr.  XLI,  U.  8.  Ceol.  Siirv.,  Chap.  Ill,  and  Tight,  Professional  Paper,  No. 
13,  V.  S.  ( leol.  8urv.,  and  for  changes  in  the  course  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  it^  tribu- 
taries, see  Todd,  .^'cience,  Vol.  XiX,  p.  148  (1892),  GeoL  of  S.  tak.,  pp.  128  and  130 
(1899),  and  Bull.  144,  U.  S.  (ieol.  Surv.  Changes  in  drainage  in  New  York  have  been 
Bujwnarizod  by  Tarr,  Phys.  Geo\.  cl  ^ev{XoT\L,V^'^>^'^^^««^^8  to  earlier  liteiatui^. 
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estimate  to  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  the  interglacial  intervals, 
the  above  statements  are  fully  justified  by  the  data  now  accumulated. 
Besides  the  greater  advances  and  retreats,  there  were  numerous  halts 
or  oscillations  which  probably  affected  the  oncomings  as  well  as  the 
retreats  of  the  ice. 

The  proofs  of  the  interglacial  intervals  and  the  evidences  of  their 
duration  are  found  in  the  surface  changes  which  were  wrought  by 
drainage  after  the  deposition  of  one  sheet  of  drift,  and  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  next,  in  the  depths  to  which  earlier  sheets  of  drift  were 
leached  and  oxidized  by  weathering  before  the  deposition  of  later 
ones  upon  them,  in  the  accumulations  of  peat,  soil,  etc.,  now  found 
between  different  sheets  of  drift,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  changes 
of  topographic  attitude  which  intervened  between  the  deployment 
of  successive  ice-sheets.^ 

The  following  are  the  American  stages  of  the  glacial  period  now 
recognized  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  numbered  in  the  order 
of  their  age: 

XIII.  The  Champlain  sub-stage  (marine). 
XII.  The  glacio-lacustrine  sub-stage. 
XI.  The  Later  Wisconsin,  the  sixth  advance. 
X.  The  fifth  interval  of  deglaciation,  as  yet  unnamed. 
IX.  The  EarUer  Wisconsin,  the  fifth  invasion. 
VIII.  The  Peorian,  the  fourth  interglacial  interval. 
VII.  The  lowan,  the  fourth  invasion. 
VI.  The  Sangamon,  the  third  interglacial  interval. 
V.  The  IlUnoian,  the  third  invasion. 

IV.  The  Yarmouth,  or  Buchanan,^  the  second  interglacial  interval. 
III.  The  Kansan,  or  second  invasion  now  recognized. 
II.  The  Aftonian,  the  first  known  interglacial  interval. 
I.  The  sub- Aftonian,  or  Jerseyan,  the  earliest  known  invasion. 

These  stages  were  by  no  means  ecjual,  the  earlier  being  markedly 
longer  than  the  later.  There  was  something  like  a  geometrical  grada- 
tion from  the  earUest  and  longest  to  the  latest  and  shortest. 

*  Distinct  glacial  epochs  and  the  criteria  for  their  recognition,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  61-84. 

'  The  Buchanan  gravels  lie  between  the  Kansan  and  lowan  drift-sheets,  in  locali- 
ties where  the  lUinoian  is  not  present,  and  hence  it  is  not  quite  certain  \vKa.t  \w\«v- 
vai  is  represented  by  tlieir  deposition. 
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I.  The  sub-Aftonian,  or  Jerseyan,  glacial  stage. — In  Iowa  there 
is  found  a  very  old  drift-sheet  lying  beneath  the  Kansan  drift-sheet, 
with  sand  and  gravel,  peat,  old  soil,  and  other  products  of  an  ancient 
surface  between  them.  It  is  not  now  known  that  this  sub-Aftonian 
drift-sheet  conies  to  the  surface,  except  as  exposed  by  erosion,  in  Iowa 
or  other  parts  of  the  Keewatin  area,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
the  oldest  ix)rtions  of  the  Labradorean  drift  are  to  be  correlated  with 
it  or  not.  It  is  reasonable  enough  in  itself  to  believe  that  the  earliest 
ice  invasion  may  not  have  pushed  as  far  southward  as  a  later  one, 
and  such  a  view  is  held  relative  to  the  earliest  glacial  fonnatioDof 
Kuroj)e.^  In  Pennsylvania  ^  and  New  Jersey,^  the  frayed  edgp  of 
a  very  old  sheet  of  drift  emerges  from  beneath  the  much  later  drift 
of  the  region,  and  this  older  drift  may  not  improbably  be  Uie  equiva- 
lent of  the  sul>Aftonian  of  Iowa,  but  as  direct  connection  cannot  be 
traced,  the  correlation  is  uncertain.'*  The  sub-Aftonian  is  a  typical 
sheet  of  till  notable  for  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  its  green- 
stone erratics.  It  is  exposed  by  erosion,  or  artificially,  near  Afton, 
at  ( )clwein,  and  at  other  points  in  Iowa,  and  probably  embraces  nearly 
all  the  sectioas  of  ''  lower  till  "  cited  by  McGee  in  his  paper  on  the 
drift  of  northeastern  Iowa.'' 

II.  The  Aftonian  interglacial  stage.— Overlying  this  till  sheet  at 
many  points  is  a  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  at  some  points  beds 
of  peat  and  muck,  with  stumps  and  branches  of  trees,  together  with 
tlie  physical  indications  of  an  interval  of  erosion  and  weathering.  It 
is  not  wholly  clear  whether  the  assorted  drift  constituted  the  glacio- 
fluvial  products  of  the  closing  stage  of  the  sub-Aftonian  ice  epoch, 
or  was  derived  by  secondary  action  from  the  drift  during  the  inter- 
{^lacial  interval.  In  the  typical  localities  between  Afton  and  Thayer, 
Iowa,  the  deposit  contains  bowlders  of  till,  showing  that  it  is  truly 
secondary,  but  this  does  not  define  its  precise  age.  In  some  districts 
assorted  (hift  is  sufliciontly  j)revalent  and  continuous  at  this  horizon 
to  <rivo  rise  to  local  systems  of  flowing  wells.     Near  the  typic-al  locali- 

'  (icikie's  Ico  Age.  3ci  ed.,  and  Jour,  dool.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  241. 
=  Williams.  K.,  J^n.c.  Am.  Phil.  .Soc,  Vol.  XXXVII  (1898),  p.  84. 
^•^ali^hury,  Anmial   Report  of  State  Geol.  of  N.  J..  1893. 

*  The  Alhertan  <lrift  (province  of  Allx^rta,  Can.),  formerly  thought  to  be  the  proba- 
l>le  e<i.ii\alent  of  tiie  sul>-Aftonian,  is  probably  not  of  glacial  origin.  Calhoun,  unpub- 
lished data. 

*  Klcvcrith  Ann.  Ueport  V .  ^.  C^^ioX.'^wTN^^. 
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ties  named,  great  masses  of  this  assorted  material  were  plowed  up 
by  the  succeeding  Kansan  ice-sheet  and  incorporated  in  its  till,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  511.  The  organic  remains  in  the  inteiglacial  beds  seem  to 
imply  a  cool  temperate  climate,  but  as  a  cool  temperate  stage  must 
be  passed  through  twice  in  every  tran^tion  from  a  glacial  climate 
to  a  warm  one  and  back  again,  orgamsms  indicating  a  cool  climate 


no.  510.— Section  of  drift  at  Thayer.  Union  County,  la.  The  stratified  drift  below, 
making  up  the  larger  pan  of  ihe  section,  ia  Aftonian.  It  in  overlain  by  KanuD 
till.    (Calvin,  Iowa  Geol.  Sim.) 

do  not  necessarily  show  how  great  an  amelioration  may  have  been 
reached,  unless  the  record  is  known  to  be  complete.  The  length  of 
the  Aftonian  interval  has  not  been  well  determined,  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate accessibility,  but  it  was  at  least  a  notable  interval.  The  pebbles 
are  much  decayed  and  the  soils,  peat,  etc.,  imply  a  coasidcrable  tapse 
of  time. 

The  old  drift  in  western  Pennsylvania  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
sub-Af Ionian  stage  is  in  somewhat  like  manner  a!!8oci&t.eA  '%\VV  \ni.\R»- 
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tant  gravel  deposits,  and  streams  of  valley  gravels 
the  drainage  courses  that  then  led  away  from  the 
notably  true  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  valleys, 
gravels  are  so  related  to  the  present  trenches  of  th 
seem  to  imply  a  channel  erosion  of  200  feet  and  men 
^tion,'  though  this  interpretation  has  been  que8ti< 


pirt  "f  t 


t  of  Tliiiycr.  showJDg  ir 
Till'  tiuisi  crm^pipiiouH  niass 
ifl  tlius  in<']iiiii'i!  arc  not  rcmented.  and  i 
liitti'ci  up  iiTni  i[uliiileii  ivliile  in  a  frozen 
ill  lilt?  rit;lit  if  Afdmian.     (Calvin.  la.  Oe< 


^ 


I'lic  ]>r(»iu(ls  of  the  glncinl  waters  of  this  stage 
i-|v;iiii:i  ami  Xcw  Jersey  wen-  coiiiniingled  with  non- 
ets ;iiid  will  lie  discussiMl  tiiiiicr  IJie  non-glacial  forn 
,  447-. 

Tile  Hatchei  formation. — Al  Nimhcz,  Mississippi,  there  is 
ntiTial  ;ilH>iit  2(K)  feet  in  thii-kiic^s  which  ia  chiefly  made  u 

'  l.ev(-ri.-U.  M>m.i   -KV.l,  V.  S.  Geol.  Sim-ey.  p 
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the  Lafayette  formation,  upon  which  it  rest«  uncoaformably  (Fig.  513);  but 
it  &Iso  contains  ciystalline  pebbles  and  calpsreous  clays  assignable  to  wash 
from  the  glacial  regions,  all  other  assignments  seeming  to  be  excluded  by  a 
special  investigation.  A  marked  interval  between  its  deposition  and  that  of 
the  overlying  loess  is  indicated.  As  the  sub-Aftonian  and  Aftonian  deposits 
are  the  only  older  ones  with  which  great  gravel  deposits  are  known  to  be  asso- 
ciated, and  as  the  Natchez  deposit  must  be  referred  to  an  early  Pleistocene  stage 
because  the  great  Mississippi  trench,  60  miles  more  or  less  in  breadth,  has  been 


excavated  since  it  was  formed,  reference  to  one  of  these  two  stt^s  is  more  plausi- 
ble than  to  any  later  one.  This  reference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  almost 
the  whole  formation — which  was  clearly  a  valley  train  leading  back  to  the  drift 
area — has  been  removed. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  reference  and  combining  it  with  other  data, 
the  following  tentative  conception  of  the  sub-Aftonian  and  Aftonian  stages  is 
reached.  The  ice-sheet  spread  from  the  Keewatin  and  Labradorean  renters  to 
the  approximate  limit  of  the  known  drift  in  the  Misaiasippi  valley,  and  deposited 
■a  typical  sheet  of  bowlder  clay  (sub-Aftonian)  and  also  gave  rise  to  great  valley 
trains  of  glacio-fluvial  material  that  stretched  from  the  drift  border  to  the  Gulf, 
filling  the  low-gradient  valleys  of  the  time  to  depths  of  30  to  60  feet  near  the 
drift  border,  and  of  200  feet  near  the  Gulf  (Natchez  formationV    'Wva  \wisii\ti\i. 
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of  the  ice  blocked  up  many  northward  trending  valleys  and  caused  their  streams 
to  find  new  courses  along  the  ice  border.  The  present  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers 
seem  to  have  been  fonned  by  the  union  of  several  streams  that  pre^nously  flowed 
into  the  Erie  basin.  The  Missouri  river  seems  to  have  been  fonned  by  a  similar 
combination  of  many  streams  that  previously  flowed  northerly  and  easterly 
but  some  part  of  this  readjustment  of  the  drainage  seems  to  have  been  later 


lluin  this  stag*?,  Induding  these  later  changes,  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  riwrs 
roaylx'  picturedaatwo  great  drainage  arms  embracing  the  border  of  the  ancieot 
ice-slwcl  anil  carrying  away  its  waters.  Bather  low  gradients  and  a  low  de- 
lation ill  the  lower  Miasisaip])!  seem  thus  to  be  indicated. 


III.  The  Kansan  glacial  stage. — As  defined  by  Calvin,  Bain,  and 
otliors  wlio  liavc  specially  studied  it,'  the  Kansan  stage  is  represented 
by  :i  typical  slipct  of  till  ocoupying  a  large  surface  area  in  Kansas, 
Jlissouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  {Fig.  470),  and  theoretically  extending 

'  Reports  of  the  Iowa  Geol.  Sur\-ey. 
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under  the  later  glacial  formations  to  the  northward  as  far  back  as  the 
Keewatin  center  of  radiation.  Much  of  this  sheet  of  drift,  as  originally 
developed,  has  probably  been  rubbed  away  by  later  glaciations.  Pre- 
sumably a  similar  sheet  was  formed  by  a  contemporaneous  ice  move- 
ment from  the  Labradorean  center,  but  this  has  not  been  certainly 
identified  in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  probably  fell  short 
of  the  later  advances  there,  and  lies  concealed  beneath  their  debris, 
so  far  as  it  has  escaped  destruction.  The  Kansan  formation  is  a  pro- 
nouncedly clayey  till,  with  exceptionally  little  assorted  drift.  Glacial 
water  action  seems  to  have  been  notably  inefficient.  Observation 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  glacial  formations  has  forced  the  aban- 
donment of  the  earlier  conception  of  vast  floods  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  the  ice-melting,  the  meagemess  of  marginal  drain- 
age in  some  cases  being  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange 
phenomena  of  the  glacial  period.  No  great  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel 
have  been  found  in,  or  on,  or  leading  away  from  the  edge  of  this 
formation. 

Originally  the  surface  of  the  Kansan  till  sheet  seems  to  have  been 
rather  plane,  but  it  has  since  been  markedly  eroded,  and  bears  clear 
evidence  of  great  age  as  compared  with  the  latest  drift.  As  the  next 
younger  sheet  (Illinoian  sheet)  of  drift  overlaps  its  east  border  near 
the  Mississippi  (Fig.  514),  comparison  along  the  junction  shows  that  a 
large  part  of  the  erosion  of  the  Kansan  drift  took  place  before  the 
superposition  of  the  Illinoian  drift.  A  long  intervening  epoch  is  there- 
fore inferred,  an  inference  strengthened  by  the  deep  weathering  of  the 
Kansan  drift,  and  the  pronounced  decay  of  its  bowlders. 

IV.  The  Yarmouth  interglacial  stage.^ — ^The  erosion  just  mentioned 
is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  a  prolonged  interval  between  the  Kansan 
and  Illinoian  ice  invasions;  but  in  the  tract  whore  the  Illinoian  till 
sheet  overlaps  the  Kansan,  in  eastern  Iowa,  an  old  soil  with  deep  sub- 
soil weathering  is  found  to  have  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  latter 
before  its  burial.  Some  vegetable  accumulations  have  also  been  pre- 
served,  a  good  instance  being  found  near  Yarmouth,  Iowa,  whence  the 
name  was  taken.  Bones  of  the  rabbit  and  skunk  have  been  identified 
from  this  horizon.  A  chmate  not  essentially  different  from  the  j)re8ent 
b  inferred. 

*  Leverett,  Mono.  XXXVIII,  U.  S.  Geol.  Suney. 
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V.  The  niinoian  glacial  stage. — The  typical  formation  of  this  stage 
was  a  sheet  of  till  occupying  the  surface  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  Illinois  (Fig.  514),  and  running  back  under  the  later  forma- 
tions to  the  northeast  toward  the  Labradorean  center  of  radiation. 
Its  surface  exposure  is  traceable  northerly  into  Wisconsin  and  easterly 
into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  but  it  is  not  identified  with  any  confidence 
farther  east,  where  the  margin  seems  to  have  fallen  back,  and  to  have 
been  overridden  by  the  ice  of  the  Wisconsin  epoch.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  Illinoian  drift  in  the  Keewatin  area  is  yet  an  open  question. 
Like  the  Kansan  drift,  the  Illinoian  is  made  up  of  clayey  till,  without 
marked  association  with  assorted  drift  in  most  regions.  There  is 
appreciably  more  assortment  of  the  material,  however,  than  in  the 
Kansan  drift.  There  are  tracts  of  kames  in  some  sections,  notably  a 
belt  running  southwest  from  Tower  Hill,  Illinois,  to  the  margin  of  the 
drift.  The  original  surface  was  generally  plane,  and  only  a  limited 
tendency  to  ridging  in  the  fashion  of  terminal  moraines  has  been  found. 
The  west  edge  of  the  Illinoian  ice-lobe  crossed  the  present  course  of  the 
Mississippi  between  Rock  Island  and  Fort  Madison,  and  pushed  out  into 
Iowa  a  score  of  miles,  forcing  the  river  in  front  of  it.^  Previously,  the 
Kansan  lobe  had  invaded  the  border  of  Illinois,  and  probably  forced 
the  Mississippi  east  of  its  present  course,  if  indeed  it  did  not  already 
have  a  course  east  of  its  present  one  before  the  Kansan  ice  appeared. 
Efforts  to  trace  out  the  early  courses  of  the  Mississippi  under  the  thick 
mantle  of  drift  in  Illinois  have  not  been  entirely  successful. 

VI.  The  Sangamon  interglacial  stage.^  —  Like  the  preceding  inter- 
glacial  stages,  this  is  characterized  by  peat,  muck,  old  soil  and  sub- 
soil, weathering,  surface  erosion,  etc.  Judged  by  these,  the  interval 
was  not  as  long  as  the  Yarmouth. 

VII.  The  lowan  glacial  stage.^ — ^The  lowan  ice  invasion  is  recorded 
in  a  thin  sheet  of  till  (Fig.  512),  marked  by  an  exceptional  profusion 
of  large  granitoid  bowlders  which  lie  chiefly  on  the  surface  and  are 
somewhat  aggregated  into  a  bowlder  belt  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  tract.  The  typical  lowan  drift  was  formed  by  a  lobe  of  the  Kee- 
watin ice-sheet,  occupying  the  north-central  part  of  Iowa  (see  map, 
Fig.  514).    It  fell  much  short  of  the  Kansan  invasion  of  the  same 

•  Leverett,  Mono.  XXXVIII,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun  ey. 

*  Idem. 

'  See  Calvin,  Bain,  and  others.  Reports  Iowa  Geol.  Sun-. 
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region.  A  drift  sheet  in  northern  Illinois,  af^Mtfently  much  younger 
than  the  recognized  Ulinoian,  has  been  tentatively  r^arded  as  the 
Labradorean  equivalent  of  the  tj-pical  lowan,  but  this  view  is  not 
held  verj'  firmly.  As  with  the  Kansan  and  Ulinoian,  the  tendency  to 
morainic  ridging  was  very  feeble.  The  outwash  from  the  border  was 
also  scant,  unless  the  loess  silt  represents  it,  in  which  case  the  drainage 
must  have  been  extremely  gentle.  TMiile  the  loess  is  not  confined  to 
this  stage,  and  probably  not  to  the  glacial  regions  even,  the  chief  loess 
formation  of  the  immediate  Missouri  and  Mississippi  basins  seems  to  be 
approximately  of  lowan  age.  The  loess  will  be  considered  later.  Fig. 
514  shows  the  relations  of  the  several  drift  sheets  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

^^II.  The  Peorian  interglacial  stage.^ — ^This  is  characterized  in  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding  interglacial  intervals,  but  less  strongly,  and 
obviously  represents  a  less  important  epoch.  The  interglacial  fossil- 
iferous  lx?ds  near  Toronto,  referred  to  later,  have  been  assigned  to  this 
stage,  but  they  may,  perhaps,  be  older. 

IX.  The  Earlier  Wisconsin  glacial  stage. — ^The  formations  of  the  two 
Wisconsin  stages  together  occupy  much  larger  surface  areas  than  the 
preceding,  Ixjcause  they  were  not  overlapped  by  later  drifts,  and  they 
are  hence  less  modified.  Besides  this,  they  seem  to  have  had  stronger 
fouturcs  originally.  The  till-sheets  are  marked  not  only  at  their  borders, 
but  at  intervals  in  the  oscillator^'  recession  of  the  ice,  by  declared 
terminal  moraines.  Karnes,  eskcrs,  drumlins,  and  other  special  forms 
of  aggn^giition  and  of  outwasli  mark  the  surface,  and  reveal  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  ice  and  the  glacial  waters  in  a  conspicuous  way,  and 
arc  in  contrast  with  the  nearly  expressionless  surfaces  of  the  older 
slic(^ts  of  drift.  A  part  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  freshness 
of  (lie  Wisconsin  formations;  but  the  larger  part,  apparently,  is  as- 
signable to  a  stronger  original  expression.  This  is  more  markedly 
true  of  the  later  A\'isconsin  drift  than  of  the  earlier.  At  least  three 
successive  terminal  morainic  tracts  characterize  that  portion  of  the 
I'iarly  Wisconsin  formation  in  Illinois  which  was  not  covered  by  the 
Late  \\isconsin.  The  outermost  of  these  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Wis- 
consin drift,  and  marks  the  outermost  limit  of  the  ice;  the  others  lie 
Avitliin  this  outi^rmost  belt,  and  are  rudely  concentric  with  it,  marking 
staphs  of  halt,  or  of  minor  advance  in  the  general  oscillating  retreat  of 
th(»  ic(\ 

'  Leveret t,  op.  cit. 
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X.  The  fifth  mterval  of  recession. — There  was  an  interruption  of 
the  retreat  of  the  earlier  Wisconsin  ice  at  some  unknown  line  within 
the  area  of  the  later  drift,  followed  by  a  re-formation  of  the  ice-lobes, 
and  a  re-advance  of  the  ice-front.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  interval 
was  very  long,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  permit  the  lobes  of  the  ice-sheet 
to  change  their  relative  sizes  and  their  relations  to  one  another  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  moraines  of  the  later  stage  at  some  points 
cross  those  of  the  earlier  at  large  angles.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  interval  should  be  put  in  the  preceding  class,  as  the  shortest 
representative  of  a  dechning  series,  or  referred  to  a  different  category, 
and  it  has  been  left  unnamed. 

XI.  The  Later  Wisconsin  glacial  stage. — Following  this  epoch  of 
re-adjustment,  the  ice  margin  assumed  a  pronounced  lobate  form,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  most  declared  moraines,  drumlins,  and  other  distinc- 
tive glacial  formations  of  the  .period.  The  ice  radiated  not  only  from 
the  Labradorean,  Keewatin,  and  Cordilleran  centers  (Fig.  469),  but 
from  many  isolated  heights.  Nearly  all  the  well-known  mountain 
glaciation  of  the  west  is  referred  to  this  epoch.  The  drift-sheet  of 
this  stage  is  characterized  by  enormous  terminal  moraines,  by  great 
bowlder  belts,  by  unusual  developments  of  kames,  eskers,  drumlins, 
outwash  aprons,  valley  trains,  and  other  diagnostic  features  of  glacial 
action  and  glacio-fluvial  cooperation.  This  drift-sheet,  far  beyond 
all  the  others,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  great  agency  of  the  period.  The 
disposal  of  the  ice  in  great  lobes  is  referable  to  the  influence  of  the 
great  basins.  Field  studies  indicate  that  broad,  smooth-bottomed 
basins,  elongate  in  the  general  direction  of  the  ice  movement,  favored 
the  prolongation  of  the  ice  into  broad  lobes,  while  sharp,  deep  valleys 
of  tortuous  course  or  transverse  attitude  had  little  effect  upon  the 
extension  of  the  ice.  A  study  of  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  470) 
will  make  clear  the  relation  between  the  great  ice-lobes  and  the  broad, 
smooth  valleys  lying  under  or  back  of  them. 

The  Later  Wisconsin  drift  is  characterized  in  some  places^  by 
nearly  a  score  of  concentric  moraines  which,  in  some  cases,  represent 
re-advances  of  the  ice  in  the  course  of  its  general  retreat,  and  in  others 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  halts  sufficient  to  permit  an  exceptional 
accumulation  of  drift  at  the  ice  border.    There  appears  to  have  been 

>  Minnesota,  Upham,  9th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist,  ^mtn  .  cA^Vvwcv.,%^^\^J5n- 
erett,  Mon.  XLI,  U.  S.  Geol  Surv. 
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exceptional  vigor  of  ice  action,  correlated  with  rapidity  of  melting, 
resulting  in  a  sharp  contest  between  the  antagonistic  agencies  that 
made  for  advance  and  retreat.  The  older  drift-sheets,  so  far  as  over- 
ridden by  the  ice  of  this  epoch,  were  cut  away  more  largely  than  in 
preceding  epochs,  and  the  scoring  of  the  rocks  below  was  more  preva- 
lent and  profound.  This  was  notably  so  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
movement,  and  for  obvious  reasons  less  so  where  the  lateral  borders 
of  the  lobes  only  lapped  upon  the  older  drift.  Extensive  overriding 
of  the  older  drift,  without  complete  removal,  occurred  in  some  dis- 
tricts, notably  in  Illinois  and  Michigan,  as  determined  by  Leverett. 
All  of  these  several  sheets  of  drift  have  never  been  seen  in  super- 
position and  the  history  sketched  is  based  on  the  relations  of  the  sheets 
of  drift  at  different  points.^      Theoretically,  and  perhaps  really,  the 


Fig.  515. — Diagram  illustrating  the  imbrication  of  the  successive  sheets  of  drift.  The 
full  lines  represent  the  portion  of  the  drift-sheets  not  overspread,  or  but  little  over- 
spread, by  later  ice-sheets;  the  broken  lines  represent  the  portions  of  the  successi\-e 
drift -sheets  which  were  covered  by  ice  at  a  later  time.  1  corresjwnds  to  Jerseyan 
or  sub-Aft onian.  which  in  general  is  less  extensive  than  the  Kansan,  though  locally, 
as  in  New  Jersey,  it  extended  farther  south  than  any  other.  2  represents  the 
Kansan  drift,  the  southern  margin  of  which  is  not  covered  by  younger  drift.  3,  4, 
and  5,  respectively,  represent  the  Illinoian,  lowan.  and  Wisconsin  sheets  of  drift. 

several  jsheets  of  drift  are  imbricated  as  shown  in  Fig.  515;  but  each 
j^heet  of  drift  is  discontinuous  beneath  the  overlying  one,  and  this 
discontinuity  goes  so  far  that  beneath  the  Wisconsin  drift,  for  example, 
tlie  several  sheets  are  more  commonly  wanting  than  present.  Fig.  515 
gives  diagrammatic  expression  to  the  conception  here  presented. 

XII.  The  glacio-lacustrine  sub-stage. — In  the  course  of  the  retreat 
of  tlie  ice  of  the  later  Wisconsin  epoch,  a  complex  series  of  pondings  of 
water  between  the  ice-bonh^r  and  the  higher  land  fronting  it  took 
I)la(*e,  particularly  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  giving  rise  to  a  succession 
of  ieii4)orary,  constantly  changing  lakes,  with  shifting  outlets.  This 
was  hut  an  episode  of  the  Later  Wisconsin  glacial  stage,  but  it  con- 
stituted a  s))ecial  phase  of  action,  and  merits  recognition  because  of 
its  individuality. 

'  Jour,  of  Gcol.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  61-84,    An  exposition  of  the  criteria  for  the  reoognitioQ 
of  di.stinct  glacial  cpocVia, 
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As  the  ice  border  withdrew  to  the  north  of  the  divide  separating 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin  from  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  glacial  waters 
were  ponded  between  the  ice  on  the  north  and  the  divide  on  the  south. 
To  find  escape  across  the  divide,  the  waters  were  compelled  to  rise 
to  the  heights  of  the  lowest  available  cols.  At  first,  nearly  every 
considerable  depression  in  the  divide  to  the  south  was  occupied  by  a 
discharging  stream,  and  the  ponded  water  to  the  north  formed  innumer- 
able small  lakes.^  But  as  the  ice  retreated  farther  into  the  basin, 
the  sizes  of  the  lakes  tended  to  increase  as  their  basins  were  enlarged; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  ponded  waters  tended  to  unite  along  the 
edge  of  the  withdrawing  ice,  and  to  utiUze  only  the  lower  passes  across 
the  divide  to  the  south.  This  tended  to  lower  the  lakes,  and  hence 
to  reduce  them.  There  thus  followed  a  complex  series  of  antithetical 
changes  resulting  in  the  making  and  unmaking  of  lakes.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  obstructing  ice  withdrew  from  the  axis  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence basin.  The  last  of  the  shifting  series  of  ice-ponded  lakes  of  this 
basin  then  disappeared,  leaving  the  present  rock-bound  lakes  as  their 
successors.  The  full  details  are  too  voluminous  for  introduction  here, 
but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  leading  lakes  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  took  place. 

When  the  end  of  the  Lake  Michigan  ice-lobe  withdrew  a  httle  within 
the  Lake  Michigan  basin,  a  crescentic  belt  of  water  formed  about  its 
southern  extremity,  and  found  a  point  of  discharge  into  th^  Illinois 
valley  through  a  col  southwest  of  Chicago,  which  it  proceeded  to 
erode  to  greater  depths.  This  valley  has  since  become  the  site  of 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal.^  A  glacial  lake  (the  extinct  Lake  Chicago) 
was  thus  initiated,  and  as  the  ice-lobe  withdrew,  the  lake  gradually 
extended  northward  (Fig.  516). 

A  similar  lake  w^as  formed  about  the  head  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ice-lobe,  and  discharged  through  an  outlet  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Brule  and  St.  Croix  Rivers  to  the  Mississippi.  Another  lake  of  like 
origin  (Lake  Maumee)  was  formed  about  the  end  of  the  Erie  ice-lobe, 
and  discharged  its  w^aters  by  way  of  Fort  Wayne  into  the  Wabash, 
and  thence  to  the  Gulf. 

>  For  local  lakes  in  New  York,  see  Fairchild,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  27-68. 

'  This  valley  appears  to  have  sened  a  similar  function  in  earlier  stages  of  glacial 
retreat,  but  it  was  not  the  preglacial  outlet  of  the  Lake  Michigan  basin,  as  there  are 
much  lower  channels  (now  buried)  both  north  and  east  of  it. 
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As  the  ice-lobe  that  lay  in  the  Erie  basin  retreated,  the  crescentie 
Lake  Mauniee  at  its  end  expanded,  one  bom  extending  eastward  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  lobe,  and  the  other  northward  on  the  north- 
western border,  until  the  latter  found  a  pass  along  the  south  ^de  of 


Fi<i.  5lf,.— Tlic  lieRinninea  of  the  Great  Lakes.    The  ice  etill  occupied  the  la^er 
imrLs  iif  Iho  prestcnt  lake  basinn,     (After  Taylor  and  Leverett,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

the  .SiiRinaw  icu-lobc,  lower  than  tlic  Fort  Wayne  outlet.  This  pass  was 
llio  Iniliiy  oullel.  The  escaping  waters  then  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
Saginaw  ice-lolx!  to  the  valley  of  the  Grand  river,  following  which 
tlioy  crns.-iiHi  the  lower  peninsula  of  Micliigan,  and  joined  Lake  Chicago 
(Fig.  517),  the  left  horn  of  which  liad,  by  this  time,  reached  thus  far 
north.     This  constituted  the  second  stage  of  Lake  Maumee, 
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Somewhat  later,  the  Saginaw  ice-lobe  retired  so  that  a  crescentic 
lake  (Lake  Saginaw)  gathered  about  its  extremity,  and  discharged 
through  the  Grand  River  outlet  into  Lake  Chicago,  and  thence  by 
the  Illinois  route  to  the  Mississippi.  For  a  time.  Lake  Maumee  con- 
tinued to  discharge  by  the  Imlay  outlet  into  Lake  Saginaw,  and  thence 
to  the  Mississippi;  but  in  the  course  of  the  retreat,  a  lower  outlet  across 
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Fig.  517. — A  later  stage  in  the  development  of  Lakes  Chicago  and  Maumee.  The  ice 
has  retreated  farther,  and  the  outlet  of  Lake  Maumee  has  been  shifted.  (Leverett 
and  Taylor,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

the  "  thumb "  of  eastern  Michigan  was  discovered,  and  the  Imlay 
outlet  was  abandoned. 

Later,  the  whole  Erie  basin,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Ontario,  became 
free  from  ice,  and  a  lake  twice  the  area  of  the  present  Lake  Erie  developed 
(Lake  Arkona),  and  was  marked  by  its  own  set  of  beaches.  According 
to  the  recent  determinations  of  Taylor,  an  advance  of  the  ice  followed, 
closing  the  lower  outlet  across  the  Thumb  of  Michigan,  and  forcing 
the  water  to  occupy  a  higher  one  at  Lilly.  This  stage  was  attended 
by  the  formation  of  a  beach  (the  Belmore)  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
Arkona  beaches,  which  were  submerged  but  not  wholly  obliterated. 
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The   water-body   at   this  stage   is   known   as   Lake  WhiUlesey    (Fig. 
518). 

At  a  still  later  stage^  the  Saginaw  ice-lobe  had  retired  into  the 
Huron  basin,  and  the  ponded  waters  in  the  Saginaw  basin  became 
confluent  \iith  those  in  the  Erie  basin,  which  had,  in  the  meantime, 
become  extended  into  the  borders  of  the  Ontario  basin,  but  were  blocked 
in   that  direction  by  the  Ontario  ice-lobe.    The  extensive  water  body 
thus  developed  is  known  as  Lake  Warren  (Fig.  519).    At  first,  this 
lake  discharged  through  the  Grand  niver  outlet  into  Lake  Chicago;  but 
later  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have  worked  its  way  along  the  south 
border  of  the  Ontario  ice-lobe  into  the  Finger  Lake  region  of  New 
York,  and  to  have  reached  at  length  the  Mohawk  valley,  through 
which  it  discharged  into  the  Hudson,  thus  transferring  the  sea-con- 
nection of  the  Erie  basin  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  shape  of  the  water  body  centering  about 
the  Ontario  basin  was  changed  as  the  ice  retreated,  and  the  Mohawk 
outlet  was  lo^ivered  at  the  same  time.     Three  successive  stages  of  this 
kind  have  been  named  Lake  Dana,  Lake  Lundy,  and   Lake  Iroquois 
(Fig.  520),  respectively,  all  discharging  through  the  Mohawk. 

Meantime,  the  glacial  lakes  in  the  basins  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
Suijerior  experienced  analogous  shiftings  of  areas  and  of  outlets.  WTiile 
Lake  Iroquois  was  discharging  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  Lake 
Algonquin  (Fig.  521),  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  glacial  lakes 
of  the  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron  basms,  was  discharging  its  w^aters 
eastward.  At  first  the  outlet  was  probably  by  the  St.  Clair-Erie  route, 
through  Lake  Iroquois,  to  the  Mohawk;  but  later,  when  the  ice  had 
retired  farther  north,  an  outlet  appears  to  have  been  effected  from 
Georgian  bay,  via  the  Trent  river  to  Lake  Iroquois  (Fig.  521).  Tliis 
lower  outlet  to  the  north  was  probably  due  to  a  depressed  condition 
of  the  area  to  the  northeast,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  ice  mass  and 
the  attraction  of  the  latter  on  the  water  adjacent  to  it. 

When  at  length  the  Ontario  ice  withdrew  from  the  Adirondacks 
so  far  as  to  permit  the  ponded  waters  to  find  an  outlet  lower  than  that 
by  way  of  the  Mohawk,  between  the  ice  and  the  north  base  of  the 
mountains,  a  new  series  of  lowerings  of  the  ponded  water-body  foDowed. 
At  first  the  outlet  seems  to  have  skirted  the  Adirondacks  and  emptied 
into  a  glacially  ponded  water-body  (glacial  Lake  Champlain)  that  cy^^w- 
pied  the  Champlain  baan,  and  discharged  soutti^aiQi  \wVci  \>w^^\A^:sv^ 


Fia.  620. — Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Iroquois;  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  eastern  Oreat 
Lakes,  aft«r  the  im  had  retreated  so  as  to  open  the  Mohawk  outlet.  (Gilbert, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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With  further  stages  of  ice  retreat,  the  outlet  was  let  down  to  the  Cham- 
plain  arm  of  the  sea  presently  to  be  noted.  By  this  time  Lake  Algon- 
quin liad  given  j)lace  to  the  great  Nipissing  Lakes  (Fig.  522),  which 
had  their  outlet  \da  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  Ottawa,  and  thence  to  the 
Chaniplain  arm  of  the  sea.  Subsequently  the  outlet  was  sliiftetl  to 
its  present  position,  probably  by  gentle  warpings  of  the  surface.^ 

AA'ithout  doubt  similar  complicated  lake  histories  attendeil  the 
retreat  of  the  ice  in  the  Mackenzie  and  Hudson  Bay  basins,  but  little 
is  yet  known  regarding  them. 

A  verj'  miportant  lake  was  also  formed  in  the  Red  River  valley 
of  the  north  (Lake  Agassiz),  discharging  in  its  earlier  history,  into  the 
Minnesota  river  at  Lake  Traverse.  As  Lake  Agassiz  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  complex  system  of  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley, 
it  had  a  comparatively  simi)le  history.  It  grew  to  the  northward  with 
the  retreat  of  the  ice  which  held  it  in  at  that  end,  and  contuiued  to  <lis- 
charge  into  the  Minnesota  river  at  Lake  Traverse,  cutting  ilown  its 
oiitk^t  and  forming  a  series  of  Ix^aches  about  its  borders,  imtil  the  retreat 
of  the  ice  enabled  it  to  find  a  northerly  outlet  in  some  position  yet  in* 
known.  AMiile  discharging  by  this  northerly  outlet,  it  made  another 
set  of  l)oacli(»5.  On  the  further  withdrawal  of  the  ice,  its  waters  were 
discliar«re(l,  and  tlie  lake  became  extinct.  Lakes  Winni}')eg  and  AVinni- 
{M'go^^is  may  be  regarded  as  its  diminutive  successors  in  a  sensi^  but 
tlicy  are  rock-bound  or  eartli-bound  lakes,  while  Lake  Agassi.*^  wa.^ 
ice  bound  on  its  northerly  border. 2  Multitudes  of  smaller  lakes  cainr 
into  cxistencM'  in  tlie  regions  of  strong  relief  as  the  ice  withdrew.  Their 
liistori(»s  are  for  tlie  most  part  less  complicated.  Few  of  them  have 
been  studied  in  detail. 

It  is  probable  that  tliere  were  corresponding  lacustrine  sub-stage.* 
at  tli(^  close  of  each  of  the  several  glacial  epochs,  but  their  history  h:i^ 
not  been  worked  out,  and  b(H*ause  of  the  overriding  of  later  ice,  ^^'ill 
l)r()hal)ly  nev(T  be  decipliered  in  detail. 

The  (*vi(l(Mic(»  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  these  expanded 
lakes  is  found  chiefly  in  the  deposits  which  they  made,  and  in  the 
topo<!;ra[)liie  featur(\s  which  tliey  developed  about  their  shores.  Miiuy 
of  tli(^  fornu»r  shore-Hnes  hav(.»  been  traced  in  detail,  and  most  of  then) 

'  An  account  of  the  liistory  (f  the  Great  Lakes,  by  F.  B.  Taylor,  is  found  in 
8iu(Iios  in  Indiana  Gro^rapliy. 

-  riie  glacial  Lake  Agassiz.  Tpliani,  Mono.  XXV,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'ey,  lS9o. 
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depart  notably  from  horizontality.  Those  of  different  stages  of  the 
lakes  frequently  depart  unequally  from  a  common  plane.  In  general, 
they  rise  to  the  north  and  northeast. 

XIII.  The  Champlain  sub-stage. — ^The  significant  feature  of  this 
stage  is  represented  in  Fig.  522,  which  represents  an  arm  of  the  sea 
extendmg  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  filling  the  basin  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  probably  connecting  southward  by  a  narrow 
strait  along  the  site  of  the  Hudson  valley  with  the  ocean.^  The  sedi- 
ments deposited  in  this  arm  of  the  sea  contain  shells  and  bones  of  marine 
animals.  The  marine  fossils  are  found  at  various  places  about  Lake 
Champlain  at  altitudes  varying  from  400  feet  or  less  about  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  to  500  feet  at  the  north  end,  and  about  600  feet  near 
the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario.^ 

The  most  distinctive  deposit  made  in  this  Champlain  arm  of  the 
sea  is  laminated  clay,  the  material  for  which  was  partially  supplied 
by  drainage  from  the  ice  to  the  north.  While  the  "  Champlain  clays'' 
are  the  best-known  phase  of  the  deposits  of  this  stage,  sand  and  gravel 
were  deposited  contemporaneously  in  appropriate  situations.  The 
clays  of  the  Hudson  valley  are  extensively  used  for  brick.  Similar  clays 
occur  in  the  Connecticut  and  some  other  New  England  valleys,  and 
in  the  valley  west  of  the  PaUsade  ridge.  In  all  cases,  the  clays  rise 
notably  to  the  northward  and  serve  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  post- 
glacial change  of  altitude  of  the  land.^ 

At  about  the  same  time  the  sea  stood  higher  than  now  relative  to 
the  land  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  marine  shells,  including  species 
of  Mya,  Astarte,  Leda,  and  Yoldia,  among  many  others,  occur  up  to 
elevations  of  200  feet  or  more.^  Marine  fossils  of  post-glacial  age  occur 
up  to  elevations  of  about  600  feet  above  James  Bay,^  and  other  marks 

>  Peet,  Jour,  of  Geo!.,  Vol.  XII    (1904),  pp.  415-469,  617-661;   Salisbury.  Glacial 
Geol.  of  N.  J.,  pp.  196-200. 

*  Dawson,  0.  M.     Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  VIII  (1874),  p.  143;  Dawson,  J.  W 
The  Canadian  Ice  Age,  p.  201,  and  Am    Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  CXXV,  18a3. 

'  Other  papers  touching  the  Champlain  are  the  following:  Reis  and  Merrill,  10th  Ann 
Rept.  N.  Y.  State  Geologist,  1890;   Reis,  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus  ,  \o\.  III.  1895;   Bald- 
win, Ann.  Geol,  Vol.  XIII,  1894;  Davis.  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXV,  1891; 
Upham,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  Ill,  1891;  Kellogg,  Science,  Vol.  XIX,  1892;  and 
Woodworth,  Bull.  84  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 

*Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  982;    and  Stone,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  246-254 

»  Bell.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  Vol.  I,  pp.  219-228,  1896. 
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of  post-glacial  submergence  are  reported  at  still  greater  heights  in 
Labrador. 

The  Loess. 

The  term  loess  is  used  with  not  a  little  latitude,  both  as  a  text- 
ural  and  a  formational  name.  Lithologically,  loess  is  a  variety  of 
silt  intermediate  between  the  finest  sand  and  clay.  In  general,  it  is 
free  from  stones  of  all  sorts,  except  the  concretions  which  have  been 
developed  in  it  since  its  deposition.  In  the  exceptional  cases  where 
stones  occur  in  it,  they  are  confined  to  its  extreme  basal  portion.  At 
its  base,  too,  it  is  sometimes  interstratified  with  sand,  especially  where 
it  is  thick. 

The  composition^  of  the  loess  is  significant  in  that  it  contains 
angular,  undecomposed  particles  of  the  commoner  carbonates,  calcite 
and  dolomite,  and  siUcates,  such  as  the  feldspars,  the  amphiboles, 
the  micas,  etc.  Even  the  rarer  silicates,  such  as  epidote,  apatite, 
tourmaline,  zircon,  etc.,  have  been  identified.  Magnetite  also  is  a 
common,  though  never  an  abundant,  constituent.  These  constituents 
strongly  suggest  that  the  material  of  the  loess  was  derived  from  the 
flour  of  the  glacial  mill.  In  color  it  is  predominantly  buflSsh  brown, 
but  in  not  a  few  places  it  has  a  bluish  cast  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

By  virtue  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  adhesion  and  of  its  porosity,  the 
loess  often  stands  with  vertical  faces  (Fig.  523)  for  long  periods,  where 
sand  or  clay  would  be  degraded  into  slopes.  Roads  on  the  loess  tend 
to  assume  the  form  of  miniature  box  canyons,  because  the  loess  of 
the  road-bed  is  washed  or  blown  away,  while  that  on  either  side  stands 
up  with  steep  or  even  vertical  slopes.  Its  porosity  seems  to  be  due 
in  part  to  the  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  its  grains,  and  in  part 
to  vertical  tubelets  that  usually  affect  it,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  rootlets.  Weathered  faces  of  the  loess  often 
show  a  rude  columnar  structure  (Fig.  524),  the  columns  being  one 
to  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  loess  often  shows  no  stratification, 
but  in  its  coarser  phases  there  is  often  some  suggestion  of  such  structure, 
and  when  the  loess  proper  is  interbedded  with  sand,  this  suggestion 
becomes  distinct. 

The  best  known  portions  of  the  loess  in  America  and  Europe  are 
associated  with  glacial  formations,  though  the  loess  extends  far  beyond 

*  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  244  ^t  »w\. 
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r  the  borders  of  the  drift  in  some  directions,  in  both  continents,  and  in 
I  America  it  occurs  in  the  drift  less  area  (Fig.  470).  In  Turkestan,  Mon- 
I  golia,  and  China,^  where  loess  has  its  greatest  known  development,  it 
is  not  known  to  be  immediately  associated  with  glacial  formations, 
though  its  age  is  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  deposits 
in  Europe  and  America. 

In  North  America,  the  loess  does  not  occur  east  of  the  Mississippi 
basin,  and  has  no  great  development  east  of  the  Wabash  river.  The 
f  greatest  development  is  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the  States 
lying  south  of  them,  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  extensive  ice- 
sheet.  Within  this  area,  its  distribution  is  pecuHar  in  that  (1)  it  is 
thick  about  the  border  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  lowan  ice-sheet; 
(2)  it  thins  out  on  the  inter-stream  areas  as  it  is  traced  away  from 
this  border  tract;  while  (3)  it  retains  its  thickness  along  the  valleys, 
especially  the  larger  ones,  but  thins  gradually  from  them.  Especially 
does  it  follow  the  main  streams  that  lead  away  from  the  lowan  drift- 
sheet.  It  follows  the  Mississippi  nearly  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  especially 
thick  along  this  stream  and  the  Missouri.  Its  habit  is  to  occupy  the 
bluffs  immediately  overlooking  the  valleys,  and  it  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Bluff  formation  on  this  account.  In  this  position,  it  has 
more  than  its  average  thickness  and  coarseness  of  grain,  and  grows 
thinner  and  finer  in  grain  back  from  the  river  bluffs  until  it  is  lost  in 
a  vanishing  edge,  while  its  material,  at  the  same  time,  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 

In  the  regions  next  south  of  the  borders  of  the  lowan  and  Wis- 
consin drift-sheets,  it  mantles  the  divides  between  the  main  streams; 
but  farther  south  it  is  more  confined  to  the  valley  borders.  Within 
the  general  area  of  its  occurrence  it  has  Uttle  regard  for  topography. 
It  can  indeed  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  upper  Hmit.  This  indepen- 
dence of  topography  is  one  of  its  significant  features.  Within  the 
drift-covered  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  loess  occurs  (1)  as  a 
mantle  overlying  the  drift  (Fig.  525),  and  (2)  between  sheets  of  drift. 
Its  relations  to  the  drift-sheets  make  it  clear  that  it  was  accumu- 
lated at  several  different  stages  of  the  glacial  period,  but  within  the 
glaciated  area  the  accumulation  at  one  of  these  stages  far  exceeds 

»  Von  Richthofen,  China.     This   author  early  (1877)  advocated  the  eolian  orii^in 
of  the  loess  of  China,  but  this  explanation  has  not  passed  unchallenged.   §ftfc  '^^V^s^^^ 
and  Kingsmill,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  Vol.LI,  1895,  pp.  238-254. 


llial  at  all  olliprs,  Iroth  in  voluiiw  aiiii  arcal  extent.  The  loess  deposited 
at  lliisi  stage  i»  often  n-femnl  to  as  "  the  loess,"  and  Is  usually  wr- 
n'l;Hf»l  in  liiiif  with  tlit'  lowaii  drift,  though  the  strict  accuracy  <if  ilii- 
cornhititiii  lias  lHfii<(uestioncd.  It  is  at  least  later  than  the  Kansna 
ami  llliiiiiiiui  shwts  of  drift  which  it  mantles,  and  earlier  than  lU 
Karly  Wisconsin  which  overlies  it.  Locally,  a  thin  iiiautle  of  1"S- 
ovo.lics  tlie  older  part  of  the  Early  Wisconsin  drift,  and,  more  raitly 


,'i_'."      l.iii'—  (iviTlviiiE  Kuii'^ti  drift,  wit)ia  tlijii  band  of  |)ebbli-h  at  the  huicikm; 
lowii.     (Culviii.) 

>nuii^iT.  It  even  (ivcrlics  the  I,ate  Wisconsin  drift  in  ]}hcf~. 
\]i\i  ilir  \Vi>ci]iisiii  ilrifi-shi'i'tfl  are  itiually  fret'  from  it.'  I/i'.^- 
ii'i;  :i]i]»';ir  in  <|iiiiMtily  Ix'tttxTn  the  Illinoian  and  Kansan  fur- 
inn-,  hmi  lic'iwi-cii  ilic  Kanstm  and  sul>-Aftonian. 
Hu-iilf  ihi'  drift  llici-i'  an'  nftt'u  two  distinct  shrot.s  of  loos.-:.  Tiifv 
-iiiiiciinit-  scjiarali'd  liy  a  well  <levolo|)ed  .«oil  zone.  iM'neath  w'liii'li 
lower  Iticss  shows  the  efTeels  of  prolonged  weathering 


id;it 


■  .l.mv,   «.(   *lv.i\.,  Vi.1,    IV,    pi>.   929-937. 

'  KciKin,  oiv  l'n>wV>V  \*.\4»i,  S.*«..  tisdi.  ftai.,  pp.   22-1-233. 
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On  portions  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  some  of  the  basins  of  the 
Western  mountain  regions,  there  are  deposits  called  loess,  some  of 
which  are  closely  similar  to  the  loess  of  the  drift  region,  while  others 
are  quite  different.  But  there  is  nowhere  a  development  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  on  the  borders  of  the  plateaus  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
China.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  material  which  in  its  general 
character  is  quite  similar  to  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is 
widespread.^ 

The  loess  of  the  Mississippi  basin  rarely  attains  a  thickness  of  more 
than  a  score  or  two  of  feet,  and  this  only  along  main  streams;  but 
exceptionally  its  thickness  approaches  100  feet.  Thicknesses  of  10 
feet  are  much  more  common  than  greater  ones. 

The  loess  contains  characteristic  accessories  of  two  classes,  namely, 
concretions  and  fossils.  The  concretions  are  of  lime  carbonate  and 
iron  oxide.  The  former  are  often  irregular  and  of  such  shapes  as  to 
have  received  the  appellation  of  *^  petrified  potatoes."  Concretions 
of  the  sort  to  which  this  name  is  applied  are  usually  though  not  always 
hollow.  The  concretions  of  lime  carbonate  are  often  of  other  shapes, 
for  example,  cylindrical.  The  ferruginous  concretions  take  various 
forms,  one  of  which  is  the  "  pipe  stem,"  perhaps  formed  about  rootlets. 

The  fossils  of  the  loess  are  chiefly  gastropods  (Fig.  526).  They  were 
originally  reported  to  include  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  forms,  and 
this  has  much  influenced  opinion  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  for- 
mation. According  to  Shimek,  however,  the  shells  in  the  upland 
loess  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  land  species,  or  such  as  frequent 
isolated  ponds.^  He  finds  a  practical  absence  of  those  that  frequent 
rivers  and  lakes.  There  is,  however,  a  lowland  silt  formation,  classed 
by  some  as  loess,  called  by  others  loess-loam,  in  which  fresh-water 
fossils  are  found.  The  other  fossils  are  bones  and  teeth  of  land  mam- 
mals. 

Origin. — The  origin  of  the  loess  has  long  been  a  standing  puzzle, 
and  opinion  is  still  divided  between  an  aqueous  and  an  eolian  origin, 
wdth  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  latter.  Some  geologists  divide 
the  honors  between  the  two  hypotheses.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  loess-Uke  silt  deposits  which  occur  in  the  terraces  of  rivers  are 

» Jour,  of  GeoL,  Vol.  IX,  p.  730. 

»Ibid.,  Vol.  rV,  pp.  929-937,  and  Loess  Papers,  Bull.  Labr.  Nat.  Hist  .  Univ. 
Iowa.  1904. 


of  fluvial  origin;  but  sonie  investigators,  white  assenting  to  this  coo- 
chLsion,  would  exclude  such  deposits  from  the  loess  proper.  Some, 
indeed,  would  so  define  the  loess  as  to  make  it  an  eolian  product.  Tbe 
distribution  of  (he  loess  along  the  rivers  naturally  suggests  a  genetic 


;.  .'i-'fi. — I.fH>s.j  Shells,  a-b,  Znnitnidm  minuKuiia  (Itiiujey);  c-d,  Eiironulux  /ulm 
(nr:ii>.);  -/,  Slroliih/yx  hibyriiilhkii  (Say);  g,  Patygyra  daiaa  (Say);  b,  P.  mul- 
lilinmlii  (S;iv);  i-j.  Surriiu-'i  Miqun  Say;  k,  S.  avarn  Say:  l-m.  Patugym 
•••„>if^l-m  |li:'irk);  n,  llifi-hrui  ixnlodon  (Say);  o,  B.  corluviHa  (Say);  p,  B.  m«»- 
■  ■       "  "  Tlie  Hniall  figures  adjacent  lo    bodio  of  tbe 


l;ir|;<!  i 


I  lie  II 


c  uf  the  sliella. 


I  I  hem.    Thi.s  Ih  coiiorded,  without  proving  that  the  loess 


liy  ihp  aqueous  hypollicsi?!,  (he  loess  is  assigned  to  direct  deposi- 
tinii  liy  tlio  rivers,  or  their  lakc-hke  expansions.  To  make  this  posable, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppor>c  that  the  waters  stood  at  elevations  200  to 
(M)()  feet  lii{;lipr  tlian  now,  relati\'c  to  adjacent  surfaces.  This  involves 
diliifulties   that  have  never  been  satisfactorily  met,  for  great  art^as 
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which  should  have  been  covered  by  water  according  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, have  no  loess.  Thus  the  loess  occupies  the  bluffs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  down  to  the  highlands  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Mississippi,  where  it  mantles  surfaces  which  he  300 
or  400  feet  above  the  present  river,  and  overlook  the  lowlands  of  Louisi- 
ana, where  there  is  no  loess.  Between  the  bluffs  and  the  lowlands, 
there  is  no  restraining  barrier,  and  no  shore-Une,  or  other  topographic 
features  that  should  have  been  left  by  an  estuary,  had  the  depositing 
waters  assumed  that  form.  Furthermore,  if  the  waters  of  rivers  or 
their  lake-like  expansions  were  high  enough  to  cover  the  areas  over- 
spread by  loess,  it  is  not  clear  that  there  could  have  been  an  appro- 
priate habitat  for  the  abundant  land  fauna  of  the  time. 

Under  the  eoUan  hypothesis,  or  at  least  one  phase  of  it,  the  river 
flats  are  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  material  of  the  loess,  which 
was  whipped  up  by  the  winds  and  re-deposited  on  the  adjacent  up- 
lands, perhaps  being  held,  after  deposition,  by  vegetation.  The  rivers 
are  thus  made  essential  factors  in  the  distribution,  though  not  the 
direct  agents  of  deposition.  The  preponderance  of  loess  on  the  east 
sides  of  some  main  rivers  is  attributed  to  the  prevaiUng  westerly  winds. 
This  hypothesis  seems  on  the  whole  to  best  fit  the  phenomena  of  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  constituents 
of  the  loess,  which  appear  to  have  come  from  the  glacial  grinding,  were 
derived  either  directly  from  the  deposits  made  by  glacial  waters,  or 
from  the  secondary  erosion  of  the  glacial  fonnations.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  derivation  of  loess  silt  from  glacial  drift  directly,  before 
it  became  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
rivers,  should  be  recognized.^ 

*  References. — Loess  is  described  in  the  geological  reports  of  the  following 
States:  Iowa,  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI.  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  (Calvin, 
Bain,  Shimek,  and  others);  Illinois,  Vols.  V  and  VI  (Shaw  and  Worthen);  Missouri, 
Reports  of  1855-71,  1872,  and  1873-4,  and  Vols.  IX  and  XII  (Pumpelly,  Broadhead, 
Marbut.  Todd,  Winslow);  Arkansas,  Report  on  Crowley's  Ridge;  Kentucky,  Report 
on  Jackson  Purchase  Region  (Loughridge);  Tennessee,  Geology  of  Tennessee,  and 
Resources  of  Tennessee  (Saflford);  Louisiana,  Reports  of  1899  and  1902  (Harris 
and  Veatch);  Mississippi,  Reports  of  1854  and  1860  (Hilgard);  Minnesota,  Vol. 
I,  and  Report  for  1880,  (Winchell,  Upham);  South  Dakota,  Bull.  I  (Todd),  and 
Nebraska,  Vol.  I  (Barbour).  Other  references  are,  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol. 
XVII,  1879;  McGee  and  Call,  idem.,  Vol  XXIV,  1882;  McGee,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  S.  Gteol.  Sur\'.;  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  I'.  S.  Geol.  §»>\tn  ,\ 
RusseU,  Geol.  Mag..  Vol.  VI,  1889;  Todd,  Am.  Asaoc.  Adv.  ^c\.,\q\.  "S3N\\A^«^^ 
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The  fact  that  the  chief  loess  formation  of  the  drift  re^on  is  related, 
in  the  way  above  described,  to  the  area  of  the  lowan  drift,  has  led 
to  the  conception  that  at  the  time  of  the  lowan  ice  invasion,  the  glacial 
streams  were  more  sluggish  and  widely  wandering  than  in  most  other 
stages,  and  that  by  fluctuations  between  flood  and  recession,  and  by 
shif tings,  they  exposed  more  extensive  silty  flats,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  climate  was  more  arid,  the  silt  flats  more  quickly  dried,  and 
the  dust  more  freely  picked  up  by  the  winds  and  distributed  over 
the  adjacent  uplands.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  outwash  from 
the  ice  edge  during  the  lowan  and  at  some  other  stages,  has  left  little 
record  of  itself,  unless  the  loess  be  its  record.  Gravel  trains  of  moment 
have  not  been  found.  The  loess  deposits  seem  to  be,  in  some  way,  re- 
lated to  these  stages,  and  both  phenomena,  perhaps,  imply  aridity, 
strange  as  that  may  seem  in  a  glacial  epoch. 

r)pposed  to  the  idea  of  a  strict  correlation  with  an  ice  stage,  Shimek 
has  urged  that  the  mollusks  whose  shells  are  the  chief  fossils  of  the 
loess  are  such  as  inhabit  the  region  to-day,  and  do  not  indicate,  by 
pauperate  forms  or  otherwise,  such  climatic  conditions  as  might  natu- 
rally 1)0  assigned  to  the  near  presence  of  an  ice-sheet.  A  notabk 
dwarfing  of  the  fossil  species  in  the  loess  had  previously  been  announced, 
and  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  rigorous  climate.  Shimek  suggests 
the  interglacial  accimiulation  of  the  loess,  and  a  careful  test  of  this 
hyi)othf'sis  is  merited.  It  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  there  is  of  tec 
an  a^<^r('gation  of  stones,  {Kibbles,  etc.,  on  the  surface  of  the  till,  beloi\ 
the  Irx'ss  fFig.  525).  The  concentration  of  stony  matter  here  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  surface  wash,  after  the  deposition  of  the 
till  below,  and  Ix^fore  that  of  the  loess  above. 

The  deposits  in  the  West  called  loess  seem  to  be  in  part  fluvial  and 
in  part  eolian. 

J^ull.  rhil  Soc.  of  Wash..  Vol.  IV.,  Jiull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  V,  Science,  New  Ser., 
Vol.  \-;  Shirnek,  Am.  Geol.,  Vols.  XXVIII  and  XXX,  Bull.  la.  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vols. 
I,  II,  and  V,  Pror.  la.  Acad.  Soi.,  Vols.  Ill,  V,  \^,  and  \1I;  Leverett,  Am.  GcoL, 
V<»1.  XXXIII,  and  Mono.  XXXVIII;  Calvin,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  X,  p.  119; 
('hainl)crHn.  Jour,  of  Geol,  Vol.  V,  1S97;  Hershey,  Am.  Geol.,  Vols.  XII  and  XXV, 
1000;  iMiller  and  others,  Patoka  and  Ditney,  Ind.,  Folios,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  Davi^ 
Kxj)lorations  in  Turkestan,  1905 
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of  the  ice  retreat.    The  time-uiiit  is  the  period   which  has 
since  the  I^te  Wisconsin  l^gan  to  be  exposed  to  erosion: 

From  the  I^ite  Wisconsin  to  the  present 1         tin: 

From  the  Early  Wisconsin  to  the  present 2  to  2J  tin 

From  the  lowan  to  the  present 3to5 

Ytoiw  the  Illinoian  to  the  present 7to9 

From  the  Kansan  to  the  present 15  to  17  * 

From  the  siilvAftonian  to  the  present x 

So  far  as  now  known,  the  sub-Aftonian  is  everywhere  bi 
later  deposits,  and  the  method  of  estimate  by  erosion  is  inap 
to  it.  Some  hints  of  its  relative  age  may  be  gained  from  the 
of  v(»g(»tation,  and  the  development  of  the  fauna  and  flora  \ 
it  and  tlu*  Kansan,  and  from  the  superior  amount  of  disinti 
and  other  internal  clianges  which  its  material  suffered;  all  o 
imply  a  considerable  period  anterior  to  the  Kansan.  If  tl 
Aftonian  is  o(iuivalent  to  the  very  old  drift  of  New  Jersey  an< 
sylvania  (th(»  Jerseyan),  the  erosion  measure  may  be  appliec 
with   th(»   n^sult  of  indicating  great  antiquity. 

The  average  of  these  estimates  is  not  far  from  the  geoi 
s(»ri('s  1,  2,  4,  S,  16.  This  synmietry  is  not  presumed  to  ha 
dynamic  significance,  but  it  may  serve  a  nmemonic  purpose. 
(jucnt  studies  have  tended  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  tl 
ratio  of  X\\i}  earlier  epochs.  In  i)articular,  the  studies  of  Ca 
south\v('st(^ni  Iowa  have  strongly  impressed  him  with  the 
greatness  of  the  erosion  of  that  region.  It  is  not  milikely,  h 
that  this  was  in  some  nu^asurc  dependent  upon  a  more  favorabl 
graphic  attitude,  due  to  a  relatively  greater  westward  slope 
th(»  w(\^t<Tri  side  of  the  Great  Plains  was  lifted  to  its  present  ele^ 

Under  full  admonition  as  to  the  tentative  nature  of  such  est 
the  figures  al)ove  given  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  representative, 
is  every  pn^sumption  that  they  will  need  to  be  modified  by 
researclu»s,  probably  in  the  direction  of  extension. 

*  A  s|H'cial  estiinutc  of  the  amount  of  the  erosion  suffered  by  the  Kansan 
Wisconsin,  res|>i'ctively,  in  central  Iowa,  where  they  lie  side  by  side  und< 
lions  favorable  for  tlie  comparison,  gave  Bain  a  ratio  of  17  to  1.     Geolog}! 
County,  Iowa  (leol.  Surv.,  Vol    VI. 

-  For  estimates  of  period  of  time  involved  in  certain  glacial  oscillations,  se 
Jour,  of  Gool,  Vol   V,  \80T. 
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(2)  Of  the  .efforts  that  have  been  made  to  measure  in  years  the 
post-glacial  interval,  those  based  upon  the  recession  of  Niagara  and 
St.  Anthony  Falls  are  the  most  important,  and  are  all  that  can  be 
considered  here.^  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  precisely  what  is 
being  measured.  In  both  these  instances,  the  measurement  attempted 
is  the  time  occupied  in  the  recession  of  the  falls  from  the  point  of  their 
initiation  to  their  present  positions.  It  is  as  important  to  know  when 
they  began  their  gorge  cutting,  as  to  know  how  long  they  have  been 
occupied  in  it.  The  gorge-cutting  of  the  Niagara  Falls  could  not  have 
begun  until  the  Mohawk  outlet  of  the  ice-ponded  lakes,  previously 
sketched,  was  abandoned,  because  the  escarpment  through  wliich  the 
cutting  subsequently  took  place  was  still  submerged  while  the  lake 
discharged  through  the  Mohawk  valley.  The  time  measured  by  the 
Niagara  cutting  was  only  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ice-border 
retired  from  the  northeast  flank  of  the  Adirondacks  sufficiently  far 
to  permit  the  waters  of  the  ancestral  Lake  Ontario  to  find  an  outlet 
lower  than  the  Niagara  escarpment,  and  no  very  effective  cutthig 
could  take  place  imtil  the  waters  were  withdrawn  to  something  near 
their  present  level. 

If  the  border  of  the  ice-sheet  at  this  stage  (Fig.  522)  is  compared 
with  the  border  of  the  ice  at  the  maximum  Late  Wisconsin  stage 
(Fig.  470),  it  will  be  seen  that  a  retreat  of  the  ice-border,  measured 
along  the  axes  of  the  more  protrusive  lobes,  of  some  600  miles  had 
taken  place.  In  the  course  of  this  retreat,  about  a  score  of  morainic 
ridges  had  been  formed.    Some  of  these  appear  to  have  represented 

^  Relerences  on  Niagara:  Pohlman,  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXII,  1883, 
and  Vol.  XXXV,  1887;  Science,  Vol.  II,  1883,  and  Vol.  VIII,  1886;  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII,  1889,  and  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour..  Vol.  XLVI,  1888.  Wright. 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  XXVIII,  1884;  Sci.  Vol.  V,  1885;  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1884  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLVII,  Science,  new  ser.,  Vol.  VIII;  Am. 
GeoL,  Vol  XXII,  1898;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Vol.  LV,  1899,  and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
Vol.  XXVIII.  GUbert,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  XXXII,  1886;  Science.  Vol. 
VIII,  1886;  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXV,  1887;  Kept.  N.  Y.  Com.  SUte 
Kes.  at  Niagara,  6th  Rept.  1890,  and  Chapter  in  Physiography  of  the  United  States. 
Tpham,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  XLV;  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  I,  1893;  Am.  Geol.,  Vol. 
XI,  1893,  and  XVIII,  1896,  and  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Vol.  XLIX,  1896.  Spencer,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  1894,  and  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XIV,  1894;  and  Taylor, 
Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol  IX,  p.  84. 

St.  Anthony  Falls:  Winchell,  N.  H.  Fifth  Ann.  Rept.  Natl.  Hist,  and  Geol. 
Surv.  of  Minn.,  1876;  Geol.  of  Minn..  Vol.  II,  1888,  Twenty-third  Ann.  Rept.,  1894; 
Southall.  The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,  p.  373. 
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ai)preeiiiblo  advances,  as  for  example  tliat  brought  out  by  the  demon- 
stration of  Taylor  that  the  Belniore  beach  of  southwestern  Michigan 
was  formed  by  such  an  advance  later  than  the  Arkona  beaches  ilmt 
stand  b(»low  it.  Phenomena  connected  with  the  moraines  themsehes 
imply  advances  in  other  cases.  It  cannot  therefore  be  assimied  con- 
sistently that  the  retreat  of  the  ice  from  its  maximum  Late  Wisconan 
advance  to  its  jKJsition  at  the  time  the  Niagara  gorge  began  to  he 
cut,  was  a  rapid,  uninterrupted  one.  Rather  must  it  be  assumtHl 
that  the  agencies  tliat  made  for  advance  closely  matched,  and  occa- 
sionally over-matched,  the  agencies  that  made  for  retreat. 

Hefore  attempting  to  place  a  value  upon  the  period  so  representinl, 
the  time  at  which  the  gorge  below  St.  Anthony  Falls  began  to  be  cut 
may  well  \ye  considered  also.  From  the  normal  methods  of  the  glacial 
streams  of  retiring  ice-sheets,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  for  a  time  sub- 
sec|uent  to  the  retreat  of  the  ice-edge  from  the  present  location  of 
St.  Anthony  Falls,  at  Minneapohs,  the  outwash  trains  of  the  region 
were  l>eing  deposited,  for  the  waters  issuing  from  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
so  long  as  it  lay  on  the  southern  slope,  must  apparently  be  presumed 
to  have  been  overburdened  with  glacial  detritus  which  they  were 
throwing  down  along  the  courses  of  their  channels  to  the  southward. 
D(^gradation  may  have  taken  place  locally  in  the  interest  of  a  read- 
just(»d  gradient,  but  the  general  phenomenon  must  apparently  have 
been  aggradation.  This  should  have  continued  until  the  ice  pasi>ed 
beyond  the  northerly  water-shed,  or  until  the  glacial  waters,  through 
the  agency  of  large  lakes,  were  freed  of  their  detritus.  In  direct  sup- 
I)ort  of  this  conception  is  the  abundant  evidence  that  the  Mississippi 
tr(»nch,  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river,  was  filled 
with  glacial  detritus  to  heights  ranging  from  100  to  120  feet  or  more 
above  the  present  river  surface.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa, 
th(^  glacial  fiUing  appears  to  have  dechned  gradually  to  heights  of 
80,  70,  00,  and  oO  feet  above  the  river,  the  last  in  the  latitude  of  central 
Illinois.  Beyond  this,  satisfactory  tracing  of  the  terrace  renuiants  has 
not  yi^t  l)een  made,  but  in  the  Mississippi  valley  below,  there  is  a  per- 
sistent series  of  terraces  ranging  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  present 
river,  which  have  been  tentatively  regarded  as  the  probable  southern 
representatives  of  this  stage  of  aggradation.  As  far  dowTi  as  Natchez, 
these  terraces  are  fully  50  feet  in  height,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  glacial  filhng  reached  a  graded  condition  about  the  middle  latitude  of 
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Illinois,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  took  on  a  gradient  comparable  to  that 
of  the  existing  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi. 

When  therefore  the  glacial  aggradation  ceased,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  clear  out  the  Mississippi  trench  and  lower  the  river  before  effective 
cutting  of  the  gorge  below  St.  Anthony  Falls  could  begin.  The  waters 
of  Lake  Agassiz  appear  to  have  been  an  effective  factor  in  this  clearing 
out,  for,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  lake,  the  detritus  of  the 
streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  ice  was  effectually  deposited, 
and  the  waters  issuing  from  the  lake  were  clear  and  capable  of  taking 
up  and  rolling  on  the  gravel  and  sand  that  filled  the  great  trench.  It 
would  appear  from  the  configuration  of  the  Minnesota  valley,  that  by 
the  time  Lake  Agassiz  ceased  to  discharge  through  the  Minnesota 
River,  the  filling  of  that  river  and  of  the  upper  Mississippi  had  been 
cleared  away  to  such  a  depth  as  to  give  the  upper  Mississippi  an  effective 
fall  for  cutting  the  gorge  below  St.  Anthony  Falls.  Perhaps  the  cutting 
might  have  been  gradually  initiated  somewhat  before,  but  the  time- 
rate  of  the  recent  falls  could  not  be  properly  applied  to  it  until  after 
the  full  height  of  the  fall  was  attained.  The  position  of  the  ice-border 
at  the  stage  at  which  Lake  Agassiz  ceased  to  flow  through  the  Minne- 
sota river  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  had  retreated  far  enough  to  permit 
the  lake  waters  to  escape  by  some  northerly  route.  Under  any  proba- 
ble hypothesis,  this  imphes  a  retreat  of  the  ice-edge  some  700  to  800 
miles  from  its  extreme  extension  at  Des  Moines,  a  distance  appre- 
ciably greater  than  that  requisite  for  initiating  the  Niagara  gorge- 
cutting. 

Glacialists  vary  much  in  their  estimates  of  the  average  rate  of 
retreat  of  the  ice-border  under  such  conditions.  This  retreat  is  of 
course  not  measured  by  the  rate  of  melting  of  the  ice  alone,  but  by 
the  difference  between  the  rate  of  melting  and  the  rate  of  advance  of 
the  ice,  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  latter  was  at  times  superior  to  the  former.  If,  however,  to  de- 
velop a  definite  conception,  and  to  aid  every  one  in  forming  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  assume  that  there 
were  200  days  of  effective  melting  in  each  year  (which  each  will  in- 
crease or  diminish  according  to  his  judgment),  and  if  we  allow  that  the 
melting  was  suflSciently  superior  to  the  onward  movement  of  the  ice 
to  cause  the  ice-edge  to  retreat  one  foot  per  day  (which  each  a^ain 
will  modify  to  meet  his  judgment),  and  if  ivo  ^Ax^w^^^^ifi^  \s^s^i^^  \^ssix>»5|^ 
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the  remainder  of  the  year,  we  have  a  retreat  of  200  feet  per  annum 
(to  us,  an  improbably  high  estimate).  The  total  distance  to  be  covered 
by  the  retreat  previous  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  cutting  of  the  Niagara 

gorge  is  taken  at  some  GOO  miles,  or 
3,000,000  feet,  and  the  time  occupied 
on  the  assumption  of  a  retreat  of 
200  feet  per  year  is  15,000  years, 
at  300  feet  per  year,  10,000  ye^rs,  or 
at  100  feet  per  year,  30,000  years. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  glacialists 
even  the  last  represents  too  rapid 
a  retreat.  The  same  rates  applied 
to  the  retreat  pre-requisite  to  the  St. 
Anthony  recession,  give  the  results 
17,000  to  20,000,  12,000  to  13,000, 
and  35.000  to  40,000  respectively. 
As  already  indicated  and  emphasized, 
there  are  no  means  for  a  close  deter- 
mination of  this  factor. 

If  the  length  of  the  Niagara 
gorge  be  divided  by  the  average  rate 
of  retreat  since  the  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  Falls  were  located  by 
accurate  surveys,  the  quotient  is 
about  7000.  This  result  is,  however, 
subject  to  several  qualifications  which 
have  been  well  stated  by  Gilbert  and 
others,  but  which  cannot  be  disciLssed 
in  detail  here.  The  chief  of  these  lies 
in  the  l)elief  that  at  the  time  of  the  l.>e- 
ginning  of  the  cutting  of  the  gorge, 
the  waters  of  the  upi^er  lakes  flowed 
through  the  Nipissing  valley  into  the 
Ottawa  (Fig.  522),  and  thence  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  the  waters  of  the  Erie  basin  to  pass  over  the  Falls.  The 
belief  is  also  entertained  that  lat(T,  as  the  land  to  the  north  rose  relatively, 
an  outlet  was  found  througli  the  Trent  river,  and  that  only  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date  weie  \\\e  \\s\^t^  ^l  \\\^M^^\  Qrt«^l  Lakes  poured 
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ii'll . — Tin?  NiiiKiini  ^oree.  The 
Ani<'ric:in  and  the  ilorsoshoo  Falls 
are  shown  on  (>p|K>site  sides  of  (jJoat 
I^land.     (After  (iilbert.) 
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over  the  Niagara  Falls.  Now  the  ordinary  rate  of  erosion  is  measured 
by  a  high  power  of  the  volume,  when  it  induces  an  accelerated  velocity 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  115  to  123).  Precisely  how  this  general  law  is  modified 
in  the  case  of  falls  is  not  known  by  direct  experiment,  but  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  the  falls  under  consideration.  Since 
the  Horseshoe  and  American  Falls  separated,  the  latter  has  retired  but 
slightly  from  the  position  it  occupied  at  the  time  of  separation,  while 
the  Horseshoe  Fall  has  retired  about  ten  times  as  far.  With  Httle 
doubt  this  is  due  almost  w^holly  to  the  superior  volume  of  w^ater  poured 
over  the  latter.  This  is  further  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  Horse- 
shoe, since  the  volume  per  unit  breadth  is  greater  in  the  center  than 
on  the  sides.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  recent  extraordinarily  rapid 
recession  at  a  point  where  the  volume  is  exceptional. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  Gilbert,  Taylor,  and  Spencer  have 
urged  that  the  cutting  of  the  narrower  portions  of  the  gorge  was  prob- 
ably the  work  of  the  relatively  hmited  volume  of  water  from  the  Erie 
basin,  and  that  the  recession  proceeded  at  a  relatively  slow  rate  on* 
this  account,  while  the  recession  has  been  much  accelerated  since  the 
upper  lakes  joined  their  greater  volume  to  that  issuing  from  Lake  Erie. 
It  is  this  accelerated  rate  that  is  used  as  the  divisor  in  the  simple  com- 
putation that  gives  7000  years.  In  view  of  the  probable  rate  of  in- 
crease of  recession  of  the  fall,  due  to  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
river  after  the  drainage  of  the  upper  lakes  was  diverted  to  it,  it  is 
thought  that  the  simple  quotient  7000  is  to  be  multiplied  several  times 
to  give  the  true  time-estimate.  Spencer  places  the  period  at  31,000  or 
32,000  years,  and  Taylor  at  50,000  years  as  an  approximate  maximum. 
There  are,  however,  those  who  do  not  accept  these  qualifications  and 
who  take  appeal  to  other  phenomena  that  cannot  here  be  discussed. 
The  estimate  of  Upham,  7000  years,  and  that  of  Wright,  10,000  years, 
are  representative  of  this  class.  The  mean  of  all  the  above  estimates 
is  about  25,000  years. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  siu^eys  of  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  N.  H.  Winchell  estimates  the  time  of  recession  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  to  be  about  8000  years.  The  chief  qualification  that  afifects  the 
rate  of  recession  in  this  case  seems  to  be  the  rapidity  vidth  which  the 
precipitation  upon  the  catchment  area  above  the  falls  was  discharged. 
This  is  but  another  application  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  for,  given  a  certain  amount  of  precipitaUow,  \}w^  \^\fe.  ^\* 
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which  it  is  discharged  determines  its  erosive  effects.  If  it  is  poured 
rapitUy  through  its  outlet,  the  effects  are  proportionately  much  greater 
than  if  it  be  discharged  equably  throughout  the  whole  season  of  {)re- 
cipitation.  Tlie  headwater  area  of  the  Mississippi  is  particularly 
affected  by  lakes,  ponds,  marshes,  ill-drained  flats,  tortuous  streams, 
and  other  topographic  features  that  even  now  greatly  interfere  Tvnth 
the  rapidity  of  discharge  of  the  precipitation  of  the  region.  Since 
the  cutting  began,  the  drainage  lines  have  been  deepened,  widened,  and 
extended  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  facilities  for  dis- 
charge have  been  constantly  improved.  Presumably,  therefore,  there 
has  been  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the 
waters  since  the  ice  retreated,  even  without  such  aid  as  recent  settle- 
ment has  brought.  It  follows  that  the  effectiveness  of  erosion  has 
uicreased.  It  is  the  very  latest  rate  of  erosion  that  was  determmed 
and  used  in  the  above  calculation.  The  8000  years  should  perhaps 
be  increased  to  12,000  or  16,000  years. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  even  in  these  cases  of  best  data,  there 
are  serious  sources  of  qualification,  and  that  these  qualifications  may» 
in  the  judgment  of  experienced  geologists,  affect  the  results  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  If  the  range  of  the  estimates 
of  the  Niagara  be  placed  at  10,000  to  30,000  years,  and  if  this  be 
addcul  to  the  range  of  estimates  for  the  time  of  retreat  of  the  ice 
before  the  falls  came  into  (existence,  also  10,000  to  30,000,  the  result 
is  20.000  to  60,000  years  for  the  time  since  the  Late  Wisconsin  ice- 
shec^t  began  to  retreat.  If  the  estimates  for  the  St.  Anthony  gorge-cut- 
ting be  })lace(l  at  8000  to  16,000  years,  and  the  estimates  for  retreat  be 
added,  the  range  of  estimates  for  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Late  A\'isconsin  ice  retreat  is  20,000  to  56,000  years.  These  may  be 
taken  for  a  rough,  wide-ranging  estimate,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  time 
since  tlie  climax  of  the  Late  Wisconsin  ice  invasion.  Now,  using  the 
estimates  in  the  table  of  n^lative  duration  above,  and  remembering 
that  we  are  multiplying  the  errors  of  the  previous  estimates,  we  reach 
the  following  dates  for  the  climaxes  of  the  several  ice  invasions: 

Climax  of  the  Late  Wisconsin 20,000  to      60,000  years  ago. 

' '      ''    ''    Early  Wisconsin 40,000  to     150,000     ''      ** 

''      ''    ''    lowan 60,000  to    300,000    ''      '' 

''      ''    ''    Illinoian 140,000to    540,000     '*      '' 

''      ''    ''    Kansan 300,000 to  1,020,000    ''      *' 

''      ''    ''    SuVMlomaw %      to        z  '*      " 
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We  place  very  little  value  on  estimates  of  this  kind,  except  as  means 
for  developing  a  concrete  sense  of  proportion. 

Foreign, 

In  Europe,  the  succession  of  ice  epochs  and  formations  is  not  less 
complex  than  in  North  America.  The  following  table  gives  the  classi- 
fication of  Geikie:^ 

XL  Upper  Turbarian= Sixth  Glacial  Period. 

X.  Upper  Forestian  =  Fifth  Interglacial  Period. 

IX.  Lower  Turbarian= Fifth  Glacial  Epoch. 

VIII.  Lower  Forestian  =  Fourth  Interglacial  Epoch. 

VII.  Mecklenburgian   =  Fourth  Glacial  Epoch. 

VI.  Neudeckian  =  Third  Interglacial  Epoch. 

V.  Polandian  =  Third  Glacial  Epoch. 

IV.  Helvetian  =  Second  Interglacial  Epoch. 

HI.  Saxonian  =  Second  Glacial  Epoch. 

II.  Norfolkian  =  First  Interglacial  Epoch. 

I.  Scanian  =  First  Glacial  Epoch, 

These  several  stages  cannot  now  be  correlated  with  confidence  with 
those  of  North  America.  According  to  Geikie's  interpretation,  the 
ice  of  the  Scanian  epoch  (perhaps = Jersey  an)  was  less  extensive  than 
that  of  the  next  epoch,  and  its  deposits  have  been  definitely  recog- 
nized in  but  few  places.  In  the  Norfolkian  (Aftonian?)  epoch.  Great 
Britain  is  thought  to  have  been  joined  to  the  continent  and  to  have 
enjoyed  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  the  present  time.  In  the  Saxonian 
(Kansan?)  epoch,  the  ice  attained  its  maximimi  development  and 
covered  the  area  shown  in  Fig.  528.  In  the  deposits  of  the  interglacial 
Helvetian  epoch,  fossils  denoting  both  cool  and  warm  climates  are 
found,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  same  horizon.  The  central  European 
flora  of  this  stage  indicates  a  climate  milder  than  the  present.  In  the 
Polandian  epoch,  the  ice-sheet  was  less  extensive  than  in  the  Saxonian, 
and  the  direction  of  ice  movement  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  epoch  in  many  places.  The  deposits  of  the  Neudeckian  inter- 
glacial epoch  are  partly  marine  and  partly  non-marine,  and  the  faunas 

» Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  241-2^^. 
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are  temperate,  or  at  least  not  arctic.  The  ice  of  the  MecldeDburgiaD 
{Early  Wisconan?)  stage  developed  the  stout  moraines  of  North  Ger- 
many.   At  this  time  the  ice-sheet  of  Scandinavia  was  not  continuoua 


with  that  of  Great  Brilain.  The  Ixiwer  Forestian  epoch  is  repre- 
-scnted  by  peat  ljof;s  and  buried  forests  in  northwestern  Europe.  The 
land  surface  is  thought  to  have  been  more  extensive  than  now,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  a  uu\iieT  t\\vf\a.\e.    The  next  glacial  epoch,  the  Lower 
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Turbarian,  is  represented  by  "  valley  morwnes  and  corrie  moraines  " 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  by  various  sorts  of  non-glacial  depoats 
elsewhere.    During  this  epoch,  glaciers  locally  descended  to  the  sea 


in  Scotland.    In  the  last  glacial  epoch,  according  to  the  above  classi- 
fication, the  ice  was  still  more  restricted. 

The  preceding  classification  is  not  accepted  \rj  \\ife  Cken&sxi.  ^j:^*^ 
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gists,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Germany.  They  regard  some  of  the  sepa- 
rate epochs  of  Geikie  as  stages  of  a  single  epoch,  and  would  reduce  the 
number  of  glacial  epochs  to  three,  so  far  as  their  coxmtry  is  concerned.^ 
The  deposits  of  several  distinct  glacial  epochs  have  been  recog- 
nized also  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  ice-sheet,  especially  in  the 
Alps.2 

In  other  continents  the  glacial  formations  have  been  studied  in 
detail  in  but  few  places,  but  recent  studies  in  Turkestan  indicate  that 
the  history  of  the  glacial  period  in  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  was 
complicated,  five  glacial  epochs  being  recognized.^ 

The  loess  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
eoUan  hypothesis  of  its  origin  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor,  but  other 
opinions  have  been  held,'*  and  still  find  advocates. 

The  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

Many  hypotheses  respecting  the  cause  of  the  glacial  period  have 
been  offered,  but  none  of  them  has,  as  yet,  commanded  the  general 
assent  of  glacial  investigators. 

.\lmost  all  hypotheses  appeal  to  a  combination  of  agencies,  but 
each  centers  more  or  less  on  some  one  agency  which  gives  character 
to  the  hypothesis.  Grouped  by  their  characteristic  agencies,  they 
fall  mainly  into  three  classes:  (1)  those  which  appeal  to  elevation, 
the  hypsometric  hypotheses;  (2)  those  which  appeal  to  phenomena 
outside  the  earth,  or  to  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  other  bodies,  the 
astronomic  hypotheses,  and  (3)  those  which  appeal  to  changes  in  the 
constitution  or  movements  of  the  air,  the  atmospheric  hypotheses. 

Hypsometric  Hypotheses, 

The  hypothesis  of  elevation.^ — From  the  fact  that  alpine  glacia- 
tion  is  a  function  of  elevation,  it  was  natural  that  one  of  the  earhest 
hypotheses  should  postulate  the  Ufting  of  the  glaciated  regions  to 
the  snow-line  by  a  wide-reaching  deformative  movement.      Auxiliary 

»  Keilhack.  Jour.   Geol,  Vol.   Ill,  pp.   113-125. 
2  Penck,  Die  Alpen  im  Eiszeitalter. 

'  Huntington,  Explorations  in  Turkestan,  Carnegie  Institution. 
'  hkcrtchlcyand  Kingsniill.Q.  J.  G.  S.,  Vol.  LI  (1895),  pp.  238-254. 
*Dana,  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  970,  and  Upham,  Am.  Geol.,  Vbl.  VI,  p.  327, 
and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  33. 
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geographic  changes  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  move- 
ment, and  the  effects  of  direct  elevation  and  of  attendant  geographic 
changes  have  been  variously  combined  in  the  different  phases  the 
hjTJOthesis  has  assumed.  As  chief  evidence  of  the  elevation  postu- 
lated, the  buried  valleys  of  the  sea  coasts,  especially  those  of  the  north- 
ern latitudes,  have  been  cited,  and  it  is  held  by  many  advocates  of 
this  hypothesis  that  the  4000  feet  or  more  of  elevation  thought  to 
be  indicated  by  the  northern  fiords,  together  with  abetting  geographic 
changes,  were  competent  to  produce  the  Pleistocene  glaciation.  Those 
who  question  this  view  doubt  whether  this  elevation  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  ice  development,  and  cite,  as  grountls  for  believing 
that  it  was  earlier,  the  magnitude  of  the  erosion  indicated  by  the  fiords 
compared  with  that  which  the  glacial  formations  have  suffered.  They 
cite  also  the  direct  evidences  that  the  valleys  formed  during  this  period 
of  elevation  were  already  present  when  the  ice  invasion  took  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  offer  evidences  that  the  land  was  often  lower 
than  at  present  at  certain  important  stages  of  the  glacial  period.  It 
is  explained  by  the  advocates  of  the  hj-pothesis  of  elevation  that  the 
glaciating  effects  must  have  lagged  behind  the  elevation  itself,  and 
that  the  accumulation  of  ice  might  weU  have  produced  depresaon, 
and  led  to  its  own  destruction. *  It  is  not,  however,  clear  to  those 
who  doubt  the  hypothesis  that  the  glaciation  should  have  lagged  so 
jar  behind  the  elevation  as  to  result  in  the  great  discrepancy  observed 
between  the  erosion  of  the  period  of  elevation,  and  the  erosion  of  the 
earliest  driftrsheets.  The  hypothesis  of  elevation  also  encounters 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  explaining  the  interglacial  intervals  which 
are  now  well  established  by  abundant  evidence,  and  also  in  accounting 
for  the  markedly  mild  climate  of  one  or  more  of  these  intervals,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  disappearance  of  the  ice  at  least  as  complete  as  that 
of  today.  Unless  some  other  agency  than  elevation  be  called  into 
play,  it  seems  necessary  to  postulate  that  a  great  elevation  of  a  laige 
part  of  two  continents,  followed  by  depression,  was  repeated  as  often 
as  there  were  great  oscillations  in  the  ice  development.  The  advo- 
cates of  elevation  have  naturally  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  oscillations  of  the  ice-sheets  were  really  great,  and 
they  have  usually  held  that  the  ice  period  was  relatively  sliort  and 

'On  thia  point  see  Jour.  Ceol.,  Vol.  II,  1894.  v.  11*1, 
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simple.  To  escape  the  growing  force  of  the  evidence  of  frequent  and 
important  interglacial  intervals,  the  older  phase  of  the  hypothesis 
has  teen  amended  by  adding  to  elevation  the  main  features  of  the 
Crollian  hypothesis  next  to  be  sketched,  which  carries  a  postulate  that 
involves  climaiic  oscillations.  The  i)eriods  of  these  oscillations,  however, 
are  ecjual,  while  the  observed  oscillations  seem  to  be  notably  imequaL 
The  elevation  hypothesis  also  encounters  grave  difficulties  when 
api)lied  to  the  Permian  glaciation  of  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
because  of  their  low  latitudes,  because  of  the  great  height  apparently 
required  to  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  for  plateau  glaciation, 
and  because  of  the  great  oscillations  necessary  to  accoimt  for  the  marine 
beds  between  the  glacial  beds.  If  the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  the  Pamir, 
ranging  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  not  glaciated 
under  present  conditions,  one  cannot  but  wonder  what  elevation  the 
southern  peninsula  of  India  would  have  required  in  the  Permian  period 
if  elevation  were  the  essential  factor.  No  plateau  outside  the  polar 
circles  is  now  glaciated,  except  as  the  ice  is  derived  from  adjacent 
mountains,  no  matter  what  its  relations  to  sea  or  land,  to  winds  or 
currents,  to  moisture  or  aridity  or  other  conditions.  The  observa- 
tional basis  for  assigning  the  glaciation  of  a  half  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  to  any  elevation  that  can  fairly  be  assigned  to  it,  during 
either  the  Permian  or  Pleistocene  period,  is  thus  not  as  broad  and 
firm  as  could  be  desired  for  a  satisfactory  working  hypothesis. 

Astronomic  Hypotheses, 

Croll's  hypothesis.^ — A  semi-astronomical  hypothesis  was  advanced 
by  James  Croll  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  for  a  time 
gained  very  wide  acceptance  in  Europe,  and  found  not  a  few  adherents 
in  America.  The  hypothesis  is  founded  on  variations  in  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit,  combined  with  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, together  with  the  effects  of  meteorological  and  geographical 
influences,  particularly  the  configuration  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  sHghtly  elliptical,  and  this  eUipticity  is 
subjec't  to  variations  on  account  of  the  varying  positions  of  the  planets, 

*  Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Relations;  a  theory  of  secular  changes 
of  the  earth's  climate,  by  James  Croll,  1890,  pp.  312-328;  also  Climate  and  Cosmol- 
ogy, 1889,  and  The  Cause  of  the  Ice  Age,  Sir  Robt.  Ball,  1893. 
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the  upper  limit  being  an  eccentricity  of  0.07.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
this  alters  the  total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth,  or  by 
either  hemisphere,  or  even  the  proportions  received  during  the  periods 
between  the  equinoxes,  which,  according  to  Ball,  are  in  the  ratio  of 
63  for  the  summer  to  37  for  the  winter,  but  that  the  distribuium  of 
heat  within  these  periods  is  markedly  affected  by  the  shortening  or 
lengthening  of  the  two  seasons,  according  as  they  fall  in  the  peri- 
helion or  the  aphelion  portion  of  the  orbit.  In  the  perihelion 
portion  there  is  a  short  season  with  much  heat  per  hour,  and  in 
the  aphelion  portion  a  long  season  with  less  heat  per  hour.  The 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  causes  the  seasons  to  shift  relative  to  the 
perihelial  and  aphelial  points.  At  present  the  earth  is  nearest  the 
sun  in  our  early  winter,  or  in  the  early  summer  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. In  10,500  years  the  earth  will  be  nearest  the  sun  in  our  early 
summer,  or  the  early  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  We  shall 
then  have  a  shorter  summer  with  more  solar  heat  per  hour,  and  a 
longer  winter  with  less  heat  per  hour.  There  have  been  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  heat  would 
affect  glaciation.  The  Crollian  hypothesis  is  built  upon  the  belief 
that  snow  accumulation  would  be  favored  by  the  long  winters,  and 
snow-melting  reduced  by  the  short  summers,  notwithstanding  their 
greater  heat  per  diem. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  amount  of  eccentricity  at  present  is  too 
small  to  produce  a  very  appreciable  effect,  otherwise  we  would  have 
a  glacial  epoch  now  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  eccentricity 
fluctuates  in  a  very  complicated  way  because  of  the  varying  attraction 
of  the  other  planets  on  the  earth,  whose  lines  of  attraction  are  con- 
stantly shifting,  and  are  usually  diverse  and  more  or  less  mutually 
neutralizing.  At  long  intervals,  the  planets  pull  measurably  together  and 
give  relatively  high  eccentricity,  but  this  never  exceeds  about  four 
times  the  present  amount.  The  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  rela- 
tively liigh  eccentricity  that  is  attained  at  these  periods  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  essential  conditions  of  the  glacial  period. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  astronomical  relations  are  insufficient  in 
themselves  to  produce  the  glacial  effects  observed,  and  so  certain  ter- 
restrial conditions  are  made  important  elements  in  the  working  phase  of 
the  hypothesis.  Prominent  among  these,  it  is  held  that  the  zone  of  the 
trade-winds  and  the  thermal  equator  would  be  shifted  from  tW  i^ai- 
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ciated  hemisphere  toward  the  warmer  one,  and  that  this  shifting  would 
turn  a  large  part  of  the  warm  equatorial  waters  away  from  the  cooler 
hemisphere,  intensifying  the  direct  astronomical  effect,  while  the  warm 
water  thus  carried  in  excess  into  the  warmer  hemisphere  would  intensify 
the  evaporating  effects,  and  induce  a  mild  and  moist  climate.  CroU 
urged  that  this  shifting  would  be  peculiarly  efifective  in  the  Atlantic, 
because  of  the  angular  form  of  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
and  the  critical  position  of  Cape  St.  Roque  relative  to  the  equatorial 
currents.  He  held  that  a  few  degrees  of  southward  shift  of  the  trade- 
wind  belts  would  throw  a  large  part  of  the  equatorial  current  south  of 
Cape  St.  Roque,  and  turn  it  into  the  South  Atlantic,  greatly  reducing 
both  the  existing  contribution  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  auxiliary 
climatic  effects,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  northward  shift,  when  the 
southern  hemisphere  was  passing  through  its  cold  period,  would  throw 
nearly  all  the  equatorial  current  north  of  St.  Roque,  and  thus  intensify 
the  ameliorating  conditions  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  give  a  mild, 
moist  interglacial  epoch  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  this  account 
especially  he  held  that  glaciation  preponderated  about  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  was  less  pronounced  in  other  high  latitudes. 

A  pccuharity  of  the  hypothesis  is  that  (1)  the  glacial  epoclis  it 
postulates  alternate  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemi- 
spheres, and  (2)  that  they  are  limited  in  duration  to  an  appropriate 
fraction  of  the  precessional  period  (21,000  years).  This  appropriate 
fraction  is  probably  about  that  which  effective  winter  bears  to  the 
whole  year,  for  in  the  course  of  the  precessional  period,  which  may 
be  conceived  as  an  astronomical  year,  the  attitude  of  the  earth  would 
pass  through  a  stage  of  neutral  distribution  of  heat  between  the  glar 
cial  and  the  deglacial  stages,  very  similar  in  nature  to  the  con- 
ditions that  produce  our  spring  and  fall.  In  the  middle  latitudes,  the 
efTcctive  winter  would  perhaps  occupy  5000  or  6000  years;  in  the  high 
latitudes,  one  half  or  more  of  the  precessional  year,  while  in  the  equa- 
torial belt,  there  would  probably  be  little  or  no  glaciating  effects. 
These  j^eculiarities  of  tlie  hypothesis  afford  a  means  of  testing  it.  If 
it  bo  true,  the  glacial  episodes  should  bear  evidences  of  equal  length; 
they  sliould  all  be  short,  and  they  should  be  equally  distant  from  each 
other  in  the  same  period  of  eccentricity.  If  the  computations  of  the 
periods  of  eccentricity  published  by  CroU  are  foxmded  on  adequate 
data  (wliich  has  been  questioned),  there  could  only  be  a  few  alternations 
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of  glaciation  within  a  given  period  of  high  eccentricity,  while  none 
of  them  could  be  more  recent  than  60,000  years;  indeed,  Croll  consist- 
ently placed  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch  80,000  years  ago. 

The  extended  and  critical  glacial  studies  of  recent  years  seem  to 
show  that  the  intervals  between  the  different  invasions  are  very  un- 
equal in  time  relations,  and  that  the  most  recent  is  relatively  young. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  glaciation  was  notably  extended  beyond 
its  present  limits  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  equatorial  regions. 
The  progress  of  inquiry  seems,  therefore,  to  have  weakened,  rather 
than  strengthened,  the  grounds  of  presumption  in  favor  of  this  attrac- 
tive hypothesis. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  shortness  of  the 
epochs  of  the  Crollian  hypothesis,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Labrar- 
dorean  and  Keewatin  ice-sheets  pushed  out  from  what  appear  to  have 
been  their  centers  about  1600  and  1500  miles  respectively.  In  making 
this  estimate  the  centers  are  placed  as  far  south  as  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion will  permit.  If  for  a  generous  safety  margin  we  place  these  centers 
of  the  initial  snow-fields  500  miles  farther  to  the  southward,  the  edge  of 
the  ice-sheets  had  still  to  creep  1000  miles  during  the  advancing  stage  of 
glaciation.  To  this  is  to  be  added  its  haitings  and  its  retreating  stages. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  advance  of  the  frontal  border  of  this  ice- 
sheet  is  radically  different  from  the  movement  of  the  ice  itself,  since 
the  advance  of  the  margin  is  only  the  differerue  between  the  rate  of 
the  ice  movement  and  the  melting  of  the  margin.  If  one  foot  per 
day  be  allowed  for  the  advance  of  the  margin — an  estimate  much 
beyond  the  probabilities — it  would  take  more  than  14,000  years  for  the 
ice-edge  to  reach  the  extension  observed.  This  is  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  precessional  period.  If  the  safety  margin  of  500  miles  be  included, 
as  it  perhaps  should  be,  and  it  be  assumed  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  central  portion  to  a  thickness  sufficient  to  give  effectual  motion 
required  as  long  a  time  per  mile  as  its  subsequent  extension  (^ce 
it  took  place  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  glacial  winter  when  its  effective- 
ness was  doubtless  relatively  small),  the  whole  precessional  period 
or  more  would  be  occupied  in  extending  the  ice  the  required  distance. 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  essentially  escaped  by  assuming  that  the  snow- 
field  grew  up  simultaneously  over  the  whole  area,  or  some  large  part 
of  it,  for  numerous  bowlders  are  found  600  or  700  miles  from  their 
nearest  assignable  sources,  and  800  to  1000  miles  or  more  fto't^  ^3^■tt 
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probable  sources.  To  allow  time  for  the  residue  of  winter  snow  abo\'e 
summer  melting  to  build  itself  up  to  a  height  capable  of  giving  effective 
motion,  and  then  to  allow  time  to  carry  drift  this  great  distance  at 
any  probable  rate  of  motion,  taxes  the  h)rpo thesis  very  severely  to 
say  the  least,  for  a  high  rate  of  motion  probably  cannot  be  assigned 
safely. 

There  is  a  widespread  misapprehension  as  to  the  average  rate  of 
movement  of  the  ice-fields  of  Greenland,  which  are  almost  our  only 
available  field  of  obsers-ation  on  the  motion  of  continental  glaciers. 
In  certain  fiords  that  lead  out  from  great  basins  into  which  broad 
fields  dischai^e  their  ice  and  their  surface  waters,  and  thus  fimiish  the 
conditions  for  an  extraordinary  rate  of  movement,  the  rate  of  motion, 
at  least  during  smnmer,  is  unusually  high,  and  these  exceptional  cases 
have  been  taken  as  representative  of  the  movement  of  the  border 
of  tlic  inland  ice.  This  is  very  far  from  being  true.  The  average 
movement  for  the  whole  border  of  the  ice  field  is  quite  certainly  less 
than  one  foot  per  day,  and  is  more  likely  less  than  one  foot  per  week. 
The  melting  and  evaporation  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  fields  of  Greenland 
cut  it  back  only  a  few  feet  i)er  year,  because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
s(*asoii  luul  the  covering  of  annual  snow.  Probably  the  'wastage  does 
not  reach  ten  feet  i)er  annum.  It  is  certainly  much  less  tlian  10  feet 
in  northern  Greenland.  If  12  feet  be  allowed  for  this,  there  should 
b<^  an  average  advance  of  the  edge  of  the  ice  of  40  feet,  on  the  basis 
of  one  foot  per  week  onward  movement.  This  amount  of  advance  for 
the  14CH)  to  1600  miles  of  ice  border  tributary  to  Baffin's  Bay,  would 
reciuire  tlie  disrhargc  of  more  than  1000  icebergs  annually,  averaging 
100  f(H't  in  length  and  300  feet  in  breadth,  to  remove  the  excess  of  ice 
and  keep  the  margin  of  the  ice-fields  stationary,  and  this  number  of 
icel)ergs  of  tliese  average  dhnensions  exceeds  the  estimates  of  Rink 
and  oth(Ts.  If  tli(»  estimate  were  raised  to  one  foot  per  day,  the  num- 
ber of  (liscliarging  icebergs  would  obviously  greatly  exceed  the  observed 
number.  If  tlie  rate  of  advance  be  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  j)recii)itation,  conijnitations  show  that  either  an  enormous 
snowfall  over  vast  regions  or  an  ahnost  total  absence  of  melting  and 
evaporation  must  l)e  j)0stulated  to  account  for  the  building  up  of  the 
great  Pleistocene  ice-sheets,  and  for  developing  their  observed  radial 
movements  within  such  limited  periods  of  time  as  the  CroUian  hj^wth- 
esis  requires. 
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The  Crollian  hypothecs  encounters  further  serious  difficulties  when 
applied  to  the  Permian  glaciation  of  India,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
because  of  their  low  latitudes.  The  efEect  of  eccentricity  should  be 
felt  chiefly  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  should  be  a  vanishing  quantity 
in  the  tropical  belt.  It  is  not  clear  how  glaciation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tropics  could  be  explained  on  this  basis,  particularly  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic era,  unless  the  postulates  of  the  atmospheric  theory  be  also  intro- 
duced to  furnish  favorable  working  conditions. 

Other  astronomical  hypotheses. —  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
found  other  theories  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  also 
to  found  them  on  variations  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  but  none  of 
these  has  gained  much  acceptance.  They  have  not  been  worked  out 
with  the  care  and  detail  which  CroII  gave  to  his  hypothesis.  They 
encounter  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  CroUian  hypothesis,  but  in 
somewhat  different  forms. 

There  have  been  speculations  upon  the  possible  passage  of  the 
earth  through  cold  regions  of  space,  but  there  is  no  astronomical  ba^s 
for  them. 

The  recent  determination  of  Langley  and  Abbot  that  the  heat 
emitted  by  the  sun  varies  as  much  as  10%  within  a  short  period,  is 
very  suggestive;  but  a  short-period  variation  really  has  no  direct  appli- 
cation to  a  problem  which  requires  a  variation-period  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years." 

The  h3rpothesis  of  a  wandering  pole. — It  was  early  suggested  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  may  have  been  shifting  its  geographic  position 
and  that  the  Pleistocene  glaciations  were  but  polar  glaciations  of  the 
existing  type,  distributed  over  northeastern  North  America  and  north- 
western Europe  by  an  excursion  of  the  pole  through  15°  or  20°  of  lati- 
tude. So  long  as  the  theory  of  a  thin  crust  resting  on  a  hquid  nucleus, 
and  capable  of  sliding  over  it,  perliaps  under  the  differential  influence  of 
the  tidal  pull,  was  accepted,  tlie  mechanical  difficulties  of  this  hy|X)the- 
sis  did  not  seem  insuperable;  but  if  an  effective  rigidity  of  the  body 
of  the  earth  be  accepted,  as  now  seems  almost  necessary,  the  dynamic 
obstacles  become  extremely  formiflable,  for  no  agency  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  change  in  the  axis  seems  rationally  assignable.  When 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  clianges  of  latitude  were  actu- 

■  AstrophyBical  Jour.,  Vol.  XIV.  1904,  pp.  305-321. 
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ally  taking  place  so  rapidly  as  to  be  detectible  in  the  course  o 
months,  and  when  it  was  found  in  the  progress  of  field  studi 
the  Alaskan-Asiatic  side  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  not 
ally  glaciated,  as  the  Atlantic  side  was,  there  seemed  some  litt 
that  a  wandering  pole  might  offer  the  solution  of  the  glacial 
The  polar  movement,  however,  proved  to  be  limited  to  a  re 
curve  of  verj'  small  radius,  without  e^^dence  of  secular  war 
Geological  research  also  failed  to  show  that  there  was  the  nor 
shift  of  the  warm  zones  on  the  unglaciated  side  of  the  globe 
the  hy])othesis  required. 

Atmospheric  Hypotheses. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  early  atmi 
and  its  dependence  on  feeding  and  depletion  (Vol.  II,  p.  93),  w 
endeavored  to  develop  a  conception  of  the  general  atmosphei 
ditions  of  all  the  ages  that  would  at  least  not  be  inconsistei 
glaciation  in  the  early  Cambrian,  or  the  Permian,  or  at  any  othc 
in  the  earth's  history  at  which  a  suitable  combination  of  cor 
miglit  1)0  presented. 

I.   Variations  in   depletion  the   working  factor. — In   the   dis 
of  the  problems  of  the  Permian,  we  have  endeavored  to  connect 
pheric    conditions  with   causes   springing    fundamentally  from 
mation  of  tlie  earth,  and  entering  into  the   complex  outwork 
the  i)ori()(ls  following  such  deformations. 

The  deformations  of  the  Pliocene  may  be  presumed  to  ha'' 
duced  ('ff(»cts  on  the  atmosphere  similar  to  those  produced  by  tt 
Carboniferous  deformations.  The  general  discussion  there  give 
IT,  p.  OoSj  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  Plei 
glacial  ions,  so  far  as  the  general  atmospheric  conditions  are  con 
merely  recalling  (1)  that  the  oceanic  circulation  was  interrup 
the  extension  of  the  land;  (2)  that  vertical  circulation  of  the 
pliere  was  accelerated  by  continental  and  other  influences;  (i 
the  thermal  blanketing  of  the  earth  was  reduced  by  a  deple 
the  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thai 
the  average  temj)erature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  th 
of  the  ocean  was  reduced,  and  diversity  in  the  distribution  i 
and   moisture   introduced.     The  general  conditions  for  glaciat 
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thus  supposed  to  have  been  supplied,  conditions  without  which  all 
more  special  and  local  causes  would  be  inoperative. 

Two  serious  problems,  however,  remain:  (1)  the  localization  of 
the  Pleistocene  glaciation,  which,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that 
of  the  Permian  period,  was  yet  very  extraordinary,  and  (2)  the  period- 
icity expressed  in  a  succession  of  glacial  and  interglacial  epochs  which 
formed  a  declining  series  of  very  unequal  lengths. 

1.  Localization. — The  localization  ^  is  assigned  to  the  two  great 
areas  of  permanent  atmospheric  depression  that  have  tlieir  present 
centers  near  Greenland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  respectively  (Figs.  530 
and  531).  It  is  within  these  permanent  cyclonic  areas  that  the  excep- 
tional glaciations  of  Greenland  and  Alaska  occur  at  present.  There 
is  also  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  border  of  the  ice- 
sheets  and  the  courses  of  the  moving  storms  on  the  borders  of  these 
permanent  cyclonic  areas.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  great  ice-lobes 
converged  toward  the  area  where  the  storm-frequency  is  now  greatest. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  ice-sheets  after  their  several  retreats, 
and  perhaps  entire  disappearances,  should  have  advanced  repeatedly 
in  nearly  the  same  forms  and  to  nearly  the  same  extents,  though  in 
some  particulars  their  habits  otherwise  were  noticeably  unlike.  All 
those  and  many  minor  facts  are  associated  in  theory  with  these  per- 
manent "  lows "  and  the  related  storm-tracks.  These  features  are 
presumed  to  have  been  extended  and  intensified  during  the  glacial 
stages,  but  to  have  retained  the  general  relations  and  conhgurations 
they  now  possess.  The  basal  cause  of  these  features  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  water  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

2.  Periodicity.  —  The  periodicity  of  glaciation  under  this  hypoth- 
esis is  assigned  to  a  rather  complex  interaction  of  a  combination  of 
agencies  which  is  not  susceptible  of  brief  statement  without  more 
qualification  than  our  limits  will  permit,  if  it  is  to  be  wholly  accu- 
rate and  fully  protected  against  misinterpretation;  but  the  leading 
features  may  be  sketched  and  the  necessary  qualifications  must  be 
taken  for  granted. 

The  basal  conception  is  that,  under  general  conditions  favorable 

'  An  Attempt  to  Frame  a  Working  Hypothesis  of  the  Cause  of  Glacial  Periods  on 
an  Atinospheric  Basia.  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  VII,  1890,  pp  762-771.  See  also  discussion 
of  localization  under  Pennian,  Vol.  II,  p.  674. 
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for  glaciation,  certain  of  the  agencies  involved  became  dominant  and 
tencied  to  intensify  and  accelerate  glaciation  for  a  time,  until  they 
either  pushed  the  effects  to  an  extreme  from  which  a  reaction  was 
ine\itable,  or  they  exhausted  themselves  temporarily,  while  other 
agencies  of  opposite  phase,  which  had  been  subordinate  until  then, 
became  dominant  and  forced  a  reaction. 

When  a  reaction  was  set  up,  it  in  Uke  manner  was  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  and  deglaciation  extended  beyond  the  point  of  equiUbriuni 
for  the  average  conditions.  And  so  oscillations  beyond  and  short 
of  the  mean  state,  gave  a  rhythmical  phase  to  the  glaciation  of  the 
period.  The  rhythm,  we  learn  from  observation,  took  the  form  of 
a  series  of  sub-equal  oscillations  with  declining  time-intervals.  There 
seem  to  have  been  no  great  differences  in  the  amplitude  of  the  ice 
adviuices.  Observation  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  as  confidently 
of  the  extents  of  the  recessions.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  fun- 
damental or  general  conditions  remained  effective  throughout  the 
period,  and  that  the  oscillations  are  regarded  only  as  rhythms  super- 
posed on  these  general  conditions.  The  more  intense  phases  of  these 
rhythms  were,  however,  the  only  portions  of  the  series  that  recorded 
themselves  in  glaciation  near  the  borders  of  the  glaciated  areas,  and 
were  jXThaps  the  only  portions  that  recorded  themselves  in  continental 
glaciations  at  all.  The  retrocessional  phases  may  have  been  recorded 
only  ill  cool  climates  in  high  latitudes,  and  in  glaciation  at  high  alti- 
tudes. 

Among  tlie  specially  intensifying  agencies  that  are  thought  to 
\\ii\v  pushed  glaciation  to  its  climaxes,  the  following  are  recognized: 

1.  The  higher  carhonation  of  the  ocean  necessary  to  bring  its  car- 
1)on  dioxides  into  e([uilibrium  with  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
lo\v(»r  temperature  that  had  l)een  induced  by  the  general  conditions, 
esjHH'ially  in  the  high  latitudes.  This  lower  temperature  of  the  water 
gave  the  sea  a  higher  coeflicient  of  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide.  (See 
previous  discussion  under  rermian,  Vol.  II,  p.  665.) 

2.  A  special  process  of  super-carbonation  of  the  ocean  through 
the  agency  of  freezing  in  high  latitudes,  which  cooj^erated  with  the 
above. 

3.  A  reduction  of  the  organic  extraction  of  lime  and  the  other  bases 
of  the  bicarbonates,  which  otherwise  would  have  freed  carbon  dioxide. 

4.  An  increased  reflection  from  the  snow-fields  and  hence  a  reduced 
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retention  of  solar  radiation,  abetted  by  an  increase  of  ice-clouds  and 
frozen  fogs,  wluch  have  high  reflective  power,  low  specific  heat,  and 
low  diathermacy.i 

5.  A  progressive  reduction  of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  hence  a 
decrease  of  its  blanketing  effects. 

6.  Some  minor  agencies  that  may  be  passed  by. 
Those  were  opposed  by  the  following: 

1.  The  giving  forth  of  carl>on  dioxide  from  the  ocean  because  of 
the  reduced  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  as  the  latter  was 
consumed. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  contact  area  between  land  and  air  by  the 
growth  of  the  ice-fields,  and  hence  the  checking  of  the  carbonation  of 
the  rocks. 

There  was  a  residual  effect  arising  from  changes  in  the  amounts  of 
vegetal  growth,  animal  life,  and  oi^anic  decay,  that  was  felt  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  strike  the  balance.  Probably, 
the  ratio  of  animal  life  to  vegetal  growth  was  rather  higher  than  before, 
as  the  carbon  dioxide  declined,  as  the  relative  amount  of  oxygen 
increased,  and  as  the  cold  increased;  but  decay  was  probably  also 
checked,  and  the  formation  of  peat  and  similar  residues  of  organic 
matt<?r  ])romoted.  On  whichever  side  it  may  have  fallen,  the  balance 
was  probably  not  very  important. 

It  will  be  noticeii  that  these  opposing  agencies  came  into  effect 
only  after  the  glaciating  agencies  had  tlone  such  ])art  of  their  work 
as  brought  these  opposing  agencies  into  activity;  and  hence  they 
lagged  behind  the  effects  they  tended  to  offset.  For  example,  the 
diffusion  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  ocean  to  the  air  requires  time. 
Its  effects  could  only  be  felt  some  time  after  those  of  the  cause  of 
the  diffusion.  Besides,  interchange  between  the  main  body  of  the 
ocean  and  the  air  was  especially  retarded  by  the  surface  layer  of  fresh 
tmcarbonated  water  that  came  from  the  melting  of  sea-ice,  and  even 
of  the  land-ice,  and  by  the  sujjerficial  layer  especially  affected  by  pelagic 
life. 

The  checking,  at  length,  of  the  glacial  acceleration,  is  assigned  to 
the  following  agencies,  particularly  the  first: 

1.  The  completion  of  the  higher  carbonation  of  the  ocean,  followed 

'The  specific   heat   of  ice   is  0.50i,  that  of  water  being  unity.     For  diathermacy, 
aee  Preaton'o  Theorj-  of  Heat,  pp.  J66,  4G7,  1894. 
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by  a  reversal  of  the  process,  in  which  the  ocean  gave  forth  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  it  receiveil, 

2.  The  cumulative  effects  of  the  ice-covering  in  reducing  the  oar- 
bonation  of  the  rocks. 

AMien  once  the  extension  of  the  glaciation  had  been  checked  anil  a 
retrocession  begun,  the  follo\iing  agencies  are  thought  to  have  abetted 
it,  and  forced  it,  in  turn,  to  an  extreme. 

1.  The  reversal  of  the  oceanic  action,  by  which  it  gave  out  in  the 
warm  regions  more  carbon  dioxide  than  it  absorbed  in  the  cold  regions, 
and  thus  lost  its  higher  state  of  carbonation. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  secretion  of  lime  in  the  ocean,  setting  free 
the  second  equivalent  of  carbon  dioxide  of  the  calcium  bicarbonate. 
Tliis  was  due  to  increasing  warmth  of  the  ocean  and  to  the  spread 
of  the  shallow  sea-border  on  the  land  as  the  result  of  the  return  to 
the  ocean  of  the  water  previously  locked  up  in  the  ice,  the  warmtii 
acting  both  through  dissociation  and  through  lime-secreting  organisms. 

3.  ^\n  increase  in  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  hence  an  increased 
absorption  and  Retention  of  solar  radiation. 

4.  A  reduced  reflection  from  the  snow-fields,  ice-clouds,  and  frozen 
fogs,  and  the  substitution  of  the  more  thennally  absorbent  dark  earth, 
wat(T-cl()uds  and  fogs. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  these  and  some  minor  agencies  are  pre- 
sumed to  liave  j)ushed  the  glaciation  back  to  a  state  appreciably  lx?yond 
tliat  r(H|uinMl  by  the  avc  rage  effects  of  the  agencies  involved,  and 
heiKH^  to  liav(*  pn^pannl  tlie  way  for  a  new  stiige  of  aggressive  gLiciation. 
Tlie  agencies  are  tliouglit  to  have  been  competent  to  produce  entire 
deglaciation  of  the  lowlantls,  in  the  longer  interglacial  ej)Ochs.  They 
an*  not  thought  to  have  lKM»n  able  to  restore  the  deej)  ocemiic  circu- 
hition  to  the  pn^-glacial  state,  but  only  to  check  and  change  tlie  car- 
bonating  efleets. 

Ill  all  this  period  of  oscillation  it  is  assmned  that  there  was  an 
average  suj)ply  of  atmospheric  material  from  the  original  sources, 
external  and  internal.  This  miglit  of  course  liave  varied,  and  such 
variations  must  he  t^iken  into  accomit  as  modifying  and  possibly  even 
int(Truj)ting  the  processes  just  outlined;  but  in  discriminating  the 
effects  of  the  latter,  an  average  contribution  from  the  sources  of  supply 
is  assunicHl.  It  is  possible  to  build  up  a  hjT)othesis  of  cUmate  on 
tlic  variations  oi  iU\\\o^\SVwt\q^  ^vsi\)\^>j,  ^^n^V^r;  noted  later. 
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Only  a  selected  portion  of  this  complex  proct^ss  can  be  fiirtl^er 
discussed  here.  The  factor  that  most  probably  ct^ntrolKnl  tht>  jx^runla 
of  the  glacial  oscillations,  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  >>"i^s  the  rewrs^d  in 
the  carbonation  of  the  ocean,  and  this  seems  to  hax'e  liearings  of  v^Uua 
beyond  this  immediate  problem. 

Let  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Tertiary  j^erioil,  when  figs  m\i\ 
magnolias  grew  in  Greenland,  be  taken  as  the  point  of  de|wrture.  At 
that  time,  as  apparenUy  at  all  times,  the  evaponUion  m\i\  tlu*  abso- 
lute humidity  of  the  air  in  the  low  latitudes  was  gn^ater  thiui  in  the 
high  latitudes.  The  general  circulation  of  the  atmosplien^  Ix^twtHm 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  resulted  in  a  loss  of  lunnidity  in  the 
latter  regions,  and  a  gain  to  the  ocean,  whose  surface  was  slightly 
raised  and  freshened.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  superficial  ourrt^nts  toward 
the  warm  zone,  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Thesc^  \\vn>  gradient  oui*- 
rents,  for  the  added  waters,  though  cold,  were  ligliter  than  tlie  ocean 
brines.^ 

There  was  inevitably  some  mixing  of  the  fresh  and  m\i  wattT,  and 
some  of  the  latter  was  also  carried  toward  the  warm  latitudes.  In  tlm 
warm  dry  latitudes,  the  excess  of  evaporation  gave  riw*  tx)  incn^uwMl 
salinity  and  density,  and  the  denser  salt  wat(»rH  an*  asHunu'd  to 
have  sunk  and  spread  poleward,  constituting  a  counter-curn^nt  to 
balance  the  salt-water  element  of  the  equatorward  currentH.  Tlu^ 
fresh-water  element  of  the  surface  circulation  had  itn  (H)unt4»rpart 
in  the  atmospheric  circulation.  The  flow  initiated  in  the  evaporating 
zone  was  a  density  current,  due  to  salinity,  notwithstanding  itn  nuperior 
warmth.  This  warm  dense  water,  descending  and  flowing  poleward, 
must  at  length  have  been  forced  to  the  surface  in  high  latitud(»H,  and 
contributed  its  warmth  to  them.  This  is  assigiujd  as  one*  reanon  for 
the  warm  temperatures  of  the  high  latitudes  in  those?  pciriodn  when 
this  kind  of  deep-sea  circulation  prevailed. 

The  validity  of  this  conception  of  the  deep-sea  circulation  in  Hueh 
periods  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  Hu\)erior  evaporation  in  the 
low  latitudes  was  more  efficif»nt  in  inducing  high  density,  tlum  Hut 
inferior  temperatures  in  the  high  latitudes.    Tliat  this  wan  at  U*iiHt 

Mt  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  thiH  di^cuiwion  iiuii  an  iitcrnatat  of  tmliniiy 
is  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  increaning  denKity  than  i«  a  Utat^tu'm^  of  ilu*  tem- 
perature.    Because  of  the  peculiar  (jeliavior  of  water  near  Hut  ^ti*:i\\\v»-vti\\\V ,  x\\i^ 
specific  gra\'ity  at  the  freezing-point  of  salt-water  is  aVx>ut  l\wt  wiaww.  ^^  y^S.  Vt'  ^*^- 
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possible  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  range  of  density-effects 
for  a  range  of  temperature  of  30°  C,  is  about  0.004,  while  the  range 
due  to  salinity  may  be  0.028  or  more.  The  probable  ranges  were, 
however,  much  less  wide  apart,  and  this  circulation  is  not  a  deducticm 
wholly  l^eyond  question. 

The  water  thus  thought  to  be  carried  down  and  poleward  from 
the  equatorial  regions  w^as  carbonated  under  the  conditions  of  cqui- 
libriuni  then  prevalent  in  the  low  latitudes.  Because  of  the  high 
tcunperature  there,  the  carbonation  of  this  poleward  flowing  water 
was  relatively  low,  and  the  main  body  of  the  ocean  would  be  sub- 
carbonated,  i.e.,  carbonated  below  an  ideal  equihbrium  for  the  aver- 
age temperature,  for  the  average  content  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
air,  and  for  the  average  carbonates  in  the  sea.  In  the  glacial  period, 
when  freezing  in  high  latitudes  was  brought  on  by  the  general  lower- 
ing of  temperatures,  the  salts  and  gases  of  the  sea- water  must  haMe 
be(*n  largely  forced  out  of  the  ice,  and  passed  into  the  layer  of  water 
next  Ix^low,  which  thus  became  super-charged  wdth  salts  and  carbon 
dioxide.^ 

In  being  cooled  before  freezing,  the  sea-water,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, absorbed  carbon  dioxide,  because  the  coefficient  of  absorption 
for  carbon  dioxide  was  raised  by  the  cooling.  The  sea-water  should, 
therefore,  have  been  more  highly  charged  with  this  gas  than  the  aver- 
ag(^  ocean  even  before  the  freezing  took  place,  and  hence  was  specially 
super-carbonated. 

The  layer  of  water  below  the  sea-ice,  thus  super-carbonatetl  and 
rc^ndercd  heavy  by  super-sahnity,  tended  to  descend  and  flow  toward 
the  (Mjuator.  Thus  the  depths  of  the  ocean  w^re  slowly  filled  \nth 
cold,  suixM-carbonated  water,  displacing  the  previous  warm,  sub- 
carbonated  water. 

'  A  portion  of  tlie  carbon  dioxide  thus  concentrated  probably  escaped  into  the 
air  when  op|X)rt unity  was  afforded  l)y  seams  and  lanes  in  the  ice,  but  the  greater 
part  doulitlcss  followed  the  course  of  the  dense  water  in  which  it  was  dissolved.  An 
illustration  of  the  incidental  effects  of  this  process  is  probably  given  iii  the  exceptiofl- 
ally  hiijli  content  of  carbon  dioxide  found  in  the  air  at  certain  times  in  Grinnell  I^nd 
and  (Irconland.  (Moss,  Notes  on  Arctic  Air,  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  Vol.  II,  l!^^iO. 
and  more  fully,  Krogli,  Abnormal  CO^  percentage  in  the  air  of  Greenland,  etc.,  Med- 
dclelscr  oni  (ironland.  \'ol.  XXVI,  1904,  pp.  409-411.)  At  present  the  Arctic 
ice  drift  is  concentrated  toward  Greenland  and  the  islands  west  of  it,  and  the  waters 
below  are  doubtless  more  or  less  carried  Avith  the  ice  and  discharge  some  of  tbdr 
super-charge  of  carbotv  d\o^\dc  \ivVo  \.\v^  ^\t. 
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But  as  soon  as  the  great  depths  were  filled,  and  these  super-car- 
bonated waters  themselves  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  warm  zones,  they 
must  have  given  forth  not  only  the  super-charge  of  carbon  dioxide 
they  then  retained,  but,  because  the  coefficient  of  absorption  was 
lowered  by  the  rise  of  temperature,  they  must  have  given  forth  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  their  normal  content  in  the  cold  zone.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the  new  circulation  was  well  established, 
its  output  of  gas  in  the  lower  latitudes  must  have  equaled  or  sur- 
passed its  intake  in  the  higher,  incidental  qualifications  aside.  The 
circulation  was  then  no  longer  a  source  of  atmospheric  depletion.  The 
whole  ocean  body  had  been  raised  to  the  higher  state  of  carbonation 
required  by  the  lower  temperature.  Not  only  this,  but  the  process 
was  reversed;  for  the  intake  in  the  high  latitudes  had  been  decreasing 
since  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  had  been  declining  as  the 
result  of  the  very  process  of  loading  up  the  ocean,  and  the  surface- 
waters  that  entered  the  freezing  zone  were  lower  in  carbon  dioxide 
than  they  had  been  at  the  start,  and  hence  the  concentration  by  freezing 
was  less  effective.  This  was  not  true  of  the  salts,  so  far  as  this  process 
was  concerned,  and  hence  the  circulation  was  not  effected  by  the 
reduced  carbonation.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  began 
to  be  enriched  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  reverse  swing  of  the  oscil- 
lation was  inaugurated. 

If  this  reasoning  be  vahd,  the  length  of  the  previous  stage  of  higher 
carbonation  of  the  ocean  becomes  a  matter  of  concern.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  deep-sea  circulation  is  affected  by  other  factors  than 
those  of  low  temperatures  and  increased  salinity  in  the  polar  regions. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic  tended  to 
heap  up  the  waters  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thus  to  induce  a  return 
current  below,  in  addition  to  the  recognized  Labrador  current  at  the 
surface.  While  this  may  be  true  in  this  instance,  because  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  North  Atlantic,  it  is  not  obvious  that,  for  the  whole 
world,  the  pole-ward  winds  would  be  more  effective  on  the  ocean  sur- 
face than  the  opposite  winds.  Rather  might  one  suppose  that  the 
colder  air  moving  equator- ward  would,  on  the  whole,  flow  more  largely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  the  more  influential  on  the 
currents  of  the  ocean.  If  the  winds,  on  the  whole,  promote  deep-seated 
circulation  from  high  to  low  latitudes,  they  would  shorten  the  pericvi^^iS. 
carbonation  and  decarbonation;  if  the  opposite  ,lYvey  ^oxAdiVxvgJ^'ev^LNJcveKv, 
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The  depths  of  the  ocean  are  now  filled  with  water  but  little  abo^ 
the  freezing-point,  which  implies  a  deep-seated  movement  from  tl 
polar  regions.  This  goes  to  show  that  diffusion,  mechanical  mixtui 
friction,  agitation  transmitted  from  the  surface,  tidal  and  earthqual 
motions,  and  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  all  combined,  do  not  inoi 
than  slightly  modify  the  dominance  of  this  circulation  as  a  means  < 
determining  the  temperature  of  the  deep  sea,  and  hence  there  is  sii 
less  reason  to  question  its  dominance  in  determining  the  saline  an 
gaseous  content  of  the  deep-sea  waters,  for  only  the  first  two  of  tl 
agencies  tend  to  diffuse  these  constituents.  The  form  of  the  supe 
carbonation  is  indeed  changed  by  the  solution  of  minute  calcareoi 
shells  that  fall  from  the  ocean  sm^ace,  and  are  dissolved  before  ihi 
reach  the  greatest  depths,  as  shown  by  the  Challenger  investigatioD 
but  the  carbon  dioxide  so  used  becomes  free  again  when  the  calciu 
carbonate  is  again  secreted  by  plants  or  animals.  The  point  of  mome] 
here  is  that  the  process  is  essentially  one  of  circulation,  and  is  n 
essentially  modified  by  diffusive  processes,  and  hence  that  the  tim 
period  is  closely  measured  by  the  great  cycle  which  carries  the  whc 
body  of  the  ocean  through  its  concentrating  action.  The  relative 
rapid  surface  circulation  of  the  ocean  has  little  to  do  with  tliis. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Peary  ^  and  Nansen  ^  the  fii 
season's  freezing  at  the  points  of  their  observations,  wliich  may 
called  mid-arctic,  reaches  depths  of  4  to  8  feet.  Tliat  of  subseque 
seasons,  when  the  old  ice  remains,  is  appreciably  less.  In  the  cent 
of  the  frozen  seas,  the  old  ice  forms  a  persistent  covering.  If  a  lay 
of  n(nv  ice  as  much  as  5  feet  in  thickness  were  formed  annually  ov 
an  area  of  9,000,000  square  miles — about  the  area  of  the  Arctic  ai 
Antarctic  Oceans  combined,  according  to  Murray — a  mass  of  wat 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  ocean  would  pass  through  the  freezii 
pr()c(\ss  in  about  33,000  years;  if  the  annual  layer  were  3  feet  thic 
in  ai)out  55,000  years;  if  2  feet,  in  about  83,000  years.  This  impli 
a  inoveinent  ecjual  to  the  amount  of  freezing  only,  and  a  correspon 
ingly  high  concentration  of  salt  and  gas.  A  greater  movement  ai 
a  loss  concentration  are  much  more  probable,  and  hence  a  short 
period  for  the  super-carbonating  epoch.  There  is  a  considerable  li 
of  modifying  conditions,   the  most  of  which  would  apparently  tei 

^  VetsoTial  Montiation. 
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to  reduce  the  period,  and  the  uncertamties  of  this  estimate  are  not 
unlike  those  relative  to  the  length  of  a  glacial  advance  or  retreat,  but 
the  period  thus  estimated  is  of  the  same  general  order  of  magnitude 
as  that  of  the  glacial  stages,  and  nothing  beyond  such  a  similarity  in 
order  of  magnitude  is  to  be  expected.  During  this  process  of  higher 
carbonation  of  the  ocean,  the  advance  of  the  ice  was  reducing  the 
area  of  the  land  exposed  to  carbonation,  and  was  thus  reducing  the 
carbonation  of  the  rocks.  This  checking  of  the  carbonation  on  the 
land  cooperated  with  the  reversal  of  sea-action  in  the  inauguration  of 
an  ice  retreat. 

As  warmth  increased  there  should  have  been,  normally,  an  increase 
of  lime-secreting  plants  and  animals,  and  these  would  have  secreted 
more  Ume  individually,  as  a  rule,  setting  free  more  of  the  second  equiv- 
alent of  carbon  dioxide  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  The  moisture  in 
the  air  should  have  increased  with  the  increase  of  warmth  and  the 
melting  of  the  ice-fields.  This  new  combination  gained  in  force  as 
the  ice  was  removed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  cooperative  force  of  this 
combination,  once  in  dominance,  maintained  its  superiority  over  the 
opposing  agencies  until  the  ice-sheets  were  largely  or  wholly  removed, 
and  the  freezing  that  had  inaugurated  the  oceanic  super-carbonation 
ceased  to  be  effective. 

When  the  full  land-surface  was  again  exposed  to  carbonation,  and 
the  air  had  been  re-enriched  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  oceanic  cir- 
culation had  carried  the  most  highly  carbonated  portions  of  its  waters 
to  the  surface  in  low  latitudes,  and  had  begun  to  bring  up  the  rela- 
tively low  carbonated  portion  that  had  descended  in  high  latitudes 
after  the  carbon  dioxide  had  become  depleted  to  its  lowest  state,  the 
conditions  were  ripe  for  a  new  process  of  depletion  and  glaciation 
under  conditions  closely  similar  to  the  previous  one.  The  process 
could  thus  be  repeated  until  the  general  conditions  that  brought  on 
the  glaciation  ceased  to  be  effective,  and  the  conditions  for  re-inau- 
gurating a  movement  toward  a  mild  uniform  climate  were  restored. 
It  is  not  presumed,  however,  that  the  oceanic  circulation  was  reversed 
in  the  interglacial  stages,  but  that  the  super-carbonation  in  the  high 
latitudes  was  reduced  to  an  ineffective  measure,  or  stopped  entirely. 
In  a  climate  that  permitted  pawpaws  and  osage  oranges  to  flourish  in 
eastern  North  America  above  latitude  43°,  and  induced  Uons,  leopards, 
hippopotamuses,  etc.,  to  invade  the  middle  lal\\Ai<ifes>  <A  ^\x\<5^^  «a 
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essentially  complete  suspension  of  the  formation  of  sea-ice  may  be 
assmned  with  much  reason.  Obviously,  the  succession  of  such  ^ 
ciations  and  deglaciations  could  only  continue  so  long  as  the  general 
conditions  that  brought  on  the  glaciation  continued  to  prevail.  So 
soon  as  they  passed  away,  the  oscillating  series  ceased. 

This  hypothesis  is  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water-vapor  as  thermal  absorbents.  While  this  is  conceded  for 
the  water-vapor,  and  measurably  for  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  quantita- 
tive efficiency  of  the  latter  has  been  questioned.  This  has  been  touched 
upon  in  the  Permian  discussion,  and  it  will  only  be  added  here,  that 
if  a  lowering  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  globe  from  5°  to  8°  C. 
below  the  present  temperature  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  general 
conditions  of  glaciation,  as  has  been  estimated,  a  direct  efficiency  of  car- 
bon dioxide  to  the  extent  of  1°  or  2®  C,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
water- vapor  and  accessory  agencies,  would  probably  produce  the  requisite 
effects.  In  the  Sahara,  the  lowness  of  the  moisting  in  the  air  often 
permits  the  temperatiure  to  fall  from  mid-day  heat  to  0^  C,  during  the 
night.  If  there  were  no  atmosphere  at  all  above  the  Sahara,  the  tem- 
perature would  undoubtedly  fall  100°  to  200®  C.  more  during  the 
night.  That  it  does  not  do  so  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  remaining 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  value  as  cooperating  factors 
has  teen  greatly  underestimated.  By  mathematical  computations, 
based  on  Langley's  observations  on  the  heat  received  from  the  moon, 
Arrhcnius  some  time  since  deduced  a  much  higher  estimate  of  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  glacial  prob- 
lem seems  to  require.^  More  recent  experimental  determinations  give 
notably  lower  results.  The  later  results  of  Arrhenius^  himself  seem 
still  to  1)0  more   than  sufficiently  high,  while  those   of   Rubens  and 

o 

Asclikiniiss  ^  and  of  Angstrom  ^  do  not  seem  fatally  low,  though  they 
have  been  so  interpreted. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  consumption  of 
carbon  dioxide  to  produce  the  effects  assigned  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  tendency  to  equilib- 

^  ( >n  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  upon  the  temperature  of  the  ground. 
Phil.  Mag.,  189G,  pp.  237-27G. 

'  Kosmische  Physik,  II,  p.  503. 
'  Ann.  Phys.  u.  Chcm.,  1898,  p.  598. 
Ubid.,  1900,p,S21. 
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rium  between  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  ocean  would 
require  the  whole  oceanic  content  to  be  reduced  proportionally  with 
the  reduction  in  the  atmosphere.  But  this  view  seems  to  neglect 
(1)  the  very  slight  efficiency  of  diffusion;  (2)  the  limitation  of  agita- 
tion to  a  comparatively  shallow  surface  layer;  (3)  the  effects  of  life 
in  this  surface  layer;  (4)  the  interference  of  imcarbonated  waters 
arising  from  ice  melting;  (5)  the  long  period  of  circulation  necessary 
to  bring  about  an  interchange  between  the  body  of  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere;  (6)  the  part  played  by  temperature  in  this  inter- 
change; (7)  the  part  played  by  ice-formation,  and  (8)  fundamentally, 
the  change  in  the  basis  of  equilibrium  itself. 

II.  Variations  in  supply  the  working  factor. — As  already  noted,  the 
foregoing  hypothesis  makes  the  depletion  of  carbon  dioxide  by  chem- 
ical union  or  by  oceanic  absorption,  the  working  feature,  while  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  are  regarded  as  modifying  elements  not  easily  dis- 
cussed at  present,  because  the  distribution  of  volcanic  action,  regarded 
as  the  chief  variable,  is  not  well  determined.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  reverse  the  point  of  view,  and  regard  the  variation  in  the  sup- 
ply of  carbon  dioxide  as  the  working  factor  and  variations  in  con- 
sumption the  modifsring  ones.  This  latter,  if  we  have  not  misappre- 
hended, is  essentially  the  view  of  Arrhenius  ^  and  Hogbom.^ 

The  working  application  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis  would  be 
rather  markedly  different  from  that  sketched  above,  but  it  has  not 
been  worked  out  into  detail,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

ni.  Proximate  h3rpotheses. — In  the  atmospheric  class  of  hypotheses 
are  to  be  reckoned  two  that  are  proximate  but  not  ultimate  hypoth- 
eses :  namely,  the  cloud  hypothesis,^  and  the  wind  hypothesis."*  Without 
doubt  clouds  and  wind  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
glaciation;  but  if  clouds  are  made  the  essential  factor,  the  problem 
is  only  shifted  to  the  cause  of  such  persistent  clouds  covering  such 
large  areas  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years  consecutively,  with  a  cool- 
ing potency  competent  to  develop  the  great  ice-sheets.  The  solution 
of  this  seems  as  formidable  as  the  problem  in  its  usual  form.    Much 

*  Loc.  cit. 

•Svensk  Kemisk  Tedskrift,  Bd.  VI,  1894. 

'Manson,  Am.  Geol,  Vol.  XIV,  1894,  pp.  192-194;  Vol.  XXIII,  1899,  pp.  44-57, 
and  Vol.  XXIV,  1899,  pp.  93-120,  157-180,  205-209. 

*Harmer.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1901;   Abstract  in  Geol.  ^la^.,  \^\,  ^. '^'ll. 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suggestion  that  glaciation  was  due  t 
change  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds.  Some  notable  mc 
fications  of  the  winds  must  probably  be  factors  in  any  complete  gla( 
hypothesis,  but  the  causes  and  conditions  that  determined  these  i 
scarcely  less  problems  than  glaciation  itself.  While  no  theory  is  ult« 
orly  without  dependence  on  imsolved  factors,  a  theory  of  a  geoloj 
phenomenon  is  relatively  complete  when  it  is  carried  back  to  the  gi 
oral  course  of  events  that  form  geologic  history,  such  as  deformatic 
geographic  changes,  or  astronomic  relations. 

Formations  Outside  the  Ice-sheets. 

\Miile  the  glaciation  of  middle  and  high  latitudes  was  the  mi 
striking  event  of  the  Quaternary  period,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  t 
earth's  surface  was  not  affected  directly  by  the  ice.  Outside  1 
area  of  glaciation,  the  commoner  phases  of  erosion  and  deposition  wi 
in  progress,  and  non-glacial  Pleistocene  formations  are  wide-spre 
though  by  no  means  universal.  Degradation  in  some  places  was  i 
antecedent  of  deposition  in  others,  and  under  the  varied  conditii 
of  the  period,  various  classes  of  deposits  were  made,  among  wh 
were  the  following: 

(1)  Eolian  deposits^  conspicuous  along  many  sea  and  lake  shoi 
alontz;  many  rivers,  and  in  sundry  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  and  inci 
spieuous  as  a  dust  mantle  in  every  lodgment  area,  for  wind-blowTi  d 
is  essentially  ubiquitous.  (2)  Fluviatile  deposits  were  made  (a) 
streams  which  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  ice,  and  (b)  by  thi 
whic^li  had  such  connection.  These  deposits  occur  along  essentia 
all  streams  of  low  gradient,  and  along  many  streams  where  the  gradi( 
is  not  low.  Kindred  deposits  were  made  by  sheet-floods  and  te 
porary  streams,  even  far  from  the  courses  of  permanent  streams.  Tl: 
are  common  at  the  biiscs  of  most  slopes,  where  they  are  often  un 
or  less  mixed  with  talus.  (3)  Lacustrine  deposits  of  both  the  glac 
and  non-glacial  types,  comparable  to  the  two  classes  of  river  deposi 
were  formed  not  only  in  existing  lakes  and  more  or  less  genera 
about  their  borders,  but  over  the  sites  of  the  numerous  lakes  wh 
have  become  extinct  since  the  beginning  of  the  period.  (4)  Characi 
istic  deposits  were  made  by  springs,  (5)  Terrestrial  organic  depo 
(peat,  calcareous  luatl,  etc.)  abound  in  many  of  the  ponds  and  mars 
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to  which  glaciation  gave  origin,  and  also,  though  less  commonly, 
outside  the  area  directly  affected  by  the  ice.  (6)  Marine  deposits 
were  made  on  lands  submerged  during  the  Pleistocene  period,  and 
doubtless  over  essentially  all  of  the  ocean  bottom.  The  areas  where 
such  deposits  have  since  emerged  are  chiefly  confined  to  narrow  belts 
along  the  coasts.  (7)  Volcanic  rocks  of  Pleistocene  age  are  found  in 
our  continent,  chiefly  west  of  the  Rockies,  though  volcanic  dust  is 
widely  distributed  on  the  Great  Plains. 

These  non-glacial  deposits  probably  appear  at  the  surface  over  a 
larger  area  than  the  formations  of  any  earlier  period.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, they  are  more  extensive  and  more  readily  identified  than  deposits 
of  like  origin  referable  to  any  earlier  period.  If  the  subaerial  deposits 
of  other  periods  were  equally  extensive,  they  have  been  largely  buried, 
destroyed,  or  so  modified  as  to  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  is  not  great. 
Glacial  drift  and  Pleistocene  accumulations  of  debris  at  the  bases  of 
mountains  are  sometimes  several  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and  in  rare 
cases  even  more ;  but  otherwise  the  thickness  of  non-glacial  Pleistocene 
deposits  rarely  exceeds  a  few  score  feet. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts. 

On  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there 
is  a  wide-spread  but  thin  body  of  gravel,  sand,  loam,  and  clay,  referred 
to  the  Pleistocene  period.  In  altitude  it  ranges  from  sea-level  up 
to  several  hundred  feet,  though  most  of  it  lies  below  200  feet.  All  of 
the  non-glacial  post-Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  plains 
were  formerly  grouped  together  under  the  name  Columbia. 

Soon  after  the  Columbia  formation  was  differentiated*  it  was 
found  to  be  bipartite,  and  the  terms  "  High-level  Columbia "  and 
*'  Low-level  Columbia ''  were  applied  to  the  two  divisions  in  the  type 
area,  the  District  of  Columbia.^  Further  study  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  materials  formerly  grouped  under  the  one  name  represent 
at  least   three  somewhat  distinct  stages  of  deposition.^    Physically 

»  McGee,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXXV,  1888,  p.  367. 
'  McGee,  7th  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.,  1885-86. 

'  Reports  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  1897-1900.    The  BridqcUm,  ^«tvi- 
sauken,  and  Cape  May  Formations. 
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two  of  the  three  divisions  do  not  differ  notably  from  each  other,  but 
their  topographic  and  stratigraphic  relations  are  such  as  to  indicate 
that  a  very  considerable  interval  of  erosion  elapsed  after  the  deposition 
of  the  first,  before  the  deposition  of  the  second.  The  third  subdi- 
vision of  the  original  Columbia  formation  is  much  yoimger  than  the 
others;   is,  indeed,  of  last-glacial  and  post-glacial  age. 

As  originally  defined,  the  Columbia  formation  was  said  to  have  a 
fluvial  and  an  extra-fluvial  phase.  Applied  to  the  Atlantic  coastal 
plain,  this  subdivision  means  that  along  the  valleys  leading  from  the 
mountains  and  the  Piedmont  plateau  to  the  ocean,  the  Columbia  for- 
mation is  thicker  and  composed  of  coarser  and  more  heterogeneous 
materials,  than  over  the  inter-stream  areas.  In  the  latter  position 
the  fonnation  is  composed,  in  considerable  part,  of  materials  derived 
from  beds  close  at  hand;  in  the  former,  it  is  composed  of  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  drainage  basin  above  the  point  of  its  occurrence. 
In  the  valleys,  the  gravel,  sand,  and  loam  are  more  distinctly  separated 
from  one  another  than  in  the  inter-valley  areas,  and  stratification  is 
more  distinct.  To  the  northward,  the  heterogeneity  of  composition 
increases  as  the  border  of  the  glacial  drift  is  approached.  On  the 
whole,  the  formation  thickens  toward  the  coast,  but  is  nowhere  known 
to  attain  great  thickness. 

The  oldest  subdivision  of  the  original  Columbia  formation  is  found 
at  higher  levels  than  the  second  phase.  In  the  principal  valleys  it 
constitutes  broad  but  often  rude  terraces,  which  rise  up-stream.  Tliiis 
up  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  and  other  valleys, 
they  rise  to  altitudes  notably  above  those  attained  by  the  extra- 
valley  phase  of  the  formation. 

In  the  type  locality,  the  Low-level  Columbia  covers  rock  terraces 
100  feet  or  so  below  the  high-level  phase  of  the  series  (Fig.  532).  The 
relations  of  the  two  subdivisions  indicate  that  extensive  erosion  fol- 
lowed the  deposition  of  the  high-level  Columbia,  and  that  the  broad 
valleys  then  developed  were  subsequently  aggraded  by  sediments  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  preceding  epoch  of  deposition.  The  two  deposits 
are  so  nearly  aUke  in  composition  that  their  separation  is  based  chiefly 
on  their  topographic  relations. 

In  areas  of  slight  relief,  the  distinction  between  the  high-level 
and  low-level  phases  of  the  Columbia  is  not  always  marked  topo- 
graphically, and  ttve  d\fteteiA\«A\oTL  \s  then  difficult  or  even  impossible. 
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Even  in  such  cases,  however,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  t 
series  b  not  a  unit  in  origin.  Locally  at  least,  deposition  probal 
alternated  repeatedly  with  erosion,  in  the  course  of  the  historj"  of  t 
Columbia  series.  Even  where  the  topographic  distinction  betwe 
the  two  most  marked  divisions  of  the  series  is  not  pronounced,  the 
is  evidence  of  one  interval  of  erosion  more  important  than  othei 
and  this  may  well  correspond  with  the  time  of  pronounced  erosi< 
between  the  liigh-  and  low-level  members  of  the  series  in  the  tjrpe  ara 

The  third  phase  of  the  composite  Columbia  is  foimd  at  still  low 
altitudes,  along  the  streams  and  coasts.  Its  disposition  is  such  ; 
to  show  that  the  second  phase  of  the  Columbia  formation  had  be< 
somewhat  extensively  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  third.  ] 
the  valleys  formed  during  this  interval  of  erosion,  and  along  the  coa 
at  accordant  levels,  the  third  member  of  the  series  finds  its  chief  develo 
ment.  Its  relations,  as  shown  along  the  valleys,  are  diagranmfiatical 
represented  by  Fig.  533.  Outside  the  valleys,  the  landward  ed| 
of  this  member  of  the  series  is  as  ill-defined  as  the  landward  edge 
the  older  members  in  the  inter-stream  areas.  Fig.  534  shows,  di 
grarnniatically,  the  supposed  relations  of  the  three  phases  along  \ 
intorfluvial  tract,  from  the  coast  inland.  This  figure  represents  ti 
seaward  margin  of  the  oldest  subdivision,  as  buried  by  the  next  mei 
ber  of  the  scries,  and  the  seaward  margin  of  the  latter,  as  covered, 
turn,  by  the  youngest  subdivision.  It  should  be  understood  that  tl 
relation  is  <liagranimatic,  since  no  section  showing  the  three  subdi^ 
sions  in  such  superposition  has  been  seen.  Since  the  deposition 
the  third  phase  of  the  formation  but  Uttle  erosion  has  taken  pla< 
It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  three  subdivisions  are  probat 
not  sharply  separable  from  one  another,  because  of  the  manner  in  whi 
the  deposition  took  place  (see  p.  452). 

The  threefold  division  of  what  was  originally  called  the  Columl 
formation  calls  for  a  change  in  nomenclature.  It  is  convenient 
have  a  name  for  this  coastal  series  as  a  whole.  If  the  name  Columl 
be  used  in  this  way,  its  several  subdivisions  should  have  separate  nam 
In  New  Jersey,  the  name  Brid(jeton  has  been  applied  to  w^hat  is  pre 
ably  the  equivalent  of  the  High-level  Columbia,  and  the  name  Sundi 
land  was  later  applied  to  the  High-level  Columbia  of  Maryland.  T 
name  Pensauken  ^  has  been  aj)plie(l  in  New  Jersey  to  what  is  pre 

*  llepoTt  ol  l\ie  ^ta\.ft  Qi^\q^«1  ol  N  .  J,  for  1894,  p.  105. 
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ably  the  equivalent  of  the  Low-level  Columbia  farther  south,  and  this 
name  may  well  be  given  to  the  second  subdivision  of  the  original 
Columbia.  For  this  subdivision  the  name  Wicomico  has  been  used  in 
Maryland.  To  the  yoiuigest  phase  of  the  formation  the  name  Cape 
May  ^  has  been  applied,  from  one  of  its  typical  localities.  In  Mary- 
land this  subdivision  has  been  called  the  Talbot  formation. 

Over  all  the  preceding  formations,  Bridgeton,  Pensauken,  and 
Cape  May,  and  perhaps  extending  even  beyond  the  oldest  and  highest 
of  them,  there  is  a  thin  and  discontinuous  deposit  of  loam,  which  in 
some  places  seems  to  represent  a  phase  of  deposition  distinct  from 
all  the  preceding.  Similar  loam  sometimes  covers  the  glacial  drift 
of  last-glacial  age.  Its  interpretation  is  still  an  open  question .^  It 
is  very  probable  that  different  parts  have  originated  in  different  ways. 
In  many  places  the  loam  has  sufficient  thickness  to  obscure  the  rela- 
tions of  the  underlying  formations. 

Stratigraphic  relations. — The  various  members  of  the  Columbia 
series  rest  unconformably  on  inferior  formations.  On  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  older  divisions  often  rest  on  the  Lafayette  formation,  and 
often  on  terranes  from  which  the  Lafayette  had  been  eroded  before 
the  deposition  of  the  Columbia  series. 

Fossils. — The  Coliunbia  series  rarely  contains  fossils.  At  a  few 
points,  however,  shells  of  fresh-water  molluscs  have  been  found  in 
the  Pensauken  but  a  few  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.^  Marine 
shells  have  been  found  in  gravels  which  are  perhaps  of  Pensauken 
age,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Such  evidence  as  the  few  fossils 
afford,  therefore,  is  against  the  marine  origin  of  at  least  parts  of  the 
formation.  The  Cape  May  formation,  like  the  older  Pleistocene  for- 
mations of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  is  generally  without  fossils,  but  marine 
shells  have  been  found  in  it  at  a  few  points  (southern  New  Jersey) 
a  few  feet  above  sea-level,*  and  about  Philadelphia  marine  diatoms 
have  been  found  in  the  loam  which  covers  it,  up  to  an  altitude  of  40  to 
60  feet. 

*  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  N.  J.  for  1897,  p.  20. 

'  See  Report  of  State  Geologist  of  N.  J.  for  1897,  p.  20,  and  Vol.  V,  Glacial  Geology 
of  N.  J. 

"Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  N.  J.  for  1896,  p.  205. 

*  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  N.  J.  for  1885,  and  Geology  of  Cape  May  County 
1859. 
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The  origin  of  the  Columbia  and  associated  formations. — The 
of  the  Columbia  formation  presents  much  the  same  problems  i 
of  the  Lafayette,  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  in  much  th( 
way;  that  is,  the  series  is  looked  upon  as  lai^ly  Quviatile  an 
aerial,  the  result  of  land  aggradation.  The  occasion  for  renewet 
sition  on  the  Coastal  Plain  in  the  Quaternary  period  probal 

(1)  partly  in  changes  of  gradient  incident  to  crustal  warpinj 

(2)  partly  in  tite  climate  of  the  period.    Renewed  upward 


FrG.  5,15. — Unconformable  contact  between  the  Columbia  formation  and  the  P 
Wiishington,  I),  r.     (Darton,  U.  S.  Geol,  Surv.) 

of  Ihf  A[>[)nlaehians  and  of  tlic  plateau  to  the  east  of  them  pn 

sti.'iiuliilcil  the  streams  (k'sconding  from  them  to  increased  e 
anil  tho  dfpasitiiiri  of  a  part  of  their  toads  on  the  plain  below 
luUunil  rt'suit.  Under  these  circumstances,  deposition  would 
ably  have  extended  up  tJic  valleys  to  altitudes  considerably  | 
fliaii  tJKwe  of  the  plain  where  the  principal  deposition  took 
The  poor  a.ssortinent  of  the  niatorial,  tlic  common  eross-beddir 
ninncrous  trifling  unconfortnities,  and  the  absence  of  fossils,  i 
con.'ii.-itcnt  with  this  intcryretation.    So  also  is  another  feat 
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the  constitution  of  the  material  deposited.  One  of  its  common  con- 
stituents is  crystalline  rock,  now  generally  thoroughly  decayed.  This 
material  points  to  conditions  when  erosion  and  transportation  exceeded 
rock  decay,  as  might  be  the  case  after  the  development  of  increased 
declivity. 

The  second  factor,  the  climate,  contributed  to  the  same  end.  The 
climate  of  the  period  was  changeable,  and  at  least  periodically  cold, 
as  the  recurrent  ice-sheets  show.  Under  these  conditions  a  larger 
proportion  than  now  of  the  precipitation  of  the  Appalachians  was 
doubtless  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  this  was  favorable  to  the  flooding 
of  streams  during  the  melting  seasons.  At  the  north,  the  deposition 
of  the  Columbia  material  was  probably  partly  by  water  coming  directly 
from  the  ice  of  the  early  glacial  epochs.  Floating  ice  helped  to  trans- 
port the  bowlders  of  the  formation,  and  so  to  give  it  the  heterogeneity 
which  is  one  of  its  distinctive  features,  especially  in  proximity  to  the 
glacial  drift.  In  this  way  also,  the  presence  of  large  bowlders  of  soft 
shale,  scores  of  miles  from  the  nearest  outcrop  of  similar  rock,  may 
be  explained. 

The  cold  climate  probably  affected  erosion,  and  therefore  deposi- 
tion in  another  way,  for  the  reduction  of  temperature  was  probably 
attended  by  a  reduction  of  vegetation,  and  any  diminution  of  v^eta- 
tion  must  have  reflected  itself  in  aicreased  erosion.  The  reduction 
of  vegetation  was  probably  greatest  just  where  erosion  was  most  readily 
stimulated,  namely  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The  importance  of  this 
consideration  has  perhaps  not  been  duly  recognized. 

It  is  conceived,  therefore,  that  the  deposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  Quaternary  series  of  the  Coastal  Plain  resulted  from 
the  combined  effect  of  surface  warping  and  climatic  change;  that 
epochs  of  notable  deposition  alternated  with  epochs  when  erosion  was 
dominant  in  the  same  regions;  and  that  the  materials  of  each  principal 
stage  of  deposition  were  deposited,  shifted,  and  re-deposited  repeatedly, 
so  that  the  Bridgeton  (High-level  Columbia),  the  Pensauken  (Low- 
level  Columbia),  and  the  Cape  May  formation,  are  each  really  com- 
plex series,  though  they  nowhere  attain  great  thickness. 

While  the  Cape  May  division  of  the  Quaternary  was  being  deposited, 
the  sea  transgressed  some  parts  of  the  present  coast  to  a  slight  extent 
at  the  same  time  that  deposition  was  taking  place  in  the  valleys  scores 
of  miles  inland,  and  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  feet  abov^  ^fc-^AsN^* 
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If  similar  relations  existed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  Quateri 
de[K)sition,  the  seaward  edges  of  the  deposits  of  each  principal  s 
of  deposition  may  be  marine.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  series 
tains  estuarine  phases  of  sedimentation,  and  it  can  hardly  be  dou 
that  each  subdivision  now  recognized  on  the  land  has  its  equiva 
(in  time)  marine  phase  benea.th  the  sea. 

The  essential  contemporaneity  of  the  Cape  May  formation   ' 
the  la.st  glacial  epoch,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of 
northern  part  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
the  earlier  members  of  the  Quaternary  system  of  the  coast  were 
nected  with  earlier  glacial  epochs. 

In  recent  times,  dune.s  have  been  developed  at  numerous  pc 
alonp:  the  coast,  and  their  development  and  destruction  is  stil 
progress.*  Humus  deposits  also  have  somewhat  extensive  dev€ 
ment  in  the  tidal  marshes,  and  to  a  less  extent  elsew^here. 

In  the  Interior, 

Somc^  of  the  non-glacial  Pleistocene  formations  of  the  inte 
notably  the  ku^ss,  the  valley  trains,  etc.,  have  l)een  referred  to  in  > 
noctioii  with  the  glacial  drift.  Ai)art  from  such  formations,  i 
liw  others  which  seem  to  be  measurably  or  wholly  independen 

The*  wide-spread  gravels  of  the  western  plains,  largely  of  late  ' 
liar}'  a<ro,  have  been  referred  to,  but  the  deposition  of  gravels  in 
re^rinii  probably  continued  into  the  Pleistocene,  is  indeed  still  in  progi 
In  the  ixoiuM-al  absence  of  fossils,  and  with  the  slight  measure  of  st 
which  has  be(*n  devoted  to  them,  Tertiary  and  Quaternar}'  gra 
have  not  boon  sharply  difforontiated  in  the  interior.  The  deposit? 
this  olass  aro  largely  fluviatilo. 

Ill  some  sandy  n^gions,  and  along  some  valleys,  there  are  tn 
and  belts  of  dunes  for  which  the  semi-arid  conditions  are  favora 
Perhaps  the  most  considerable  area  of  dunes  is  in  central  Xebra: 
wh(M'(»  an  area  of  24,000  scjuare  miles  is  said  to  be  covered  by  the 

^  See  for  example,  the  Norfolk,  Va.-N.  C,  folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv'. 

•  Dart  on,  19th  Ann.  Rept.  V .  S.  (leol.  Sun-.,  Pt.  IV;  see  also  topographic  n 
of  Camp  Clarke,  Browns  Creek,  and  St.  Pauls  sheets,  and  the  folios  of  the  state,  | 
Jished  by  the  U.  S.  Geo\.  ^mxn. 
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Similar  areas,  though  less  extensive,  occur  in  Kansas.^  Dunes  are 
also  conspicuous  along  many  valleys  in  Kansas  (see  Fig.  2,  PI.  II, 
Vol.  I)  and  elsewhere.  Small  dunes  are  of  common  occurrence  locally 
in  the  humid  region  east  of  the  Great  Plains.  Thus  they  abound 
about  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  and  along  its  eastern  shore,  and 
along  some  streams,  especially  those  flowing  through  sandy  tracts. 
Even  where  dunes  are  wanting,  wind-blown  sand  and  dust  are  wide- 
spread, though,  excepting  the  loess,  not  generally  in  such  quantity 
as  to  be  readily  recognized.  Much  of  this  eolian  sand  is  of  very  recent 
deposition. 

Erosion,  rather  than  deposition,  was  the  great  feature  of  the  Quater- 
nary in  the  interior,  outside  the  region  affected  by  the  ice-sheets;  and 
in  the  erosive  work,  wind,  running  water,  and  groimd-water  have 
cooperated. 

In  the  West. 

The  Quaternary  formations  of  the  west  belong  to  all  the  several 
categories  mentioned  on  p.  446, and  to  this  list  must  be  added  the  glacial 
formations,  not  especially  considered  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 
But  few  of  these  various  sorts  of  deposits  have  received  close  study 
over  any  considerable  area,  though  something  is  known  of  all.  Among 
the  deposits  which  have  been  most  closely  studied  are  those  of  some 
of  the  numerous  lakes  which  existed  at  various  points  west  of  the 
Rockies.     Those  of  the  Great  Basin  are  best  known  (Fig.  536.) 

Lacustrine  Deposits.  Lake  Bonneville.^  —  The  most  considerable 
of  the  western  Pleistocene  lakes  was  Lake  Bonneville,  the  body  of 
water  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  diminutive  descendant.  Its 
basin  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  crustal  deformation,  and  to  have 
antedated  the  lake  itself  by  some  considerable  period.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  lake,  the  basin  is  thought  to  have  been  arid,  a 
conclusion  based  on  the  great  alluvial  cones  and  fans  subsequently 
covered  by  the  lake.  During  the  pre-lacustrinc  period  of  aridity, 
such  quantities  of  debris  from  the  surrounding  mountains  were  brought 
into  the  basin  as  to  bury  the  bases  of  the  moimtains  to  depths  of  per- 
haps 2000  feet,  at  a  maximum. 

*  See  the  Pratt,  Syracuse,  Laraed,  and  Kinsley  sheets,  U,  S.  GeoU  SvisN  • 

*  Gilbert,  Mono.  I,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Following  this  period  of  aridity,  the  climatic  conditions  wore  such 
that  a  large  lake  was  brought  into  existence;    but  after  enduring  for  a 


time,  it  disappeared,  apparently  by  desiccation  resulting  from  change 
of  climate.  Later,  the  lake  was  restored,  and  its  water  rose  scwma 
90  feet  higher  than  before,  and   found  an  oul\e\.  Vo  ^-\\ft  wOT^^v««t^ 
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Tlic  itmxiinuin  stand  of  the  water  is  recorded  in  varioiLs  topodrajiliie 
fcirins  cliHraftcristic  of  shores.  Tlie  outflow  of  the  lake  cut  liowri 
till'  oullel  ;i7o  feet,  and  at  llus  new  and  lower  level,  distinct  Awk 
marks  weii'  di'volopotl.  I-atcr,  evaporation  from  the  lake  again  \yevmy. 
moil'  fiinsideralilo  than  pn-fipitation  and  inflow,  and  tlie  lake  gnuiu- 
ally  shrank  Id  llie  present  <litnen:sions  of  Great  S:dt  Lake,  Ai  it* 
uiuxhuiiiii.  Lake  Uonneville  was  more  than  ICHX)  feet  deep,  ami  li:id  uQ 
area  nf  mure  tlian  10,()00  st^uare  nille^;  the  niaxinimn  depth  of  liriii' 
^i\\i  Lake  is  let>s  than  30  feet  (its  average  less  tlian  2U  feeU  and  iis 
aR'Ji  liut  alxnit  ,j'j  that  of  its  ancestor. 


(Gilben ,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun  ■ 


As  ilii>  l;ik<>  dried  tip.  its  waters  Iwcanie  separated  into  mniionm' 
l>;i-in-,  ^■^^^■^pllIldiIlJ:  10  the  l{)we.st  parts  of  the  Bonneville  bntMin. 
Snhic'  i.r  ihfsi'  l>;isiiis,  iH'sidcr;  thai  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  contain,  or  liaiv 
n-iTiitly  i-niiiiiiiii'd.  laki-s.  Others  liavc  playas  in  tlieir  lowest  jwri.-, 
where  w.-iicr  ■ralher.s  after  every  rain,  but  doe.s  not  persist.  On^at 
Sail  Lake  is  appai-cntly  doomed  (o  .still  further  decrease  by  the  divtT- 
^'toii  iif  waier  fi-oiii  ihe  fecdiiifi  streams  for  purjwses  of  irrigation. 

Ternn'cs.  delias,  nnd  einbankmcnts  of  other  sorts  were  developfl 
aboiil  the  shores  of  Lake  Honneville  wherever  the  appropriate  ro!!- 
ditioTis  existed  (Figs.  r»;}7- .'):«»).  and  the  aridity  of  the  cUniate  siim' 
the  hike  sank  below  them,  has  allowed  them  to  remain  with  Utile  ni'>li- 
lieiitioii  by  erosion.  As  the  lake  tlried  up,  deposits  of  salts  were  niMile. 
aiiiiiTit:  wliieh  sodium  c-hloride  and  sodimn  sulphate  are  most  abun(I.-iii'. 
(iypsum  crvstals  are  plentiful,  and  in  places  they  have  been  heajW 
up  into  dune-s.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  estimated  to  contain  400,0(XI.(liW 
(<>ijs  of  common  wiV,  wai,  "^Stfti^ftKs  Vona  ot  mdiuni  sulpliate.    Both 
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are  extensively  utilizwi.  Calciuiii  carbonate,  though  not  yliowii  in 
quantity  by  analyses  of  the  water,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  oiilite 
alwiit  the  shores  of  the  lake,  probably  through  the  influence  of  organisms. 
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Fio.  539.— Same  as  Fig.  MS,  in  contiiuw.    (Johiwoii.  ('.  S.  Ul-oI.  Surv.) 
AVithin  the  area  of  Lake  UonneAille,  igneous  eruptions  {Fig.  5t()) 
have  taken  place  during  the  I'leistocene  (K'riod.    These  enipti(»ns  uvvw^'^-'' 
to  have  occurred  at  various  stages  of  the\aV.e's\ui=.Uw'^',w.\v\*jNV'(\\\x\^-«-'v- 
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sctmi-  of  ivJiicli  nrc  Qiiatenuirv,  the  linos  of  recent  faulting  (fiill  Hack  lines), 
lh(^  <li.>ri)rmu1i»]i  of  iW  haMiii  (iloUpii  ijne.o).  The  figures  on  the  dottod  Ihw  fi 
ilif  height  of  llio  Ikinueville  shore  line  above  the  level  of  tlie  preBcnt  Great  ! 
I.;ikc.     tGilbert,  V.  S.  Geol.  Sur^-.l 
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Bonneville  time.    Since  the  Bonneville  stage,  too,  there  has  been  fault- 
ing in  the  basin  (Figs.  541-542).     At  the  west  hose  of  the  Wasatch 


Fio.  541. — The  trough  in  the  middle  foreground  was  produced  by  faulting;  near 
the  mouth  of  Little  Cottonwood  Ca,ayoD,  Utah.  Ttae  trough  ia  in  glacial  drift. 
(Gilbert,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

range,  faulting  has  affected  the  Bonneville  terraces,  with  displace- 
ments of  as  much  as  40  feet.  At  other  points  where  post-lacustrine 
faulting  has  been  observed,  the  throw  is  les.''. 


The    diastrophic  activities  of  the  region  have  not  been  confined 
to  faulting.    The  shore  lines  of  the  forn\et  lake  \vave  \«cu  i\'s\«i\\ftRA. 
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to  the  extent  of  more  than  300  feet;  that  is,  some  parts  of  the  Bonne- 
\ille  shore  line  are  more  than  300  feet  higher  than  others  (Fig,  540). 
This  deformation  affects  even  the  later  and  lower  shore  lines,  and 
stands  in  no  intimate  relation  to  the  faulting  of  the  region. 

Lake  Lahontan.' — Farther  west,  but  still  in  the  area  of  the  Great 
Basin,  were  other  lakes,  probably  contemporaneous  with  Bonneville. 
The  largest  was  Lake  Lahontan,  a  lake  of  most  irregular  outline  (Figs.  536 
and  547),  the  history  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Bonneville. 
The  basin  of  Lake  Lahontan  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  the  dis- 
placement of  faulted  blocks.  As  in  the  case  of  Bonneville,  a  condi- 
tion of  aridity  preceded  the  lake.    When  increased  humidity  brought 


the  lake  into  being,  its  waters  rose  until  they  covered  an  area  of  nearly 
9000  square  miles.  This  stage  of  the  lake,  like  the  first  stage  of  I>ake 
Bonneville,  was  followed  by  a  period  when  the  lake  nearly  or  quite 
disappeared.  Later,  it  was  restored,  and  its  waters  rose  about  30 
feet  higher  than  before,  but  did  not  find  an  outlet.  The  two  stages  of 
Iiigh  water  in  Lake  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  have  been  thought  to 
correspond  with  epochs  of  glaciation  in  the  adjacent  mountain  regions. 

At  some  stages  of  the  lake's  history,  the  condition  of  the  water 
was  such  as  to  allow  mollusks  to  live  in  if,  while  at  other  stages  it 
appears  to  have  been  so  saline  as  to  have  prevented  its  habitation. 
These  facts  point  to  conaderable  fluctuations  in  the  chmate  during 
the  history  of  the  lake. 

The  deposits  in  Lake  Lahontan  are  comparable  to  those  in  Lake 

Bonneville  (Figs,  543  and  544),  but  among  the  clastic  sediments  are 

found  thin  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the 

chemical  precipitates  is  greater.    The  main  precipitate  was  calcium 

'  Russell,  Mono.  XI,  U.  8.  G«A.  Smiv. 


carbonate,  wliich,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  tufa,  was  deposited  during 
at  least  tlireo  distinct  stages  of  the  lake's  liistory   (Fig.  54o).    Tlie 


l-ii..  '>\r,.-   Tuf:i  ilf|)iMl>  ill  llii:  li:i--iri  of  I,:ike  l.alioiitan.     (H(i««]l,  U.  S.  Ccol.  Sun-' 

iMri^t  tufaceouH  deposits  linM  tlie  basin  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  i'-* 
first  expansion-   \\\c  w:>-\:  nn'^t'?.  ^^«>-'^'i  -wV^jyvVw;  Vi^tq  was  loiv.  Iieluwi 


— r  -*  fe-i«i  f^  - .-  '  - 


^au 
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the  two  stages  of  expansion;  and  the  youngest  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  last  expansion.  Oolite  was  deposited  at  some  stages  of  the 
lake's  history,  and  is  now  making  about  P)Tamid  Lake.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Lahontan  basin  there  are  deposits  of  salt,  and  salt  is  also  derived 
from  brine  wells. 

Subsequent  to  the  last  stage  of  expansion,  the  waters  appear  to 
have  been  completely  dried  up.  The  period  of  maximum  desiccation 
is  thought  to  have  been  no  more  than  300  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
humidity  of  the  region  has  so  far  increased  as  to  develop  small  lakes 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  former  basin. 

All  lines  of  evidence  point  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  since  Lakes 
Bonneville  and   Lahontan  existed.    The  embankments  of  sediment 


■s— * 


Fio.  546. — ^Faulting  in  sediments  of  Lake  Lahontan,  Walker  River  Canyon,  Nev. 

(Russell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

about  the  old  borders  of  the  lake  seem  to  be  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
formed,  even  the  valleys  which  cross  the  terraces  being  small.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  region  is  arid  and  its  sediments 
porous,  conditions  which  do  not  favor  the  ready  destruction,  or  even 
the  ready  disfiguration,  of  terraces,  deltas,  etc.  Russell  infers  that 
the  desiccation  of  the  lake  was  probably  accomphshed  centuries,  but 
probably  not  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Recent  as  the  closing  stages  of  Lake  Lahontan's  liistory  were, 
there  have  been  considerable  diastrophic  changes  in  the  region  since, 
for  faults  affect  the  lacustrine  sediments  at  various  points  (Fig.  546). 
Some  of  these  faults  have  been  traced  more  than  100  miles,  and  the 
throw  of  some  of  them  is  not  less  than  100  feet,  though  the  amount  is 
usually  less.  The  recent  fault  movements  seem  to  have  been  mainly 
along  the  lines  of  earlier  faulting  (Fig.  547).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  numerous  hot  springs  of  the  region  are  mostly  along  the  lines  of 
recent  faulting.  This  has  led  to  the  inference  that  the  friction  of 
faulting  was  the  source  of  the  heat,  but  this  is  clearly  not  the  only 
interpretation  possible. 
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Hono  Lake. — A  lake  which  occupied  a  part  of  Mono  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia,^  had  a  similar  history.  The  two  stages  of  high  water  here  are 
associated  with  two  separate  advances  of  the  ice.  Glaciers  descended 
into  its  basin  below  the  level  subsequently  reached  by  the  water. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  larger  lakes  farther  east,  there  has  been  faulting, 
deformation  of  the  beach  Unes,  and  volcanic  action  in  the  basin  of 
the  lake,  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  ice.  Mono  Lake  seems  to  have 
been  without  life  throughout  most  of  its  history. 

There  were  numerous  other  Pleistocene  lakes  in  the  Basin  and  moun- 
tain regions,  but  their  histories  have  not  been  worked  out  in  detail. 

Glacial  effects. — ^The  extent  of  glaciation  in  the  western  mountains 
has  been  outlined  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter.  Throughout  the 
area  glaciated,  there  is  evidence  that  the  erosive  work  of  the  ice  was 
great.  This  is  shown  both  by  the  extensive  deposits  of  glacial  and 
fluvio-glacial  origin,  and  by  the  forms  of  the  valleys  occupied  by  the 
ice.  At  the  east  base  of  the  Park  Range  in  Colorado,  for  example, 
there  are  said  to  be  terminal  moraines  1000  feet  high.^  In  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  the  terminal  moraines  are  much  less  massive,  but  lateral 
moraines  1000  feet  high  ^  are  found.  Under  the  conditions  of  active 
drainage  which  existed  in  the  mountains,  much  of  the  glacial  debris 
was  carried  beyond  the  ice  by  the  water  emanating  from  it,  and  deposited 
in  the  valleys  and  *'  parks,''  or  on  the  plains  below.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  where  accurate  topographic  maps  have  been  made,  are  glacial 
cirques,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  glacier  erosion,  better  developed 
than  in  these  mountains.^ 

The  characteristics  of  the  mountain  valleys  which  were  occupied 
by  considerable  glaciers,  are  essentially  constant.  They  include  (1)  well 
developed  cirques  at  the  heads  (Fig.  548  and  PI.  XIX,  Vol.  I);  (2)  the 
upper  parts  of  the  valleys,  often  for  some  distance  below  the  cirques, 
are  so  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  that  little  loose  debris,  except  that 
due  to  post-glacial  weathering,  remains;  (3)  numerous  tributary 
valleys  are  hanging  (Fig.  262,  p.  290,  Vol.  I),  and  their  waters  form 
cataracts  CFig.  263,  p.  291,  Vol.  I);    (4)  at  and  near  the  limits  of  the 

*  The  Pleistocene  History  of  Mono  Valley,  Russell,  8th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'  King,  op.  cit.,  p.  468. 

^  This  means  that  the  drift  is  1000  feet  deep.  The  crests  of  the  lateral  moraines 
are  locally  2500  feet  above  the  valley  bottoms. 

*  See  Hayden  Peak  and  Gilbert  Peak,  Utah,  topographic  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.,  for  fine  examples  of  large  cirques. 
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icr,  ill  Jiiiy  stagp  when  its  end  or  edges  remained  nearly  constant  in 
position  fur  a  time,  there  are  heavy  accumulations  of  drift,  lalcriil 
iiioriLinf!:!  often  lM!iiig  more  conspicuous  than  tenninal;    (5)  the  valley? 


coniaiii  l;iki's  (i'l.  XIX,  Vol,  T).  sonic  of  which  occupy  rock  hasiii? 
in  tlic  cinnu's,  ami  soiiic  occupy  hasinjj  produced  by  drift  dam?  in 
tiic  vaWeys  \)e\ovj  V\\c  rav\\\e*-,  atw.1  Qi)  valley  tr^ns  or  outwash  plains 
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below    the    moraines.      The    partial  removal  of  these  dcpodts  has 
developed  terraces  (Fig.  561). 


Glacial  lake  deposits. — By  obstructing  valleys,  the  mountain  glaciers 
of  the  west  gave  rise  to  numerous  temporary  lakes  in  which  extensive 


Fig.  550.— The 


beds  of  lacustrine  sediments  were  laid  down.     Tin.'   extent  of   sucK 
lakes  in  the  west  and  northwest  has  not  been  dc\.(;T'Hvn\(ii,Vi\i.'t  'wV'i-K^ 


.rij  ,:il,.-  in  111.-  iiiiji-T  cii.)  nf  a  Rliiml  valley  (cir.ni,.);     ,„.,r  ,he  IttaJ 
iiHl<in- Uulili.     Silvmon. Colo.,  .luadnuigle.     (II,  T. CluunboHiii. i 
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glaciation  was  extensive,  derangement  of  the  drainage  was  common, 
and  deposits  of  glacio-lacustrine  clay,  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  are  known 
at  some  points.  Where  such  deposits  were  made  in  narrow  valleys 
now  drained,  they  have  been  partly  removed,  and  their  remnants  con- 
stitute terraces. 

Topographic  unconformity.' — Glaciation  in  the  west  was  also  respon- 
sible for  a  phase  of  topography  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  Rg.  553.  A  great  glacier  passed  down  throi^h  the  valley,  oblit- 
erating the  eroMon  topography  of  its  lower  slopes,  partly  by  wearing 
away  the  ends  of  the  ridges  between  the  tributary  valleys,  and  partly 
by  filling  the  lower  ends  of  those  valleys,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  ice. 


FlO.  553 .^Topographic   imconformity   developed   by   glaciation,    and   by   a   glacial 
uke.    Lower  end  of  Lake  Chelan,  Wa»h.    (Atnood.) 


The  result  was  that  the  well-developed  drainage  lines  on  the  upper 
slopes  were  effaced  below,  and  post-glacial  erosion  has  since  developed 
new  channels  in  this  part,  continuous  with  the  older  ones  above,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  topographic  unconjarmity.  In  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  553  the  lake  (Chelan)  stood  at  the  levels  of  the  terraces  after 
the  ice  disappeared,  and  its  shore  deposits  helped  to  destroy  the  lower 
ends  of  the  pr^lacial  drainage  lines.  Fig.  551  also  shows  topographic 
unconformity. 

All  evidences  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glaciation,  or  at 
least  the  latest  glaciation,  of  the  western  mountains  was  of  very  recent 
date.    From  a  general  study  of  the  data  at  hand,  it  would  appear 

'Jour.of  Geoi.,Vol,Xn,  p,  707. 
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that  the  last  glaciation  of  the  west  can  hardly  have  preceded  the  ^^T; 
coiLsiii  glacial  v\yoc\\  of  the  interior.  Nevertheless  there  lias  l)ee 
much  iKxst-glacial  weathering,  especially  that  resulting  from  the  expan 
sion  and  contraction  due  to  changes  in  temperature.  In  favorabl 
l(K*alities,  this  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  enormous  Ixxlie 
of  talus,  some  of  which  are  said  to  Ix*  1000  feet  in  thickness.^  Surf 
accuimilations  are  most  extensive  in  the  Sierras. 

Alluvial  and  talus  deposits.—  In  the  basin  region  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
then*  art*  exceptional  deix)sits  of  detritus,  the  accumulation  of  wliich 
was  favonnl  by  the  geographic  and  climatic  conditions.  The  mountain 
ranges  of  the  basin  region  are  separated  by  broad  valleys.  From  the 
stc^ej)  slopes,  detritus  is  carried  dowTi  both  by  descending  torrcntj! 
anil  l)y  gravity,  and  while  it  is  largely  deposited  at  and  against  the 
bases  of  the  mountains,  some  of  it  is  spread  widely  over  the  surround- 
ing plains.  This  debris  is  mainly  unstratified,  or  poorly  stratified, 
ami  some  of  it  is  very  coarse.  It  occurs  in  greatest  quantity  where 
canyons  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  in  such  situations  huge  fanf 
of  l)()wldors,  sometimes  1000  feet  in  height,  are  found.^  The  torrent:? 
w(T('  able  to  carry  this  coarse  material  so  long  as  they  were  confined 
within  the  canyons,  but  with  the  change  of  gradient  below,  the  water 
gave  up  its  load.  AMiere  the  adjacent  moimtains  are  of  limestone, 
(he  detritus  against  their  bases  is  often  finnly  cemented  into  breccia 
l)y  lime  carhonate.  The  geographic  conditions  in  the  basin  region 
are  such  as  to  eausi*  most  of  the  coarser  products  of  erosion  from  the 
mountain  to  b(»  deposited  on  the  lowlands  alx)ut  them.  If  the  Quater- 
nary talus  and  alhivial  deposits  were  sharply  separable  from  those 
of  lat(^  Teitiary  age,  they  would  afford  a  rough  measure  of  the  Quater- 
nary erosion  in  th(^  mountains. 

As  tlic  glacial  deposits  increase  in  importance  to  the  north,  talus 
:ind  otlier  suhaerial  accumulations  Ijecomc  less  conspicuous,  and  are 
of  much  less  importance  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  than 
in  the  more  arid  regions  farther  south. 

Talus  accunmlations  tak(^  on  various  forms,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5i) 
to  T)TA\.  Fig.  "mI  shows  talus  in  its  normal  form.  Fig.  555  shows  i 
{\\)v  of  ac(5umulation  not  unconnnon  in  the  western  mountains.  Ii 
sonic  cases  at  least  this  disposition  of  the  talus  appears  to  be  due  tc 

^  Kiiv^,  op.  cW.,  p.  ^"11,  '  Kin^,  op.  cit. 
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snow  liankf!  at  the  bason  of  the  inoimtains.  The  desfinnlin?  tain- 
rolls  out  over  the  snow,  loilifin^  at  its  outer  edge.  It  is  i>js<ilile  tli:i: 
in  MHiic  of  tlipsc  cases  then*  is  incipient  slunipiiif;  of  the  talus  iM;. 
Fi^.  ">."*  shows  another  tyjH'  of  tala<  aceuinulat  ion  common  in  s-mi'' 
of  the  hit;licr  mountains  of  the  west.  In  some  cases  thejie  Uolits  i:' 
tahis  have  tlie  general  outiine  of  a  glacier,  and  liave  therefun'  i"?in 
calk-d  "  talus  glaciere."    Their  dcvdopnient  probably  invoh'cs  if\v~.^ 


v.,,-'--—.  In'siilis  liic  ilcsnnl  <if  loose  material  down  stfX'ji  sluii--. 
Ii,-.'  [.r..i'i'-sc<  [irolifihly  iiiclink'  (.\\  the  passape  of  the  talus  ovT 
ii)\\-l.:iiik-  ill  llic  liJiscs  of  cliffs,  (I'j  sliding,  crccphip;,  and  .sluiii|>iii^ 
;  iM.^lir^  cif  talus,  pcrliJips  both  when  l)Ound  toRother  by  ice  am! 
Iiiii  ihil   <c>  ci'iiiciilcil,  iiuil   (."ii  incipient  glacial  motion. 

All  ~w\\  acciiiiiulaliiinsTinwciinspicuousin  the  wcslrrn  mountain?;  an- 
ip'iy  nv  wlicilly  p'isl-jrl;icial,  atid  their  development  is  still  in  progress. 

Eolian  deposits,  due  of  the  agencies  concerned,  botli  with  erusioii 
id  <lf|).>sitinii,  in  the  westirii  rngion,  is  tlie  wind.  It.s  erosive  work 
sh<iwu  in  the  peculiar  caning  which  affects  the  clifTs  ami  prnjcc- 
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tions  of  rock  at  many  points  (Jig.  557),  and  its  depositional  work 
by  the  dunes,  which  are  not  rare.  The  erosive  work  of  the  wind  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  is  commonly  appreciated  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  arid  regions.  Loess  apparently  of  eolian  origin,  some- 
times with  volcanic  dust  interstratified,  is  wide-spread  in  some  parts 
of  eastern  Washington  and  northeastern  Oregon.' 


Deposition  from  solution. — About  many  springs,  as  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  deposits  of  siliceous  sinter  and  calcareous  tufa  arc  now 
making  (Figs.  214-218,  Vol.  I),  and  more  considerable  deposits  of  the 
latter  material  antedate  the  present  by  some  considerable  interval 
of  time.  Many  of  these  deposits  probably  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  Pleistocene  period.  Their  distribution  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
sites  of  deposition  have  become  successively  lower  and  lower,  as  the 
valleys  have  been  deepened,  the  springs  taking  advantage  of  suc- 
cessively lower  avenues  of  escape.  Tufaceous  depo.sits  of  the  same 
type  are  known  at  various  other  points  in  the  western  mountains. 
'  Salisbuiy.  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  730. 


Marine  deposits. — Along  the  western  coast   of  the  United  States 
UuTc  Hit;  murine  deposits  reacliing  inland  some  distance  from  iLe 


r(i!ist.  lliey  arc  known  to  pxtnul  \ip  lo  altitudes  of  200  or  300  feet 
in  Californiii '  itrid  ( >R'g()n,  «nd  [HThiips  even  higher.  The  Pleistocene 
PulimiTfli'nic  iiulirntcil   by   Iho  disijinsition  of   these  beds  must  have 


I  lUrU 


gi\'i>ii  ori.nin  to  cinisidcrnliK'  Ikivs  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Columliia 
iiiiil  \Vi!l;iniriic  viilloys.  Tn  soutliern  Culifornia  there  are  two  marine 
I'li'istiK'C'iii'    foniiations   scparjilod   by  an   unconformity  2    (Fig.   559). 

'A«lilpy,  Jour,  of  C.eol.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  440-50. 
*T\»iitMsta,  XtTu>\4,  linK.<rfQ«ol-,  Vol.  X,  pp.  117-135, 
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By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  marine  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  are  still  beneath  the  sea.  As  interpreteii  by  the 
marine  fa-wils,  the  climate  of  tliat  i>ortion  of  the  Pleistocene  in  southern 
California  which  is  reprei^ented  by  these  marine  stages,  was  distinctly 
warmer  than  that  of  the  I'liocene;'  but  this  iloes  not  apply,  probably, 
to  any  large  part  of  either  [lerioiL 

Igneous   rocks. — The  late  Tertiary  eruptions  of  North  America 
have  not  every^vhere  been  clearly  separated  from  those  of  the  Quater- 


nary jioriod,  but  tlicre  are  in  nuiiierouH  jila^'cs  i^nenus  rorks  whlcli  are 
clearly  |K)st-T(Ttiary,  some  of  tliein  even  Iiitc  (iuiilcrriary.  Some  of 
thoe  very  young  igneous  rocks  have  lieen  rcfcrrcrl  to  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Lakes  Honncville,  I.uhontiin,  and  Muihi.  but  they 
arc  by  no  means  (■on(ine<l  to  tlie  bas'ns  of  ttioc  lakes.  Mount  iSlia.-tii 
shows  K'vcral  jKist-glacial  lava-flows.'^  and  there  arc  suudl  <'irider 
cones  on  alluvial  cones  at  the  east  base  of  the  Kierrif  in  soiithcasteru 
California. 

'  Fairbanks,  Jour,  r.f  C.v.,\..  Vul.  VI.  p.  5Wi. 

■DiUor.  I'liyKiugrapliy  of  tJu;  I'ciilitl  Slutw,  p|i.  ^Ifn-i.  n>>\. 


In  other  localities,  the  reference  of  lavas,  tuffs,  etc.,  to  this  pei 
depend!"  on  differeut  criteria.    In  southern  California  (Mohave  iett 


ami  iKirt 
ciiuli'i-  I'l 


ern  Arizona  (Aaeiiuty  of  Flsm^taff),   for  example,  there 
n's  jinil  iavii-flows  of  limited  extent  which  are  so  sligli 


touclied  l>y  erosion  thnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  date  frf 
a  time  long  siil)sequont  to  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary  jwrio 
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Judged  by  the  same  criteria,  (here  are  lava-flows  and  cinder  cones  of 
Quaternary  age  in  New  Mexico  (Fig.  563),*  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Oregon  (Figs.  561  and  562),  Idaho  (Fig.  560),=  Washington,^  and  at 
various  points  in  the  Sierras.*  On  many  of  them  vegetation  has  hardly 
begun  to  gain  a  foothold.  Gilbert  estimates  that  of  250  lava  fields 
observed  in  these  states,  15%  are  of  Pleistocene  age,  and  of  350  vol- 
canic eoncs  in  the  same  states,  60%  are  coasidercd  to  be  Pleistocene." 
Volcanic  ash  is  interbedded  with  loess  at  various  points  in  eastern 


Wasliington  and  Oregon,^  and  overlies  glacial  moraines  in  some  parts 
of  Alaska.  Glacier  Peak,  Washington,  is  the  renumnt  of  a  volcano 
formed  after  the  ba-se-levcling  (Pliocene)  of  tlic  Cascade  Mountain 
region,  and  probably  after  the  elevation  of  the  base-leveled  tract.' 
Mount  Rainier  dates  from  about  the  same  time. 

'  Tarr,  Am.  Nat.,  Vol.  25,  pp.  K4-527.  ISftl. 

'Nainpa.  Ida., folio,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;   also  Riitsell,  Bull.  217,  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
•Taconia  and  Ellenshurg,  Wash.,  folios,  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv. 
'  See  Bidwell  Bar,  Colfax,  Doivnievillc,  Lassen  Peak,  Pyramid  Peak,  and  Truckee, 
Cal.,  folioe,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

»Mono.  I,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.,  pp.  323-337. 

'Jour,  of  Geol..  Vol.  IX,   p.  730. 

■RuHsell,  20th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Pt.  11,  p.  134. 
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IpneoiiP  rork  has  occawonally  had  a  significant  influence  on  moclern 
vppi'tntion,  without  rt^rtt  to  the  age  of  the  lava  itself.  The  unwoodrcl 
tract  shown  in  Fig.  564  corresponds  wmcflr-hat  accurately  with  a  clike 


Fiii.  -Wl. — A  liasic  (like,  cutting  rrystailine  st'liists,  i 
trcos  in  tlio  wiitml  part  of  the  areu  shown.  "' 
ItiilTulo,  Wyo.    (KuniiHcl.) 

of  h:\Ac  nu-k  which  affects  the  cr^'stalline  schists  of  Ilie  Iligliora  >[(>u::- 

tain.-;. 

('TiA\<;r,s  (IF  Li:vKr.  Pi'king  thr  Pleistockxe. 

Tlie  vfiy  coii-iidpralilo  chanpcs  of  level  which  marked  the  cln-in; 
r'tiijic^  "f  'he  l'li(K'('iH'  have  liccn  iiioiitioned,  and  many  of  them  d(rti'>i- 
li'.-s  cimiimird  iiilo  tlie  I'ieistoccne. 

fcri:iiii  minor  warpiiifi"'  (jf  later  date,  such  as  those  which  affivti-l 
llic  liasiiLS  iif  l.!ikc.s  noiiiievillc  and  Lahontan  during  the  Pieistocciip 
liiivr  alsii  tii'cii  noti^i,  but  such  changes  are  probably  but  a  uu'a&r 
imli'x  nf  llif  crustnl  warjiings  of  the  i)eriod.  Sjiecific  data  on  w> 
jiiiiiii  ari'  less  abuuilaiit  thjm  pould  lie  desired,  for  tlic  plienomeiia  <^' 
criisinri  iiiiil  dcpfisitinn  wliicli  followed  the  elevation  of  the  Ozarkian 
or  Sicrraii  cjiiich  an'  not  ri'tidily  differentiatcil  from  the  similar  ['lie- 
niiniiTiri  n'siibliis  from  later  elevation.  Ncvertheles.*  evidence  of  I'lei.- 
tiici  111-  i-lianps  i)f  level,  as  distinct  from  late  Pliocene,  are  not  wanting, 
especially  near  the  coasts  and  about  the  shores  of  the  Great  I„ikes. 
From  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  a])pears  that  defomiative  movements  wore 
wide-spread  ImtU  in  the  western  inountMns  and  in  the  area  ooveroil  hy 
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the  great  ice-sheets.  There  have  also  been  changes  of  level,  though 
probably  less  extensive,  in  the  non-glaciated  areas  of  the  southern 
and  southeastern  part  of  the  continent. 

As  already  noted,  some  of  the  islands  of  southern  California  ^  seem 
to  have  risen  something  like  1500  feet  since  the  Pliocene.  Other  parts 
of  the  California  coast,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  have  been 
subsiding  during  the  same  period.^  Near  San  Francisco,  the  surface 
is  thought  to  have  ranged  from  1800  feet  below  its  present  level,  to 
400  feet  above.^  Walcott  has  estimated  that  there  has  been  eleva- 
tion in  the  Inyo  Mountains  of  California  to  the  extent  of  3000  feet 
during  the  Pleistocene.*  Along  the  northwestern  coast  of  Oregon,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  there  has  been  a  rise  of  at  least  200  feet 
during  the  Pleistocene.^  Data  concerning  Pleistocene  changes  of  level 
in  the  w^est  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  permit  the  determination 
of  the  axes  of  movement,  if  such  there  be. 

In  general,  the  areas  covered  by  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  have 
risen  since  the  ice  melted.  It  is  a  tenable  hypothesis  that  the  rise, 
or  some  part  of  it,  has  resulted  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  that 
it  followed  a  depression  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  ice.  The 
rise  of  the  land  has,  in  general  terms,  been  greatest  where  the  ice  was 
thickest.®  This  rise  of  the  glacial  centers  is  shown  in  many  ways,  but 
especially  by  the  raised  beaches  along  the  coast  lines,  and  by  the  deformed 
shore  lines  of  the  interior  lakes.  Thus  the  shore  lines  of  Lake  Agassiz  ^ 
are  no  longer  horizontal,  but  are  considerably  higher^at  the  north  than 
at  the  south.  Their  inclination  is  as  much  as  a  foot  to  the  mile  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  basin.  At  the  National  Boimdary,  the  shore 
lines  are  175  feet  above  those  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  lake, 
and  200  miles  north  of  the  boundary  they  are  400  feet  above  the  same 
point.  This  deformation  was  largely  accomplished  before  the  lake 
disappeared. 

»  W.  S.  T.  Smith,  Bull.  Dept.  of  Geol.,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  II.  Renewed  in  Jour, 
of  Geo!.,  Vol.  Mil,  p.  780. 

'  Lawson,  Bull.  Dept.  Geol.,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  I.  Reviewed  in  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  II, 
p.  235. 

•  Ashley,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  449. 

•  Jour,  of  Geol.,  Vol.  V,  p.  340. 

» Diller,  17th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun.,  Pt.  I. 

•  DeGeer,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXV,  1892. 
'  Upham.  Mono.  XXV,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
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The  shore  lines  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  similarly  warped.  Thus 
the  shore  lines  of  Lake  Iroquois,^  the  ancestor  of  I.ake  Ontario,  decline 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  at  the  average  rate  of  three  and 
a  half  feet  ix>r  mile,  the  slope  being  steeper  to  the  north  and  gentler 
to  the  south.  The  old  shore  Hues  east  of  the  east  end  of  I^e  Ontario, 
are  about  400  feet  higher  than  those  at  the  southwest  end.  The  beaches 
of  Lake  Algonquin  2  (Fig.  521)  are  25  feet  above  the  present  lake 
at  Port  Huron,  and  635  feet  above  the  lake  at  North  Bay,  Ontario. 
Tlio  shore  lines  of  the  Michigan  lobe  of  Lake  Algonquin  are  205  feet, 
above  the  lake  at  Mackinac,  and  are  estimated  to  be  100  feet  Mow 
the  lake  at  Chicago.    Similar  figures  might  be  cited  for  other  localities. 

The  shores  of  the  Nipissing  lakes  (Fig.  522)  show  a  similar 
though  lesser,  deformation.  Since  the  Nipissing  lakes  v/ere  later 
than  the  preceding,  their  shore  lines  show  that  the  deformation  was 
in  progress  while  the  ice  was  retreating.^  The  import  of  all  tlie^e 
data  is  tlie  same,  namely,  that  the  land  or  the  water  surface  has  been 
warped  since  the  ice  melted,  and  the  change  has  been  greatest  toward 
the  centers  of  glaciation,  and  that  it  began  before  the  lakes  had  attained 
their  present  dimensions.  A  part  of  the  change  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  th(^  (effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  ice  on  the  water.*  This,  how* 
ev(T,  l(»aves  a  large  residuum  to  be  othen^ise  explained.  The  histor} 
of  nianv  small  lakes  affords  data  of  the  same  sort.^ 

Alon^  the  Atlantic  coa^;t  south  of  the  area  of  glaciation  there  have 
perhaps  been  complex  movements,  but  of  no  great  range,  in  the  Pleii- 
tocriio  period.  On  the  whole,  elevation  (relative)  appears  to  have 
exceeded  the  depression,  but  the  latest  movement  (present)  apjx'ars 
to  have  been  one  of  depression,  as  the  drowned  ends  of  the  valleys 
betwt^eii    Lon<:    Island    and    Carolina,    and    numerous    other    iiiinnr 

» (lilLort,  \s\\x  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  S.  Ceol.  Surv. 

-Taylor,  A  Short  History  of  the  Great  Lakes,  published  in  "Studies  in  Indiana 
Gooirrapliy  ";   also  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  ^'ol.  LXIX  (1895),  pp.  G9,  249. 

M)tlic'r  rt'fcroncos  relating  to  j)ost -glacial  deformation  are  the  following:  Spencer, 
J.  W..  Am.  .lour.  Sci..  Vol.  XL  (1890),  p.  443;  VoL  XLI  (1891)w  p.  12;  Vol.  XLlI 
(ISOl).  p.  201 ;  DeCieer,  Pror.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXV  (18^2);  Upham.  Jour. 
G..  A'ol.  II  ( ls04),  p.  3S3;  Taylor,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XIII  (1894),  pp.  310  and  3t)5; 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLIX  (1S05\  pp.  09,  249;  Bull.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  f^jr.  4.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  210,  22S,  ISOC);  Coleman.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  X  (1898),  p.  105  et  seq.J 
Fairchild,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  X  (1898),  p.  27  et  seq, 

<  Woodward,  Bull.  48,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'. 

*  Lake  Passaic,  O^.  ^mtv.  o\  ^.  ^.,  \^*i. 
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phenomena,   such  as  submerged  peat  bogs,   meadows,   forests,  etc., 
show. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  movements  of  equal  magnitude  have 
affected  the  interior  regions  of  the  continent,  but  except  about  the 
lakes,  there  is  no  datmn  plane  like  the  sea-level  to  which  these  changes 
may  be  readily  referred.  In  a  few  places,  notable  local  deformation 
is  knowTi.  In  western  New  York  ^  and  Ohio,  the  solution  of  under- 
lying gypsum  and  salt  is  suspected  of  being  the  occasion  of  some  of 
the  slight  deformations  which  have  been  observed. 

Foreign. 

The  saUent  points  in  the  glacial  history  of  Europe  have  already 
been  sketched  and  some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  extent  of 
the  deployment  of  ice  in  other  continents.  It  need  only  be  added 
here  that  outside  the  areas  affected  by  the  ice,  there  are,  in  all  con- 
tinents, subaerial  accimiulations  of  talus,  wash,  and  creep  at  the  bases 
of  mountains,  deposits  of  alluvium  in  the  valleys,  and  eoUan  deposits. 
About  the  coasts  at  many  points  on  various  continents  there  are  marine 
sediments  ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  himdreds  of  feet  above  sea-level. 
In  Europe  there  are  cave  deposits  regarded  as  Pleistocene,  which  are 
of  especial  interest  because  they  contain  human  relics,  probably  the 
oldest  known.  The  relics  consist  of  rude  stone  implements,  bones  of 
mammals  with  human  markings  on  them,  and  bones  of  human  beings. 

The  Life  of  the  Pleistocene  Period. 

Destructive  effects  of  glaciation. — Just    as  the    great  ice  deploy- 
ment was  the  supreme  physical  event  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  so 
the  effect  of  glaciation  on  the  life  of  the  times  was  the  foremost  sub- 
ject of  biological  importance.     It  is  altogether  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  burial  of  several  million  square  miles  beneath  successive  mantles 
of  ice,  abetted  by  the  southward  extension  of  attendant  cold  zones  and 
cold  currents,  wrought  great  destruction  of  life,  and  forced  upon  what 
Biirvived  no  httle  modification.    The  logic  is  so  cogent  that  we  must 
beUeve  it  to  be  true;  but  several  embarrassments  attend  an  attempt 
to  statistically  demonstrate  the  conclusion,  and  to  interpret  its  pre- 
cise nature.    For  concrete  proof  of  the  effects,  we  naturally  resort  to 

*  Gilbert,  Proc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  of  Sci.,  Vol.  XL,  p.  *1V^, 
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a  comparison  between  the  pre-glacial  life-record  and  the  post-glacial 
But  the  pre-glacial  record  is  wholly  a  fossil  one,  subject  to  the  well 
known  defects  of  such  a  record,  and  subject  also  to  the  special  fornii 
of  destruction  that  attended  the  ice  invasions.  The  existing  record 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  immediate  and  unobstructed  obsen-ation. 
and  is  therefore  inuneasurably  more  complete.  It  follows  that  many 
pre-glacial  species  are  found  in  this  very  full  record  that  would  not 
appear  in  a  fossil  record  comparable  with  that  of  the  pre-glacial  time, 
and  hence  the  number  of  apparent  extinctions  of  Pliocene  species  is 
very  much  less  than  would  appear  if  the  comparison  were  made  ^^iih 
a  post-glacial  ]oml  record — such  a  record  of  present  life,  for  example. 
as  would  Ije  found  by  geologists  some  miUions  of  years  hence,  if  it 
had  in  the  meanwiiile  been  subjected  to  the  usual  geological  agencie? 
of  burial  and  destruction.  Without  doubt,  multitudes  of  pre-glacial 
siXK'ies  yet  live  that  are  imminently  moribund,  and  many  of  tliei^e 
would  not  Ix*  found  in  a  fossil  list  of  the  distant  future,  under  usual 
geologic  conditions.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  adequate  allowances 
for  this  inequality  in  the  records  when  comparing  pre-glacial  and  post- 
glacial life,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  by  such  a  comparison, 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  intervening  ice  invasion. 

It  is  to  he  noted  further  that  the  resilience  of  life  is  very  rapid, 
when  lucasurod  in  geologic  terms.  The  excessive  possibilities  of  n:ul- 
tiplication  of  most  living  creatures  give  great  capacity  for  recoverv 
from  depletions,  and  as  our  present  census  is  taken  some  thous3nJ> 
of  vcars  at  least  after  the  last  notable  ice  invasion,  there  has  been, 
without  question,  great  increase  of  Ufe,  esj^ecially  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes most  affected  by  the  glaciation. 

An  added  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  comparison  is  the  espe- 
cially disturbing  influence  of  man.  This  is  indeed  to  be  regarded  a5 
a  f]:(H)logical  influence,  and  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  the  influ- 
ence of  other  races,  as  they  have  risen  to  dominance;  but  none  the 
less  it  qualifies  the  comparison  of  life  before  and  after  the  glacial  periodj 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  destructive  effects  of  the  ice  invasioHiJ. 

Of  the  inarine  Pliocene  invertebrates,  more  than  half  the  kno^n 
species  are  now  living,  whereas,  in  the  transition  between  several  of 
the  more  ancient  periods,  nearly  all  species  disappeared.  Of  the  Plio- 
cene plant  species,  a  very  considerable  percentage  are  still  li\'ing.  On 
the  other  baud,  l\ve  Y^wd  N^T\5i\iT^\>ia  were  very  generally  replaced  by 
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new  species  or  became  extinct.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  true 
of  the  insects.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations, 
there  seems  warrant  for  the  view  that  the  ice  invasions  WTought  a 
very  serious  depression  in  the  life  of  the  globe.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that,  at  the  height  of  glaciation,  the  sum  total 
of  life  on  the  globe  was  very  greatly  reduced.  It  is  probable  that 
even  the  re-expanded  life  of  to-day  is  appreciably  inferior  in  abundance 
to  tliat  of  the  middle  Tertiary.  Our  era  is  probably  one  of  relative 
impoverishment,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  it  is  probably 
a  period  of  relatively  poor  adjustment  of  life  to  life,  and  of  life  to  phys- 
ical environment.  It  is  improbable  that,  in  the  process  of  recovery 
of  the  millions  of  square  miles  denuded  of  life  by  the  ice-sheets,  there 
has  yet  been  worked  out  the  best  balance  between  the  vegetative  life 
and  the  soils  and  climatic  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent,  between 
the  herbivorous  animals  and  the  plants  on  which  they  are  dependent, 
and  between  the  carnivorous  animals  and  the  herbivores  on  which 
they  prey,  together  with  all  the  complicated  sub-adjustments  that 
are  involved  in  a  well-adjusted  peopling  of  the  earth. 

To-and-fro  migration. — A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  effects  of 
the  ice  invasions  on  the  life  of  the  glacial  period  in  northern  latitudes 
was  an  enforced  oscillatory  migration  in  latitude.  With  every  advance 
of  the  ice,  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the  affected  region  was  forced 
to  migrate  in  front  of  it,  or  suffer  extinction.  The  arctic  species  inmie- 
diately  adjacent  to  the  ice  border  crowded  upon  the  sub-arctic  fonns 
next  south  of  them,  the  sub-arctic  forms  crow^ded  upon  the  cold-tem- 
perate forms,  and  these  in  turn  upon  the  warm- temperate  types,  and 
so  on.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  limits  of  the  tropical  zones  even 
were  shifted,  and  the  torrid  belt  appreciably  constricted.  With  the 
succeeding  deglaciation  of  the  interglacial  stages,  a  reversed  migration 
followed.  Present  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that  five  or 
six  such  to-and-fro  migrations  were  experienced  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  that  the  southward  and  northward  svAng  of  these  movements 
was  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in  some  cases  perhaps  one  to 
two  thousand  miles.  Some  of  the  interglacial  epochs  saw  a  northward 
extension  of  mild-temperate  forms  greater  than  that  of  to-day,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  interglacial  climates  were  milder  than  the  present, 
and  hence  that  the  ice-sheets  were  at  least  as  much  reduced  as  now. 
There  is  in  this  also  ground  for  the  inference  llva\,  \.\ifc  \iQt\N\'^\\>L  Xx^vRNa^ 
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were  at  least  as  extensively  peopled  by  plants  and  animals  as  the; 
arc  to-day.  This  carries  the  conclusion  that  the  migratory  swing  ij 
these  more  pronounced  cases  was  at  least  2000  miles  in  North  America 
and  more  than  1000  miles  in  Europe.  As  indicated  in  the  physica 
description,  the  geological  evidences  drawn  from  erosion,  weathering, 
and  organic  accumulation  warrant  the  belief  that  the  interglaci&I 
interv^als  were  long  enough  to  permit  a  complete  northern  return, 
and  the  fossil  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  climates  were 
congenial  enough  to  invite  it. 

The  forced  migrations  must,  in  their  nature,  have  been  peculiarly 
effective  in  bringing  to  bear  a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  and  in  call- 
ing into  play  the  full  resources  of  the  plastic  adaptation  of  the  life. 
Forms  previously  specialized  to  meet  local  conditions  were  put  to  a 
most  adverse  test,  for  the  invading  ice  forced  every  form  within  the 
glaciated  area  to  move  on,  while  the  fringing  zones  of  depressed  tem- 
perature encircling  each  ice-sheet,  forced  plant  and  animal  life,  even 
beyond  the  ice  border,  to  seek  new  fields  and  new  relations,  both  phys- 
ical and  organic.  An  incidental  result  of  this  wholesale  migration 
was  an  unwonted  commingling  of  plants  and  animals,  for  every  aj^res- 
sive  form  pushed  forward  in  the  van  of  the  advancing  zone,  and  hence 
came  into  new  organic  environment,  while  every  laggard  form  fell 
behind,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  less  reluctant  migrants. 

Definite  climatic  zones. — From  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  evidence,  it  appears  that  not  only  must  sharply  defined  climatic 
zones  have  surrounded  the  invading  ice-sheets,  but  that  these  must 
have  been  much  more  strongly  distinguished  from  one  another  in 
teiiip(Maturo  than  had  previously  been  the  case  since  the  Permian  times. 
As  I  hose  diverse  zones  were  alternately  pushed  forward  and  \\'ithdra^^'n 
by  the  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice,  every  organism  was  forced 
by  a  special  stress,  either  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  zone,  to  migrate, 
or  to  sufTcu-  extinction. 

CUmatic  adaptations. — Two  or  three  notable  results  appear  to 
have  followed.  Certain  forms  became  more  highly  adapted  to  special 
climatic  zones  than  they  had  been  previously.  It  has  been  remarked 
befon^  that  the  floras  of  the  middle  Tertiary  were  highly  mixed,  judged 
l)y  the  present  climatic  adaptations  of  the  species.  Types  which  we 
now  regard  as  tropical  were  living  in  high  latitudes,  commingled  with 
forms  wlucVi  are  nov^  boteaU     So  also  forms  that  are  now  boreal  were 
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then  living  in  low  latitudes,  with  forms  now  tropical.  The  sifting  influ- 
ences of  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  sharply  differentiated  climatic 
zones,  seem  to  have  sorted  out  the  mixed  assemblage,  or  to  have  forced 
them  into  special  adaptations,  or  both,  so  that  to-day  most  species  are 
confined  to  definite  climatic  zones.  This  was  not  imiversal,  however. 
Certain  forms  seem  to  have  met  the  stress  of  the  times  by  becoming 
adapted  to  various  climatic  conditions.  This  versatility  of  adaptation 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  man,  but  in  this  case  it  is  secured  by 
extraneous  means  not  available  to  the  lower  creatures.  Seasonal 
oscillations  are  met  by  birds  and  certain  other  animals  by  seasonal 
migration.  The  cases  of  versatile  adaptation  are,  however,  quite 
inferior  in  number  to  those  adapted  to  limited  climatic  zones  only. 
Superposition  of  cold  and  warm  faunas  and  floras  in  the  record. — 
The  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  faunas  and  floras  introduced  into  the 
record  exceptional  superpositions  of  faunas  upon  one  another.  The 
succession  was  orderly  but  unusual.  \Miere  a  complete  record  could 
be  made,  as  in  a  depositing  tract  just  outside  the  limit  of  the  invading 
ice,  the  full  series  for  the  advancing  stages  of  an  ice  invasion  should 
embrace  a  succession  of  faunas  and  floras  ranging  from  the  temperate, 
through  cold-temperate  and  sub-arctic,  to  the  extreme  arctic  types, 
while  a  full  record  of  the  retreating  stages  of  the  ice  should  embrace 
the  same  series  reversed.  Such  an  orderly  superposition  should  ideally 
be  repeated  as  often  as  there  were  ice  invasions  of  the  requisite  mag- 
nitude. In  every  interglacial  period,  therefore,  there  should  be  embraced 
ideally  a  series  of  forms  ranging  from  the  arctic  to  the  most  tem- 
perate compatible  with  the  interglacial  conditions,  and  thence  back- 
w^ard  to  the  arctic.  It  is  important  to  observe  this  range  in  interpreting 
the  fossils  of  interglacial  deposits,  for  the  presence  of  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic faunas  and  floras  in  the  lowermost  and  uppermost  portions  of 
an  interglacial  series  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  occurrence  of 
temperate  forms  in  its  middle  part.  Care  in  observing  the  exact  hori- 
zons from  which  fossils  come  is  obviously  required  to  avoid  mingling 
distinct  groups.  It  is  obvious  so  delicate  and  so  changeable  a  record 
would  only  be  perfectly  preserved  under  exceptionally  favorable  con- 
ditions. No  series  having  such  ideal  completeness  has  yet  been  described, 
but  series  embracing  sufficient  representatives  of  cold  and  warm 
climates  are  known  to  justify  this  ideal  conception,  and  to  make  v^ 
the  working  basis  of  observation,  record,  and  ViileT\i\e\.«JC\o\i. 
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Mixing  of  relics. — Not  only  was  such  an  ideal  symmetry  in  the  suc- 
cession of  faunas  and  floras  too  delicate  to  be  often  perfectly  presened, 
but  it  was  easily  subject  to  mutilation  and  mixture.  Relics  which 
were  deposited  in  the  first  stages  of  retreat  were  liable  to  be  washed 
out  by  the  succeeding  drainage  and  conuningled  with  the  deposits 
of  a  later  stage.  So  also,  as  these  interglacial  beds  were  loose  deposits 
and  more  or  less  exposed  at  the  surface,  they  were  subject,  at  vari- 
ous later  times,  to  various  kinds  of  disturbance,  as  by  the  burrowing 
of  animals,  the  overturning  of  trees,  the  filling  of  root-holes,  and  the 
various  incidental  disturbances  wliich  affect  loose  superficial  depo>'it5. 
There  were  also  nonnal  shiftings  of  fluvial  material,  the  reworking 
of  rivor-lH)ttoms  and  terraces,  the  cutting  and  filling  of  gullies,  the 
creeping  and  sliding  on  declivities,  the  inexitable  slope-wash,  and  simi- 
lar surface  disturbances.  Unusual  circumspection  is  therefore  requisite 
in  observing  and  interpreting  the  life  relics  found  in  this  class  of  deposits. 

Real  intermingling  of  northern  and  southern  species. — Besides  the 
post-dcpositional  mixing  of  forms  that  were  originally  separate,  there 
was  undouhtedly  a  true  intermingling  of  northern  and  southern  species 
while  living,  for  the  migrations  could  not  well  keep  even  pace  with 
tho  cliinatic  variations.  Plants  necessarily  fingered  until  the  invadiiii: 
cliiiiatr  (lest roved  them.  The  s])€cies  migrated  by  the  accidental 
transportation  of  their  seeds,  but  the  individual  pla7)ts  had  no  such 
power  of  nii<rration,  and  they,  and  the  offspring  of  such  seed  as  they 
planted  beneath  and  about  them,  remained  until  destroyed.  Under 
these  eonditions,  the  advance  forms  of  each  shifting  zone  must  inevi- 
tably liav(*  overtaken  and  mingled  with  the  fingering  forms  of  the 
adjaec^nt  zone,  and  these  nmst  have  l)een  subject  to  burial  and  fossiliza- 
tion  to<:ether.     This  also  serves  to  perplex  interpretation. 

J.ven  in  (he  ease  of  animal  species  whose  facilities  for  migration 
are  freer,  the  literature  of  the  subject  contains  puzzfing  statements 
of  stran<r(^  associations.  In  the  eaves  of  Britain,  the  refics  of  the  arctic 
musk-ox  are  said  to  be  foimd  closely  associated  with  those  of  the  liippo- 
})otanms;  in  the  caves  of  France,  the  relics  of  the  reindeer  with  those 
of  the  lion;  in  the  caves  of  Belgium,  the  auroch  and  the  Alpine  chamois 
with  the  sub-tropical  hyena. 

Cave  deposits. — A  special  phase  of  record,  and  also  of  the  mixing 
of  reUcs,  is  found  in  the  cave  deposits  of  the  period.  Caves  were  un- 
doubtedly t\\e  tcsotU  ol\^\\dL  ^\\va\^%\\iS\v«'-'^%\^^^rY  and  earlier  periods, 
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but  as  caves  are  rather  transient  features,  subject  to  early  oblitera- 
tion, they  and  their  contents  are  rarely  preserved  in  the  record  of  the 
more  ancient  periods.  Those  which  were  formed  so  late  as  the  Pleis- 
tocene period,  however,  have  frequently  endured,  and  have  become 
the  receptacles  of  valuable  relics.  The  cave  earth  and  the  stalag- 
mite that  accumulated  on  the  bottoms  of  the  caves  enveloped  and 
retained  animal  relics  more  often  than  most  superficial  deposits,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  caves  were  not  only  frequented  by  many 
predaceous  animals,  but  were  the  depository  of  the  inedible  relics  of 
the  prey  these  animals  dragged  into  their  retreats.  So  long  as  the 
bottoms  of  the  caves  were  occupied  by  cave  earth  only,  this  was  liable 
to  be  dug  over  by  the  fossorial  forms  of  the  cave-frequenting  animals, 
and  the  reUcs  of  different  stages  mixed.  When,  however,  the  earth 
was  periodically  covered  by  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  mixture  was  restricted 
to  the  intervening  stages,  and  the  inter-stalagmite  rehcs  recorded  the 
order  of  occupancy  with  measurable  fidelity.  Cave  deposits  are  chiefly 
limited  to  non-glacial  regions,  and  to  those  glaciated  regions  where 
erosion  did  not  cut  them  away  or  the  deep  drift  bury  them  beyond 
reach.  Fissures,  as  well  as  sinks  and  caverns,  occasionally  preserved 
the  reUcs  of  animals  that  fell  or  were  washed  into  them  from  above. 
In  these  cases,  the  order  of  burial  is  usually  subject  to  some  doubt 
owing  to  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  filling;  but  in  some  cases  the 
succession  is  fairly  certain.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  known  order 
of  the  life  succession  is  usually  more  depended  upon  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  several  portions  of  the  deposits,  than  is  the  order  of  the 
deposits  to  fix  the  age  of  the  life. 

Existing  alpine  remnants  of  the  migrations. — Significant  evidence 
of  the  northerly  and  southerly  migrations  of  the  glacial  period  is 
found  recorded  in  the  present  life  of  the  higher  mountains  within 
or  near  the  borders  of  the  once  glaciated  areas.  It  is  obvious  that 
at  the  time  the  ice  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains,  the  only 
life  which  could  occupy  them,  if  any  at  all,  was  of  the  arctic  type. 
As  the  ice  retired  to  the  north,  the  arctic  life  of  the  surrounding  low- 
lands moved  northward  after  it,  and  the  temperate  life  came  on  to 
take  its  place.  Upon  the  mountain  sides  and  smumits,  however,  the 
arctic  Ufe  still  found  congenial  conditions;  but  it  was  compelled  to 
ascend  to  higher  and  higher  altitudes  as  the  warmer  climates  advanced. 
It  was  thus  soon  cut  off  from  the  retreating  areUe  VAvi  ol  N\\<<i\<^^K\axA^^ 
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and  became  at  length  thoroughly  isolated  on  the  upper  zones  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  summits  of  the  higher  peaks,  such  life  still  finds 
suitable  conditions,  and  stands  as  a  living  record  of  the  former  life 
of  the  zone  bordering  the  ice-sheet  and  surrounding  the  mountain 
base.  On  the  heights  of  some  of  the  Appalachians,  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  of  similar  peaks,  arctic  plants,  insects,  and  small  mammals, 
whose  kin  now  live  in  the  arctic  zone,  remain  to  this  day. 

Life  of  the  Interglncial  Stages. 

For  ob\nous  reasons  very  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  glacial 
stages  themselves,  except  as  it  is  inferred  from  fossils  found  in  regions 
outside  the  territory  invaded  by  the  ice.  The  precise  succession  in 
these  regions,  in  America  at  least,  has  not  yet  been  so  closely  correlated 
with  the  several  glacial  stages  as  to  make  conclusions  w^holly  safe. 
The  general  relations  of  life  to  the  adjacent  ice  invasions  are  deter- 
minable; but  as  yet  no  systematic  series  corresponding  in  number 
of  divisions  to  the  glacial  stages  has  been  found  in  orderly  super- 
position, and  bearing  the  physical  connections,  or  the  fossils,  necess&ry 
for  satisfaetorj'  correlation.  The  glacial  waters  were  sterile,  silty, 
and  cold,  and  hence  not  many  fossils  have  been  recovered  from  their 
deposits  at  points  where  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
ice  deposits  as  to  fix  their  time  relations  with  certainty.  It  follows 
that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  fossils  whose  exact  relations  to  the 
ice  invasions  can  be  fixed,  are  those  w^hich  are  found  in  the  inter- 
glacial  hods.  These,  therefore,  possess  the  highest  order  of  value. 
But  cv(^n  here  no  little  circumspection  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  fossils  wore  originally  deposited  contemporaneously  with  the  inter- 
glacial  formations,  and  not  introduced  into  them  from  earUer  deposits 
by  ice  action  or  interglacial  wash. 

The  Toronto  beds. — By  far  the  most  instructive  interglacial  beds 
thus  far  carefully  studied  in  America  are  those  on  the  Don  River  and 
in    the   Scarboro   cliffs,    near   Toronto,    Ontario.^     The   fossil-bearing 

*  ColenKin,  Interglacial  Fossils  from  the  Don  Valley,  Toronto,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XII, 
ISO?,  p]).  S(')-95.  with  references  to  earlier  literature,  including  Hinde's  important 
initial  work ;  also  Glacial  and  Interglacial  Beds  Near  Toronto,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  IX,  1901, 
pp.  2S5  310.  Coleman  and  Penhallow,  Canadian  Pleistocene  Flora  and  Fauna,  Rep. 
Com.  l^rit.  Assoc,  l^radford  Meeting,  1900,  pp.  328-339.  Penhallow,  Notes  on  Ter- 
L  tiary  Plants,  Trans.  Uo>f .  ^oe.  Cvi..,  \^V.  y.,  1004,  pp.  56-76. 
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beds  are  underlain  by  a  sheet  of  bowlder  clay  which  has  not  yet  been 
positively  correlated  with  its  contemporary  sheet  in  the  series  pre- 
viously described.  It  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  of  the  older  drift  sheets.  The  lowan  has  been  suggested,  but  it 
may  perhaps  equally  as  well  be  correlated  with  an  earlier  stage.  This 
basal  sheet  of  till  is  succeeded  by  a  horizon  of  erosion;  and  this,  in 
turn,  by  interglacial  beds  of  stratified  sand  and  clay  reaching  a  maximum 
thickness  of  more  than  150  feet,  the  lower  portion  of  which  constitutes 
the  Don  formation,  and  the  upper  portion,  the  Scarboro  formation. 
Above  the  latter  is  another  horizon  of  erosion,  which,  in  turn,  is  sur- 
mounted by  sheets  of  bowlder  clay  and  assorted  drift,  together  attain- 
ing a  maximum  thickness  of  200  feet,  and  referred  to  the  Wisconsin 
stages. 

Recalling  the  ideal  succession  of  faunas  and  floras  of  a  typical 
interglacial  epoch,  viz.:  (1)  arctic,  (2)  cold-temperate,  (3)  warm- 
temperate,  (4)  cold-temperate,  and  (5)  arctic,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  Toronto  series  the  arctic  and  cold-temperate  faunas,  which 
should  theoretically  have  followed  the  retreat  of  the  earlier  ice,  and 
should  have  been  recorded  in  order  above  the  basal  bowlder  clay, 
have  not  been  identified.  Their  places  are  perhaps  represented  by 
the  erosion  horizon  between  the  basal  bowlder  clay,  and  the  stratified 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Don  formation. 

The  latter  formation  contains  a  warm-climate  fauna  and  flora,  and 
is,  therefore,  assignable  theoretically  to  the  mild  middle  part  of  the 
interglacial  epoch.  Up  to  1900,  the  flora  of  this  stage  had  yielded 
to  the  industry  of  Coleman  and  others  38  species  of  plants  distributed 
through  26  genera,  as  identified  by  Penhallow.  Many  of  these  species 
indicate  a  climate  appreciably  warmer  than  that  of  Toronto  at  present. 
Among  these  are  the  pawpaw,  (Asiminia  triloba)  and  the  osage  orange 
{Maclura  arantiaca),  which  now  flourish  only  in  more  southerly  lati- 
tudes. The  maple,  elm,  ash,  oak,  hickory,  basswood,  etc.,  were  pres- 
ent, suggesting  that  this  region  was  then  forested  with  trees  of  types 
which  now  flourish  typically  farther  south.  The  whole  group,  accord- 
ing to  Penhallow,  implies  about  such  a  climate  as  now  prevails  in  the 
middle  United  States,  in  latitudes  3°  to  5®    farther  south. 

The  fauna  of  this  stage  contains  about  40  species  of  rnoUuskH,  several 
imdetermined  species  of  beetles  and  cyprids,  an  undetennined  fish^ 
and  possibly  a  mammoth  or  mastodon,  and  a  V!\v«>w.    Nxvn^ws^  "^^ 
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mollusks,  11  species  were  unios,  of  which  4  are  now^  living  in  Lake 
Ontario,  3  are  now  living  in  I^ke  Erie,  but  are  not  recorded  from  Lake 
Ontario,  and  4  are  not  known  in  the  St.  Lawrence  waters,  but  are  now 
living  farther  south  in  the  Mississippi  basin. 

All  these  plants  and  animals  had  undoubtedly  been  driven  entirely 
out  of  the  St.  lAwrence  basin  by  the  pre\'ious  ice  invasion.  The  inter- 
glacial  interval  must  therefore  have  been  long  enough  for  a  varied 
fauna,  containing  many  clams  and  other  mollusks,  and  a  complex 
flora  containing  many  forest  trees,  to  migrate  through  at  least  several 
degrees  of  latitude.  This  gives  some  suggestion  of  the  importance 
of  the  interval  marked  by  the  erosion  horizon  below  the  Don  beds. 

Alx)ve  the  warm-climate  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Don  beds,  there 
is  a  cold-climate  fauna  and  flora  in  the  Scarboro  beds,  embracing  U 
species  of  plants  and  78  species  of  animals,  72  of  the  latter  being  beetles. 
This  assemblage  implies  a  cold-temperate  climate  of  about  the  type 
whicli  now  prevails  in  the  region  just  north  of  Lake  Superior,  or  that  of 
southern  Labrador.  The  arctic  fauna  and  flora,  which  should  theo- 
retically have  followed  this  cold-temperate  one,  heralding  the  imme- 
diate approach  of  the  next  glacial  invasion,  is  undiscovered.  It  is 
pr(>l)Jil)ly  unrecorded,  its  time-place  falUng  within  the  long  period  of 
erosion  that  intervened  l)etween  the  deposit  of  the  Scarboro  beds  and 
tho  formation  of  the  overlying  glacial  bowlder  clay. 

Of  tlic  complete  ideal  series  (arctic,  cold-temperate,  wann-tem- 
pcnite.  c()l(l-tenii)eratc,  and  arctic),  the  tliird  and  fourth  are  well 
rc'conlrd,  while  the  rest  are  probably  missing  because  they  fell  within 
the  erosion  intervals.  The  later  of  these  intervals,  judged  by  the 
amount  of  erosion  accomplished,  and  by  the  changes  of  attitude  or 
tlic  ciittintj!;  down  of  the  basin  rim  necessary  to  inaugurate  and  jx?r- 
jH'liiatc  \hv  erosion,  are  such  as  to  indicate  an  interval  as  long  as 
tli(^  wlioU^  post-glacial  epoch.  It  was  therefore  quite  ample  to  account 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  later  or  advancing  arctic  fauna  and 
flora.  The  horizon  of  earli(T  erosion  is  less  well  recorded  physically, 
but  if  it  covers  the  time  of  the  retreating  arctic  and  cold-temj>erate 
faunas  and   floras,   it,   too,   was  doubtless  important. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  record  impUes  a  pronounced  migratory  oscil- 
lation, but  the  full  measure  of  this  oscillation  cannot  at  present  be 
very  closely  approximated.  The  record  merely  shows  that  the  jmw- 
paw,  osage  orange,  and  their  mild-temperate  associates  flourished  in 
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latitude  43®  15'  north,  but  how  much  farther  north  they  extended 
is  only  indefinitely  implied  by  their  apparent  abundance  and  their 
congenial  associations  in  this  latitude.  Penhallow  suggests  an  exten- 
sion 200  miles  farther  to  the  northward.^  The  ice  had  previously 
reached  about  latitude  39°  in  Kentucky,  and  37®  30'  in  Illinois.  How 
much  south  of  the  ice  Umit  the  pawpaw  and  osage  orange  were  driven 
by  the  cold  zone  bordering  the  ice-sheet,  is  at  present  rather  a  matter 
of  theoretical  estimate  than  of  direct  evidence,  and  is  differently  placed 
by  diflferent  students  of  the  subject,  since  at  present  quite  divergent 
views  are  entertained  respecting  the  climatic  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded the  ice-sheets.  The  best  suggestion  drawn  from  the  existing 
evidence  is  found  in  the  southward  migration  of  the  larch  or  tamarac 
(Larix).  At  present,  its  southern  limit  is  not  far  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  pawpaw  and  osage  orange.  It  overlaps  the  former  a  little, 
and  falls  short  of  the  latter.  A  fossil  Larix  has  been  recovered  at 
Dahlonega,  Ga.,  latitude  34®  30',  or  about  480  miles  south  of  its  pres- 
ent limit,  and  300  miles  south  of  the  glacial  margin.  Its  extreme 
southern  migration  is  undetermined,  and  may  not  improbably  be 
appreciably  farther  south.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  northern  limits 
of  the  pawpaw  and  osage  orange  were  forced  as  far  south  as  was  the 
southern  Umit  of  the  larch,  thus  preserving  about  their  present  rela^ 
tions.  This  would  involve  a  total  migration  of  at  least  600  miles,  and 
not  improbably  800  miles  or  more. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  Toronto  beds  belong  to 
existing  species,  while  most  of  the  beetles  belong  to  extinct  species, 
is  highly  suggestive  relative  to  contemporary  differences  in  the  stages 
of  evolution  of  associated  organisms,  and  relative  to  varjnng  rates  of 
evolution.  It  is  in  harmony  with  other  evidence  that  the  insects 
w^ere  still  in  a  state  of  rapid  evolution,  while  the  plants  had  more 
nearly  reached  a  static  stage. 

Other  interglacial  epochs. — In  the  Aftonian  formation  there  is 
evidence  at  many  points  of  an  ample  growth  of  vegetation,  recorded 
in  peat  and  muck  beds,  in  humus-bearing  soils,  and  in  twigs,  linite, 
trunks,  and  even  stumps  of  trees.  No  great  variety  of  Ufe  has,  how- 
ever, as  yet  been  identified;  more,  perhaps,  because  the  l:)eds  arc  not 
fortunately  situated  for  investigation,  than  from  any  probable  dearth 

*  Notes  on  Tertiary  Plants,  loc.   cit,,  p.  C9. 
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of  material.  The  formation  is  but  scantily  accessible  except  as  arti- 
ficially  exposed.  The  wood  found  seems  to  be  largely  coniferous, 
apparently  white  cedar  {Thuya  ocdderUalis).  Sphagnum  moss  has 
been  identified  by  MacBride. 

The  Yarmouth  horizon  between  the  Kansan  and  Illinoian  glacial 
beds  has  yielded  relics  of  the  wood  rabbit  (Lepus  ^ylvaiicus)  and  of 
the  skunk  (Mephitis  mephitica).^  Peat,  containing  twigs,  and  humus- 
bearing  soils  indicate  a  prevalent  vegetation.  To  the  Sangauion 
horizon  has  been  referred  coniferous  wood,  the  common  peat  moss, 
Hypnum  adunciim,  and,  doubtfully,  Elephas  primigenius.  The  Peoria 
horizon  carries  peat  accumulations.  Between  the  two  Wisconsin 
stages  of  glaciation  no  important  organic  accumulations  are  known. 

Marine  life  on  the  more  northerly  coasts. — During  that  stage  of  the 
late  Wisconsin  glaciation  when  the  eskers  of  Maine  were  being  formed, 
and  the  sea-level  stood  higher  than  now  relative  to  the  land  in  that 
part  of  the  coast,  arctic  moUusks  abounded  in  the  shore  waters  and 
were  buried  in  marine  clays  formed  contemporaneously  with  the 
eskers.2  From  these  marine  beds,  Packard  has  identified  above  a 
score  of  inolhisks,  among  which  are  species  of  Saxicava,  Leda,  Astarte, 
YohliGy  3/ya,  and  several  other  genera.  The  species  have  a  northerly 
raiig(*,  and  live  in  waters  that  are  near  the  freezing-point  most  of  the 
y(Mr.  There  have  been  found  also  remains  of  walruses,  seals,  and 
whales. 

In  the  Chaniplain  sulvstage,  the  last  episode  of  the  Pleistocene  or 
the  ojM'ning  e])isode  of  the  Recent  period,  the  arms  of  the  sea  that 
oc(Ui)ied  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain  vallej's  were  peopled 
by  an  anii)le  marine  fauna  of  essentially  the  same  type  as  that  which 
now  lives  about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Some  signs  of  progress  in  nmnbers  and  variety  in  the 
course  of  the  sub-epoch  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  liigher 
beds  are  more  fossiliferous  than  the  lower  one^.  Two  sub-faunas 
have  been  rcTognized,  that  of  the  Leda  clays  below,  and  tliat  of  the 
Saxdcava  sands  above,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear  how  far  this  dis- 
tinction repn^sents  a  prevalent  chronological  succession,  and  how  far 
it  is  but  a  local  adaptation  to  conditions  of  depth  and  bottom.    The 

»McGce,    nth   A.    Rep.    U.   S.  Geol.  Sunr.     Leverett,  Mon.  XXXVIII,  U.  & 
Geol.  8urv.,  p.  42,  1899. 

'Stone,  Mou.  \J.  S.  Oeo\.  ^mtm.,  yXKIV,  1809,  pp.  53-54. 
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marine  life  of  the  cold  northeastern  coast  was,  at  the  cUv^>  of  the  t^l\ain- 
plain,  merging  into  the  existing  fonns,  and  these  wen>  slufting  north, 
ward  into  their  present  habitat. 

Marine  life  on  the  more  southerly  coasts. — Away  tnnn  t)u>  inunt>- 
diate  influences  of  the  ice-sheets,  the  record  of  nmrine  life  dooH  not 
indicate  any  profound  departure  from  the  i)rogrt\ssive  nuHltM'uisntion 
that  had  been  in  progress  through  the  Tertiary  jHTiod,  It  hjw  \hh>\\ 
remarked  by  Dall  that  the  Pleistocene  fauna  on  tlu>  Athmtic  count 
does  not  imply  as  cold  waters  as  did  the  Oligocene  fauna,  aiul  by  Arnold 
that  the  Pleistocene  fauna  of  the  California  coast  d(H\M  not  imply  as 
cool  a  climate  as  does  the  Pliocene  fauna  of  that  cojist.  It  in  to  1)0 
noted,  however,  that  the  known  marine  record  does  not  pn^Humably  cover 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  that  It  in  not 
at  all  certain,  or  perhaps  even  probable,  that  the  portion  n^prc^w^nted 
was  any  one  of  the  glacial  epochs.  When  the  ice  wa«  pUHhliig  into 
the  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  as  in  the  I^atc  WiHconwn  (»poch,  and 
an  arctic  fauna  occupied  that  coast,  it  is  scarcely  probable^  that  a  warm- 
temperate  fauna  lived  on  the  southern  coast;  nor  is  it  probable  that, 
when  all  the  inlets  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  from  Juan  <lo 
Fuca  northward,  were  shedding  icebergs  into  the  Pm'ific,  a  warm- 
temperate  fauna  lived  along  the  California  coast;  but  warm-tem- 
perate faunas  on  those  coasts  are  entirely  consistent  with  such  lnt<tr- 
glacial  climates  as  are  represented  by  the  Don  IkhIm,  and  tlu^y  might 
also  have  been  quite  consistent  with  the  conditions  that  prevail($<l 
just  before  or  just  after  the  glacial  stages.  These  last  fall  within  tluj 
broader  Hmits  of  the  Pleistocene  perifxl,  as  it  is  usually  definexl  in  tluj 
marine  series.  These  limits  probably  do  not  corresfjond  very  eUmaly 
with  the  glacial  limits  which  are  usually  adopted  for  the  land  seriiw, 
wherever  glaciation  prevailed. 

The  Terrestrial  lAJe  of  the  Nonrglacial  Ueffifmn, 

As  previously  indicated,  the  land  life  of  the  rfi^otm  dij^tant  fr/;m 
the  glaciated  areas  cannot  at  present  lie  comelat^'^J  clow^ly  wiUi  i\m 
glacial  and  interg^adal  stages,  ami  must  lie  trrfat/^d  more  gfrfm^raily^ 
One  of  its  most  marked  features?  conmUtd  of  a  fK/rthirrn  group  of  in/li- 
genous  and  Euraaan  origin,  that  apfj^^ars  Uf  hav*-  f/^^'n  /Jrivi'n  far 
south  during  the  stages  of  ice  advanoe,  ar^l  to  have,  (olVi  i^^-ji^  v\\^r  ^iA.x%^V/- 
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iiiR  ice  well  to  the  northward  in  the  intervening  stages  of  d^laciatio 
Wlu'ther  there  was  intennigration  wdth  Eurasia  by  the  northeastern « 
northwestern  routes  during  the  interglacial  intervals,  is  not  positive] 
determined,  but  it  is  not  improbable.  The  great  proboscidians,  tl 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  and  the  bear,  bison,  reindeer,  and  niusk-o] 
wert^  characteristic  members  of  this  group.  With  these,  in  the  niii 
latitudes,  were  mingled  several  types  on  the  verge  of  extinction  i 
North  America,  such  as  the  horse,  tapir,  llania,  and  sabre-tooth  cai 

A  scTond  prominent  feature  was  a  southern  group  consisting  c 
gigantic  sloths,  armadillos,  and  water-hogs,  whose  forebears  ha 
come  fn)m  South  America  when  the  isthmian  route  had  been  opene 
in  the  Pliocene.  There  is  perhaps  room  for  question  whether  thea 
southern  giants  ever  Uved  in  the  mid-latitudes  after  the  first  ice  mva 
sion,  though  remains  referred  to  the  Pleistocene  have  been  found  a 
far  north  as  Pemisylvania  and  Oregon.  If  these  really  fall  withi 
the  glacial  })eriod  proper,  there  must  have  been  a  northern  migratia 
in  some  one  or  more  of  the  mild  interglacial  epochs. 

The  boreal  group. — As  in  the  Pliocene,  the  proboscidians  dominate 
the  fields  anrl  forests  in  mid-latitudes.  A  leading  form  was  th 
inanunoth  (Klcphas  primi^jenius  or  columbi)  w^hich  ranged  from  th 
soutluMii  states  and  Mexico  northward  probably  to  a  fluctuating lin 
iletcriiiiiuMl  by  the  stages  of  glaciation.  In  interglacial  stages,  an' 
at  the  dose  of  the  glacial  j)eriod,  it  seems  to  have  ranged  far  t 
the  north,  for  remains  have  been  found  in  Canada  and  Alaska.  Siberiai 
sjx'cics  which  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  in  underground  ice  oi 
frozen  carili,  show  that  the  mannnoth,  there  at  least,  was  covercc 
with  wool  and  hair  and  was  obviously  adapted  to  a  cold  climate.  I; 
is  not  ini])rol)al)le  that  the  southward  range  to  Mexico  represents  the 
nianinKah's  exceptional  migration  in  front  of  the  ice  invasions  rathei 
than  a  permanent  occupancy  of  such  low  latitudes,  for  the  mam- 
moth  is  said  to  have  been  Hmited  in  its  southerly  range  in  Eurc>i)e. 
The  Kh'j)h(is  survived  the  glacial  period  in  America,  and  its  tusks  juid 
skeletons  are  not  infrequently  found  in  beds  of  peat  and  muck  that 
have  aeeuniulated  in  the  shallow  basins  on  the  surface  of  the  late  \W 
consin  drift,  in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada,  indicating 
its  i)res(^nce  there  some  time  after  the  ice  left  the  countrj*  finally. 

The  mastodon  also  ranged  widely  over  the  Northern  States  and 
into  Canada,  as  \\e\\  ^?>  ?sOv\U\\vard  into  the  Southern  States.    Not 
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improbably  its  range  also  was  shifted  with  the  glacial  movements; 
but  as  it  emigrated  to  South  America  and  crossed  the  tropics,  it  can- 
not Iiave  been  ill-adapted  to  a  warm  climate,  as  perhaps  the  mam- 
moth was.  The  mastodon  likewise  lived  through  the  glacial  period, 
and  is  found  in  post-glacial  deposits  in  middle  latitudes.  Williston 
is  authority  for  the  suggestive  fact  that,  while  mammoths  were  very 


abundant  in  Kansas  and  in  the  open  plains  where  forests  seem  not  to 
have  prevailed  in  Pleistocene  times,  the  mastodon  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  valleys  and  tinilwred  n-gions,  notably  thase 
of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  foot-hills  and  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  mastodon  has  never  l>een  found  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  and  the  mammoth  seldom  in  the  formerly  wooded 
valleys.  This  calls  in  question  the  prevalent  view  that  the  presence 
of  the  mammoth  necessarily  implied  arboreous  vegetation.  Arlwreous 
vegetation,  however,— of  the  minor  type  at  leastj^was  present  as 
far  west  as  Iowa  and  Dakota  in  some  of  the  in.\.eT^at\a!i,\a\.ftvs^iSa. 
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Several  species  of  horses  have  been  found  in  western  beds  refer 
to  the  Pleistocene  period.  A  gigantic  elk  ranged  from  Mississippi 
least  as  far  northeast  as  New  York,  and  in  the  interior  as  far  noi 
as  Kansas.  T\s'o  or  three  species  of  buffaloes  roamed  over  the  ()1 
valley,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf.  The  musk-ox  (Qvibos),  a  thorougl 
arctic  animal,  now  living  on  the  very  borders  of  the  ice-fields,  1 
Ix^en  found  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  as  has  also  t 
reindeer.  A  large  saber-toothed  cat  mingled  its  remains  with  the 
of  Elephas  in  Oklahoma.  The  beaver-like  Casteroides  ohioenm 
known  to  have  ranged  from  Ohio  and  New  York,  south  to  Miss 
sippi.  Bears,  rather  recent  emigrants  from  Eiu^asia,  were  presei 
as  wore  also  wolves,  peccaries,  and  the  vanishing  group  mentiom 
alx)ve. 

The  southern  group. — Over  against  this  assemblage  of  more  or  k 
boreal  forms  that  were  pushed  southward  by  glacial  advances,  the 
was  the  group  of  South  American  immigrants,  the  monster  slotl 
Mcfidtherimri,  Mylodon,  Megalonyx,  and  the  gigantic  armadillo,  67y 
todon,  the  last  covered  by  a  strong  carapace  of  sculptured  ossick 
and  armed  with  a  massive  tail  plated  with  spiked  ossicles.  The  reiiiaij 
of  this  group  have  been  found  chiefly  in  caverns  and  cre\ices,  or  i 
the  muck  and  mire  about  salt  springs,  or  in  fluvial  deposits,  the  pr 
(•is(»  ages  of  wliich  are  difficult  to  fix,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  verj'  finiil 
concluded  that  they  were  present  during  the  glacial  period,  until  the 
HMiiains  are  found  in  interglacial  beds,  or  in  demonstrable  equivaleni 
of  the  glacial  series.  There  is  apparently  nothing,  however,  in  tli 
clinialic  conditions  of  such  an  interglacial  stage  as  that  which  pei 
n lit  ted  pawpaws  and  osagc  oranges  to  flourish  about  Toronto,  to  foi 
bid  their  presence  in  the  most  northerly  ranges  in  which  their  relic 
are  found,  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon.  AMiether  they  could  have  hel< 
their  ground  in  North  America  when  the  ice-sheet  reached  souther 
Ilhnois,  is  more  problematical. 

The  Eur()])ean  Pleistocene  lAje. 

Oscillatory  migrations. — A  complete  agreement  as  to  the  migrj 
tions  of  faunas  and  floras  in  Europe  during  the  glacial  period  is  yet  t 
be  reached,  but  the  data  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  justil 
the  tentative  aUempts  that  have  been  made  to  trace  the  oscillatioi 
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in  detail.  The  following  outline  is  borrowed  essentially  from  the 
writings  of  James  Geikie.^ 

The  earliest  indications  of  an  approaching  ice  age  are  met  with  in 
the  marine  deposits  of  the  late  Pliocene  period.  The  earlier  Pleis- 
tocene life  indicates  genial  climatic  conditions,  but  toward  the  close 
of  this  initial  stage,  marine  forms  adapted  to  mild  temperatures  retreated 
from  the  North  Sea,  while  boreal  types  came  to  occupy  their  place. 
Similar  migrations  affected  regions  farther  south,  and  many  boi'oal 
forms  found  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  land,  like 
changes  took  place,  and  the  luxuriant  flora  and  the  great  manunals 
of  the  Pliocene  retreated  before  the  advancing  glacial  climate. 

During  the  first  glacial  epoch,  a  thoroughly  arctic  fauna  lived  in 
the  North  Sea,  while  during  the  first  recognized  interglacial  epoch 
following,  the  arctic  fauna  retreated  from  the  North  Sea.  On  the 
land,  during  this  interglacial  interval,  a  temperate  flora,  comparable 
to  that  now  existing  in  England,  clothed  the  British  Isles,  while  the 
hippopotamus,  elephant,  deer,  and  other  mammals  invaded  Britain 
by  way  of  the  land  bridge  which  then  connected  it  with  the  conti- 
nent. A  similar  flora  and  fauna  advanced  to  corresponding  latitudes 
on  the  mainland.  A  luxuriant  deciduous  flora  occupied  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps  and  flourished  at  heights  which  it  no  longer  attains.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  interglacial  epoch,  the  temperate  flora  retired,  and  an 
arctic  flora  gradually  took  its  place. 

During  the  second  glacial  epoch,  according  to  Geikie,  the  ice  reached 
its  maximum  extent  in  Europe,  and  arctic-alpine  plants  occupied  the 
low  grounds  of  central  Europe,  while  northern  mammals,  embracing 
the  reindeer,  the  arctic  fox,  and  the  arctic  glutton  reached  the  mountain 
ranges  of  southern  Europe,  and  even  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

During  the  second  interglacial  epoch,  the  arctic-alpine  flora  and 
the  northern  fauna  retreated  over  the  lowlands  of  central  Eurof)e, 
and  were  replaced  by  temperate  and  southern  fomis.  The  plants 
which  then  occupied  northern  Germany  and  central  Russia  imply  a 
milder  climate  than  the  present,  and  the  mammalian  fauna,  which 
included  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant  (Elej)has  antiquuH)^  was  in 
keeping  with  the  flora.  Toward  the  close  of  thiii  interglacial  ejXK'h, 
however,  a  northern  facies  Ijegan  to  be  assumed,  and  as  the  third  gla- 

>The  Great  Ice  Age,  Third  Edition,  pp.  e07-^il5. 
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cial  epoch  came  on,  the  northern  types  were  pressed  well  to  the  south. 
but  not  to  the  extreme  extent  of  the  preccHling  epoch. 

The  (leix>sits  of  the  third  interglacial  ep)och  embrace,  in  some  place? 
temjxTate  marine  faunas,  and  in  others  arctic  forms.  The  luaiii- 
malian  fauna  embraced  the  Irish  deer,  the  horse,  the  manmioth,  and 
the  woollv  rhinoceros.  The  evidence  favors  the  belief  tliat  the  climate 
Ix^came  ameliorated  to  a  degree  congenial  to  a  cool-temperate  fauna, 
but  not  to  a  warm-temperate  or  subtropical  fauna. 

During  the  remaining  epochs,  the  oscillations  were  apparently 
much  less  wide,  ranging  between  cold-temperate  and  sub-arctic  in 
northern  and  middle  Eurojx*;  in  short,  the  to-and-fro  niigratioas  of 
tlu*  lif(»  apjH^ar  to  have  died  away  in  oscillations  of  decreasing  aiiij^b- 
tudc,  corn^sponding  to  the  sul)siding  oscillations  of  the  glacial  stages. 

The  Pleistocene  Life  of  the  Southern  Hemi^jihere. 

Life  in  South  America. — While  the  Pleistocene  life  of  North  America 
and  1  liiropc  ]x)re  a  close  similarity  to  one  another,  that  of  South  America 
had  a  character  quite  its  own.  The  major  fauna  was  composed  of 
two  ixrcat  elements,  (1)  the  gigantic  sloths  and  annadillos,  which  were 
indiircnoiis  to  that  country,  and  (2)  the  descendants  of  the  Pliocene 
Tiiainmals  which  had  migrated  from  North  America.  It  is  possible, 
on  ilie  other  hand,  that  a  portion  of  the  extinct  South  American  faima. 
referred  to  the  Pleistocene,  really  belonged  to  the  late  PHocene.  The 
iiHJiirenous  element  of  the  fauna  was  rendered  remarkable  bv  the  abiin- 
<lcince  and  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  great  extinct  sloths  and 
annadillos.  Among  the  northern  inunigrants  wen*  horses,  niiu^tc- 
dons,  llamas,  tapirs,  wolves,  and  a  large  variety  of  rodents.  Tlie 
giiraniic  eliaraeter  and  seeming  great  abundance  of  the  fauna,  takeu 
a>  a  whole,  and  especially  that  of  the  edentates,  seems  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  repressive  conditions  which  might  reasonably  Ix^  infomJ 
from  the  crowding  of  the  faunas  toward  the  tropics  by  the  advance 
of  the  <:laeial  climates  from  the  higher  latitudes,  and  bj'  its  develop- 
ment on  the  n)(Amtains  and  j)lateaus.  It  might  naturally  Ix?  antici- 
pated that  there  would  result  a  sharp  struggle  for  existence,  attended 
by  the  destruction  of  the  least  adapted  fonns  and  the  numerical  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole.  Just  such  a  reduction  has  taken  place  since,  if  not 
then,  and  \.\\\s  v>ee\\\^  \o  ^vv^  vvome  force  to  the  suggestion   that  the 
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luxuriance  of  tliis  great  fauna  really  antedated  the  congestion  attendant 
on  the  maximum  extension  of  the  iee,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the 
giant  edentates,  which  seems  to  have  followed  their  abundance  some- 
what closely,  was  connected  with  this  extenaon.  If  this  were  true, 
the  fauna  would  be  referred  to  the  Pliocene  and  the  earhesl  stages  of 
the  Pleistocene  and  not  to  the  later  or  true  glacial  Pleistocene. 
Question  as  to  current  reference  is  perhaps  warranted  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  closely  correlating  widely  isolated  fonnations  in  a  tran^- 
tion  period  like  the  Pleistocene. 


Australian  life. — Owing  to  the  isolation  of  Austraha  from  the 
Eurasian  continent,  its  organic  development  followed  lines  of  its  own. 
The  vertebrate  fauna  consisted  exclusively  of  marsupials  and  mono- 
tremes.  In  general,  they  differed  specifically  from  those  now  living, 
and  were  larger,  on  the  whole.  The  subsequent  dwarfing  was  pos- 
mh\y  due  to  the  less  genial  climate  of  the  ice  age,  and  is  perhaps  to 
be  correlated  in  time  as  suggested  above.  Although  the  glaciers  were 
but  slightly  developed  on  the  Australian  mountains,  the  region  doubt- 
less felt  the  effects  of  the  wide-spread  refrigeration  of  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  of  the  aridity  which  seems  to  have  accompanied  some  of 
its  stages. 

Life  in  Africa. — Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  l'leiata<;<i'W5. 
life  of  Africa.    A  moderate  climate  in  the  liOTftv&To.  \OYN\>i^  ?R«,-K>a 
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to  lx»  attested  by  fluvial  accumulations  which  have  yielded  remaic 
of  the  buffalo,  antelope,  aoudad,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  how 
These  appear  to  have  belonged  to  an  early  stage  of  the  Pleistoceiw 
A  later  stage  is  represented  by  moUusks  of  existing  species,  and 
niainnialian  fauna  embracing  the  elephant,  buffalo,  hippopotaniui 
urus,  antelope,  sheep,  camel,  and  horse,  a  group  diflFering  widely  u 
the  main  from  the  present  occupants  of  the  region. 

Man  in  the  Glacial  Period, 

In  America. — Previous  to  the  last  decade  of  the  last  centun'.  no 
small  mass  of  preliistoric  material  of  human  origin  had  been  assembled 
and  somewhat  widely  accepted  as  conclusive  of  man's  presence  in 
America  in  glacial  times.  The  rise  of  a  more  critical  spirit  in  arclia'O 
logic  geology  and  the  application  of  more  rigorous  criteria  have,  how- 
ever, disclosed  weaknesses  both  in  the  obsen'ational  authentication 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  material,  and  all  these  data  have  U-^^n 
calked  into  question,  with  the  result  that  man's  antiquity  in  Anicrica 
is  a  more  open  question  to-day  than  it  was  thought  to  Ix?  fifteen  years 
ago.  While*  the  doubts  raised  bore  in  some  cases  upon  the  human 
origin  of  the  objects,  they  lay  for  the  most  part  against  the  geolosd'^i^ 
relations  assigned  them  and  the  archieologic  interpretations  put  \\\<-^ 
them. 

Trehistoric  human  relics  in  America  range  from  the  nidest  sioL-e 
clii])pings  and  flakings  up  through  various  gradations  to  skillfuilv 
fasiiioned  and  often  polished  handiwork  in  stone,  metal,  bone,  and 
other  inalerial.  The  rehcs  brought  into  question  were  chiefly,  thoup 
not  exclusiv(»ly,  those  of  the  ruder  sort.  Following  European  pnH"- 
ediMit,  the  earlier  students  classed  the  rougher  artefacs  ^  as  \^\'^ 
Uthic,  and  inter])reted  them  as  indicating  the  presence  of  Paleolithic 
man  and  of  the  Paleolithic  or  Old  Stone  age  in  America.  The  totcr 
t\'i>liione(l  artefacs  were  classed  as  neolitliic,  wdth  corresjxjnding  reft^r* 
'i.'c  to  the  Neolithic  or  New-   Stone  age.     Some   investigators  vcn* 

*  'V\\v.  term  "  artcfar  "  has  l»ccn  coined  to  designate,  in  a  non-oommittal  wit 
any  nhjoci  that  lias  l>oon  fasliionod  by  man.  in  any  way  or  for  any  punx>se,  or  in-'i* 
dentally  without  purpose.  It  indude.s  stone  cliips,  broken  and  rejected  materudi 
ami  xarious  forms  of  by-products,  as  well  as  implements,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc 
Its  s]K'ciivl  fvnictiou  is  to  avoid  the  infelicity  of  using  the  wonls  implement,  weapott 
etc.,  for  obiect:*  x.\\oX  m^-^  tvcv^t  \wc<i  Vte^w  >as«S.,  w  ^vea  intended  for  use. 
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properly  regard  "paleolithic"  and  "neolithic"  merely  as  stages  of  early 
art,  and  not  as  chronological  "ages,"  or  geologic  divisions,  but  the 
terms  have  been  much  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  relics  interpreted  as  paleoliths  consist  chiefly  of  rudely  chipped 
pieces  of  flint,  chert,  quartz,  or  quartzite  (Rg.  567).  With  these  are 
associated  other  products  of  early  art.  The  neoliths  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  stone  artefacs,  which  may  be  briefly  tj'pified  for  our  purpose 
by  the  familiar  well-chipped  arrow-points,  spear-heads,  knives,  and 
scrapers  of  fiint  or  quartz,  and  by  the  ground  and  polished  axes,  chisels, 
pestles,  mortars,  and   other    implements  of  greenstone    and  similar 


FiQ.  667. — At  the  left,  a  typical  paleolith  from  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  England, 
seen  on  the  face  and  edge.  At  the  right,  a  bom  pin  or  bodkin,  a  broken  needle, 
and  a  barbed  harpoon  nead,  also  from  Kent's  Cavern.     (After  Evana.) 

tough  or  workable  rock.  The  ruder  class  were  contidentiy  inter- 
preted as  the  work  of  an  earlier  and  less  cultured  people,  while  the 
better  class  were  known  to  have  been  the  customary  implements 
and  weapons  of  the  natives  of  the  continent  when  first  invaded  by 
Europeans.  Stone  hammers  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  ancient 
copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  thus  the  use  of  stone 
and  of  copper  implements  is  shown  to  have  been  contemporaneous;  but 
this  was  long  after  the  retreat  of  the  last  ice-sheet,  and  does  not  espe- 
cially concern  us  here,  except  as  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  contem- 
poraneity of  different  fonns  of  art.  It  is  helpful  also  to  note  tliat 
the  phase  of  the  stone  art  designated  neolithic  was  dominant  on  the 
continent  until  very  recent  times,  and  is  scarceXv  "^eV  c?.\jffiic'i.,  mA  -^^ftSLV 
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it  was  thas  conteniporanoous  with  the  "  Iron  age 
overlapiHil  the  "  Bronze  age." 

Tilt'  chipf  points  brought  into  question  by  th 
of  rt'ccnt  years  were  (1)  the  reference  of  the  r 
of  art  more  ]>rinutivc  tlian  that  of  the  Indian 
iimi  ['!)  the  reference  of  the  gravels  and  othe 
in  which  tliey  were  found  to  tlie  glacial  peril 

liy  11  wries  of  notable  investigations  relativ 
n'liHii'd  tlip  finn  conviction  that  the  early  inhs 
like  ilie  later  Indians,  resorted  liabitually  to  g 
emps  (if  appnipriate  rock  to  procure  the  raw  i 
arlefai-s,  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  test 
material  on  the  ground,  lea\'ing  the  chippinga 
rial  seattereil  al)OUt.  This  preliniinaiy  work 
d(ini-  wluiUy  by  rougli  percussion  with  cobbles  a 
uf  litoiif  picked  up  on  the  ground  and  used  as  hi 
out  liakis  and  other  half-sliajx'd  fonus  that  proi 
eriy.  were  usually  taken  to  other  sites  for  the 
lialt'-wmkcil  njalerial  seems  often  to  have  bee 
arni  \u  have  been  material  of  trade.  The  nioi 
Murk  ul'  lirial  shaping  was  apparently  done  more 
iT(|iiirril,  al  llu'ir  dwelling  .-iites  or  other  com 
JiaM'  I'lTi]  ilniic  by  skillfully  apj)lied  pressure  i 
siou.  All  e\ainple  of  the  irfust^  dejjosits  on  I 
bliilT  i'roiii  whicii  the  iiialerial  was  taken  is  s 
H'lii-tivl  MTirs  of  rejects,  showing  progressive  ; 
^lll^v.ll  in  V'vz.  ."rfiH.  A  full  series  of  the  stages  o 
inlerprcicfl,  is  shown  in  ]''ig.  r)70. 

\'.\-  virlur  of  this  .-ieparation  of  the  process 
two  p;irls.  ilicre  arose  a  geographic  separation  ( 
of  i!ii|ii>itaiice  iu  inler]»relali{in.  The  rude  failun 
wiih  (he  i>xii'nL[wirizeil  hammer-stones,  cores,  fla. 
M'aiurrd  :ibi)ul  the  sites  of  the  raw  material, 
ini|iliitniiis  were  liable  to  become  fossilized,  as 

'  lliiliik-,  W.  H..  A  Sioiie  IiLiplomcnt  Workshop,  Am 
Is'.'lt.  |i|i,  I  :!ii;  Ki'vicwof  tlic  K\iiiciirt'  iMulivcto  Aurifero 
.Sriiiili  \W\'\.  U«M,  v\i-  AIT-IT'2'  Stone  Implements  ot 
TiJt;«iHor,  .\iitt.  UcpV.  Uviwu.v\o^  t.'0n„\'*'Si-'i=»..W-"*--\-^'2- 
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dwelling  sites,  or  wherever,  in  the  course  of  their  use,  they  were  lost, 
broken,  or  thrown  aside.    In  the  light  of  this  definite  separation,  it 


is  not  difficult  to  see  how  tlic  .si[iiilttuik>  of  two  stages  of  art,  of  quite 
different  aspects  and  geographically  dissociated,  arose,  and  how  easily 
they  might  be  misinterpreted. 
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The  most  available  sites  for  finding  suitable  raw  material  in  a  con- 
V(»ni(»nt  form  were  the  riv(»r  gravels  and  the  terrace  formations.  Tliis 
was  (»siH'('ially  true  in  ami  about  the  glaciated  n*g;ions  where  vallfv 
trains  of  glacial  gravels  UhI  away  from  the  ice-fields.  In  these  wrn* 
usually  much  (juartz,  flint,  chert,  and  other  available  rock,  in  the  cori- 
v(»uiiMit  form  of  jK^bbles,  cobbles,  and  l^owlderets.  This  material  h.ul 
be(Mi  sclectcMl,  as  it  were,  and  brought  to  workable  sizes  by  the  onit^al 
of  glacial  w(»ar  and  wash. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  rude  artefacs  in  question  have  Ixhh 
chiefly  found  in  such  gravels.  Gravels  derived  from  chert -bearing 
linu^stont^  or  quartz-bearing  rock  are  also  fruitful  sources.  In  otluT 
words,  there  is  a  corn\^i)ondence  between  the  distribution  of  the  nuKT 
artefiics.  and  that  of  the  raw  material.  The  distribution  of  the  finislu-*! 
artefacs  is  much  wider  and  more  varied,  and  hence  more  consist<ir. 
witli  the  probable  distribution  of  their  ust»,  and  their  liability  to  In* 
lost.  Then*  is  a  special  infelicity  in  supix)sing  that  gn'at  nuiulH-rs 
of  iinplciiuMits  would  be  lost  in  glacial  rivers  during  actual  glacial 
staf^cs.  for  the  waters  of  th(*sc»  rivers  must  have  lxH»n  cold,  silty.  aihl 
barren  of  organic  matter,  as  they  came  from  the  glacial  mill  under 
tlie  icr-fields.  They  must  have  been  among  the  most  uninviting  '>i 
all  streams  for  hunting  and  fishing.  But  at  later  stages,  when  the 
climate  was  milder  and  the  streams  wanner  and  clearer,  and  when 
the  adjacent  country  was  filled  with  food  and  game,  and  when  also 
the  glacial  gravels  were  undergoing  readjustment  and  degradation, 
and  were  being  exposc^d  in  the  bluffs  and  stream  beds,  these  streaiiis 
must  have  furnisluMl  excellent  and  convenient  grounds  for  finding 
raw  material  for  niaking  stone  hnplements. 

The  distinct  recognition  of  the  two  stages  in  the  manufacture  of 
tlu^  well  known  arrow-points,  spear-heads,  knives,  etc.,  used  by  the 
kn(»wn  al)origin(\^  of  the  country,  and  the  strong  evidence  that  mul- 
tiiudo  of  the  ruder  forms  foimd  in  the  river  gravels  were  products 
of  ihr  iirst  stages  uf  such  manufacture,  naturally  raised  the  question 
whetiier  there  are  any  true  paleohthic  artefacs  in  North  America. 
The  dilliculties  of  (Uscriniinating  between  "paleoUtlis"  and  "rejects," 
if  in(l(M'd  they  can  ))e  discriminated,  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  571,  one  of 
the  chii^iK'd  l)lad(\<  of  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  typical  '*  paleoUth," 
while  the  other  forms  are  "rejects."  Whether  tliis  close  resemblance 
be  regarded  a^s  merely  siuiilitude  or  as  actual  identity,  it  is  obrious 
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that  a  special  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  geological  evidences,  and 
that  they  must  be  essentially  decisive  in  themselves. 


Fia.  57I.^A  group  of  figures  ot  chippcd-stone  artefaes,  one  ot  whieh  lias  been  reganled 
saa  typical  paleolithic  implement,  front  and  side  view,  wliijo  Ihc  rcKt  uc re  obtained, 
in  three  caseH,  from  modern  flint-NliopH  of  the  region  in  which  the  Huppooed  pajco- 
lith  van  found,  while  the  fourth  was  traceable  directly  to  the  same  shops.  The 
discriminatioQ  between  the  paleolith  and  the  rejects  is  left  to  the  reader. 
(Holmes.) 

It  has  been  found  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  artefact  in  the 
valley  gravels  are  buried  in  the  superficial  potUoT\?,,  ot  \n.  V^\i&  ■^o^^. 
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or  in  secondan'  deposits,  many  of  which  are  comparatively  receni 
Of  the  less  ?niperficial  finds,  many  have  lieen  shown  to  lx»  causes  of  second 
ary  l)urial  by  natural  means.    The  usual  modes  followed  by  stream 


Fig.  572. — A  g:ravel  bluff  formed  by  the  underMiutting  of  the  adjacent  ri\tr. 

(After  Holmes.) 

in  cutting  down  their  channels  in  valley  gravels  are  pecuUarly  wrfl 
suitetl  to  bury  sui)erficial  material  to  very  considoral)le  depths,  for 
in  their  meanderings  they  cut  into  the  bordering  terraces  or  uplands 


— •*•-..  - ^c^iTfV?:? 


Z 


I'k;.  57:?. — Tlie  same  at  an  early  stxige  of  talus  formation. 

at  intrrvals  and  develop  steep  bluffs.  When  the  meanders  shift, 
as  ili(  V  arc  sure  to  do,  the  bluffs  inevitably  grade  down  to  a  sIojh'  i»y 
the  fallin<!:,  or  sliding,  or  wasliing  of  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  illur 


V\r,.  571. — Tlio  same  at  a  late  stapc  of  jijradation,  when  the  sIojk*  has  l)ecome 

nearly  stable. 

t rated  in  Tigs.  0/2-574.  What  was  in  the  top  portion  naturally 
b(H'()iii(\<  i)art  of  the  base  of  the  talus,  and  is  deeplj-  buried.  Similar 
S(X*oudavy  \>\\na\^  V^^  -^^q^  vcv  n^\\o\3&  kinds  of  loose  material,  incluJ- 
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ing  loess  and  fluvial  deposits  of  all  sorts.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
is  a  prevailing  habit,  and  not  an  exceptional  mode  of  action. 

While  lateral  action  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  burial  of  artefacs  and  other  superficial  material,  other 
systematic  methods  are  recognized.^  One  of  the  more  important  arises 
fiom  the  scour-and-fiU  of  streams  when  they  run  on  beds  of  gravel, 
sand,  silt,  or  other  loose  material.  The  irregularities  of  a  stream's 
flow,  particularly  the  swirls  and  rolls  developed  by  its  meanders,  give 
rise  to  shallows  and  deeps,  and  constantly  shift  them  so  that  in  time 
they  cover  nearly,  or  quite,  the  whole  of  the  bottoms  occupied  by 
the  stream.  Similar  action  is  to  be  assigned  to  all  stages  in  the  past 
history  of  the  stream,  and,  hence,  any  article  found  in  an  abandoned 
terrace  may  as  well  be  assigned  to  scour-and-fill  just  before  the  stream 
abandoned  it,  as  to  any  earlier  period.  A  valley  train,  heading  at  the 
ice-edge  and  hence  usually  called  glacial  without  hesitation,  is  sub- 
ject to  this  re-working  process  as  long  as  the  stream  flows  over  it.  The 
depth  of  re- working  is  readily  measured  by  the  depths  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  streams  below  their  flood-plains,  for  it  is  known  that  these 
deeper  parts  are  filled  before  the  river  bottoms  become  flood-plains 
or  terraces.  The  depths  thus  re-worked  very  commonly  range  from 
one  to  three  score  feet  for  small  rivers,  and  up  to  five  or  six  score  for 
large  streams  (Vol.  I,  p.  195),  and  in  some  cases,  reach  even  threo 
and  four  hundred  feet.  In  view  of  this,  no  relic  found  in  fluvial  mate- 
rial can,  with  fidl  safety,  he  referred  to  an  age  older  than  the  last  stages 
at  which  the  stream  flowed  over  its  surface. 

Almost  none  of  the  glacial  gravel  trains  were  at  once  abandoned 
by  their  streams,  except  in  certain  portions  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  ice-border;  indeed  most  of  the  glacial  gravel  trains  were  built  up 
in  their  lower  stretches  for  some  time  after  the  glacial  feeding  stopped. 
This  was  done  by  the  transfer  of  material  from  the  high-gradient  por- 
tions near  the  ice-edge,  to  portions  of  lower  gradient  below,  a.s  an  incNi- 
table  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  clearer  waters  for  the  over- 
burdened glacial  waters.  There  is  then  very  little  assurance  that 
an  implement,  even  if  found  deep  in  a  glacial  gravel  train,  was  buried 
while  the  ice  was  present,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  unshifted  portions 
immediately  at  the  ice-edge,  and  the  topography  and  relations  give 

*  Criteria  requisite  for  the  reference  of  relics  to  a  glacial  age.  Jour,  of  Geol.,  VoL  X.1^ 
1903.  pp.  G4-86.     Some  methods  not  mentioned  iu  this  ^otV  «lt^  \\v^x^  ^ve^i'v^ssfci^ 
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full  assurance  that  the  particular  portion  involved  was  not  shifted.  Because 
of  this  fundamental  difficulty,  and  of  the  great  liability  to  niisinter 
pret  the  secondary  burials  previously  described,  and  because  of  soitm 
other  contingencies  we  cannot  here  discuss,^  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  out  a  good  case  of  proof  of  contemporaneity  with  an  ice  stage 
from  relics  found  in  river  gravels,  unless  the  inherent  evidences  con 
nected  with  the  relics  themselves  are  altogether  convincing. 

All  surface  formations,  however  perfect  their  integrity  in  othei 
particulars,  are  subject  to  surface  disturbances,  and  to  the  intnisiot 
of  vsurface  objects,  through  (1)  the  overturning  of  trees,  (2)  the  i^ne- 
tration  of  roots,  their  sul>sequent  decay,  and  the  filling  of  the  root- 
holes.  (3)  the  burrows  of  animals,  (4)  earth-cracks  developed  bj 
drouth,  and  various  other  incidental  agencies.  Wind-blown  dust  and 
sand  also  bury  surface  objects.  All  loose  formations,  glacial  or  other- 
wis(\  arc  subject  to  secondary  modifications  in  these  and  other  ways, 
to  degrees  and  extents  only  appreciated  by  special  students  of  such 
phenomena. 

There  is  a  rather  important  class  of  recomix)sed  formations  niadc 
by  the  shifting  or  rehandling  (by  eolian,  plmial,  fluvial,  slumping 
and  oilier  processes)  of  drift,  loess,  or  alluvium,  which  so  closely  siiiiu- 
lates  tlic  original  formations  of  like  class  as  to  deceive  geologists  of  nc 
little  ex|»eriencr.  Some  of  the  supposed  evidences  of  man's  antiquitj 
that  stMMii.  on  their  faces,  to  be  strongest,  are  but  cases  of  burial  IxMieatl: 
sur'h  rccoinposed  formations  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Occiisioiial 
burials  of  relics  to  depths  of  many  feet  may,  therefon*,  carry  little 
woi.irlit. 

Sources  of  good  evidence. — There  are  two  classes  of  formations  in 
which  good  evidences  of  glacial  man,  if  there  was  such  man  in  America, 
are  to  be  sought,  viz.,  (1)  in  undisturbed  till-sheets  l)elow  horizons 
afTected  ))y  surface  intrusion,  and  (2)  in  interglacial  l:)eds,  where  oyer- 
lain  by  till  and  i)rotected  from  all  assignable  sources  of  subsequent 
intermixture.  Roth  these  classes  of  beds  have  yielded  fossils  of  other 
J'oriiis  of  life,  and  these  alone  have  been  seriously  considered  in  the 
usual  stU(li(*s  of  the  life  of  the  glacial  and  interglacial  stages.  TheM* 
IkmIs  haye  not  vet  yiehknl  human  relics  in  America,  but  th(*y  shouM 
«lo  so  in  tini(\  if  man  was  a  member  of  the  faunas  of  glacial  or  inter- 
glacial times. 

»  Jovir.  oC  (leol.,  XI,  1903,  pp.  74-75. 
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In  Europe,  cave  deposits  have  aflforded  a  very  important  part  of 
the  evidence  of  man's  antiquity,  by  showing  that  he  was  contem- 
poraneous with  a  considerable  number  of  animals  that  have  become 
extinct,  and  by  inherent  evidences  of  age.  In  America  the  evidence 
of  the  caves  is  thus  far  essentially  negative  in  this  respect,  the 
relics  of  man  in  caves  being  associated  with  the  li\ing  fauna,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions.  The  mammoth  and  masto- 
don, as  already  noted,  lived  after  the  last  known  glacial  stage,  and 
very  likely  some  other  extinct  animals  did,  so  that  an  argument  from 
association  wth  extinct  animals  comes  to  have  force  only  when  the 
relics  of  man  are  associated  with  a  large  number  of  extinct  animals 
which  carry  evidences,  or  at  least  the  presumption,  of  having  died  out 
before  the  last  glacial  stage.  In  the  American  caves  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  the  depth  or  method  of  burial  to  imply  great  age. 

When  the  weakness  of  the  cave  evidence  is  joined  to  that  of  the 
gravels  and  other  loose  deposits,  and  to  the  absence  of  authentic  evi- 
dence from  the  glacial  tills  and  the  interglacial  deposits  whence  the 
higher  order  of  evidence  is  chiefly  to  be  derived,  presumption  seems 
to  lean  to  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  an  attitude  of  sus- 
pended judgment  seems  to  be  required.  Proof  of  the  negative  prop- 
osition that  man  was  not  in  America  during  the  glacial  period  is 
not  to  be  expected.  His  absence  may  in  time  come  to  be  assumed, 
if  good  evidence  of  his  presence  shall  not  be  forthcoming  after  due 
investigation  imder  the  more  critical  methods  which  the  case  requires 
and  is  sure  to  receive. 

In  Europe. — The  question  of  man's  presence  in  Europe  during 
the  glacial  period  is  altogether  independent  of  the  American  problem. 
The  balance  of  evidence  is  wliolly  in  favor  of  the  eastern  continent 
as  the  place  of  man's  origin,  and  hence  the  dates  of  his  migration  to 
America,  and  of  his  appearance  in  Europe,  respectively,  are  as  inde- 
pendent as  are  the  respective  dates  at  which  the  Aryans  entered  the 
two  regions.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  European  data  might 
well  be  subjected  to  more  severe  criteria,  both  archa^ologic  and  geologic, 
and  that  some  at  least  of  the  data  from  the  gravels  and  other  loose 
formations  would  be  found  to  have  but  Uttle  value.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  important  differences  between  the  European  and  the  i\meri- 
can  data.  The  European  are  greatly  superior  in  the  n\as&  c^l  \csai<fc- 
rial  gathered  directly  by  geologists  and  aTcWo\o^^V&,  xrcA^t  ^^-v^^- 
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tioii!'  of  fatisfaetorj-  scientific  coutrol.  The 
mt'iiis  to  have  no  strict  counterpart  in  An 
are  numerous  caves  in  which  the  relics  of  : 
of  ituiiy  extinct  animals,  have  been  scctirel 
staliiEinitc.  Wliile  the  ages  of  t!ie  :*talaginit< 
fixei!  with  certainty,  or  well  correlated  witJ 
)>ear  iiihcn-iit  pviilcnee  of  coasiderable  anti< 

The  iissociation  of  man  with  extinct  ai 
that  iiiJiV  mean  the  extension  of  man's  prescnc 
siDii  of  ilie  animals'  im'senoe  fonvard,  and  i' 
lom  research  has  not  yet  furnislied  a  final  k 
the  larfiiT  tlie  nunilter  of  animal  types  not  1 
side  the  last  (glacial  stape  whose  remains  are 
relics,  the  stronfier  the  presumption  of  man's 
of  the  j:liicial  i>erioil.  From  this  point  of 
seems  to  lie  sti-onj:,  while  the  American  is 

There  is  one  furllier  feature  in  the  Europ 
sufTjrest ive.  Two  climatic  classes  of  animaU 
Imiiiaii  itHcs.  according  to  various  Kurope. 
and  a  siilMnipienl.  liesides  these,  there  ar 
teriiperale  jisimvI,  but  these  do  not  carry  ec 
siilian'lic  side,  there  were  mndwrs,  manini 
iiri'tii'  frhuiiHis,  musk-oxen,  and  other  boreal  : 
^idi-.  iliere  were  lions,  leopards,  hipix>pota 
ilijiiEicrin-i's.  and  other  African  tyiws.  TIic 
iiiirrpreicd  hy  .lames  (Jeikie  and  others,  imp 
iihv:niy  skrii'hcd  as  characleristie  of  the 
criiuiiii  !>!■  piisilively  afhriiKHl  that  there  wei 
(if  a  -iiiiilar  kind  after  the  ice  inviujions  eea 
sHoni:  pn-ii[iipii(in  iliat  thosi'  implietl  by  tlv 
iv.n  iiliiiiii-al  wiih  some  (if  the  recofniize 
llii'  i;!ai-ial  jiiTiod.     This  presumplion  connei 

Till'  lilies  thus  associated  with  extinct  ai 
I'l  iialr'oliihir  man,  ami  to  a  primitive  sta^ 
briTi   iniiT]ir('(rd   ratlier  l>v  the  crudeness  o 


^ 


■i.iei 


es  of  a  liiglKT  order  of  , 
the  rude  stone  artefacs 
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interpreted  as  the  incidental  products  of  preliminarj'  processes  in  the 
production  of  a  higher  class  of  stone  art, — an  interpretation  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  adjudicated,  as  yet,  in  Europe, — 


TiQ.  575. — Hitching  of  reindeer  on  a  slab  of  slate,  from  the  bone  rave  of  \jm  Eyziea, 
DordogDe,  France  (}  size).  Tlie  next  ligiire  is  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
fllab.    (From  a  photograph,  Prcstwich's  Geology.) 


YiQ.  576. — Sketch  of  an  aurochs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slab  of  slate  showing 
the  reindeer  above.  TheBe  skelches  may  be  instructively  compared  with  the 
similar  work  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians. 

a  more  favorable  judgniont  of  the  art  of  these  ancient  peoples  would 
appear  to  be  required  by  the  other  classes  of  relics  found.  Tliere 
were  associated  with  the  stone  artefacs,  implements  of  bone,  sucli  as 
needles  vn\\y  perforated  heads,  awls  or   bodkins,  harpoons  Qt  ^^^ix?. 
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wth  barbs,  etc.,  implying  some  advance  in  art;  there  were  canine 
that  show  not  a  little  skill,  and  drawings  in  which  the  elements  «: 
perspective  and  shading,  as  well  as  skill  in  delineation,  are  indicate 
(Figs.  575  and  576).  These  seem  to  imply  a  higher  stage  of  art  develop 
nient  than  is  obviously  consistent  with  a  limitation  in  the  use  of  ston 
to  the  verj'  crude  forms  called  paleolithic.  However  this  may  \)c 
present  evidence  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  most  Kuropcai 
archaological  geologists,  that  man  was  present  in  southern  and  centra 
Eurojx?  during  the  later  part  of  the  glacial  period. 

Other  references  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  man:  Abbott,  G.  C,  Primitivp  In 
dustrv,  PcalK)dy  Acad.  Sci.  Salem,  1881;  A  recent  find  in  the  Trenton  CiniveN 
Pnx/liost.  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  96-104,  1884;  On  the  antiquity  n 
man  in  valley  of  Delaware,  Proc.  Bost.  ooc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  424- 
42(),  1SS8;  the  Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey,  Smiths.  Rept.  1875,  and  Pop.  S^i 
Monthly,  IVc,  1889;  Primitive  industry,  10th  Ann.  Rept.  of  Peabody  Museum 
p.  41.  '  lial)bitt,  F.  E.,  Vestiges  of  glacial  man  in  Minnesota,  Am.  Nat.,  V^l 
XVHI,  pp.  594-()05,  697-706,  1884.  Becker,  G.  F.,  Antiquities  from  undei 
Tuolumn*^  Table  Mountain  in  Cal.,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  189.  Blake 
^V.  P.,  The  Pli()(vne  skull  of  California  and  the  stone  implements  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, Jour,  of  (ieol.,  Vol.  VIII,  1899,  p.  631.  Calvin,  S.,  Lansing  Man,  Jour, 
of  (ieol.,  Vol.  X,  i)p.  74.")  et  seq.  Chamljerlin,  T.  C,  Lansing  Man,  Jour,  of  GeoL, 
Vol.  X,  pp.  74.")  et  seq.  (leikie,  James,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  pp.  616-690:  al?«r 
Prehistoric  luiroix*,  pp.  i)i\H  et  s<h|.  CJilbert,  CJ.  K.,  On  a  prehistoric  hrfirtli 
under  (^untiMiiarv  deposits  in  western  New  York,  Sci.  Am.  Supp..  Vol.  XXlll 
pp.  0J-M-9J22,  1SS7.  Lyell,  Sir  Charles.  Antiquity  of  man.  McGee,  W  J.  Th« 
<;(M)l()i:v  and  ArchiPologv  of  California:  Abstract,  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  %■ 
I'JC):  S(  i.,  now  sct.,  V()1.*^IX,  pp.  104-105;  Sci.  Am.  Suppl.,  Vol.  XLVII.  p.  V.m^ 
ls«M).  Salisi)ury,  H.  I).,  Lansing  Man,  Jour,  of  Cieol.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  74.>  et  se<j.:  <>: 
<>riirin  and  ajrc  of  the  reHc-l>earing  Siuid  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sci.,  new*  ser.,  Vol.  VI 
y\K  \)77  \^^\,  1S97.  Skertchly.  S.  H.  J.,  On  the  occurrence  of  stone  mortars  in  th' 
ancient  river  jrravcls  of  Hutte  Co.,  Cahfornia,  Jour.  Anth.  Inst..  May,  18S8.  South 
ail.  lie(  (Mit  origin  of  Man,  p.  r>02:  Upham,  Warren,  Geology  of  <iei>osits  containing: 
«u])po.s'd  vestiges  of  man  in  Minnesota;  Lansine  Man,  Science,  Vol.  XVI,  {^p.  3.>H' 
Am.  (ieol.,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  13;5-loO,    and  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  25-34.     Whitntv, 


s<r.  \n\,  XVI,  PI).  !<)')-<).  WinchoU,  N.  H.,  Lansing  Man,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of 
Am.,  \n\.  XI\',  pp.  2r)-34,  and  13;^-ir)2;  Am.  Geol.,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  ISlV-m: 
al^..  \'nl.  XXXI,  pp.  263-308.  Wright,  G.  F.,  The  glacial  phenomena  of  North 
Anierici  relative  to  the  anti(iuitv  of  man  in  the  Delaware  vallev,  Bull.  Essjcx 
Inst.,  \'ol.  XIII,  pp.  ().")-73,  1882;  Prcglacial  man  in  Ohio,  Ohio  Arch,  and  Hbt. 
(iuart.,  Dee.  18S7;  The  Ice  Ago  in  Xorth  America  and  its  bearings  upon  thi' 
anti^iuity  of  man,  ])p.  50<)-.571;  Remarks  on  the  nature  and  history  of  deposits 
in  which  a  ehii)|K'd  implement  was  found  in  Jackson  Co.,  Ind.,  Proc.  Bost.  ^^'• 
Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  151,  1889;  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,  pp.  243-307; 
Recent  discoveries  concerning  the  ndation  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  North  America 
to  the  antiquity  of  man,  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  Rept.  for  1891,  pp.  647-649, 1S92. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  HUMAN  OR   PRESENT  PERIOD. 

The  end  of  the  Glacial  period, — The  termination  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene or  Glacial  period  is  usually  placed  at  the  time  when  the  ice-sheets 
disappeared  from  the  lowlands  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Notwithstanding  this  conventional  usage,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  ice-sheets  had  not  then  completely  disappeared,  and 
have  not  even  now,  for  about  10%  of  the  recently  glaciated  area  of 
North  America  is  still  buried  in  ice.  This  lies  chiefly  in  Greenland, 
the  most  central  and  northerly  of  the  areas  of  glacial  radiation  in  the 
permanent  low-pressure  area  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  subordinately 
in  Alaska,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  pennanent  North  Pacific 
"low."  These  lingering  residues  of  the  last  Glacial  epoch  signalize  the 
fact  that  a  complete  emergence  from  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Glacial  period  has  not  been  reached. 

If  the  speculative  conception  that  the  deep-sea  circulation  was 
actuated  by  evaporation  in  the  low  latitudes  during  most  of  the  geo- 
logical periods,  and  that  tliis  circulation  was  reversed  by  low  polar 
temperatures  in  the  glacial  periods  only,  be  true,  the  reversal  in  this 
drciilation,  when  it  shall  take  place,  vn]l  constitute  the  really  radical 
limit  of  the  Glacial  period;  for  when  dense,  warm,  saline  waters  shall 
occupy  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  emerge  in  the  high  latitudes, 
^ving  them  mild  climates,  glacial  conditions  will  have  disappeared 
most  effectually,  and  typical  warm  uniform  climates,  such  as  affected 
most  geological  periods,  will  have  returned.  This  is,  of  course,  hypo- 
thetical, and  has  its  chief  value  perhaps  in  loosening  the  hold  of  our 
too-fixed  presumption  that  the  present  atmospheric  and  oceanic  con- 
ditions are  normal  for  a  late  .'^tage  of  the  planet's  hislorj'. 

Future  gladation. — It  is  not  absolutely  clear  that  there  may  not 
be  another  recrudescence  of  glaciation  before  this  series  closes,  but 
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the  probabilities  seem  to  be  much  against  it.  The  declining  series  of 
oscillations  already  noted  seems  to  have  reached  its  last  term.  If 
carbon  dioxide  is  an  influential  factor,  its  artificial  production,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing,  appears  likely  to  more  than  oflFset  the  consump- 
tion by  natural  processes,  and  hence  to  tend  toward  ameUoration  of 
climate;  but  the  factors  that  cooperate  to  produce  glaciation  ai^  too 
complex,  in  our  view,  to  warrant  more  than  a  comfortable  presumption 
of  future  immunity  from  ice-invasions  until  another  great  deformation 
shall  have  taken  place  in  the  distant  future. 

The  end  of  the  deformation  period. — So,  also,  it  is  not  wholly  clear 
that  the  deformative  period  which  started  in  the  late  Tertiary,  and 
extended  through  the  Pleistocene,  is  yet  completed.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  as  essentially  passed,  notwithstanding  some  move- 
ments still  in  progress;  and,  in  the  main,  this  seems  to  be  justified 
by  the  probabiUties  of  the  case.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  existing 
and  very  recent  movements  are  to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  main 
dofornmtive  movement,  or  as  secondary  adjustments  following  the 
main  movement,  or  as  but  instances  of  the  class  of  gentle  movements 
that  are  ever  in  progress,  even  if  we  do  not  raise  the  question,  as  some 
geologists  would,  whether  there  is  any  real  periodicity  of  movement 
at  all. 

The  region  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  has  been  elevated  relatively 
Binoo  the  retirement  of  the  ice,  as  is  well  attested  by  fossihferous  marine 
beds,  and  by  shore-lines  600  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  This 
nioveniont  seems  to  have  affected  the  North  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
England  northward,  but  quite  unequally  at  different  points.  It  has 
been  suggest  cm  1  by  several  writers  that  this  relative  rise  might  Ixj  cliierty 
a  resilience  from  the  depression  due  to  the  weighting  and  cooling  wliich 
the  region  had  suffered  during  the  glacial  stages. 

A  recent  rnovcment  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Plains  seems  al^o 
to  he  suggested  by  certain  physiographic  features.  Extensive  tracts 
in  central  KaiL'^as  and  Nebraska  bear  an  aspect  of  pronounced  topo- 
grai)liic  youth,  suggesting  that  they  have  been  lying,  until  recently, 
near  the  neutral  horizon  between  erosion  and  deposition,  and  ha\*e 
lately  l)een  raised  on  the  western  side.  In  the  Dakotas,  there  are 
broad  gradation  plains  of  abandoned  river-courses  which  crass  the 
present  valley  of  the  Missouri  River.  Their  present  gradients,  and 
their  elevation  above  the  present  river-bottoms  of  the  region,  also 
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imply  a  westward  elevation.  These  and  collateral  phenomena,  taken 
with  the  remarkable  movement  of  the  Keewatin  ice-sheet  from  what 
is  now  the  lower  to  what  is  now  the  higher  ade  of  the  plains,  seem 
best  satisfied  by  the  view  that  until  about  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period 
the  western  side  of  the  Great  Plains  was  lower  than  now,  or  the  eastern 
side  higher  than  now,  relative  to  the  common  surface-level.  The 
composite  view,  that  the  area  under  the  great  ice-sheet  was  relatively 
depressed  and  the  area  on  its  western  border  relatively  elevated,  is 
perhaps  the  best  special  interpretation.  On  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent there  is  much  evidence  of  recent  movement,  some  of  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period,  as 
usually  defined.    Similar  phenomena  affect  other  continents. 

It  is  not  therefore  wholly  clear  whether  the  present  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  that  time  of  deformation  which  had  its  climax  in  the  Plio- 
cene, or  whether  it  belongs  rather  to  the  initial  stage  of  a  period  of 
quiescence  that  is  yet  to  develop  characteristically.  It  may  perhaps 
best  be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  any  case,  two  movements  are  probably  peculiar  to  it  :  (1)  the 
elevation  of  the  glaciated  surface  due  to  the  removal  of  the  weight 
of  the  ice-sheet  and  its  return  to  a  normal .  temperature,  and  (2)  the 
restoration  of  the  water  temporarily  locked  up  in  the  ice-sheets  to 
the  ocean,  which  tended  to  raise  the  sea-level,  while  the  removal  of 
the  attraction  of  the  ice-mass  and  the  accompanying  change  in  the 
position  of  the  earth's  center  of  gravity  tended  to  cause  the  waters  to 
recede  from  the  glaciated  region.'  When  the  special  effects  of  these 
exceptional  agencies  are  deducted,  the  amount  of  the  post-glacial 
movement  is  appreciably  reduced,  which  is  favorable  to  the  view 
that  the  earth  is  now  passing  slowly  into  a  period  of  quiescence. 

The  suggestions  of  existing  physiography.— This  view  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  present  physiographic  features  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. These  are  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  Tertiary  deformations 
superposed  upon  pre-existing  configurations.  They  liave  been  modi- 
fied by  the  gradational  agencies  that  have  been  working  since,  includ- 
ing the  recent  glaciation.    They  should  tell  us  whether  the  face  of 

'  The  attraction  of  the  ice-masH  ia  discussed  mnthematically  by  li.  S.  Woodward, 
Bulletin  U.  S.  0.  S.,  No.  48,  1888;  also,  tilh  Annual  U.  S.  G.  S.,  1S.S4-85,  pp.  291-97. 
The  effects  of  the  accumulaliou  and  the  melting  of  ice  are  discussed  by  Croll, 
aimate  aad  Time,  1890.  p.  388. 
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the  earth  is  that  of  a  planet  in  the  midst  ol 
one  recently  deformed,  and  now  returning  tc 
On  critical  examination  every  stream  should 
been  rejuvenated,  or  has  done  some  notable 
venated,  and  whether  the  amount  of  rejuv 
being  increased,  or  is  static,  or  is  being  d 
should  show  whether  the  continental  border  si 
typical  of  mi  earth-segment  just  crowded  up 
or  whether  it  has  made  some  notable  progrei 
being  cut  back,  to  an  inter-dofoniiative  state. 

The  streams  of  the  continents  almost  im 
they  were  rejuvenated  they  have  had  time 
work,  except  in  the  case  of  small  streams  ente 
recently  occupied  by  glaciers,  and  the  Umi 
emphasizes  the  time  implied  by  those  strean 
ciably  more  work.  Falls  which  owe  their  o: 
of  the  recent  deformative  period  abound  on 
they  are  almost  universally  attended  by  can 
IH'iioil  of  activity  of  appreciable  duration, 
ait'  "fU'ii  so  related  to  slack  water  below  as  tc 
tin^;  pnn-c^s  was  stopped  some  lime  ago;  i 
rt'viTsnl.  as  illustrated  by  the  falls  of  the  Pol 
till-  ■■  Fall  line"  of  the  Atlantic  l)order  gen 
vallfvs  liciow.  The  Falls  of  the  Columbia, 
iiia]iuira,  Yan<;-tse,  and  of  a  multitude  of  oth 
llii-  clcvali'd  [Kirtiuns  of  the  continents,  are  8 
If  I  lie  varioii:)  criteria  of  lojxjgraphic  age  si 
a])])lieil  111  ilic  face  of  the  conliiicnis,  it  will 
lieiiay,  very  fiencrally,  evidences  of  rcjuver 
reiaiivi'ly  recent  times,  there  is  very  little  to 
I)n)j;re>s.  exec])!  in  features  that  are  obviouslj 
fviili'Hcis  (if  various  degrees  of  aging  are  neai 
Iln'  areas  lliat  liear  tlie  most  declared  evidcn 
an-  tiiuse  recenlly  abandoned  by  the  ice-sheel 
and  the  ice-invasions  seem  to  be  the  youn 
ageiicies.i 

If  attention  be  turned  to  the  borders  of  t 
'Jour,  of  Gcol,,  Vol.  XII,  p 
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evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  almost  nowhere  does  the  real  edge 
of  the  continent  appear  above  the  ocean.  Very  generally  it  lies  100 
fathoms  beiow  sea-level,  and  a  continental  shelf  almost  universally 
borders  the  continents.  .\n  area  of  10,000,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  15%  of  the  true  continental  surface,  is  thus  submerged.  This 
submergence  took  place  so  recently  that  the  shelves  are  quite  gen- 
erally marked  by  trenches,  valleys,  and  embayments  referable  to 
rivers  that  formerly  crossed  them,  and  wliich  have  not  yet  Ijcen  con- 
cealed by  sedimentation.  These  features  imply  that  the  continent 
was  recently  so  deformed  that  these  shelves  were  out  of  water,  and 
that  the  rivers  reached  the  true  borders  of  the  continental  platfonns. 
They  equally  imply  a  general  movement  toward  continental  submei^ 
sion  since,  such,  perhaps,  as  characterized  many  periods  of  past  geologic 
history. 

In  passing,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  almost  universal  pres- 
ence of  submerged  continental  borders  has  a  very  significant  bearing 
on  the  fundamental  question  whether  continental  mownients  are 
sinmltaneous  or  reciprocal.  If  such  movements  were  reciprocal,  some 
continents  should  now  be  in  the  protuberant  pha,se,  with  their  borders 
as  pronouncedly  out  of  water  as  other  borders  are  submerged.  So, 
retrospectively,  some  should  show  marked  participation  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  late  Tertiary,  while  others  should  show  as  marked  i>ar- 
ticipation  in  the  reciprocal  submersion.  In  fact,  however,  all  con- 
tinents show  signs  of  recent  protrusive  movement,  and  all  slinw,  by 
their  trenched  continental  shelves,  the  early  stages  of  a  conmion  move- 
ment of  the  sea  upon  the  land. 

The  channels  on  the  continental  borders. — Wherever  the  conti- 
nental shelves  have  been  carefully  explored  by  soundings,  their  sur- 
faces show  channels  of  ri\-er-likc  aspect,  as  already  remarket!.  The 
fjords  and  submerged  valleys  of  the  northern  coasts  are  the  most  famihar 
examples,  aa  they  have  been  much  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  ele- 
vation hypothesis  of  glaeiation.'  The  data  in  more  southerly  lati- 
tudes, especially  on  the  Atlantic  Coa.''t  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  l^iwTence 
to  the  .\ntilles,  have  been  developed  and  emphasized  by  J,  W.  Spencer;' 

'  Among  many  others,  Dana,  Man.  Geol.,  pp.  940-51;  fphiim,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc 
Am.,   Vol.   X,   ISas,   pp.   6-10. 

'Among  other  papers.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol,  VI,  ISilS.  pp.  lftl-140,  and  Vol. 
XIV.  1903,  pp.  207-22B;   Am.  Jo  r.  Sci.,  Vo).  XIX.  1905,  pp.  1-15;  and  Am.  Ge 
XXIV,  1904,  pp.  110-111. 
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those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  E.  Hull,^  by  Nansen,^  ai 
others;  and  those  of  the  Pacific  by  Geo.  Da\icison.^  Many  chann< 
are  so  connecteil  at  the  coast-lines  with  existing  rivers  as  to  lea 
no  rojtsonable  doubt  that  they  are  but  submerged  j)ortions  of  tl 
seaward  extremities  of  the  fonner  channels  of  these  rivers.  Othei 
notalJy  some  on  the  California  coast,  are  not  so  connected;  but  ev( 
th(»se  are  usually  interpreteil  as  old  drainage-valley's  cut  while  tl 
border  of  the  continent  was  above  sea-level.  Besides  these  thei 
are  channels  of  more  doubtful  interpretation.  Fjords,  and  the  sul 
niergcnl  shelf-valleys  connected  with  them,  are  very  niunerous  in  tl 
glaciated  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  undoubtedh*  owe  son: 
of  tli(*ir  features,  and  perhaps  some  of  their  abundance,  to  glaciatiori 
but  Sjx^ncer,^  Hull,  Da\'i(kon,  and  others  have  shown  that  such  sut 
nuTged  valley's  are  not  confined  to  liigh  latitudes  or  to  glaciated  region- 
Th(\v  app(»ar  to  be  phenomena  conmion  to  essentially  all  coasts.  Soni 
of  th(^  best  examples  are  the  deep  channels  off  the  mouths  of  the  Conge 
thv  Indus,  and  the  Ganges  in  low  latitudes.  Not  only  do  channel 
cross  the  continental  shelves,  but  troughs  interpreted  b^'  Spencer  an-. 
Hull  as  their  continuations  descend  the  abysmal  slope  on  the  outr: 
Vih^r  of  th  continental  platforms,  to  deptlis  ranging  from  7000  to  V2M 
and  cvoii  U,0(X)  feet;  in  other  words,  practically  to  the  bed  of  tht 
ocean.  On  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelves,  deep  canyons  havt 
luuMi  i(lcntifi(Ml,  as  the  Hudsonian  Channel,  about  38(X)  feet  deep.- 
These  cliannvls  have  usually  been  interpreted  as  eviilence  of  verticai 
<'i<'\ati<)ns  of  the  continent's  whose  borders  they  affect.  The  int«T- 
pretation  has  usually  been  extended  to  the  bodies  of  the  continent;?. 
or  at  leasi  to  larjK*  jwrtions  of  them.  With  the  present  evidence  that 
essmiially  all  continental  borders  arc  thus  affected,  and  that  the  depth> 
are  in  X  ^nie  eases  nearly  ecjual  to  those  of  the  average  ocean  itself,  a  severe 
strnin  is  put  upon  this  interpretation,  not  only  becaiLse  of  d>iianii('al 
and  I'aunal  "  objections,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the 

»  Trans.  Victoria  Inst.,  Vol.  XXX,  1897,  pp.  30&-324;   also  idem,  1900  and  mU 
and  (Icog.  Jour..  1S99. 

•  ia^p.  Arc.  Exi)l.,  1904,  pp.  232. 

3  I'roc.  (Vi.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  1S97,  pp.  73-103. 

•  Loc.  cil. 

^SiK'ncor.  The  Suhniarine  Great  Canyon  of  the  Hudson    River,  Am.  Jour,  i^i- 
Vol.  XIX.  1905,  pp.  1-15. 

•  l)a\\,  TcTlvo^ry  t^iiviiva  of  Florida;  Wagner  Free  Inst.  Ser..  Vol.  III.  1904.  p.  1W4. 
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water  of  the  ocean  when  all  the  continents  are  lifted  some  thousands 
of  feet,  and  because  of  a  sjiecial  difficulty  of  this  kind  involved  in  the 
fact  that  these  vallej-s  descend  into  closed  basins  such  as  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  Metliterraoean  and  Caribbean  seas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  retain  so  much  of  their  ^vaters 
as  lies  below  the  lowest  notch  in  their  riins  however  much  they  were 
carried  np  by  epeirogenic  movements.  There  are  also  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  forms  and  the  graflients  of  the  valle>*s.'  The  views 
of  (lefonnation  outUned  on  previous  pages  (A'ol.  II,  pp.  233-235)  afford 
a  different  mode  of  interpretation,  in  whicli  lateral  movement  plays 
a  larger  part,  and  vertical  mo^'cnient  a  lesser  part,  and  in  which  the 
warping  of  the  border  of  the  continents  replaces  a  movement  of  their 
general  mass.  This  interpretation  also  embraces  other  border  phe- 
nomena which  need  to  be  notetl  before  the  interpretation  itself  is 
offeretl. 

Upward  warping  near  the  coasts. — Nearly  every  coast  is  bordered 
by  inlets  which  are  almost  in^■ariably  submerged  valleys;  but,  fol- 
lowed inland,  these  inlets  usually  graduate  into  deep  sluggish  rivers, 
and  these,  farther  inland,  are  very  often  replaced  by  rapids  or  falls, 
or  at  lea,<5t  by  steejiened  gradients,  Wlien  the  continental  borders  are 
examined  tliroughout  their  full  extent  in  all  latitudes,  the  prevalence 
of  this  phenomenon  becomes  impressive.  The  cliief  exceptions  are 
the  great  rivers  which  drain  interior  basins  through  broad  gaps  in 
the  elevated  tracts  that  so  generally  border  the  continents,  as  the 
Mississippi,  which  issues  through  the  great  gap  between  the  Appa- 
lachians and  the  mountains  of  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
Amazon,  that  issues  between  the  Parima  and  the  Brazilian  mountains. 
A  critical  study  of  the  gradients  of  the  normal  coast^border  river- 
channels,  embracing  at  once  the  submerged  portions,  the  inlet  por* 
tions,  and  the  high-gradient  portions,  indicates  a  warping  rather  than 
a  simple  uplifting  and  depression,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  epeirogenic 
conception.  Tliis  is  an  important  factor  in  the  alternative  interpre- 
tation. 

The  ai^arent  imperfection  of  the  geologic  series  on  the  continental 
borders. — It  is  most  logical  to  infer  that,  as  the  continents  were  already 
outlined  as  early  as  Paleozoic  times,  persistent  accumulation  of  sedi- 

■  Kanunel,  Jour.  Geol.,  Vol.  Ill,  1S95,  p.  367. 
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monts  should  have  been  in  progress  about  the  borders  of  the  com 
nents  ever  since,  and  that  there  should  have  been  built  out  from  tl 
borders  a  systematic  series  of  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic  te 
ranes,  forming  a  distinct  fringing  zone.  In  this  zone  we  might  expe 
to  find  the  most  complete  of  all  the  stratified  series,  embracing  repr 
sentatives  of  all  the  ages  and  all  the  transitions,  for  on  the  borders  i 
the  continents  seilimentation  should  rarely,  if  ever,  have  been  wholi 
interrupted.  This  theoretical  deduction  is  so  strong  that  its  veril 
can  scarcelv  be  doubted. 

But  an  inspection  of  the  geology  of  the  coast-belts,  as  at  presei 
exposed,  reveals  the  significant  fact  that  not  only  is  this  theoretic 
deduction  far  from  realized,  but  that  the  stratigraphic  series  is  iliei 
singularly  imperfect,  indeed  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  continent: 
int(Mi()rs.^  The  northeastern  coast  of  North  America  and  near! 
th(»  wliole  coast  of  Greenland  are  formed  of  Archean  and  Proterozoi 
formations,  and  the  whole  of  the  later  series  is  essentially  wantiw 
From  Newfoundland  to  New  York,  the  coast  fonnations  are  niainl; 
divided  In^tween  the  pre-Paleozoic  and  Paleozoic,  with  very  scan 
r(^l)ivs(Mitati()n  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  eras.  From  New  Yorl 
southward,  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  terranes  have  a  fair,  but  not  imprcs 
sivi^  (Icvilopment,  while  the  Paleozoic  are  scarcely  identifiable  outsid 
of  thi»  crystalline  Ix^lt.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  an  intricate  series 
much  intiM-rupted  by  crystallines  of  more  or  less  doubtful  ages,  wliich 
if  it  could  he  fully  interpreted,  might  more  nearlj''  fulfill  theorotiea 
expectations;  but  this  is  uncertain.  In  South  America,  long  siretche 
on  tlic  northeast  and  southeast  borders  consist  of  crvstalline  rwk>  oi 
ancient  as])ect,  save  for  narrow  tracts  of  younger  beds  on  the  imnKxliatt 
coast.  Tliere  is  no  suggestion  of  a  great  systematic  series.  Tlie  eastoni 
coast-tract  of  Patagonia  more  nearly  meets  expectations  relative  ro 
the  later  periods,  in  that  it  constitutes  a  wide  sloping  plain  of  x-di- 
nii'iits  lie:i(lin«»;  at  the  Cordilleran  axis  on  the  west,  and  dipping  lieneath 
the  Atlantic  on  the  ejist;  but  this  seems  to  be  rather  an  exten>ion  -^i 
the  interior  plain  of  the  La  Plata  basin  than  a  typical  friiipn? 
series.  On  the  west  side  of  South  America,  crystalline  rocks.  soi::e 
of  older,  soin(^  of  younger  age,  form  complex  terranes  along  or  near 
the  coast  throughout  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  continent.  v\liile 

*  The  geological  maps  in  Berghaus'  Physical  Atlas  afford  the  means  for  such  an 
inspection. 
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the  sedimentary  series  for  the  remaining  distance  seems  to  be  com- 
pUcated  and  imperfect.  On  the  borders  of  Europe,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  tlie  Skager  Rack,  little  beside  Archean  and  Proterozoic  ter- 
ranes  appear,  while  the  later  terranes  are  mainly  unrepresented.  In 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Normandy,  and  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
ancient  crystalline  rocks,  interspersed  with  Paleozoics,  largely  occupy 
the  coast  or  closely  approach  it.  A  crystalline  belt  is  represented  as 
Ijing  a  little  back  from  the  coast  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  western  side  of  Africa,  and  this  is  scarcely  less  true  of  the  eastern 
side.  Although  newer  formations  lie  between  this  and  the  coast, 
they  represent,  according  to  present  knowledge,  but  a  small  part  of 
the  post-Proterozoic  series.  The  southern  and  ea.stern  coasts  of  Asia 
are  occupied  by  a  much-interrupted  succession  of  various  formations 
in  which  none  are  conspicuously  dominant,  and  no  systematic  series 
is  indicated.  The  protruding  peninsulas  of  India,  Anarn,  and  Korea 
seem  to  be  largely  formed  of  very  ancient  terranes,  except  some  little 
fringings  of  quite  recent  deposits.  In  Australia,  crystalline  and  Paleo- 
zoic rocks  are  predominant  at  or  near  the  eastern  coast  and  along 
much  of  the  western,  and  there  is  little  or  no  suggestion  of  an 
encircling  belt  of  sediments  systematically  repre.senting  outward  growth 
of  the  land. 

And  yet  in  the  interior  of  all  these  continents  there  are  great  series 
of  sediments  recording  much  more  fully  the  progress  of  the  ages.  If 
our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  events  were  limited  to  coast-border 
series,  it  would  be  imperfect  indeed. 

None  the  less,  we  must  believe  that  the  theoretical  continent- 
bordering  series  exists,  and  for  ourselves  we  do  not  question  that  it 
is  absolutely  continuous,  in  it.s  deo|)er  parts,  from  the  Archean  to  the 
present  time.  There  must  therefore  be  agencies  in  play  other  tlian 
the  mere  systematic  lodgment  of  sediments  about  the  continental 
borders,  and  these  agencies  have  persistently  disturljed  the  l)order 
record.  If  the  mutilated  record  of  the  border-sedimentation  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  deep  trenches  of  the  surface  and  abysmal  sloi>e  of  the 
continental  shelves,  and  with  the  rejuvenated  streams  and  "  fall  Unes  " 
of  the  tracts  l>ing  back  from  the  coasts,  a  possible  solution  of  the 
common  problem  may  be  found  in  the  habitual  mode  of  boha\ior  of 
the  continental  borders. 
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The  Behavior  of  the  Continental  Borders. 

We  conceive  the  continental  borders  to  have  been  affected  in  their 
own  si>ecial  and  peculiar  way  by  (1)  body-deformations  of  the  globe, 
(2)  nioveinents  of  the  outer  shell,  and  (3)  movements  of  the  sedi- 
ments. With  these  were  combined  cooperative  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  land-drainage. 

(1)  The  effects  of  body-deformation. — If  the  body-deformations  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  supposed,  of  a  do^^Tiward  movement  of  the  ocean- 
ba^^ins  and  a  relative  upward  movement  of  the  land^  it  was  ob\iously 
at  the  lx)rders  of  the  continent  that  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other  took  place,  and  hence  they  were  the  tracts  in  which  warping 
Wits  specially  felt.  The  basin  sectors  are  thought  not  only  to  have  sunk 
relatively  more,  but  to  have  crowded  somewhat  ujx>n  the  land  sectors, 
and  lience  at  their  junction  the  sea-bottom  tended  to  sink,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  push  under  the  land,  while  the  latter  tended  to  rise  rela- 
tiv(»ly,  and  perhaps  even  to  spread  above  toward  the  ocean  basin. 
In  normal  cases,  this  tended  (1)  to  depress  the  outer  border  of  the 
continental  shelf,  which  may  l^e  supposed  to  have  been  built  out  upon 
the  1)()r1(t  of  the  sea-basin  by  progressive  sedimentation,  and  (2)  to 
sul)nier«:e  th(»  stream-channels  there,  while  (3)  the  region  back  from 
the*  coast  was  warped  upwards,  the  streams  being  thereb}"  rejuvenated 
and  tli(^  conditions  provided  for  the  formation  of  the  rapids  of  the 
infra-coastal  tracts. 

( 2)  The  movement  of  the  outer  shell. — If  the  view  that  an  outer  shell 
three  or  four  miles  thick  shears  over  the  inner  body  of  the  earth  be 
correct,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  shell  is  thrust  landward  over 
the  newly  deformed  surface  of  the  inner  body,  the  continental  shelf 
would  probably  he  jmshed  up  the  landward  slope  and  so  causeil  to 
enieiire  ol)li(iu(*h'  from  the  sea,  the  extent  of  the  emergence  l)eing  dej)cnd- 
ent  on  iIk^  extent  of  the  lateral  thrust,  and  the  degree  of  inclination 
of  the  shear-plane  beneath.  The  shell  must  move  enough,  taking 
the  o;1()Ik'  as  a  whole,  to  give  rise  to  the  mountain  folds  and  the  over- 
thru>t  faults  of  the  several  i)eriods  of  deformation,  and  this  was  con- 
siderable, (»ven  on  the  most  conservative  estimate.  Just  how  this  motion 
was  distributed  over  the  globe  is  uncertain;  but  the  more  the  evidence 
IS  studied,  the  more  the  conviction  grows  that  the  movement  was  very 
"^neral,  and  not  necessarily  confined  to  particular  basins  and  con- 
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tinents.  A  very  wide-spread  movement  that  concentrated  the  folding 
along  a  few  lines  seems  best  to  accord  with  the  obsen'ed  results,  and 
to  involve  the  least  shrinkage,  although  it  involves  the  most  shear. 
But  however  distributed,  if  all  the  crustal  wrinkling  that  took  place 
in  the  late  Tertiary  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  lateral  movement  of  the 
outer  shell,  its  amount  cannot  have  been  inconsiderable,  and  the  thrust 
of  the  shell  up  the  bordering  incline  of  the  sub-shell  body  of  the 
continents,  must  have  been  competent  to  carry  a  zone  of  the  sub- 
merged portions  of  the  shell  obliquely  out  of  the  water,  and  permit 
erosion  to  channel  its  surface. 

The  reverse  movemeni  of  the  shell. — The  squeezing-up  of  the  con- 
tinents by  the  lateral  crowding  of  the  heavier  sub-oceanic  sectors 
increased  the  difference  in  height  between  the  continental  surfaces 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  basins,  and  hence  increased  the  ten- 
dency of  the  continental  nia'«  to  creep  laterally.  So,  also,  the  push- 
ing of  the  shell  up  upon  the  more  elevated  continents,  and  the  boning 
of  it  up  in  wrinkles  on  their  borders,  furnished  the  conditions  for  a 
slow  reverse  movement.  It  is  therefore  reasoned  that,  follotting  the 
great  rieformative  movements,  there  would  have  been  a  much  slower, 
glacier-like  creep,  both  of  the  under-body  of  the  continental  platform 
and  of  the  superficial  shell,  whose  movement  was  facilitated  by  the 
supposed  shearing  zone  between  them.  The  movement  of  the  shell 
is  presumed  to  have  been  much  the  greater,  because  its  pre\'ious  move- 
ment and  its  distortion  liatl  been  much  more  considerable,  and  because 
whatever  movement  took  place  in  the  mass  below  would  carry  the 
shell  mth  it,  wliilc  the  independent  motion  of  the  shell  would  be  added 
to  tliis.  The  reversed  movement  of  the  shell,  at  the  borders  of  the 
continent,  would  carry  the  surface  next  the  coasts,  now  affected  by 
^■alleys,  down  the  slope,  and  submerge  it.  The  body  of  the  earth, 
meanwhile,  had  undergone  little  change  besides  shrinkage. 

(3)  The  movement  of  sediments  on  the  continental  edges.^Tlie  sedi- 
ments of  the  late  periods  are  generally  soft.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  muds  and  sands  wluch  chiefl\"  formetl  tlie  seili- 
ments  built  out  at  the  edge  of  the  continental  shehcs  asuafly  remained 
incolierent  for  long  periods,  except  where  there  were  special  cementing 
agencies.  Now  the  attitude  of  these  teas  changed  by  the  deformative 
movement  both  of  the  earth-body  and  of  the  shell,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
were  pushed  above  the  sea-level,  tlieir  weight  was  increased  some  70%. 
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These  changes  of  slope  and  of  gravity  obviously  tended  to  cause  th 
soft  beils  to  creep  back  toward  the  abysmal  basin.  This  tendei 
may  well  have  been  greatest  at  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  wh 
the  newer  and  softer  beds  may  naturally  have  been  thickest  T 
creep  may  therefore  have  carried  the  outer  ends  of  the  channels  j 
\dously  formed,  down  to  depths  much  below  the  relative  horizi 
at  wliich  they  were  eroded.  Adjacent  to  the  deep  channels  off 
mouths  of  the  Congo,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges,  the  edge  of  the  loi 
part  of  the  continental  shelves  is  observed  to  be  somewhat  protrusi 
This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  greater  building-out  at  these  poir 
but  the  fact  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  conception  here  entertaii 
and  the  contours  are  observed  to  be  spread  apart  on  the  l^aso  of 
slope,  instead  of  being  crowded  together  as  might  be  expectoil  fr 
normal  delta-building. 

Cooperative  xcater-displacement. — The  basal  deformative  mo 
ment,  by  deeixjning  and  extending  the  great  basins,  tended  to  dr 
down  the  waters  on  the  borders  of  the  continents  and  hence  aided 
the  emergence.  The  postulated  reversed  movement  of  the  sliell  t\ 
the  continental  platforms  tendeil  in  the  opposite  direction  anil  ai( 
in  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  sea  on  the  continental  border,  i 
too,  tlie  accelerated  stream-erosion  resulting  from  the  increased  p 
trusioa  of  the  land  tended  slowlv  to  lift  the  sea-level  bv  the  trans 
of  s(MUnicnt  from  land  to  sea. 

Tidal  cooj^raiion, — Under  any  h}TX)thesis  it  seems  remarkiv 
that  rivor-eliannels  could  be  submerged  without  being  filled  in  1 
process,  for  the  rivers  must  have  been  carrjing  detritus,  and  coastw 
currents  must  have  swept  chift  into  the  channels.  River  waters  c 
scarc(4y  be  supi)ose(l  to  have  been  very  efficient  in  erosion  after  th 
rcacluMl  tlio  coast,  for  they  were  fresh  and  relatively  light,  and  slioi 
have  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  salt  waters.  The  efficient  agr 
in  tlic  case  was  probably  tlie  tides.  Their  entrance  and  exit,  j)i 
ticularlv  where  the  river-mouth  broadened  to  an  estuarv.  as  it  w 
likely  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  a  submergence  after  a  period  of  acti 
erosic)!!,  doubtless  scoiu-ed  the  channel,  and  not  improbably  enlargi 
and  deepened  it  where  the  coast  configuration  was  favorable.  Tl: 
was  not  iniprol)ably  true  of  some  of  the  channels  at  all  subsequei 
stag(\s  of  submergence,  where  they  were  favorably  situateil  relati^ 
to  tidal  movements,  and  such  channels  may  owe  not  a  little  of  the 
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breadth  and  depth  to  this  abetting  action  of  the  tides.  Particularly 
may  this  be  true  of  channels  at  the  outer  e<lge  of  the  continental  shelf, 
where  the  ab\-smal  slope  joins  the  more  nearly  horizontal  surface  of 
the  shelf.  We  do  not  find  that  the  subject  has  been  made  one  of  direct 
investigation,  but  the  following  data  bear  upon  it.  The  speed  of  the 
main  Atlantic  tide  is  estimated  at  520  miles  per  hour.  Computation 
indicates  that  on  the  outer  border  of  the  continental  shelf  the  speed 
is  normally  about  100  miles  an  hour.  In  other  words,  in  pa.ssing  fixini 
the  deep  ocean  across  the  sloping  shelf  to  the  shallow  water  above  the 
shelf,  the  velocity  is  reduced  759c,  and  a  portion  of  the  energy  is  neces- 
sarily converte<i  into  a  wave  of  translation  mth  erosive  power. 

It  seems  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  trenches  in  the  outer 
edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  ami  on  the  abysmal  slope,  are  scoured 
to  greater  depths  and  witlths,  and  extenilcd  beyond  their  original 
limits,  by  the  tides.  Such  action  might  apparently  bo  assigned  to 
any  part  of  the  abysmal  slope  on  which  the  retardation  of  tlie  tidal 
wave  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  wave  of  translation.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  the  valleys  on  the  abysmal  slopes  arc  broad, 
and  have  gradients  much  higher  than  those  appropriate  to  river-valleys 
of  like  breadth. 

If  the  foregoing  conceptions  of  the  behavior  of  the  continental 
borders  are  valid,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understan<l  why  the  theoretical 
fringe  of  sefiiments  is  so  pfjorly  representeti  above  the  sea-Icvel,  for 
it  has  been  borne  down  and  thrust  landward  by  each  general  defor- 
mation, and  has  crept  outward  and  downward  with  each  relaxation. 
The  whole  aeries  is  to  be  regarded  as  present  in  the  continental  shelf 
and  the  coa-st-border  tract,  but  as  largely  concealed  by  tliLs  combina- 
tion of  disturbing  processes.  A\'hen  the  great  depth  of  the  ocean- 
basins  at  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  is  considered,  it  is  ob\ioU3 
that  the  volume  of  sediment  required  to  build  the  shelf  seaward  ist 
large  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  shelf,  and  Iience  the  fringing 
aone  is  not  very  broad. 

If  the  very  general  prevalence  of  harbors  and  inlets  on  the  con- 
tinental coasts  is  due  to  the  fon-going  combination  nf  iigoncies,  its 
imiKirtance  to  commerce  is  ditnciilt  of  over-cstiinatinn. 

Codperative  agency  of  the  ice-^hcet?:.  —  In  the  jihciated  rc^oiis, 
especially  such  as  had  much  relief,  like  Scandina\ia,  Oeenland,  and 
British  Columbia,  the  ice  itself,  by  its  pressure  and  its  own  lateral  mew 
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nient,  must  have  aided  the  shear  of  the  crustal  shell  beneath  it.    Tl 
may  be  among  the  reasons  why  fjords  are  so  prevalent  in  these  regioc 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  HUMAX    PERIOD. 

In  the  seas,  and  on  the  land  in  the  tropics,  the  life  of  the  Plelst 
cene  appears  to  have  passed  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  tii 
of  the  present  period.  In  the  higher  latitudes,  the  transition  t? 
marked  by  two  exceptional  features,  the  re-peopling  of  the  lands  h 
waste  bv  the  ice-incursions,  and  the  invasion  of  the  human  race.  \ 
say  invasion  of  the  human  race  achisedlv,  for  whatever  mav  be  tr 
in  tlie  low  latitudes,  where  the  race  perhaps  came  into  its  peculi 
function  gradually,  in  the  higher  latitudes  the  apparition  of  man  to 
on  the  asjKTt  of  an  invasion ;  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  oth 
living  creatures,  it  came  as  an  irresistible  inundation.  Tlias  f 
man  s  dominance  has  been  most  pronouncedly  a  mid-latitude  mov 
mont,  with  less  pronounced  potency  in  the  very  high  and  the  ve 
low  latitudes,  but  even  these  latitudes  are  not  likely  long  to  esca] 
the  overwlielming  supremacy  of  the  new  dynasty. 

The  re-peopling  of  the  glaciated  areas. — ^The  re-peopling  of  tl 
north(»astoni  half  of  North  America  by  plants  and  animals  after  tl 
retreat  of  the  last  ice-sheet  was  not  only  the  greatest  event  of  this  chis 
but  iiiiiy  1)0  studied  to  greater  advantage  than  the  similar  event 
nort]nvost(Tn  I^urojx*,  because  of  the  uninterrupted  thoroughfare  betwot 
low  and  high  latitudes.  Laporta  has  called  attention  to  the  harrii 
intor])oso(l  by  the  Mediterranean  to  the  free  re-peopling  of  Kun>[ 
after  tlio  iccMnviu^ions.  He  notes  that  certain  plantcs  that  abourulo 
ill  I'Airopc  hoforo  the  ice-invasions,  were  forcal  across  the  Meditern 
nean,  or  southeastward  into  Asia,  and  did  not  recross  the  barriers  r 
wattT  and  (l(^s(Tt  on  the  resumption  of  a  congenial  climate  hi  Kurop 
No  sueh  I)arrior  intervened  in  North  America.  There  was,  howeve 
an  ill-defined  climatic  barrier  between  the  arid  plain  region  of  tl: 
soutliwest  and  the  humid  forest  region  of  the  southeast.  There  is  abui 
dant  evidence^  that  open  plains  and  arid  climates  had  developeil  i 
th(^  western  region  in  middle  latitudes  in  the  late  Tertiary  perioiJ 
and  that  these  were  retained,  with  modifications  and  perhaps  brief  int<? 
nipt  ions,  IhrougUowt  tUe  glacial  v)eriod  and  have  become  a  proi^e: 
inheritance.     Xmow?,  XXves^e^  ^n\Ovkwi^  ^\^  Sksa  ^^^fc^x^j^^  ^x>r^\\?rviv> 
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Lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan,  the  distinctively  arid  topographies 
of  the  west — the  mesas,  buttes,  and  canyons  that  only  an  arid  environ- 
ment can  develop — the  evolution  of  the  xerophytic  floras  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  present  stage,  and  the  special  faunas  adapted 
to  and  dependent  on  these  xerophytic  floras.  The  aridity  that  gave 
rise  to  these  physiographic  and  biologic  evolutions  probably  had  its 
center  in  the  zone  of  descending  atmospheric  currents  which  should 
normally  have  lain  near  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  but  which, 
in  this  hemisphere,  is  now,  antl  probably  was  then,  shifted  to  the  north- 
ward by  the  configuration  of  the  great  bodies  of  land  and  water.  The 
pre-glacial  arid  tracts  seem  to  have  ha<l  a  distribution  in  the  western  part 
of  our  continent  not  unlike  that  of  to-day,  while  the  eastern  half  of 
the  continent  was  then,  as  now,  more  moist,  and  covered  with  forests 
rather  than  herbaceous  vegetation.  With  the  invasion  of  the  ice  of  the 
glacial  periotl,  the  floras  and  faunas  were  forced  southward,  as  described 
in  the  story  of  that  period,  but  differentially  in  the  two  sections.  In  the 
west,  the  northern  life  was  driven  by  ice  behind,  hemmed  in  by  mountain 
and  other  barriers  at  the  sides,  and  resisted  by  arid  tracts  in  front 
The  arid  tracts  were  themselves  forced  to  retire  in  some  measure,  but 
the  lateral  restriunt  ofbiotic  migration  became  increasingly  formidable 
as  glaciers  gathered  on  the  mountain  heights  and  occupied  the  passes. 
As  the  trends  of  the  mountains  were  mainly  north  and  south,  they 
demarked  a  series  of  meridional  tracts  which  directed  the  life  migra- 
tions. There  was  therefore  but  little  of  the  east-and-west  intermigra- 
tion  that  might  otherftise  have  prevailed.  Even  on  the  plains  east 
of  the  mountains,  the  climatic  differences  seem  to  have  appreciably 
restrained  east  and  west  migration. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  the  forests  and  forest-life  were 
driven  southward  in  the  more  unrestrained  way  already  described, 
but  for  the  greater  part  they  kept  mthin  the  eastern  humid  tract. 

Followiiig  the  last  ice-retreat,  the  life  of  each  of  these  sections 
moved  northward,  each  biotic  zone,  arctic,  subarctic,  cold-teniperate, 
and  temperate,  expantiing  as  it  went.  It  was  as  though  the  life-zones  were 
elastic  bodies  which  had  been  compressed  to  narrow  limits  about  the 
edge  of  the  advancing  ice,  and  then  recovered  their  normal  breadth 
as  the  ice-pressure  was  withdrawn.  The  arctic  or  tundra  flora  and 
fauna  that  had  probably  been  crowded  into  an  almost  vani^lvkx^  T.T.iiSi 
fringing  the  ice-sheet,  moved  northward  \,Wo\i:^\v  aXwvA.'i.^  tAVL-CvXvA^i, 
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and  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  600  or  700  miles  in  the  northern  p^irt 
of  the  continent.  It  spread  even  beyond,  occupj-ing  the  arctic  islamt 
and  Greenland,  where  not  covered  by  perpetual  ice  or  snow.  Tlie  zorie 
of  this  arctic  flora  and  fauna  now  lies  mostly  north  of  60°.  The  sulc 
arctic  zone  of  stunted  conifers  moved  about  12®  northward,  and  ex{)an«leNl 
into  a  zone  some  400  to  600  miles  wide.  The  cold-temperate  belt  of 
<l(Tiduous  and  evergreen  trees  mo\^  a  less  distance,  but  expande..! 
almost  equally,  while  the  wann-temperate  flora  spread  itself  o\^r  the 
territory  abandoned  by  the  last.  With  each  of  these  ^'egetal  zones 
went  the  appropriate  fauna.  The  musk-K)x,  whose  remains  have  been 
found  skirting  the  glaciated  area  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indian  Territory,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,*  has  since 
retired  to  the  extreme  arctic  regions.  The  reindeer,  which  had  a 
similar  distribution  about  the  ice-edge,  nuide  a  similar  but  less  extreme 
migration  and  still  occupies  the  barrens  of  the  northern  border  of  the 
continent;  while  the  fur-clothed  animals  distributed  themselves  through 
tlie  tliree  northerly  zones,  most  notably  the  sub-arctic  zone  of  the 
conifers.^ 

riio  w(^stward  spread  of  these  floras  and  faunas  of  the  southeastern 
n*<ri()iis  s('(Mns  to  have  been  meager,  and  indi\ddual  rather  than  general. 
Oil  tlio  whole,  the  southwestern  arid  and  prairie  floras  and  faimas 
S(HMii  to  liavo  had  the  l)etter  of  the  contest  \\\\\\  the  forest  fomis.  anl 
1o  liavr  sjucad  eastward  in  the  mid-latitudes  at  the  expense  of  tl.e 
sniitlii  astern  group;  at  least  arboreous  vegetation  is  found  appnvi- 
al>ly  larthrr  wc^st  in  interglacial  deposits  than  on  the  present  surfacv. 
Tlii-  'ItK's  not  scuMu  to  be  equally  true  in  the  liigher  latitudt^,  whert* 
the  ti(Ms  ot'  the  eastern  grouj)  are  distributed  far  to  the  northw»^!. 
Intrnniirration  between  the  floras  of  the  east,  the  west,  ancl  north- 
oa<t<'rn  Asia,  seems  to  have  ])een  less  restrained  in  this  northern  rcnoii. 
doul)tles<  because  the  climate  was  there  less  differentiated  into  moist 
au<l  ariil  ])ortioiLS.^ 

'ilie  arid  and  semi-arid  floras  and  faunas  of  the  southwest  seciu 

*  Il.iy  s  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Vertebrates  in  North  America.  Bull.  179,  U.  S.  Gei^l. 
Surv.,   VMYl. 

-Some  of  these  aiul  other  features  are  suggestively  discussed  by  0.  C.  Adams, 
The  P()^t-(;iacial   Dispersal  of  the  North  American  Biota,  Biol.  Bull.,  Vol,  IX,  1905, 
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to  have  been  quite  successful  in  pushing  the  more  iKiroal  nnd  arlmreous 
forms  to  the  nortlimini,  or  in  forcing  them  to  ajiceiul  the  mountains; 
but  the  movement  «-as  less  sweeping  and  more  compHcat«i  than  that 
of  the  east,  because  of  topograpliic  interference  and  the  restrainta  of 
the  lingering  mountain  glaciation. 

In  this  re-dispersion  of  tlie  North  American  faunas  and  floras  there 
is  a  world  of  suggestive  detail  of  wtiich  only  a  small  part  has  l)oen 
worked  out  into  clear  definition.  From  the  vie^\^((^iIlt  of  investiga- 
tion, it  is  a  rich  and  almost  virgin  soil,  forming  the  turn-row,  as  it 
were,  between  the  more  cultivated  fields  of  the  geologic  and  biologlo 
Bciences. 

The  rate  of  re-dlBtribution. — Most  of  the  planta  were  so  well  pro- 
vided mth  means  of  dispersion  by  ivinds,  binls,  or  other  agencies, 
that  they  doubtless  followwl  tlie  retreat  of  the  ice  nearly  as  fast  as 
climatic  conditions  permitted,  and  the  abandoned  ground  was  thua 
promjjtly  clothed  with  such  vegetation.  But  certain  fonns  were  not 
pro\'i<ied  «ith  these  devices,  and  their  relatively  slow  ratffl  of  migra- 
tion furnish  an  independent  mcwle  of  estimating  the  time  since  the 
ice  l)egan  to  retreat.  That  which  we  have  really  to  estimate  is  not 
the  least  time  in  which  given  plants  could  migrate  the  required  dis- 
tances, but  the  time  normally  occupie<l  in  the  migration  of  an  asso- 
ciated group  of  plants,  or  a  plant-society,  some  of  which  were  slow 
migrants;  for  the  plants  are  now  grouped  according  to  what  seem  to 
be  their  natural  relations.  Tliey  are  not  sporadicall}'  mixed  as  if 
they  were  in  process  of  indivi<]ual  migration  independently,  each  at 
its  own  [Mice.  This  group-migration  Is,  however,  difficult  t«  deal 
with,  and  cannot  here  t)e  discussed.  To  illustrate  studies  on  indi- 
vidual migration,  the  walnut  family  is  one  of  the  most  suitable,  for 
walnuts  and  butternuts  are  so  unwieldy  as  to  be  habitually  carried 
but  limited  distances  and  buried  by  nutK-ating  animals,  while  the 
bitter  hickory-nuti  (pig-nuts)  ran  scarcely  he  [resumed  to  have  l)een 
puriKiseh-  transported  and  planted  V)y  the  fll)origines.  There  is  little 
reason  in  any  case  to  think  that  transplantation  was  practif ed  by  the 
pre-f'auca^n  peoples  of  the  east4»m  wooded  regifms,  or  that  acci- 
dental transportation  by  them  was  an  appreciable  fiictor  in  the  dii*- 
persal  of  the  plants,  for  if  it  had  been,  the  plant-gn-nijiinp;  should  Itetray 
it.  But  the  distribution  of  tlio  edible  hickory-nuts  is  not,  m>  \m  %s^ 
we  can  learn,  more  extensive  than  that  (A  tt\e  mwY-AiV  ^-v^cSs*,  **A 
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oarh  has  its  own  appropriate  grouping  in  plant  society,  and  neit 
lias  a  gn>iiping  that  seems  to  have  any  relation  to  the  homes  of 
alH)riginos. 

Aside  fn>m  the  spreading  due  to  the  outward  gro^\'th  of  the  limin 
tho  partMit-tnH>  and  the  slight  aid  of  \nncls,  the  distribution  of  tli 
tnH»s  sotMUs  to  Ix^  chiefly  dependent  on  squirrels,  which  have  the  ha 
of  carrying  the  nuts  short  distances  and  burjing  them  for  future  i 
Now  if  1")  years  l)c  taken  as  the  average  time  at  wliich  a  seedling  un 
native  conditions  comes  into  b(\iring,  and  if  a  squirrel  is  always  j»i 
out  to  carry  the  first-l)orne  nuts  an  average  ciktance  of  75  feet 
burial,  and  alwaN's  in  the  right  direction,  and  always  neglects  to  reeo 
them,  and  they  alwaj-s  grow  ami  escaix^  destruction,  the  average  r 
of  migmtion  would  Ix*  five  feet  \ior  year,  or  a  mile  in  1000  years, 
least  four  sjHX'ii^s  of  the  family  are  found  300  miles  back  from  the  fori 
iec^limit,  and  the  migration  ma<?t  have  been  greater  than  tliis  to 
aiuDunt  that  tlu^e  tn*es  were  driven  beyond  the  ice-border  by 
sev(*rity  of  the  glacial  climate.  An  appreciable  portion  of  the  i 
taiuH^  was  against  a  rising  slo{)e  where  the  drainage  was  antagonist 
and  it  neevis  to  l)e  observed  that  streams,  swamps,  wet  meadows,  a 
oth(  r  features  were  barri(M*s  to  assistance  by  squirrels.  Where  i 
diniiK\i:e  favored,  the  dispersal  might  obviously  be  much  accelerate 
Hut  if  only  the  adverse  sloix\s  ho  consiilered,  the  tinie-estunate  Is  larj 
than  thosi*  dtM'ived  from  the  erosion  of  falls  and  other  physical  nietln^ 
In  \\\c  presiMit  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  for  each  to  judge  for  hiiii:? 
wluMlur  the  uncertainties  of  the  biological  method  of  intimate  : 
«!:reater  or  less  than  are  those  of  the  physical,  and  what  is  the  purp 
of  their  eonihined  testimonv. 

The  Dynasty  of  }fan. 

Human  dispersal. — As  yet  there  is  little  geological  eWdence  re 
ti\('  lo  [\\o  phiee  of  man  s  origin,  or  to  the  earliest  stages  of  his  dewl 
nniit.  \'arious  considerations  connected  with  his  physical  nan 
.111.1  his  distrihution  seem  to  point  to  the  wann  zone  of  the  east' 
htniisphtM-e,  ])r(^f(M'ably  southern  .Vsia,  as  the  place  of  liis  appearar 
'Ihriv  are  some  «>:rounds  for  the  inference  that  the  earliest  devel 
UKMils  of  tliose  ([ualities  that  esix?cially  gave  liiin  dominance  \^ 
associated  \v'\\\\  Wu>  o\)^\\  \.\^^\&  vA  >\\^  ^>3iSc>r\xQ>^veal  zone   where  r 
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tivoly  ilry  ilesfceinling  air^ourrents  prevailed,  rutln;r  t}i;ui  with  tlie 
•lennc  fort'sw  of  the  wnutl^jriul  belt,  wliere  lUiceiiiling  iiir-ciirrt'iiKs  luul 
excessive  huiiitiiity  pi-evsiili'i I.  Sulx-*u<iU(.'iit  history.  ;is  well  tis  llie 
mitiire  of  t!u;  vm^.  tciK'h  a-;  tluil- exlmiie  Jeriert  ci,mi-lil.ii)ii.-i  ami  I'xcess- 
iv(?  lieifjlit^  an.'  pnjliibitivf,  that  semi-arid  eoiniitimiri  of  vai'viufj  junl 
preearioiLS  inttMUiitieti  k-uil  to  rmiiiiulic  habits,  Hpar^'  Jl-itributiDii,  ami 
limited  .-joci^l  ati'l  civic  fvolulioii:  whiU-  well-watt'ivd  i.>lalii.-i  and  fer- 
tile vallev^s,  LUider  (.•oiigfiiial  skii.T;,  invite  fixed  h:diilatio)i  and  the 
development  of  stable  eivil  and  ^(<cii\\  iastitutioiLs.  K\ei's.4ve  Inuuiility 
and  dense  forests,  I'u  the  other  haml.  lonil  to  huiilalion  and  repressiim, 
in  a  primitive  {H\>pie,  iw  doiw  also  extreme  niyKi'dni's-i  of  surface. 
--Wemling  atmospheric  ciirri'nts,  with  low  luinuneliT,  hijjili  tempera- 
ture, air-scit  unit  ion,  exci's.sive  precipitation,  and  lowf-rtny  ^kies  U4ul 
to  physical  aikd  intt'Uectnal  lassitude  and  tnac.livily.  Descending 
atmusplioric  cunvnt-i,  hijfh  Imiiimetfr,  dry  air,  ctiol  Uunperalure,  and 
clear  skies  tend  t^)  |)h>'sical  and  intellwliial  activity,  [n  a  primitive 
state,  before  the  onntrol  of  acc-iis.sory  agimciiis  was  adi:ipialely  ai^ipiircd, 
it  13  presumed  tliat  ii  warm  cliniati;  wa:i  mon:  hi-ipfnl  iliaii  a  severe 
one.  From  these  ccinsidi-nitionH  and  from  hisliirii^al  evidf^nce  arife.-! 
the  prcflumptidii  thiittlie  primili\e  (-eiilersof  virile  evoiiilimi  and  radia- 
tion of  the  race  lay  s^iiiiewlien-  in  the  open  or  di\L.i>ihi:il  (.-nimtry  of 
the  warm  tnict  of  the  largest  of  the  conlineiits,  jielwecn  I  he  i.-xci;.-;si;s 
of  ari<iity  and  humidity,  exjtnsscd  in  tlie  desertjs  on  tin-  oni;  side,  and 
the  deas<!  forests  on  the  other.  I'rotn  thitf,  or  from  some  ajialo^ioiii 
tract  ill  tliat  quarter  of  tlie  {iIoIm',  tliere  seem  (o  have  ijci/n  four  great 
<Uvergent  nunemeiitji.  'i1i<-se  weie  eifniplicated  by  re\erse  move- 
ments, cnjs.s-migrations,  and  various  anomalie;',  but  only  die  •Jominaiit 
features  can   Ije  meiitionei  1   liere,   and   Ihejie   but    briefly. 

(1)  The  most  voiumin'ia-  movement  .seeiiLS  U)  Jiave  ijeen  nortJi- 
eastwitrd  U-twwn  the  great  diwerl  aiid  mounlain  trael  of  <  Vntral  .Asia 
on  the  one  lumd,  and  tin-  I'aeitlc  on  tlie  otliex,  al,U-m.li^l  !,.y  diver- 
gences eastward  to  many  of  f.he  Lslatuls  of  the  I'aeitic.  Wlieii  the 
liiflhur  latitudes  were  n;aelll^i,  there  followed  a  laU'-ral  spre;idiiig  both 
east  and  west ,  encirelii^  the  aretie  regions,  and  sendinj,'  ;i  bnmeh  down 
the  full  length  of  the  Am(rrie;ui  eonfin.mt.  'fhis  mn\e;iieni  enibrae.'il 
tlie  great  complex  of  Mongoloid  raeo.  iiieUaling  thi  .\]:iLi\;ii!  and  tlie 
origiiud  Ameriean  races.  I'revjoa-  Ui  the  disturlmni  '.■\vv\\t-  m'^  ■!.vv.v\-'^, 
centuries,  tliis  hraiieh  kid  di;volu|A'd  t\iiee  \u)\u\Av  w.uVv\^  ^A  -.-.vn&i.-a 
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tion,  the  Chinese  in  Asia,  between  the  tropics  and  the  parallel  of  4(f 
N.  liat.,  and  between  the  desert  on  the  west  and  the  sea  on  the  east; 
tho  Mexican  in  North  America,  between  similar  latitudes  and  in  a 
similar  atmospheric  environment;  and  the  Peruvian  of  South  America, 
in  e(juivalent  phj'siographic  surroundings.  From  these  more  advanced 
centers  of  evolution  there  was  a  gradation  in  all  directions,  and 
tliroiigh  various  stages  of  partial  civilization,  to  nomadic  tribes,  scat- 
tered hunting-bands  and  isolated  families  of  limited  attainments. 

(2)  A  second  and  much  inferior  movement  to  the  southeast,  reach- 
ing into  the  southern  hemisphere,  gave  rise  to  the  Australioid  and 
associated  races  which  have  thus  far  failed  to  rise  to  the  higher  ciriiiza- 
tions,  or  to  develop  notable  power. 

(8)  To  a  third  movement  to  the  southwest  Ls  assigned  the  peopling 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  with  the  n^roid  and  associated  races, 
which  have  had  a  voluminous  but  not  powerful  development. 

(4)  The  fourth  movement  was  northw^estward  across  or  around 
barriers  of  desert  and  mountain,  to  Western  Asia,  Europe,  and  North 
Africa,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  \'irile  and  progressive  branches 
of  the  human  family,  the  Xanthochroic  (fair-white)  and  the  Mebno- 
chroic  (dark-white)  races  of  Huxley's  classification.  The  more  or  less 
decayed  trunks  of  these  branches  still  remain  in  Western  Asia.  Three 
chief  i)assaf^eways  across  the  barriers  seem  to  have  been  utilized  in 
this  moveinent,  and  in  these  passagcwaj's  the  most  notable  of  the 
early  civilizations  developed,  in  transit  as  it  were,  and  lingered  for 
loni;  periods.  These  passageways  were  (1)  the  Red-Sea-Xile-vaUey 
:ivcnu(\  ill  wliich  the  dark-white  and  the  Ethiopian  races  mingled,  (2;  the 
l]iiphrat(s  valley,  the  central  avenue  of  the  Semitic  races,  unci  (3)  the 
intcnuontane  tracts  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  the  probable  pathway  of 
the  ancestral  Aryan  races,  and  quite  certainly  the  pathway  of  the 
later  backward  migration  of  the  Aryans  that  gave  the  Brahminical 
elements  to  India's  earlv  civilization. 

l^^noring  the  feeble  Australian  movement,  the  tlu'ee  great  dive> 
geneies  in  the  Old  AA'orld  were  suggestively  related  to  the  ph\^iograpliic 
features  of  the  region,  particularly  to  the  great  desert  tract  tliat  stretches 
from  tlie  Sahara  to  the  Gobi,  ha\dng  the  Ethiopians  on  the  south,  the 
Mongoloids  on  the  southeast  and  east,  and  the  Caucasians  on  the  ru)rtii 
and  west.  \v\\\\ei  mle.T^w^v-$»  Vco^m  ^N^\s5i^si.xjhic  relations  nuiy  easily 
be  i)ushed  too  iat ,  titv^^^  Na  \v^>^^  <\axia\  *OwaX  S^^^-j  >^^^  ^^^.^  N^^^vvt-uvl 
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in  the  early  evolution  ami  tlistribiition  of  tho  hiuunn  mrt\  Ht^lntioiV" 
ship  to  the  open,  semi-ariiK  or  inihlly  huinul  plains  nntl  fortilt^  vallt>)lt 
that  bordered  on  the  desert  barriers.  \nv3  pnibably  ii^Huontinl  in  hnul- 
ing  to  that  control  of  the  plant  and  aninuU  kingdom  that  has  \\m\t} 
man  the  most  influential  of  all  biological  agt^ncios.  Powt^U  and  tjthtw 
hold  that  agriculture  owe<l  itvS  chief  early  evolution  to  aritl  (Mintlltlons 
which  induced  man  to  irrigaU^  and  cultivate  i\u)  plants  ntMM»ssnry  for 
his  sustenance,  and  tended  to  fix  his  abode  in  th(^  wat^^rod  trrt(M#4.  It 
is  urged  that  the  watering  and  slight  culture  of  chosen  plants  hi  an 
arid  tract  was  a  less  formidable  task  to  ill-e(|uipp(»(|  priniilive  piM»ploH, 
than  the  subjugation  of  competitive  plants  in  a  humid  region.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  are  various  reasons  why  tJic^  opnn  lands  of 
semi-arid  or  mildly  humid  regions,  with  their  varicil  (loras  and  fatiniiH 
and  their  active  expansive  lif(»,  with  its  sharp  competitions  in  lle<«f fM*ss, 
alertness,  and  sagacity,  and  its  occjisicmal  criH(!S  of  drought*  and  storm, 
should  have  fostered  a  favorable  evolution  in  primitive  man,  Thii 
cereals  he  learned  to  cultivate  w(»re  chic?fly  memlMtrs  of  the  grass  family 
that  grew  natively  on  the  plains,  and  the  animals  he  thiuumilmU^il 
were  largely  also  those  of  the  plains.  To  um  it  s^rerns  uImo  sjgnKieanfc 
that  the  centers  of  early  civilizatimi  wr?re  nil  n^gions  of  relativ<*ly  high 
barometer,  of  descending  air-fmrrentn,  and  of  s^ffni-arid  or  mildly  huir»M 
atmospheric  conditions,  all  of  which  w*^tm  to  Ur  inore  favorable*  Ut 
acti\-ity  of  mind  and  lx>^ly  than  prrfvailing  low  baromirt^'r,  fm'tmfntttt 
air-currents,  and  hurniditv. 

The  physifjgraphic  a*«f<^Krbition*<  rrf  Ihr*  frt'^igr^rrj^ivr  ^.Utyii^  of  i*W\\\vjf\f 
tion  of  the  whit<*  rac**s  are  .«ijggir4*tiv^'r,  'X\\t*.  \ui^\.  Hwrnti  mi4frfU*4 
cix-ilizatiow?  lay  in  the  vajjevj^  of  th^?  SiUt  uwl  P.HffUniU-^  tm  itrri\U^ 
plain*,  but  Jxiundwl  by  iu\i(t^\i\Ui\Ait  ^l^s^rrrt^  (tr  tunHuyMU  irn*^^  HiA 
in  latitwle*  nfn&ir  3(P  X.  T\u:  ^nftf^\t$ii  hiU*r  iWi\h^^\fni?i  f4  .Wyri^^ 
Pa5^>-tinff,  an<l  Phrimicia  hnv  a  UrA-  ^U^^f^-^  f^rtUf^  UfftiU  m^U^  ^mi* 
lar  or>!>iini<r/ffii?fy  hn%  vith  ^i^^ioufsaf^f  nuffihf^  ^4  f-hfi  ^^z^/^u^'h'^^  ititit^ 

Greiwe  !by  alj«rypjt  5' foinhi'rr  r/>r.r.-..  :i.vlt-r  ^'rfcn^r  .^-feiz-w,  j'->v*^-  4fy  m'^  Ui^i 

affile!  zn-M^j^A  Eto.'iAfi!  leiviKz^ru'.r.-  L^v.^'^'j;-';!  i^tiieAy^^' ^/'  J^r.^.^^t  ^/,i»-<'.K.    'f}^ 
laii««r  csi<ei'Srr''*'-^.I  ^^A  ^nioir  r.'j^rr.   'r,  ^V,i,X:^tif^^  «il^'!^v•?^;•:   .w/;.".  i'ftuf^uti^ 
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"  Xorthtvard  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way  "  is  quite  as  true  as  the 
more  familiar  apoth^m,  and  carries  a  more  ob\doiis  causal  suggestion. 
that  of  the  need  of  a  prc^ressively  higher  d^ree  of  stimulus  from  low 
tem|)erature,  as  man  increased  the  means  of  his  control  of  natural 
agencies.  The  modem  movement  has  also  been  somewhat  more  towanl 
mildly  humid  and  forested  re^ons,  perhaps  because  man's  superior 
resources  have  led  to  the  removal  of  their  deterrent  features,  and  have 
permitted  a  larger  utilization  of  their  advantageous  ones.  It  is  ak) 
a  ([uestion  whether,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  man's 
nervous  organization,  a  somewhat  less  stimulative  atmosphere  may 
not  lM»st  coaserve  his  energies,  and  give  stea<liness,  persistence  anJ 
endurance  to  his  sufficiently  aggressive  endeavors.  The  comparative 
n^sults  that  shall  arise  from  the  different  phj'siographic  conditions  in 
North  America,  where  the  same  race  under  the  same  institution?  U 
sul)j(*cted  to  \ride  ranges  of  barometric  states,  temperatures,  air-move- 
nicnts,  humidity,  and  topography,  may  well  be  watched  with  interest. 
Th(»  exceptionally  rapid  evolution  of  the  American  j>eople,  an  off- 
shoot of  tlic  older  jx^oples  of  the  Eurasian  Occident,  and  the  similarly 
ra])i«l  evolution  of  the  Japanese  people,  in  some  sense  an  offshoi^t  of 
thf  more  ancient  peoples  of  the  Eurasian  Orient,  are  to  be  stU"li<>l 
on  tlicir  own  special  grounds. 

A  basal  factor  in  all  this  early  evolution  of  civilization  wa.*^  tho 
j)ro<luetiven(*ss  and  availability  of  the  soil.  The  passage  from  tli«^ 
con»Htion  of  hunters  and  fisliers,  scattered  necessarily  to  adjust  thoni- 
s('l\(*s  to  th(*  (listril)Uti()n  of  game,  and  shifting  \\'ith  its  changi*^.  »: 
from  that  of  sinij)le  herders  in  sterile  tracts,  roaming  A\ith  the  chanp^ 
of  pa-turc,  in  botli  cavSos  deprived  of  the  evolutionary  influences  of  :i 
ii\(Ml  ab()(|{^  and  of  a  permanent  social  and  ciWl  organization,  wa- 
essentially  (le])en(l(*nt  on  agriculture,  and  was  hence  largely  controlifi 
by  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil,  conjoined  \vith  suitable  climatic 
con'litions.  And  so,  conversely,  among  the  agencies  that  have  foroi^l 
the  nii<;rati()n  of  centers  of  civilization,  loss  of  soil  or  of  soil-fertility, 
is  one  of  the  more  imi)ortant.  In  the  lower  latitudes,  the  uplaiii 
soils  are  usually  l)ut  the  r(\si(lue  left  by  the  decomposition  of  the  luvier- 
lyinir  rocks  which  has  not  been  removed  by  surface-wash.  Its  depth 
is  iisuall}'  (|uit(»  limited.  With  cultivation,  wash  and  \vind-ilrift  are 
accek^ratetl,  and  imless  ample  preventive  measures  are  employeik  :v< 
has  not  usuaWy  Xie^iiv  W\e;  Q,'3L^vi  m  ^^i^sX,  \isssNj3rs  ^  ^      soils  are  at  length 
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swept  away,  and  barrenness  succeecfe  productiveness.  There  are  areas 
in  the  Orient,  once  well  settled,  that  are  now  bare  fields  of  rock  on 
which  nothing  grows  except  such  few  plants  as  find  a  foothold  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock.  Soils  >\ith  sandy  subsoils  have  been  washed 
away,  leaWng  barren  wastes,  and  the  sands  derived  from  the  denuded 
subsoil  have  been  driven  by  the  winds  over  adjacent  fertile  tracts, 
and  by  biu-ial  have  included  these  in  the  common  waste.  The  explana- 
tion of  much  of  the  former  richness  and  of  the  present  i)overty  of  Oriental 
peoples  no  doubt  lies  in  this  simple  process.  This  impoverisluuent 
of  soil  threatens  many  peoples  today,  and  is  in  procass  of  actual  reali- 
zation. 

The  glaciated  fields  are  comparatively  new  grounds  for  ci\iliza- 
tion,  and  the  soil-factor  there  has  a  character  quite  its  own.  Near 
the  centers  of  glacial  radiation,  the  old  soils  were  borne  away,  ami 
new  soils  \vere  not  always  d(n'eh)ped  in  equal  amount  in  their  stead. 
A  reduced  fertility  is  the  result.  The  half-deca^'ed  rock  below  was 
largely  scraped  away,  and  a  long  period  must  ensue  before  soil-genera- 
tion will  have  become  effective.  These  areas  lie  chic^fiy  in  high  lati- 
tudes where  other  factors  compromise  human  development  in  its  pres- 
ent state.  In  the  regions  of  glacial  deposition,  which  fortunately 
include  the  greater  and  the  more  southerly  parts  of  thci  ghiciated  area, 
a  deep  sheet  of  comminutcMl  rock-material,  rea<Iy  for  eiisy  conversion 
into  soil  by  weathering  and  organic  action,  e/)vers  great  plains  and 
has  a  smoothed  tojx>graphy  that  aids  in  restraining  its  removal.  In 
the  i)eripheral  belt  of  the  glaciated  area  in  North  Anu^riea,  for  a  width 
of  400  or  500  miles,  the  subsoil  of  glacial  flour  and  old  soil,  glacially 
mixed,  lias  an  average  thickness  (;f  alxmt  100  feet.  A  similar  state- 
ment may  he  made  of  a  large,  though  l(^ss,  area  in  north-cx^ntral  Europe. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  n^siduary  soils  of  ungla(datexl  regions 
sunilarly  situated  is  about  F)  fec^t.  The  twenty-fold  provision  for  jjer- 
manent  fertility  thus  arising  from  glaciation  seenis  likciy  t(j  lx»  a  factor 
of  iimneasurable  importance  in  the  localization  of  the  ba.sal  industry 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  phases  of  (uvilization  tliat  an*  d(»ix»ndent  on  it. 

^^'ith  the  e\'olution  of  the  industrial  arts,  resource's  which  were 
neglecUKl  at  first  have  come  to  j^lay  imjjortant  parts  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  in  the  activitif.^  of  the  race,  among  which  are  the  lung  and 
growinj:  list^  of  mineral  n^^sources  to  wliich  economi<'  g(X)log\'  addres^^^es. 
itself.    Chief  among  these  an*  tlu^  meVaWk  oie^.  IW  S.'o'^^^  \Ni»s^^  *<^«^Nfc 
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mineral  fertilizers,  and  the  structural  and  ornamental  material  of 
stone  and  clay.  These  now  control  man's  distribution  and  las  aggre- 
gate power,  to  a  degree  not  even  remotely  approached  a  century  ago. 
and  thoy  are  quite  certain  to  be  more  influential  in  the  future. 

Distribution  and  acti\dty  have  also  recently  come  to  be  affectei 
by  the  distribution  of  rejuvenated  streams  that  arose  from  the  «lefc^r- 
matioas  of  the  late  Tertiarj"  periods,  and  by  the  stream-diversions  of 
the  glacial  period,  both  of  which  have  furnished  sources  of  water- 
power  heretofore  n^lected  in  the  main.  With  little  doubt,  such 
native  sources  of  power  are  to  play  an  increasingly  large  part  in  human 
affairs  as  time  goes  on  and  the  stored  fuels  are  exhausted. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  himian  activities,,  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  race  will  more  and  more  depend  on  combinations  of  resonrm 
and  of  conditions,  and  less  upon  single  factors;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
beyond  the  day  when  persistent  fertility  of  the  soil,  under  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  coordinateil  \vith  great  supplies  of  ores,  fuels,  auil 
structural  materials,  will  not  constitute  a  decisive  and  controlling 
advantage. 

Provincialism  giving  place  to  cosmopolitanism. — ^The  early  history 
of  human  dispersal  was  marked  by  pronounced  proWncialism.  The 
early  ])ooi)les  were  much  isolated  from  one  another  by  distance  an! 
by  natural  barriers,  and  they  themselves  often  interposed  artificial 
barriers  a^ijaiiist  free  inter-conununication,  and  hence  against  the  pre>i- 
er\'ati()ii  of  a  coimnon  cosmopolitan  type.  So  long  as  hunting  anil 
lisliiim  woro  the  dominant  pursuits,  a  wider  and  wider  dispersion  into 
small  trihi^s  was  a  necessary  tendency,  which  was  abetted  by  conflict 
of  intcn^sts,  strifes  and  wars,  and  the  sentiments  and  customs  that 
ar()S(»  from  those.  That  such  artificial  sources  of  proWncialism  wore 
more  clYcctivt*  than  the  natural  ones  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact 
that  while  i)hysi()logical  differences  sufficiently  marked  to  reailily 
charactoriz(^  varieties  were  numbered  by  hundreds,  dialects  sufficientlv 
(lilTcrciit  to  prevent  free  intercourse  were  numbered  by  thousamb. 
Proxiiicial  sontimont  to-day  manifests  itself  more  conspicuously  in 
langiia^t*  than  in  most  other  respects.  The  tendency  to  provincialism, 
ho\v('V(M*,  has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  divide  the  race  into  distinct 
sj)(*ci(^s,  forever  separated  by  infertility. 

A\'hon  eflicient  water-transportation  was  developed  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea  vsaa  ^WAxwvcivii,  ^  ^\\cid  o(  cosmopolitan  tendencv  was 
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inaugurated,  and  began  to  counteract  the  provincial  tendency.  This 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  in  the  past  few  decades,  supplemented 
by  swift  land-transportation  and  by  electric  communication,  and  is 
rapidly  involving  the  whole  race  in  a  cosmopoUtan  movement.  Almost 
the  whole  world  is  already  in  daily  communication,  and  almost  all  the 
races  are  more  or  less  habitually  intermingling  by  travel  and  trade. 
That  this  is  to  become  more  and  more  habitual  until  the  whole  race 
shall  be  in  constant  intercommunication,  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
There  \vill  then  have  been  inaugurated  the  most  marked  period  of 
cosmopolitanism,  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  which  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  With  this  will  doubtless  come  endless  blood-mingling,  and 
the  racial  divergences  of  the  past  will  be  replaced  by  racial  conver- 
gences in  the  future.  What  this  will  ultimately  mean  for  the  race 
we  will  not  venture  to  predict. 

Man  as  a  geological  agency. — The  earlier  geologists  were  inclined 
to  regard  man's  agency  in  geological  progress  as  rather  trivial,  per- 
haps because  physiographic  geology,  in  which  liis  influence  is  chiefly 
felt,  was  then  less  cultivated  than  marine,  volcanic,  and  hj'pogeic 
geology,  in  which  he  scarcely  participates.  But  probably  no  pre- 
vious agent  in  an  equal  period  of  time  has  so  greatly  influenced  the 
life  of  the  land,  both  plant  and  animal,  and  the  rate  of  land-degrada- 
tion, as  has  man  since  the  full  inauguration  of  the  present  agricultural 
epoch,  and  particularly  in  the  last  century  (Vol.  I,  pp.  649-651). 
That  this  influence  will  be  increased  during  coming  centuries  seems 
clearly  foreshadowed.  The  flora  is  rapidly  passing  from  that  which 
had  been  evolved  by  natural  agencies  through  the  long  ages,  to  that 
which  man  selects  for  cultivation  or  preservation,  together  with  that 
which  has  taken  advantage  of  the  special  conditions  he  furnishes. 
With  the  further  progress  of  this  movement,  the  native  floras  seem 
destined  to  an  early  extinction.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  native 
faunas.  The  favored  animals,  mider  man's  care,  flourish  beyond 
precedent,  while  the  rest,  so  far  as  they  are  within  his  reach,  are  suffer- 
ing rapid  declines  that  look  toward  extinction.  The  Ufe  of  the  sea 
is  less  profoundly  affected  than  that  of  the  land,  but  even  that  does 
not  escape  important  modifications.  The  most  pronounced  exceptions 
to  man's  dominance,  and  those  that  bid  fair  to  contest  his  suprem- 
acy longest,  are  found  in  organisms  too  minute  to  be  easily  co^ 
trolled  by  man,  and  in  organisms  that,  quite  SL:gi\x\s\.\vvs»  \;\A\,  ^'^\sx>^^ 
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on  the  conditions  he  furnishes.  But  even  the  accelerateil  evoluri-n 
of  tlicscforganisins  is  a  part  of  the  profound  biological  revolution  which 
att<*ii(b4  man's  dominance. 

Man's  control  has  not  thas  far  been  characterized  bv  much  reci>£- 
nitioii  of  the  complicated  interrelations  of  organisnas  and  of  the  con- 
wsiucnces  of  disturbing  the  Imlance  in  the  organic  kingdom,  an*l  Le 
is  reaping,  and  Is  certain  to  reap  more  abundantly,  the  unforrun^ite 
fruits  of  ignorant  and  careless  action.  For  the  greater  part  nian 
has  l)o<?n  guided  by  immediate  coasiderations,  and  even  these  n-: 
always  controlhMl  by  much  intelligence,  while  great  wantoiines-;  k^- 
att<*iidc»d  liis  <l(»struction  of  lK)th  plant  and  animal  life.  Bui  a  nvre 
iiitcllipMit  as  w(»ll  as  a  more  s\Tnpathetic  attitude  is  developing,  ani 
will  (louhtlfss  s(K)n  become  dominant. 

A  new  (»ra  in  control  and  in  evolutionarj*  selection  is  daw::!::^. 
Nf'w  vari(»ti(»s  and  races  arc  lx*ing  produced  that  not  only  ileixirt  wiieiy 
fnnu  tli(»  parent  stock,  but  <liverge  in  lines  chosen  to  meet  given  c^  i- 
ditiims,  f»r  to  prcMluce  desire<J  products.  How  far  this  may  yet  jr) 
it  is  impossible  now  to  predict.  But  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  sui^p^t 
tliitt  Muue  of  tlie  si)ecies  man  is  wantonly  destroWng  may  pisses^  c-::^- 
l)iliti('s  of  mutation  quite  Ix^yoml  present  apprehension,  an-i  t:;:;:  :. 
.vpf(i»<  should  Ix*  allowed  to  pass  utterly  Ixjyond  reach  for^vrr  "::/- 
iFKiri   -li.ill   learn  more  about  its  ulterior  possil)ilitit*s. 

Prognostic   Geology.  —  The   long    i)ersj)ective    of   the    pa<t   -1.  i; 
aitnid   ;it   least  some  suggestions  of  tho  future,  but  it  must   r**-  ■  :.- 
f(— f'l   tluit   tluj  most  hnportant  pre\isions  are  <le|x»ndent    ^ni    i:.::- 
j»nt:itioii<  of  the  past  that  have  not  yet  emerg(*d  from  the  ten:;;::  - 
st.itc.     A  word  has  lx»(»n  said  relative  to  a  possible  return  of  a  ::':::-:. 
(lM.<li.  hut  thi<  is  contingent  on  agencies  that  are  yet  matters  nfh\T- *- 
(•>i<,  .tii'l  rio  sure  prediction  can  lx»  oflfered.     Question  has  1>*t::  r..>- 
a<  t<.  \\li«tli««r  the  end  of  the  recent  i)eriod  of  defomiation  ha<  ••  :: 
aiil  a  ;:ra«lation  into  another  period  of  quiescence  and  e<.iual»lo  o:.:. . 
eon.  lit  ions  has  begun;  but  the  answer  hangs  on  the  doctrine  of  jvri»>^i:o.' 
of  <l«iniination  and  quic\^cence  which  does  not  yet  conunand  uiiiv»?r^.. 
a>-('nt.  an.j  if  it  were  given,  there  would  remain  the  further   qu*>*.:  .. 
wlicthcr  tlic  p(Tiod  of  deformation  is  completed.     The  duration  y.*i  :  -■ 
eaith  as  a  habitable  glol)e  has   lxH.*n  a  common    theme  of  procri.*-:-. 
A  final  n  frigcTation  as  the  result  of  the  secular  cooling  of  a  once  ni"i>« 
globe  \\as  \)oe\\  Wv<i  \]c&>^2\  lw^^2ss\,,^\AlVss.  final  doom  of  the  race  Vi? 
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teen  a  favurile  ih«ue  t\>r  vnia.-si-si'W'tiWtic-  Fi.mt:«wi.\s.  Hut  lUis  uU 
hanjE  on  the  lUvlriiw  vrf  a  U'ntur  iiu>lU'ii  t^«Tth.  it  iwl  :il-it>  uuiv  ioJLm'U'l>' 
up*.>Q  th^  vUvtriiif  iif  ail  t'ristu  irvviu  a  g:w*xuw  lu-lmU.  I'uvU'X  »W 
altemativo  wiKvi>tuiii  oi  a  siKw-j-r^'wii  wrlh,  wuist-ixing  iu  wwjyus 
and  giniig  forth  ainuwi'hfn-  ha  Uu-iv  is  m^l  (tir  it.  v'.iukjtiim^t  wilii  u 
more  p>iier\>»is  ro)ift>pt)oii  t>f  llio  fiwi^iw  rt«^it|f.iil  in  ihn  m\\  uiul  U«> 
8tell:ir  systom,  no  «am»v  liitiil  iiot^l  U>  ii^igiii^il  lo  th«  li;iliit;iliilit.v 
of  the  onrth.  A  IVvi'hoitiic  era,  its  huit;  na  tliu  (.Vun^oii-.  nr  tint  I'ali^ii- 
zoic,  or  an  con  lus  long  as  ilit<  rainiii^  lunl  (Uu  hioiit'-  11111.4,  uiiiy  tjuil^i 
as  well  bo  pr<tlieU><i  im  anvlliinK  l<vis.  Tlui  ftHHi'iial  iis  iit  liiiat  ^{ii»tl|- 
lative,  but  nn  o|)tinu»iic  nuilniik  rrtwiii:>  iti  lu  nioii:  liki:ly  hi  [intvu 
true  than  a  )H<M.-4ltiiiHti<!  nni'.  An  iuniKniciUniltly  lilghcr  i:vii|uliiiii  tlian 
that  now  nmcliL-tt,  with  rUliiiruni'iilci  Iniyiiiul  |ir(^i.'iU  iiiiiii|irda-'lliiii)(l, 
is  a  reasonable  ho]H>. 

The  furecuHt  of  an  tiin  of  inu-IWtuiil  uiul  ciiiiiiual  ilL-vu)>»{iinL>iit 
comparable  in  niagnituiU;  to  thi<  jtroh/iigi^il  |lllyc^il'ill  iiinl  bioiiu  ovulu- 
tions  lentlu  to  llui  totui  vii'w  of  »'jirih-liistory,  (wat  atui  i)n«-iM.t;livi,', 
«nineot  moral  fiati«sfu<etioii,  aivl  tlbe  tliouglit  liim  ijutiviliiui  jk;>Mitn- 
butioos  to  tlie  tiii^ner  wctfaiv  of  tlic  ttuin  may  jvuliiC'  ihc  lulk'^t  iViiiU 
of  tlidr  penuaoeut  worth  by  ty/nUafU'ii  uiHuliu-':  limnndt  isfaiwly 
limited  u^fX:  {pv«8  vaj^um  bu  iif«  ua<J  ijisj^ai-^iiuu  Uj  iA.'i'A>jij:ii  i.niii:u\nf. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  sections,  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
supplement  the  sections  already  given  and  convey  some  idea  of  the 
sequence  of  the  known  systems  in  widely  separated  areas. 
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schist.     Many  intnisions  of  granite. 


Epidotic,  homblende-schi.'^t,  with  l)o<isof  niac- 
netite  and  emery  near  top;  contains  IhhI<5  cf 
pyroxene  rock,  enst^itite  rock,  and  dolomite; 
often  replaced  by  ser|>entinc  and  steatite. 


Quart zose  sericite-«chist :  sometimes  indict in- 
gui.shablc  from  the  Hoosic  schist,  f^ome 
granite. 


Feldspathic  mica-schist,  with  granite. 


'  IltntT-nu.  Holyoko  (Ma^t-^.-Conn.^  ff»lio,  V.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  In  the  folio,  the  h^U  hfrr  cla***** 
as  Tri:i"i^ic  :ir«»  c;\\\c*<V  Avuvv-Tt"\a,"*,  \\\<j  v^TvV^v■\<i\tccv  \SkVvv\ '9J\>a5vMa.  are  clasaed  together  under  the  name 
SiJuriaii,  ami  t\v«»  Vn>\eroxiAc  x"*  cwW^sA  x^\«^^wVvaxv. 
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Section  in  West  Central  Massachusetts — Continued. 


Names  of  Formations. 


Unconformity 

§-g  i   Becket  gneiss. 

O^  [ 

-—^-^^  Unconformity  ^^~' 

§„•  '  Washington  gneiss. 
p'c  j  i^se  not  exposed. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


Characteristics. 


White  biotite  gneiss,  locally  grading  into  con- 
glomerate. 


Uusty  biotite-gneiss. 


Silurian  strata  much  folded  and  metamorphosed,  but  not  so  severely  as  the  earlier 
strata.  Devonian  strata  less  folded  and  metamorphosed  than  the  Silurian.  Triassic 
beds  tilted  and  much  faulted,  though  little  folded  or  metamorphosed. 


APPENDIX. 
Sacnoir  m  Easivsn  Tnnraa 


^?sr 

. 

Summit    TtmoMd    by 

1000+ 

diBlM  ftnd  thii 

4 

5 

Scott  iihale. 

500-6a0 

ArgUlacMHia  vi 
stone  and  tUn 

i 

WaHbuis  sancLdone. 

500-600 

ArgillMeousiJu 

^ 

BHceville  Blule. 

250-630 

BUek.  bluish-sc 
sandy  »haler» 

I*e  conglomerftte. 
PorniMe  Itu^nformiiy 
reniiinttton  uliala 

500-1500 
160-400 

Massive    sandst 
■hale-beds,  an 

Calcareous  shall 

1 

i 

Newman  limestone. 

650-700 

Ma««ive,  blue,  ^ 
Massive  beds  ot 

Cniitip-rKhale. 

1200 

3.  Red  and  yell 
2.  Massive  whil 
1.  Greenish  anc 

Cliiiiiiiiioogu      Uaek 

30-50 

niack,  calcareoi 

5  ,  Cliiiili  sandstone. 

6 

I'rcsent  only  in 

iliiys  siiiulstone. 

300-1100 

Ited.  colcareoufl 

500-600 

l,ighl-bhie  cale« 

1 

200-100 

shale. 

s,.vi.T  ^'hale. 

500-600 

I.tghl-blue  calci 

■? 

SOO-650 

Bluiflh-gray  and 

i 

500-750 

Liglit-Hue.  calf 

T.'lli.'.!  s;in.l.-tone. 

«)0-900 

■»"i'"="" 

Atl,.Ti>sliuIp. 

1000-1200 

Light-blue  and 

lir'kariuiiigulimCKtono        0-50       { Gray,  argillac«c 


sjs;!ks;BS; 


hSata*>    ^ 
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Section  in  Eastern  Tennessee — Continued, 


Names  of  Formations 

Thickness 
in  Feet. 

Characteristics. 

•c 

Nolichucky  shale. 

450-550 

Yellow  and  brown,  calcareous,  with  limestone- 
beds. 

IdleCaml 

Maryville  limeHtone. 

350-500 

Massive,  dark-blue. 

Rogersville  shale. 

180-220 

Bright-green,  with  a  limestone-bed. 

^  1 

Uutledge  limestone. 

350-450 

Massive,  dark-blue. 

Rome  formation. 

750-950 

Red,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  shales,  some- 
times sandy  and  red,  white  and  brown 
sandstones,  and  sandy  shales. 

leaver  limestone. 

300 

Massive,  blue. 

Apison  shale. 

200 

Green. 

9004- 

Bright-red,  green,  and  brown;  sandy. 

• 

d 

id 

Discontinuity^ 

00 

•c 

Xi 

Hesse  sandstone. 

5004- 

Fine,  white,  massive. 

o  ' 

Murray  shale. 

300 

Grayish-blue,  sandy. 

1 

Nebo  sandstone. 

500 

Massive,  white. 

<  1 

Nichols  shale. 

550-800 

Grayish-blue,  sandy. 

Cochran  formation. 

600-900 

Massive  white  sandstone. 

0-100 

Red  sandstone,  gray  sandy  shale. 

500-700 

Coarse  conglomerate;  quartz,  and  feldspai 
pebbles. 

Sandsuck  shale. 
.  Base  not  exposed. 

10004- 

Grayish-blue. 

Strata  much  folded  and  faulted. 
1  See  note  on  preceding  pags. 
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Section  in  Eastern  West  Virginia  and  Western  Virginia  J 


N 


of  Formations. 


Thick 
in  Feet 


Chnneteri^t  ics . 


Summit  removed. 
Braxton  formation. 


700  + 


Red  and  yellow  shale,  gray  and  bromi 
sandstone,  and  coal-seanij^. 


s 


r 


Upshur  sandstone. 


350-500 


White  and  brown,  with  conglomerate, 
and  coal. 


Pugh  formation. 


300-150 


•  ma 

a 


Pickens  sandstone. 
^  -  L-nconformiiy 
Canaan  formation. 


400-500 


1000-1300 


Greenbrier  limestone. 


^  ;  Pocono  sandstone. 


Hampshire  formation. 


JenningH  formation. 


"H  ,   Hoinney  shale. 

^  ,  VnconjormHy^^ 

^      Monterey  sandstone. 


Lewiston  limestone. 


l{(M'k\vfKHl  formation. 


u    < 


.^      ('aca|K)n  sandstone. 


X 


Tusrarora  (juartzite. 


Juniata  fonnation. 


c      Martin'^liurg  sliale. 


w^' 


Shcnariiloali 
>toiie. 


lime 


Brown  and  white  sandstone,   and  blue 
black  clay;  thin  coal-seams. 

Brown,  gray,  and  white;   some  congiome 
and  dm  shale  with  coal. 

2.  Red  shales  and  brown  sandstones. 
1.  Thin  limestone. 


350-400 


70-90 


1500-1800 


3000-3800 


1000-1300 
50-200 


550-1050 


100-900 


100-630 


50-300 


Includes  some  red  shales. 


Coarse  and  hard,  partly  conglomeratic. 


Sandstones  and  shales,  mainly  red. 


Gray  and  buff  sandstones,  with  shales. 


Black  and  fissfle  below,  lighter  and  more  sa 
above;  thin  bed  of  limestone  at  ba.se. 

Calcareous,  weathers  buff. 


Thin>bedded,  impure  limestone,  with  shal 
base;  thin  flaggy  limestone,  mas.sive  1 
stone,  and  chert y  limestone  in  order.  'Ax 


Quartzite  at   base   at    the    east:    shale 
thin  beds  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
ore  above,  and  gray  $and.stone  at  top. 


Red,  mainly  flaggy. 


White  and  gray. 


205-1250     Bro^-nish-red  sandstones  and  red  shales. 


800-1800    Gray  shale;  sandy  beds  near  top. 


^    •   Hasf  not  fjrposfd. 


2400  + 


3.  Light  gray,  fossiliferous. 
2.  Darker  gray,  cherty. 

1 .  Partly  magnesian. 


Carl)oniferous  strata  nearly  horizontal;  earlier  beds  folded,  but  not  much  faultc 

*  Tho  section  above  the  Canaan  formation  is  taken  from  the  Buckhannon  (W.  Va.>  folic 
remainder  from  the  Monterey  (Va.-W.  Va.)  folio.  Darton  (Monterey)  ami  Taff  and  Brook^t  0 
hannon)  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.     In  these  folios  the  Onlovician  and  Silurian  are  classed  as  Silurian. 

^  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian.  '  Lower  Cambrian. 
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Section  in  Northeast  Alabama  and  Northwest  Georgia.* 


a 
a 


a 

*a 
a 


c 

C 

o 

I 


c 
.23 

=3 


Names  of  Formations. 


Summit     removed     by 
erosion. 

Walden  sandstone. 


Lookout  sandstone. 


Bangor  limefitone. 


Oxmoor  sandstone. 
^^^^  Unconformity^' 

Floyd  shale. 


Fort  Payne  chert. 


Chattanooga  shale. 


Armuchee  chert. 
^^  Unconformity  - 


03      I 

C  i  Rockwood  formation. 


I 
O 


Chickamauga   lime- 
stone. 


5  c  S  I 

g;  §  .g  -j  Knox  dolomite. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


500± 


60-570 


300 


50-550 


2000  + 


20-200 


0-22 


0-40 


1000-1500 


700-1500 


-^  S  3  J 


Conasauga  forma- 
tion. 
Base  not  exposed. 


1500-4000 


Characteristics. 


Coarse  sandstone  and  sandy  shale;    beds  of 
coal  and  fire-clay. 


2.  Conglomerate  with  massive  sandstone. 
1.  Sandy  shale  with  coal  and  fire-clay. 


Blue,  crinoidal,  cherty  limestone. 


White  and  brown  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

Black,  carbonaceous,  with  occasional  beds  of 
crinoidal  limestone. 


Bedded  chert  and  limestone. 


Black,  carbonaceous. 


Rusty,  sandy  chert. 


White,  brown,  and  purple  sandstone  and 
sandy  shale,  with  beds  of  red  fossiliferous 
hematite. 


Blue  flaggy  limestone,  sometimes  purple  and 
mottled/ earthy  towards  the  top.  Heavy 
chert  conglomerate  at  the  base  in  places. 


Dolomite,  white,  gr&y,  or  light-blue,  generally 
granular  and  massive;  containing  nodulei 
and  layers  of  chert. 


1000  + 


2.  Greenish    siliceous    shale    and    micaceous 

sandstone. 
1 .  Olive  clay  shale. 


Strata  much  folded  and  faulted. 

*  The  two  youngest  formations  in  this  section  are  taken  from  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  folio,  the  others 
from  the  Rome  (Ga.-Ala.)  folio.  Hnyes.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  In  the  folio,  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
are  classed  together  under  the  name  Silurian. 
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Section  in  Central  Tennesbeb.^ 


Namefl  of  Formations. 


[  Summit  removed  by 
iu  erosion. 


i  a  I  St.  Louis  limestone. 

.rs. 


Unconformity 

Tullahonia      forma- 
tion. 
VnconlormUy 

^  S  \  Chattanooga  shale. 

— ;      Unconformity 

ri  3     Clifton  limestone. 
QQX   ; 

-^  Unconformity 

femvale  formation. 

-  --^  I  ^nconformily-^ — * 

I^iixjrs  formation. 

^-^^  ( 'nconformity^-'^^^^ 


Ciitlicys  formation. 


•  mi* 


i^      Hi^hv  liiiicstone. 

C 


I  HiTinitiii^c  fonnation. 

(  nrnn/ormit}/' — - 
Carters  limestone. 


LchanoM  liriiostono. 

1    liiisr  tint  (.rposni. 


Thiekncm 
in  Feet. 


250 
0-250 

0-10 

0-60 

0-40 


0-100 


0-100 


30-100 


40-70 


A{)-i)() 


'  7()-l(K) 


Characterifitieft. 


Gray  and  blue,  thick-bedded.  fos<iliferou<; 
generally  very  cherty;    basal  part  poroa^. 

Greenish  clay  shale  at  bottom,  cherty  s^ule 
and  limestone  above. 

Black  and  carbonaceous,  generally  with  pho«- 
phatic  band  at  base,  and  glauconitic  green 
shale,  with  phosphatic  nodules  .^t  the  top. 

Even-bedded,  dense,  light-gray  or  bluish;  oc- 
casionally shaly  below. 

Soft  green-  and  chocolate-colored  shale*,  and 
red,  ferruginous,  crystalline  lime^^one;  occa- 
sionally conglomeratic  and  phosphatic. 

In  eastern  part  of  quadrangle,  knotty,  earthy 
limestone  at  top.  with  slialy  and  highly  fo^ 
siliferous  beds  bdow ;  in  western  part,  granu- 
lar, crystalline  limestone,  the  more  granuUr 
portions  highly  phosphatic. 

Shales  and  knottv  limestones,  usually  under- 
lain by  heavy-bedded  subcrj'stalhne  lime- 
stone, and  overlain  by  fine-grained  blue  or 
earthy  limestones  separated  by  thin  seams  of 
shale.  Basal  part  includes  some  granular 
phosphatic  layers. 


Granular,  crystalline,  laminateti.  pha^phatii^ 
limestones;  upper  part  often  slialy  or  arena- 
ceous, lower  part  has  some  shale  but  is  neAer 
sandy. 

Even-bedded,  alternating,  thin  layers  of  aiipil- 
laceous  or  siliceous  limestone  and  shale  in 
lower  third,  and  siliceous  subgraiuilar  limi- 
Htone,  more  or  less  phospliatic,  in  middle 
and  upper  parts. 

Heax-y-bedded,  fine-drained,  white  or  li^ht- 
blue;  often  contains  cliert  and  silicitied 
fossils. 


Tliin-bedded,    often    shaly,    bluish    or   dov^ 
colored. 


.s 


strata  somcwliat  warped  but  nearly  horizontal. 

>  Uayer*  ami  Ulrich.  Columbia  (Tenn.)  folio.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Sbction  for  Southern  Michigan.* 


Names  of  Formations. 

Thickness 
in  Feet. 

Characteristics. 

• 

c 

08 

1 
1 

Glacial  drift,  etc. 
-—  Unconformity  ^^^^^ 

WoodN'ille  sandstone. 

^^^  Unconformity  ^-^^--^ 

Jackson  Coal  (or  Sagi- 
naw) series. 

Possible  unconformity 
,  Parma?  sandstone. 
— ^  Unconformity  >^^-^^ 

Grand  Rapids  series. 

0-000 
304  + 

47  ± 

Gravel,  sand,  and  clay. 

Gray  sandstone  grading  into  blue  shale;  layers 
of  fire-clay. 

Sandy  shales  of  various  colors,  with  layers  of 
fire-clay   and   beds   of  coal;    charged   with 
iron  pyrites;  principal  coal  horizon  of  Michi- 
gan. 

• 

0-200 
305  ± 

Porous  and  saturated  with  brine. 

Limestones,  underlain  or  replaced  by  shales 
and  dolomite  with  gypsum. 

'a 

Marshall  sandstone. 

50± 

Contains  brine. 

p. 

1^ 

Cold  water  shales. 

667-1000  + 

Blue  arenaceous  shales,  with  seams  of  fine- 
grained   sandstone.     Balls    of    kidney    iron 
**ore"  in  some  layers. 

Richmondville      or 
Berea  sandstone. 

65 

Contains  brine  in  large  amounts;   signs  of  oil 
and  gas. 

• 

Antrim  (St.  Clair) 
Hlack  shales. 

145-300 

Often  bituminous. 

1- 

> 

Traverse  group. 

100-600 

Some  limestone  in  reefs,  some  dolomite,  much 
blue  argillaceous  limestone,  shales;  signs  of 
oil  and  gas. 

Dundee  limestone. 

40-160 

Light-colored    limestone,    containing  mineral 
water;  some  oil  and  gas. 

i 

Monroe  formation. 

650-2000 

Dolomite,  with  rock  salt,  gypsum,  and  glass- 
sand  ;  brines  and  mineral  waters. 

(» 

L  Niagara  formation. 

350  + 

White  dolomites  and  limestone. 

J 

Lorraine  and  Utica 
formations. 

600 

• 
Blue  and  black  shales,  with  some  limestone. 

c 

.  Trenton  limestone. 

? 

• 

1  Dolomite  and  limestone,  somewhat  oil-bearin*;. 

*  Lane,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Mich.,  Vol.  V.  Plate  LXXIH,  a^iju8t«<l  to  nomenclature  of  Geolrnpcal  Map  of 
Michigan  in  Geol.  Surv.  of  Mich.,  Vol.  VIII.  Section  based  largely  on  well-borings  at  Jackison  and 
Monroe. 
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Gexeralized  Sectiox  fob  Ohio.' 


NameA  of  Formations. 


[  'nconformity  '^- 
Dunkard  formation. 


p. 


Monoiigalieia  fomuft- 
tion. 


§  ,  Conemaiigh  formation. 


X 

C 
C 


Allegheny  formation. 


in  Feet. 


Characteristics. 


Sandstone,   generally    luaseiive.    sliaJe<. 
5Q5±  stone,  and  thin  coal-seams:    uon-niari: 

least  in  part. 


200-250 


400-500 


165-300 


Pottsviile   conglomer-        ocn-u 
ate.  -^"^ 

Maxville  limestone.  25  ± 


I  Logan  group. 


Shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  witl 
portant  beds  of  coal. 


Upper  part  mainly  shales:    lower  part 
stone,  i^-ith  some  shale  and  limestone. 


Shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  ^itii 
portant  coal-seams. 


Light-colored  sandstones  and  conglonier 
with  some  shale  and  a  few  ro:il-seani>. 

Fassiliferous  limestone,  often  bret'cated. 


100-150    !  Sandstone,  massive  conglomerate,  and  >\u 


Hiack  Hand  con- 
glomerate. 


50-500 


•/. 
'7. 


■f. 
/. 


( 'uyalioga  shale. 


150-300 


Sandstone  and  fine  conglomerate. 


Light -colored,   argillaceous   shales,   with 
l)eds  of  sandstone.     Sliales  churacterizcH 
ferruginous  nodules. 


Devonian.                               Mi- 

>      Siinlniry  shale. 

5-30 

Hlaek  bituminous  sliale. 

lierca  grit. 

5-175 

Sandstone,  used  for  building-stone  an«l 
grindstones;  locally  carrie-s  oil.  ga>.  an«i !» 

'            Ik'ilfoni  .^liale. 

50-150 

Thin-l)edded  shales;  occassional  thin  U^i 
sandstone. 

■   (  )lii()  •^linlc. 

300-2()00 

Mainly  black  or  dark-brown  shale. 

( )h'tiian^y  shale. 

20-35 

Blue,  highly  fossil  if erous. 

1 

1  )cl:i\\are  limestone. 

30-40 

Blue,  thin-bedded. 

L  ('()luMil)U>^  limestone. 

110 

Light-colored,  often  containing  chert  mas.- 

Monroe  formation. 

50-000 

Compact  magnesian  limestone,  usually  jkhi 
fossils. 

lurian. 

Niagara  groiif). 

15(J-35() 

Light-colored  shales  at  base,  dolomiiic  Ii 
stone  al)Ove,  and  a  thin  samlstone  Ikn 
top. 

cr. 

Clinton  limestone. 

10-50 

(Crystalline,  locally  replaced  by  iron  ore. 

Medina  shales  (?) 
.  (  Belfast  bed). 

50-150 

Red  or  yellow,  non-fossilif erous  shales.  ^ 
local  thm  beds  of  sandstone. 

1  Prossex,  J«mT.  ol  Gcol.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  520.  521.     Geol.  Surv.  of  Ohio,  Vols.  VI  and  VII. 
Bull.7,4lhSer..lW)Ii. 
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GCXKRALUED  SkCTIOX  FOR  OHIO— "CoflftllM^. 


TluckiMiflo 
in  Feet. 

Cbar»cteri>tic!i. 

Saluda  beds. 

20± 

Mot  tied  days  and  thin-l^iiotl  limc«lon<^s. 

* 

Richmond  fonnation. 

300± 

Alteinating  beds  of  shale  ami  linn^one, 
highly  fossfliferous. 

'Z 

■§1 

o 

Lorraine  formation. 

300 

Alternating  beds  of  sliale  and  limcstom*. 
highly  fc^iferous. 

Black. 

Eden  (Utica)  shale. 

250 

Trenton  limestone. 

130 

Light  to  dark-blue,  crystalline,  massi\T-l)etliled 
and  fossOiferous:  tlie  most  important  oil 
and  gas  horiion  of  the  State. 

Strata  dip  at  low  angles. 
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Generauzed  Section  fob  Indiana.' 


Namei  of  Formationn. 


•!. 


lb 


08 

a 


Glacial     and     post- 
glacial deposito. 

'-  Uncan/ormUy 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


0-386 


g   O   rt 


£ 


!•§ 


11 


V-— ^-V^'>^ 


Merom  sandstone. 

Unconformity  --^^ — 
Coal  Measures. 

Mansfield  sandstone. 

Unconformity 
Kaskaskia. 


60  + 


300-800 


Characteristics. 


Sand,  day,  and  gravel. 


0-125 


120 


Massive  sandstone. 


Shales,  clays,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  coal. 


Massi\'e. 


Sandstone  and  limestone. 


Mitchell  limestone. 


0-250 


Massive. 


c 

sS 


Bedford  Oolitic 
limestone. 


20-80 


Excellent  building-stone. 


Harrodsburg    lime- 
stone. 


60-90 


Knobstone. 
Ko(!kf()r(i    goniatite 
limestone. 


40-600 


c 
c 


'  New  Albany  Black 
shale. 

Brown  shale. 


Hamilton  formation. 


[  ( 'orniferoiis. 


Lo\v(»r  nelderberg(?) 
formation  ^ 


Waterlimc      forma- 
tion. 

S       Niafijara  formation. 


^ 


Clinton  and  Medina 
formations. 


70-120 


25-47 


47 


5-85 


25-230 


65-150 


50-450 


0-100 


Arenaceous  shales  and  sandstones;   thin  lime- 
stone at  base. 


Limestone  and  shale. 


Limestone  and  sandstone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone  and  shale. 


Limestone,  etc. 


1  Blrttchlov  and  .\shlev.  Indiana  Dept.  of  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  22d  Ann.  Rep..  lf*97,  PI.  II 

2  If  thi«  is  really  the  Helderberg  formation,  it  should  be  dasaeu  as  Devonian,  according  t< 

classification  here  adopted. 
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Generauzed  Section  fob  Indiana — Continued, 


Names  of  FormationB. 

Thickness 
in  Feet. 

Oiaracteristics. 

Hudson  River  for- 
mation. 

260-860 

limestones,  clays,  and  shales. 

• 

Utica  shale. 

0-300 

rdovici 

Galena  and  Trenton 
limestone. 

486-525 

G 

St.  Peters  sandstone. 

150-224 

Lower  Magnesian 
limestone. 

504- 

Upper 
Cam- 

• 

1           4 

Potsdam       sand- 
stone. 
Ba^e  not  exposed. 

1000  ± 

APPENDIX. 
Okxibauzed  SBcnoN  fok  Ioi 


(ilncial  drift. 
--^  Cnronformity '"■^^ 
s  I  Benton  formation. 


■|  I  Missouri  form&tioD. 


s  I  lies  MoiDes  formation.    250-400 
St.I.oui3  limestone. 


Osage  (Augusta)  for- 


Kinderhook  formation. 


l.iriic  Creek  formal io 


'  ( 'ciiiir  Vulley  limestone 


(In<lei>end- 
iiyeltc,  l>av- 


Shale,  chalk,  and 

Shalee,  aometuDe 
aometimea  cooi 
lignite.    Non-ti 


Claf-fihalcB,  of(« 
stones,  often  it 
thin  bands;  im 


BuS  limestone  an 
grained  encHni 
usually  femigii 


Bluiiih  or  gieeni 
buff,  compact,  i 
stones;  eandst« 


Pure  to  argillact 
sometimes  mat 
nated,  frequent 


Massive  or  heai 
dolomite.  Upi 
bedded  on  a  la 
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GEi>raRALiZED  Section  for  Iowa — Continued, 


Names  of  Formations. 

Tihckness 
in  Feet. 

Characteristics. 

[  Maquoketa  shales. 
Possible  unconformity^ 

Galena-Trenton  lime- 
stone. 

175 

Drab,  gray,  and  black;  calcareous  in  parts. 

pdovician. 

290 

Galena  phases  dark  buff,  granular,  highly 
crvstaiiine  dolomite.  Upper  portions  ar- 
gillaceous. 

Trenton  phase,  alternating  beds  of  shale 
and  non-magnesian  limestone;  green,  buff, 
and  blue. 

c 

St.  Peters  sandstone. 

100 

White,  brown,  yellow,  red;  coarse  and  friable. 

Oneota  formation  (in- 
cludes Shako  pee, 
New  Richmonci  and 
Oneota  proper). 

300 

Dolomite  with  some  in terst ratified  sandstone. 

Proter-    Cam- 

m 

s  . 

->' 

5  - 

3 

St.  Croix  sandstone. 

1000  + 

Slightlv  consolidated,  disintegrating  rapidly  on 
weathering;  includes  thin,  argillaceous,  and 
calcareous  seams,  and  some  greensand. 

Sioux  quartzite. 

? 

Hard,  vitreous  quartzite  grading  locally  into 
loose  sandstone;  color  usually  red  to  dark 
purple,  or  almost  white. 

APPENDIX. 

Sbction  vor  Arkjlksas.i 


"Sf^ 

Cb 

Poteabeds. 

3500 

1 

Productive  beds. 

1800 

bed^ 

Darren  beda. 

18480 

't 

& 

MiUstone  pit. 

500 

haid;  buff  or  br 
of  limonile. 

1 

KesderlimeetwM. 

3-16 

CoBJ-beuingabale 

60-90 

Shale,  in  pUces  hi( 
seams. 

Pentremital  lime- 
stone. 

0-90 

Impure,    liark-cal 

Washington  Hft&d. 
stone  and  shale. 

40-75 

Varying  proportio 

shale. 

■  . 

Archimedes  lime- 
stone. 

0-80 

Light-giay  limestc 

■ 

MarslialUh&le. 

0-250 

Black,  bituminous 

E 

10-200 

HE    Creek    Bjsck 

300 

Shales  and  limestc 
lowish  brown  in  i 

0-9 

lliKine  chert. 

370 

Interbedded  chert  1 

Kureka  shale. 

0-50 

Thin-bedded,  blael 

1- 

^^ 

0-W 

Hatd  or  saccharoit 

J.  d  [  fi 

.   fldir   limcKtone 
and  Carson  sh«le. 

80 

Underlain  by  shal. 
ganese  ore  and 
quantities. 

^ 

Bfl.  n.  Z3S 
rtOeot  : 

™™.  .-....-.. Ki '-302.     Setlioi 

llvv  rnion.     BMIlnn  bnlow  thi*  reipoii  ii>  for  nnrtbern  Arkiniiv. 
'  Syiiinmrc  wmAWowe  m»u&V)  »v«i  u  v\*  Etuv^hAifl  horiHin, 

ihe  Cut-'."  »*ii>>«- 
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Section  for  Arkansas— CorUtnued. 


Names  of  Formations. 

Thickness 
in  Feet. 

Characteristics. 

Polk  Hayou  limestone. 

75 

Highly  crystalline  limestone  in  massive  layers; 
light  gray  to  clxx;olate-brown. 

>vician. 

Izard  limestone. 

285 

Fine-grained;  compact,  non-fossiliforous,  even- 
ly Mdded;  mainly  dark  blue,  but  varies  to 
buff,  light  gray,  and  almost  black. 

^^ 

ISaccharoidal  sand- 
stone. 

125 

Friable;  usually  white,  but  often  brown;  some- 
times quartzitic. 

Calciferous  or  Magne- 
sian  limestone. 

1625 

Brownish-gray  arenaceous  dolomite,  few  fos- 
sils. 
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Section  in  Indian  Tkrhitort.* 


Names  of  Fonnationt. 

ThickneM 
in  Feet. 

Characteriitt  ics. 

Summit  removed  6y 

Seminole  conf^om- 
erate. 

504- 

Con^omerate  of  white  chert  in  bro^-n 
matrix,  succeeded  by  brown  sandstom 

Holden\'ille  shale. 

260 

Blue  and  yellow  clay  shale,  Diith  thin  si 

Wewaka  formation. 

700 

Massive  brown  friable  sandstone,  vrix 
thin  limestone  lentil  in  lower  part 

Wetumka  shale. 

120 

Clay  shale  above,  sandy  shale  and  thin 
stone  bdow. 

Calvin  sandstone. 

145-240 

Thick-bedded  and  hard,  friable,  femi^ 
and  shaly  towards  the  south. 

. 

Senora  formation. 

140-485 

Brown  sandstone,  thick-bedded  to  shaly 

•| 

Stuart  shale. 

90-280 

Blue  and  black,  with  sandstone  lentil. 

> 
G 

Thurman  sandstone. 

80-260 

Brown  sandstone,  shale,  and  chert v  cor 
erate. 

c 

lioggy  8hale. 

1 

2000-2000 

Shale,  shaly  sandstone,  and  brown  samj 
Locally,  thin  siliceous  limestone-l^ed: 
coal  near  the  base. 

Savannah  sandstone. 

750-1100 

Bro\%ni  sandstone  and  shale. 

McAloster  shale. 

1150-1500 

Shale,  brown  sandstone,  and  conglonier 
white  chert  pebbles. 

Hartshoriie      sand- 
stone. 

150-200 

Brown  sandstone,  varying  to  chert  coi 
erate. 

Atoka        formation 
(Chirkahoc   chert 
lentil). 

3200 

Shale  and  brown  sandstone,  variable  in 
ness,  texture,  and  hardness.  Lentil  ol 
and  limestone,  and  a  conglomerate  1 
iron  concretions. 

Wapanucka   1  i  m  e  - 
stone. 

100-150 

White  oolitic  and  blue  limestone,  shal 
locally  cherty  calcareous  sandstone. 

1    -• 
•P  ^ 

7.    'aa 

1 

1 

Caney  shale. 

1 

1500 

2.  Blue  shale  with  sandy  lentils  and  iro 

concretions. 
1.  Black  fissile  shale,  with  dark-blue  fos 
ous  limestone  concretions. 

Woodford  chert. 

GOO 

Thin-bedded  chert  and  fissile  black  shale 
flint  lentils  at  base. 

J 

1  \\m»vp  tUo  ^'AvauusiVv  ^«lTvi\*\.c\xvo  ^\vv^  ?.^tWc\w\*  Vt^lKtvVTtsRv^VAC!xMLlcate  (I.  T.)  folio;    m 
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Section  in  Indian  Territory— <7ori/inu^</. 


Names  of  Formations. 


I 

=3  C 

QC'C 


Huntou  limestone. 


■ 

:  Sylvan  shale. 


c 

e8 


> 
O 

O 


Viola  limestone. 


Simpson  series. 


Arbuckle  limestone. 


I    OS 

03 


Regan  sandstone. 
Unconformity 

Tishomingo  granite. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


160 


Characterist  ics. 


Li^ht-colored,  with  flint  and  chert  concretions 
in  the  upper  part. 


50-100     *  Blue  clay  shale. 


750 


White,  bluish,  with  flint  concretions  in  the 
middle. 


1600 


5.  Sandstone,  calcareous  sandstone,  and  shale 

(at  top}. 
4.  Thin  fossiliferous  limestone  and  shale. 
3.  Calcareous  sandstone  and  shale. 
2.  Fossiliferous  limestone  and  shale. 
1 .  Sandstone  and  shaly  beds. 


4000-6000 


50-100 


White  and  blue,  partly  massive  and  partly 
thin-bedded. 


Coarse,  dark  brown. 


Coarse  red  granite  with  dikes  of  basic  rock. 


Strata  folded  and  faulted. 
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Generalized  Section  fob  Nebraska.^ 


Names  of  F<Mnn>tioiw. 


Allu\ium. 


Sand-hills. 


«    •{  Loess. 

03 


Glacial  drift. 


.  Equus  beds. 


Kg 


'  Ogallala  formation. 


c 


Arikaree  formation. 


Thicknem 
in  Feet. 


Quu'acteridties. 


150-300 


0-500 


Mainly  dunes. 


Fine  sandy  loam  of  pale  brownish-buff 


Gray  sands;  eolian  in  part. 


Calcareous  grit,  sandy  clay,  and  sand;  I: 
fluvatile. 


Gray  sand  with   beds   of   pipy  concre 
fluvatile  And  eolian. 


Gering  formation. 


0-200 


Coarse  sands,  soft  sandstone,  and  conglom< 
largely  fluvatfle. 


c 


Brule  clay. 


320-600 


Pinkish  clays,  hard,  and  more  or  less  a 
ceous;  fluvatile  and  lacustrine. 


Cliadron  formation. 


Pierre  clay. 


QC 


Xiobrara  formation. 


^ 


lienton  shale. 


Dakota  sandstone. 


o.^   I  Permian  limestone. 


30-^ 


2000 -f 


50 


(KX)  + 


Pale   greenish-grav  sandy  clay;    flm-ati 
lacustrine  or  botn. 


Dark  gray  and  soft ;  marine. 


Chalky  limestone  and  shale;  marine. 


Dark  gray  or  black ;  marine. 


400 


r  Cottonwood     lime- 
I      stone. 


Wa))aiinsoe    forma- 

'^      tion. 


200 


1000 


Brown;  probably  non-marine  in  part  at 


Buff  limestones  and  shales;  marine. 


Massive,  of  light  color. 


Limestones,  shales,  sandstones,  and  thir 
beds. 


Strata  nearly  horizontal. 

1  Diirton.  19th  Aim.  Rep..  Part  IV,  p.  732,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  alao  Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv, 
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Section  IN  Eastern  Wyoming.* 


Names  of  Fonn'ationa. 


u 


-2  b 


o 


'  Alluvium, 


Arikaree  formation. 


Brule  fomiation. 


c 

o 

CJ 


C 
c3 


s 


Chadron  formation. 

Unconformity  -^^^-^^ 
Graneros  formation 
(Colorado). 


1 


I 


Dakota  sandstone. 

Unconjormity  ^^^^^ 
Morrison  clay. 
{May  be  Lmoer  Cre- 
taceous.) 


Sundance  formation, 


Spearfish  sandstone. 
( * '  Red  beds  / '  possi- 
bly Permian.) 


c 


0-4 


Minnekahta  lime-- 
stone. 


Opeche  formation. 


CO  3 


£  o 


Hartville  formation. 


Unconformiiy 
Guernsey  formation. 

Unconformity  — ^^^ 

Whalen  group  and 
intrusive  granite. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


1-30 


700  + 
30-40 


250 


60  + 


120  + 


250-300 


100 


200 


450 


20 


60 


650 


150 


Characteristics. 


Gravel,  sand,  and  silt. 


2.  White  sand  and  soft  sandstone,  with  pipy 

concretions;  non-marine. 
1.  Gray  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

Flesh-colored  sandy  clay,  with  lenses  of  sand- 
stone; non-marine. 

Green,  maroon,  and  pink  sandy  clay  and  gray 
sandstone;  non-marine. 

Gray  flaky  shale,  with  concretions  and  massive 
sandstone  near  top;  non-marine. 


Massive  buff,  ^y,  and  reddish  sandstone  and 
quartzite,  with  thin  beds  of  clay  and  shale; 
non-marine. 

Clays  of  various  colors,  with  a  thin  bed  of 
limestone;  probably  non-marine. 


Buff  sandstone,  with  interbedded  clays  near 
top;  marine 


Dark  reddish-brown,  medium-grained,  thin- 
bedded  ;  limestone  beds,  and  thin  sheets  of 
gypsum  in  lower  parts;    salt  lake  deposits. 


Gray  to  purplish,  thin-bedded. 


Bright-red,  thin-bedded  sandstone,  with  red, 
flaky  shale;  marine. 


3.  Massive  gray  limestone,  some  beds  cherty: 
occasional  beds  of  white,  gray,  buff,  ana 
red  sandstone. 

2.  Red  shale  and  gray  limestone. 

1 .  Red  quartzite  streaked  with  white. 


Conglomeratic  quartzite,  with  sandstone  and 
gray  limestone  above. 


Quartzite,  schist,  siliceous  limestone,  and 
gneiss.  Masses  and  dikes  of  intrusive  g^ra- 
nitic  rocks. 


Strata  horizontal  or  with  gentle  dips. 

>  Smith.  W.  8.  T..  Hart\'ille.  Wyo..  folio.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
'  Proterosoic  given  as  Alsonkian  in  folio. 
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GENsaAUZED  Sbction  for  thx  Black  Hiixs.> 


Names  of  FcMinationa. 


o  s 


ThiokneM 
in  Feet. 


White  River  for- 
mation. 


Laramie  formation 


i  r  Fox  Hills  forma- 
j      tion. 


Pierre  shale. 


0-200 


2500 


ChAraetcriBties. 


Porous,  crumbling  clay,  with  coarse  £ 
stone  and  conglomerate;  non-marine 
posits,  conmionly  classed  as  lacustrine. 


Massive  sandstone  and   shale;    mainly 
marine. 


250-500 


1200 


I 


Niobrara    forma- 
tion. 


Carlile  formation. 


o 

"3 


Greenhorn    lime- 
stone. 


Graiieros  shale. 


Dakota  sandstone. 


225 


500-750 


Sandstone  and  shale;  marine. 


Dark  gray;  marine. 


Chalk  and  calcareous  shale;  marine. 


50 


900 


35-150 


o 

o 

o 


Fiison  formation. 


Miiinewaste  lime- 
stone. 


Lakota  formation. 


Morrison  shale. 


I 'neon  form  it y 
■   IkMilah  shale. 


30-100 


0-30 


Gray  shales  with  thin  sandstone,  limesti 
and  concretionary  layers ;  marine. 


Impure,  slabby;  marine. 


200-350 


0-125 


•A 
V. 


I'nkpapa    sand- 
stone. 


0-150 


Contains  lenses  of  massive  sandstone;  mari 

Massive,  buff;   non-marine,  at  least  in  part 

Fine-grained  sandstone,   and  massive  shd 
white  to  purple;  no  fossils. 

Gray;  no  fossils. 


Massive   buff   sandstone,    intercalated  sha 
largely  non-marine.     Fossils  cycads. 


Massive,  and  of  eray,  green,  and  maroon  c 
ors;  thin  beds  of  sandstone. 

Pale  grayish  green;   marine. 


I 


^SuiKlance  forma- 
tion. 


0-250 


CO-400 


j|..|  j  Spearfish    forma- 
tion. 


H  2j 


^  (  Minnekahta  lime- 
il  ^  J       stone. 


350-500 


30-50 


Massive,  white,  purple,  red,  and  buff;  mari 
shallow- water  deposits. 


Dark  drah  shales  and  buff  sandstones;  m 
sive  red  sandstone  at  base;  marine,  shaU( 
water  deposits. 


Red  sandy  shales  with  gypsum-l)ed ;   salt  1: 
deposits. 


Thin-bedded,  gray;  marine. 


mont 
Gc 


z  1  ()y)eche  formation.      90-130     |  Red  slabby  sandstone,  and  sandy  shale :  mari 

»  Dnrton  2Nt  Ann.  Rei..  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv ,  Part  IV,  pp.  503-504.  and  Dart  on  and  Smith  F^ 
►nt  fniio.  V.  S.  (reol,  Surv.  Ordo\ncian  inserted  from  Jaggar,  2l8t  Ann.  Rcpt  .  Part  III'  I 
ol.  Surv.,  pp.  n%-\%\. 
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Generalized  Section  fdk  the  Black  Hilla — Continued. 


Names  of  Formations. 


1.1     Minnelusa      forma, 
g  §         tion. 


O 


'  Pahasapa     1  i  m  e  - 
stone. 


Englewood  1  i  m  e  - 
stone. 


Ordovician. 


g  g  I  Deadwood      forma- 
|x|      tion. 

UnconformUy  ^^>^^- 


c 

OS 


il 


E 

eS 


ThickneiKt 
in  Feet. 


400-^50 


260-500 


25 


80 


4-150 


('hArsctoriHtioN. 


SandstonoN,  mainly  hiifT  and  nul;  in  nn^nt^tr 
part  (MilcaruouH;  Honio  thin  linii^stono  in- 
dudcMi. 


MaHHivo  gmy  limontono. 


Pink,  Nla))))y  limoHtono. 

MaNHivc  limoNtono,  umially  )>iifT  with  brown  or 
reddiHh  HtK>tN.  ProM^nt  only  in  northnrn 
Hlack  IlillH  n*Kion. 

Rod-hrown  rpiartzito  and  MandMtoiM),  IfM^iilly 
(!onglotncratic. 


( *ryHtallinc  Mchinta. 
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Sbctiox  in  Central  Montana.' 


-  .1 


Names  of  Formationa. 


I   Alluvium. 


<yti       Glacial  drift. 
-       -  Unconformiiy 

*rx;  s  <{  Smith  River  beds. 

^^^^^  UnconformUy  ->^^^^ 

liivingston    for- 
mation. 

-^-^  Unconlormity^^^--^ 

5  Laramie     forma- 

g  tion. 

eS 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


0-50  + 


0-100  + 


0-800 


Characteristics. 


3300 


\ 


Montana  forma- 
tion. 
( 'olorado  forma- 


^  i,   I      tion. 

=  '^-   ;  Dakota    forma- 


tion. 


I 


•y. 

u.i  ■'  Ellis  formation. 

^     7. 


900-1050 


2800-3500 


Clay,  sand,  con^omerate.  and  tuff;  v< 
remains;  non-marine. 


Dark-brown  tufaceous  sandstone,  w 
beds  of  con^omerate,  shale,  limest 
p3rrocla$tic  materials.  Estuarine  < 
trine  conditions,  followed  by  land  co 
and  then  by  marine. 

Light -gray  or  yellow  sandstone:  siialt 
upper  portion ;  workable  seams  of  co 
remains  and  brackish-water  shells. 


4.  Jjead-gray  arenaceous  shale,  >M"th  t 

of  .sandstone ;  marine. 

3.  Calcareous  shale  with  limestone  cor 

and  interbedded  sandstones;  nu 

2.  Black  bituminous  shale. 

1.  Quart  zite;  sandy  shale  lielow  and  c 

erate  at  ba.se ;  fresh- water  fossils  in  li 

near  top;   fiuvatile  or  lake  deposit>. 


(Juadrant   forma- 
tion. 


7        S 


•y 
•/. 

7. 


I 


Madison  limestone 


90-120      Arenaceous  limestone  and  shale;  marii 


5.  Alternating  beds  of  limestone  an 

stone. 
4.  Green  shale  with  interheddc<l  lime 
3.  Limestone  with  sandstone  beds. 
2.  Green  shale  with  interbedded  liir 

often  oolitic. 
1.  Red  clay  with  yellow  lumps. 
All  shallow-water,  marine  deposit; 

Massive  and  white  above,  thin-l)edd< 
gray  below. 


>d     Monarch      forma- 
:^  ^-   '       tion. 


Chocolate-brown,  granular  limestone. 


>  Wwxl.  Littlp  Belt  Mt8.  (Mont.)  folio.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Combination  of  the  »ection.<  i 
Klli<  f.irrnation  classed  a/<  Jura-Triaa  in  the  folio.  What  is  here  marked  Yellmrttonf  «fn 
as  YiUnwutonr  formation,  Belt  »€rie$  as  Belt  formation.  Barker  ieries  as  Barker  formation,  i 

ozoic  :us  Algonkian, 
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Section  in  Central  Montana— Conh'ntt^d. 


Names  of  FormationB. 


o1 


fc<   .  r  Gallatin    lime- 

^.p   I      stone. 

^  E   I  Flathead  quartz- 


• 

50 

• 

o 

o 

kl 

o 

=^ 

o 

u  < 

•4^ 

^ 

o 

K 

Xei 

Unconformity  -^ 

Spokane  shale. 

Greyson  shales. 

Newland   lime- 
stone. 

Chamberlain 
shale. 


Xeihart  quartzite. 
Unconjormity 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


1300 


210 
950 
560 

2080 


700 


Charmcteristics. 


3.  Massive  and  thin-bedded  limest-one. 

2.  Dark-green  and  purple  micaceous  shale,  with 
interbedded  limestone  and  limestone  con- 
glomerate. 

1.  Pink  quartzite  and  sandstone. 


4.  Red. 

3.  Lustrous  gray  sericitic  shale  and  slate. 

2.  Dense,  dark-colored,  bluish  gray,  impure, 

with  interbedded  slate. 
1.  Slate,  and  compact,  indurated,  dark-gray 

shale. 


Massi  ve-hedded . 


Banded  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  intnisive 
porphyries,  diorite,  and  syenite. 


Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata  folded,  faulted,  and  cut  by  igneous  rocks.    Ter- 
tiary beds  nearly  horizontal. 
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Sbction  in  West  Cbntral.  Colobajx).^ 


Names  of  Fomiatioiis. 


O 


Si- 

S3 


ri 


e: 

» 

r. 

C 

o 


00 

O 


West  Elk  breccia. 


Unconformity 

Ruby  formation. 

"-'^  Unconformity^ — 
Ohio  fonnation. 
(Local  only.) 
>^^  Unconformity-^ 


Laramie  formation. 


ThiolCDMB 

in  Feet. 


2500 


200 


^^^^^^ 


Montana  formation. 


Niol)rara  formation. 


Hon  ton  formation. 


Dakota  formation. 


2000 


2800 


100-200 


150-300 


40-300 


Gunnison  formation. 
Unconformity 


J  Maroon    conglomer- 
I      ate. 


Posfiihie  unconformity 
Weber  limestone. 


350-500 


2500 


Charaeteiistics. 


2000 


I 


1 00-550 


Upper  part  volcanic  breccia;  lower  p 
able  tuff,  ^'ith  sancUtone  beds.  31 
mainly  dark  homblende-andesite  and 
ene-andesite,  with  some  non-erupti 
bris  in  the  lower  part. 

Con^omerate,  sandstone,  and   hhale  al 
ing;    chiefly  of  igneous  debris,  with 
sand  intermingled;    conglomerate  at 
probably  non-marine. 

Quartzoee  sandstone,  with  vari-<x>loreil 
and  clay  at  base;    probably  non-mar 

Sandstone  and  shale  with  workable  co: 
in  the  lower  400  feet ;  arenaceous  sha 
dominates  in  unper  half.  The  ci>als  :i 
thracite  (suboroiuate) ,  coking,  and  dr 
minous.  Sand  and  shallow- water  de 
partly  non-marine. 

Fine-grained  yellow  sandstone  (Fox  Hi 
upper  part,  300  feet;  lead-gray  shalf 
numerous  lenticular  bodies  of  limi 
(Pierre  formation)  below;   marine. 


Upper  two  tliirds  gray,  calcareous  shale 
lower  third  light-gray  limestone;  niari 


Black  shale,  with  thin  limestone-beds  ne.n 
ironstone;  marine. 


White  quartzite;    conglomerate  at  the 
local  fire-clays;  non-marine  in  part  at 


Upper  two  thirds   drab,   i^reen,   yellow 

gmk   clays,   with    thin    l>eds    of   lime 
[e&vy  white  quartzite  below;   non-nn 


Conglomerate  and  sandstone  m  heavy 
material  chiefly  from  the  Archean,  h 
conglomerate     contains    limestone    d 
from  the  earlier  Carboniferous  l)eds. 
sional  thin  beds  of  fossiliferous  liinestc 

-^Possihle  unconftfrmtty 

Quartzose,  conglomerate,  grit,  and  sane 
with  pebbles  derived  from  Carbon i fere 
low.     Thin  beds  of  fossiliferous  limcst 


I  'nconformity 


Dark-gray  to  blfick  shale,  with  thin  b 
limestone  carrying  black  chert. 


1  Emmons.  Cross,  auOi  ^<ic\d«:b,  KxA.\av^tA  «^ti<l  Crested  Butte,  CoL,  foUo,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur 
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Section  in  West  Central  Colorado — Continued. 


Names  of  Formations. 


A 


Leadville  limestone. 
--  /t  ppnrent  unconformUy  ^ 

■^  ■  i 

^  c5  -{Yule  limestone. 


-•   f 


Sawatch  qnartzite. 


Unconformity 


Archean. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


400-525 


350-450 


50-350 


Characteristics. 


The  upper  third  massive,  blue,  and  cavernous; 
the  lower  two  thirds  bedded,  gray  to  brown; 
dark  cherts. 


80  feet  of  green,  pink,  and  yellow  shale  and 
thin  limestone  at  top;  middle  portion  mas- 
sive gray  limestone  with  white  chert. 


Upper  two  thirds  red  quartzite,  containing 
glauconite.  The  lower  third  quartzite  with 
conglomerate  at  base. 


Granite,  gneiss,  and  schist. 


Strata  folded,  faulted,  and  cut  by  igneous  intrusions. 
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Generauzed  Section  for  Southwestcrx  Coijorado.' 


Names  of  Fonnations. 


Potofli  volcanic  seiiefl. 


•c 


b 

.22 


o 


'A 


-  Unconformity^^^^ 

'^  Unconformity  > 
Bums  latite. 


-^  Unconformity  *^ 
Eureka  rhyolite. 
^^  f  Unconformity " 
Picayune  andewte. 
^^^>-  ( '  nconformity^^^ 

San  Juan  tuff. 

-^^^^  i  -neon  form  ity-*^^^ 

'!'( '11  n  ri(ie  conj^lonierate. 

'v-  I  uvnujormitif 


~   1 


=  \  (  uilcr  foriniition. 

^   I 


Uico  forinjition. 


■^  <   I  Icrmosa  formation. 


i   I 


.Mf)las  formation. 
Vjiamjormity 


in  Feet. 


1250 


100-3000 


1200 


1800 


500 


100-2000 


0-200 


1000 


3(K) 


2000 


75 


Chmmrteristica. 


Alternating  rh3rolite   and   quart z-latite 
and  tuffs,  flows  predominating  near 
Some  thin  upper  flows  in   Putosi  Pea 
glassy. 

Andesite   flows,  tuff's,  and    dikes,  with 
augite  and  hypersthene. 

Flows,  tuffs,  breccias,  and  dikes  of  dark 
blendic  quartz-bearing    latite   of  and 
habit. 

Massive  flows,  dikes,   and   Ijedded  tulTs 
former  greatly  predominating. 

Augite-andesite  tuff,  breccia,  or  agglomt 
and  massive  flows.     I^se  not  known 


Almost    exclusively    andesitic    debris. 
Ntratifled   near  Ixise.   coarser  and  les< 
tinctly  bedded  above.     No  fossils  knov 

Contains  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  s<'hi>i.  \ 
ite,  and  ({uartzite.  witli  .<oine  Palt?o/oic 
stones    and     other     sediment •».       Tlii^' 
westward    to    1000   feet,  ami    hert'  in  1 
sandstones  and  shales. 


liright-red  sandstones  ami  pinki^-h  -r'w 
conglomerates,  alternating  with  ip 
sandy  shales  and  limestones. 


Dark  red-brown  sandstone  and  nink  grit-. 
intercalated  greenish  or  nxidish  shale. 
sandy,  fossiliferous  limestone. 

Limestones,    grits,    sandstones,    and    si 
Heavy   bedded   limestone    predominate 
middle  and  upper  parts,  sandstone  and 
l)elow.     Fossils  numerous. 


Red  calcareous  shale  and  sandstone,  with 
fossiliferous  limestone  lenses,  and  < 
limestone,  and  quart zite  pebbles. 


'  Cross  and  Howe,  Silverton  folio,  U.  8.  GeoL  Surv. 


.kit^i/;;Kmx-- 


Ki^^iWg^KUCSXX^  SjfiC'VW^    nVA   :Si.»l»  tfi^^fti  l|;ni»j*J|ft.\  V\^'^WrVV«»»^  -  ((S/Ufki^MiM- 


Xjua«t»  s.^  FvirvKMioyMk 


i 


i5 


Ouray  limestone. 


c 

c 
o 
> 
o 


e8*p 


Elbert  formiition. 
Unconformity  v-^>^vv 

Ignacio  ({uartxite. 

Unconformity  ^>^>^ 

Uncompahgro    for- 
mation. 


i\ 


:JtH)  ^ 


aa-UHJ 


-v/^-  ■>■- 


0  '^<M» 


».^''«*\^ 


WMKI  I 


-'x^'  ~.  --» 


-  •— •  N^    ^^ 


Mtflil  umy,  |(JM|^,  Mr  .vi^I)m>v  .  MiUftj>j>»;  im\  m^' 

^Mtfttii^Mt''.lt>i|Mw,  n»ii»  i<Mi»|»i>i  nil}*  -^ImIm  mf 
rut   ^ff  im^  ffiif^^.   h^^y  ^4  vvIjW/  i^'^ 
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GmsamAUMMD  QmuauH  warn  m  Gbaxd  Caxtok  Region.^ 


Niucen  <if  F< 


UiF< 


3  •  Tertiaiy. 


.S  S     CretaceouA. 

^  5 


815 


Marfa  and  ihikw .  with  sandstone  and  limesl 
Freob-  and  brackiah-water  deposits. 


g.i  I  JuraaBic. 


4 


-^  '  Jiira-Trias. 


I'pper  Permian. 

-  -  -  L'nconj 

Lower  Permian. 

^ 'ru'onft/rmity 
T.'pper  Aubrey  Iini»> 
>tune. 


I.o-Avr  Aubrev 
-tone. 


Baa       H 

5  5. 


J. 


Kt-ii      WaU      lime- 

Tfr^ii'io   Butte 

^torie. 


*■     ^ 


•%  -£  •   Tor. to  series. 


3006 


960 


^lao 


710 


145 


805 


14S5 


962 


1050 


Soft,  more  or  leas  calcareous  sandi^tones 
dark  argfllaceous  and  carbonaceous  si 
containing  exteiisi\-e  beds  of  coal;  mi 
marine,  in  part  non-marine. 


3.  Bright-fed     calcareous     and     gypsife 
males,  with   some  sandstone;    in 


2.  Mafln\'e  white  sandstone;  probably  ma 
1.  Red  and  buff  sandstones,  with  beds  of  t 
and  orpsum;  laigely  non-marine. 

Gypeiferous  and  arenaceous  shales  and  m 
sbaiy  limestone  at   the  base;    partly 


Similar  to  the  above,  with  more  massive  1 
stone  at  the  base;  largely  marine. 

;  Ma8si\*e,   cherty   limestone    with    arensc 
g>-psiferous  bed;  calciferous  sand  rock  be 

.  Friable,  reddish  sandstone,  becoming  r 
I  compact  and  massive  below;  a  little  IJ 
i     stone. 

.  Arenaceous  and  cherty  limestone  above,  ' 
I     massive  limestone  and  chert  below. 


94  Impure  limestone  and  sandstone. 


Calcareous  and  arenaceous  shales  above,  sj 
stone  below. 


51  .X>        Shales,  sandstones,  and  thin  beds  of  lime<t< 


,^2^       .  Sandstones,    shales,    interbedaed    lavas, 
^^■^  some  limestone. 


*ta  '^  ifc      "Nk  ^    s..    ■V.,1'  ^ 


lAXi—       ^*hists.  gneisses,  etc..  i»ith  dikes  and  veir 
I  granite. 


I 


•  U.»..-.-t.  .Kmr.  of  0.«s>l..  VcO.  HI.  :-p.  317-324:    BuU.   Geci.   Soc.  .Vmer..  Vol.  I.  p.  SO;    A 
Ji^ur.  S*M  .  M  M^-,^,  VoL  30.  ISW.  py  223.     P»itt.»n.  Tertiary  Hixfcory  of  ebe  Grmnd  Canyxm.  pj 
\     Vi«*h^vi  i^  classed  «»  XVcQiikaa&  \a.  -^cqm  ^^<  thie  ^ls)%-«. 
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Section  in  ARiasoNA.* 


Names  of  Formations. 


is 


s§ 


c 

cS 


jt-c 


Centura  formation. 


Mural  limestone. 


Morita  formation. 


Glance  formation. 

Unconformity 

Naco  limestone,  with 
intruded  granite 
porphyry. 


Escabrosa  limestone. 


Martin  limestone. 

Unconformity 

Abrigo  limestone. 
Bolsa  quartzite. 

Unconformity 


•^  \  Pinal  schist. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


1800  + 


050 

1800- 
2000  + 


25-500 


3000  + 


700 


340 


770 
430 


Characteristics. 


Red  nodular  shales  with  cross-bedded,  buff, 
tawny,  and  red  sandstones;  beds  of  impure 
limestone  near  base. 


Thick-bedded,  hard,  and  fossiliferous  above, 

and  thin-bedded,  arenaceous,  and  fossiliferous 

below. 
Buff,  tawny,  and  red  sandstones,  and  dark-red 

shales,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  impure 

limestone  near  the  top. 

Bedded  conglomerate;    pebbles  angular  and 
chiefly  of  schist  and  limestone. 


Chiefly  light-gra^r,  compact  limestone,  in  beds 
of  moderate  thickness;  fossils  abundant. 


Thick-bedded  white,  and  light-gray  limestone, 
with  abundant  crinoid  steins. 


Dark-gray,  fossiliferous. 


Thin-bedded,  impure,  cherty. 
Cross-bedded,  with  basal  conglomerate. 


Sericitic  schists. 


>  Ransome.  Bisbee.  Arii.,  folio,  U.  8.  Qeol.  Surv. 


I 


•   \ 


« 


•4 
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Section  ix  the  Euheka  District,  Nevada,* 


Names  of  Formation*. 


c 

> 


<£ 


U  pper  Coal-measures 
Weber  conglomerates 


I^wer     Coal-meas- 
ures. 

Transitum  fauna  at 
bane. 


ThickneM 
in  Feet. 


Cluumet«ri»ties. 


500  Light-colored  blue  and  drab  limestones. 


2000 


3800 


ill 


Diamond     Peak 
({uartzite. 


a 

cS 

c 
o 


Coarse  and  fine  conglomerates,  containing  ch 
and  layers  <^  reddish-yellow  sandstone. 

Heavy  bedded  dark-blue  and  gray  Iime>t<i 
with  intercalated  bands  of  chert,  argiilace 
beds 


«^ww.         Massive  gray  and  brown  quart zite,  with  sh 
**^  at  summit. 


White  Pine  shale. 


2000 


Nevada  limestone. 


.'=.2  ^ 
CO  «-   , 


Lone  Mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Vnronjormity 

Kiireka  ({uartzite. 


6000 


1800 


500 


Black,  sometimes  arenaccH>us.  with  interc 
tionsof  triable  sandstone,  varying  from  p 
to  point. 


Massive  to  thin-bedded,  of  variable  color 
texture;  highly  fossiliferous. 


Pof^onip  limestone. 


s      Hainl>iirg  shale. 

C3 


2700 


Trenton  fossils  at  base;   Silurian  fossils  alx 


Compact  and  vitreous,  white,  and  blue.  ro<ld 
near  ba'^e. 

I  nt  erst  ratified  limestones,  argillito.s;  a:»r 
ceous  beds  at  base:  fine-eTaine<l.  I>lui«h-KT; 
Limestone  distinctly  Ijeuded  al>ove:  hicl 
fossil iferous.  Mingling  of  Cambrian  and  < 
dovician  fossils  at  ihe  r>a>!e. 


"s      Hamburg  limestone. 


Secret  Canyon  shale 


3!§  I    ^^rospect    Mount 
•^"s  I       limestone. 


am 


I 


0--     ' 

'^±      Prosjx)ct    Mountain 
quartzite. 


( 'hert  nodules  abundant,  especially  near  the  tc 

Dark  gray  and  granular;  only  slight  traecs 
bedding. 

Yellow  and  ^ray  argillaceous  shales,  jni-ssii 
into  shaly  limestone:  interstratificHJ  layers 
shale  and  thin-bedded  limestones  near  top 


Gray,  compact  limestone,  bedding  planes  ii 
perfect.     Olenellus  fauna  at  base. 


Bedded    brownish-white  quartzite;    layers 
arenaceous  shale;  no  fossils. 


'  PiMirtie.  Moil.  XX.  pp.  13-87,  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv.,  ami  Walcott,  Mon.  VIII.  U.  8.  Go*.!.  Sui 
8  an«l  28,1 
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Section  in  Southern  CAuroRXiA.* 


Names  of  Formations. 


'  Alluvium,  etc. 


2b 


3  C 


c 
o 


Terrace  deposits  and 
dune  sand. 


Paso  Robles  forma- 
tion. 

Unconformity  ^^>«^^^ 
Pismo  formation 

{in  south  part  of 

area). 
Santa  Margarita 

(in  north  part  of 

area). 
Unconformity 


Monterey  shale. 


^8 


Vaquero  sandstone. 
Unconformity  ^^-^^^^ 

Atascadero    forma- 
tion. 


Unconformity 

Toro  formation 
(Knoxville.) 

Unconformity 

San  Luis  formation 
(Franciscan). 

Unconformity 
Granite. 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


1-100 


10-400± 


1000  + 


3000  ± 
1550  ± 


5000-7000 


0-500 


3000-4000 


3000± 


1000± 


Characteristics 


Clay  and  gravel. 


Sand  and  gravel. 


Sandy  and  marly  clay,  with  pebbly  conglomer- 
ate; fragments  of  Monterey  shale  at  bottom. 


Sandstone  and  congloincnito  at  the  bnse, 
siliceous  shale,  (iiatonmcoous  earth,  and  soft 
sandstone  above. 

Alternations  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone, 
with  layers  of  diatomacoous  oart h  and  pumice. 

Thin-bedded  bituminous  shale,  largely  sili- 
ceous, with  diatoma(*eous  earth  in  places; 
carries  oil  and  asphaltum.  Towara  base, 
limestone,  with  volcanic  ash  below,  ana 
sandstone  at  bottom. 


Sandstone  and  conglomerate. 


1^^^^^^^^^^ 


Sandstone  with  some  conglomerate  and  fhale. 


Dark  clay  shale,  with  irr(*gular  beds  of  conglom- 
erate at  bottom  and  near  tlio  middle. 


Chiefly  sandstone,  but  locally  much  ffhAle; 
numerous  radiolarian  jas()cr  lentils,  and  iioma 
contact  metamorphic  scliist. 


1  Fairbanks.  San  Luis  folio,  U.  8.  QeoL  Surv.    The  Comanobean  and  Cretaceous  ar«  dawid  «• 
Oetaoeous  in  tbe  folio. 


« 

•     « 

I 
I 
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BEcrms  nr  Central  Washinoton.* 


Names  of  Formations, 


I 


Rhyolite 

Unconformity 
Roslyn  formation. 

Teanaway  basalt. 
^^--^  Unconformity^^*^^ 
Swank  fonnation. 
^'  rnconjormity 


Thickness 
in  Feet. 


lOO^SOO 


b 

cS 

*r 

H 

k 

CL, 


Igneous  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks. 


3500± 


300-4000 


3500-5000 


duumcteristics. 


Compact  lava  and  tufiF. 


Massive  yellow  sandstone  with  some  sh&l 
Roslyn  oed  of  coal  in  upper  part,  and  oth 
less  valuable  beds  at  other  horizons. 


T^ava-flows  with  interbedded  tuffs;  la^ 
black  and  dark  gray,  compact  or  vesicula 
sometimes  weathering  brown  or  red. 

(Conglomerate  schist  and  nuartzosc  sancLstoi 
and  shale,  of  light  and  dark  colors;  cut  I 
numerous  dikes  of  diabase. 


1  Snuth.  (J.  (>.,  Mt.  Stuart  foliO|  U.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.  The  seolion  fciven  xa  for  the  northern  pi 
of  the  Mt.  Sttinrt.  qtiudrunffle.  In  its  southern  part,  Miocene,  consuting  of  if^eou?  rocks,  Tanet 
and  c»itc  and  Yakima  basalt  below,  and  of  the  Ejlensburg  fonnation  above,  overlie  the  Eocene. 
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This  index  is  to  the  complete  work.  The  references  to  Vol.  I 
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Abbot,    C.    G.,   cited,    ii.    677; 

(and  Langley),  iii,  431 
Abbot,  M.  L.,(and  Humphreys,) 

cited,  i,  106,  202 
Abbott,  C.  C,  cited,  iii,  516 
Abietinae,  iii,  95 
Abra,  iii,  295 
Abrasion,  by  ice,  i,  281 

by  streams,  i,  119 

by  waves,  i,  342 

by  wind,  i,  38 
Abrigo  limestone,  iii,  575 
Abysmal  fauna,  i,  671 

l.fe,  Devonian,  ii,  479 

sea,  i,  326 
Acadian  series,  ii,  219,  241 
Acar.thasp's,  ii,  463 
Acanthodians,  Devonian,  ii,  489 
Accret  on    hypothesis,    internal 
temperature  on,  i,  564,  567 

of  earth's  origin,  ii,  38-78 

recombination  of  material  on, 
i.568 
Acer,  iii,  173 

Aceratherlum,  iii,  253,  289 
Ac  dasp  ds,  Onondagan,  ii,  467 
Acoidylacanthus  gracilis,  ii,  520 
Acrocrinus  amphora,  ii,  532 
Acrotreta  gemma,  ii,  285,  299 
Acrseon  shilohensis,  iii,  294 
Actlnocrinids,  ii,  520 
Actinocrinus,  ii,  522 

lobatus,  ii,  535 

senectus,  ii,  520 
Actlnolite,  i,  4471  460 
Actinopteria  textiles,  ii,  455 
Actinopterygians,  Devonian,     ii, 

480 
Adacna,  iii,  295 
Adams,  C.  C,  cited,  iii,  532 
Adams,  F.  D.,  cited,  i,  474;    ii 

145,  204 
Adams.  G.  I.,  cited,  ii,  562;   iii, 

228,  245 
Adaptations,  climatic,  of  life  in 

Pleistocene,  iii,  486 
Adiantes,  it,  595 
Adirondack   region,   Proterozoic 

of,  ii,  205 
Adjustment   of   streams,   struc- 
tural, i,  146,  150 

topographic,  i,  162,  163,  197 
Adobe,  i,  467 
Africa.  Cretaceous  of,  iii,  171 

Devonian  of,  ii,  448 

Eocene  of,  iii,  219 


Africa,  Jurassic  of,  iii,  77 
Lower  Cretaceous  of,  iii, 

1 20 

Miocene  of,  iii,  279 
Mississippian  of,  ii,  517 
Oltgocene  of,  iii,  252 
Pennsylvanian  of,  ii,  590 
Permian  of,  ii,  635 
Pleistocene  life  in,  iii,  501 
Pliocene  of,  iii,  320 
possible  origin  of  placentab  iii» 

iii,  224 
Triassic  of,  iii,  38 

Aftonian  deposits,  iii,  387 

interglacial  formation,  iii,  493 
interglacial  stage,  iii,  384 

Agassiz,  A.,  cited,  i,  366,  604 

Agassiz.L., cited,  i,  33 1,322, 323, 
366 

Agassizocrinus  dactyliformis,  ii, 

532 
Agate,  i,  460 
Agate  structure,  i,  436 
Agathaumus,  iii,  176 
Agawa  formation,  ii,  x8o 
Agelacrinidae,  ii,  530 
Agelacrinus,  ii,  470 
Agglomerate,  i,  434,  467 
Aggradation,  by  ice,  i,  298 

by  streams,  i,  2,  177 

by  wind,  i,  25 

in  sea.  i,  333 >  355 

terrestrial,  iii,  296 
Aggradation  deposits,  Pliocene, 

iii,  206 
Aggrading    streams,    character- 
istics, i,  179,  187 
Agitation  and  CO;;  of  ocean,  11, 

667 
Agnatha,  ii,  482 
Agnostus  interstrictus,  11,298,299 

obtusilobus,  ii,  299 
Agoniatites  vanuzemi,  ii,  471 
AgrauluB,  ii,  299 
Agriopoma,  iii,  295 
Air-breathing  life,  oldest  aquatic* 

ii.  529 
Airy,  Sir  G.,  cited,  i,  341 
Aistopoda,  ii,  607,  608 
Ajibik  quartzite,  ii,  150, 179,  180 
Alabama,  Eocene  section  of,  Ui« 

1 99 
(and     Georgia),     section     of 

strata  in,  iii,  551 
Alabaster,  i,  460 
of  Triassic,  iii,  34 


Alaska,   coal    in,    map   of,    iU, 
203 

Comanchean  of,  iii,  124 

Cretaceous  of,  iii,  161 

Eocene  of,  iii,  203 

Jurassic  of,  iii,  67 

Miocene  of,  iii,  270 

Mississippian  of,  ii,  506 

Oligocene  of,  iii,  248 

Pennsylvanian  of,  ii,  556 

Pliocene  of,  iii,  311 

Silurian  of,  ii,  390 

Triassic  of,  iii,  28 
Albany  series  (Texas),  11,  563 
Albertan  drift,  iii,  384 
Albertia,  iii,  40 
Albian  stage,  iii,  132 
Albite,  i,  400,  460 
Alcostepharus,  iii,  02 
Aldr;ch,T.H., (and  Smith,  E  A.,) 

cited,  iii,  200,  244,  309 
Alectryonia,  iii,  91 
Alethopteris,    Mississippian,    U, 
537 

Pennsylvanian,  il,  595 
Alferric  rocks,  i,  454 
Algse,  geologic  contribution  of» 
i.  653 

influence  on  precipitation,  I, 
225 
Algfle  and  limestone,  iii,  121 
Algonkian,  deflnition,  ii,  16a 

fsec  Proterozoic) 
Alkali -.alcic  rocks,  i,  458 
Allegheny   series,   ii,   54a,  557, 

558,  stto;   ill,  554 
Allen,  J.,  cited,  Ii,  595,  596 
Allen,  J.  A.,  cited,  iii,  153 
AUorlsima  subcuneata,  ii,  616 
Alluvial  and  talus  deposits,  ill,  47a 
Alluvial  cone,  i,  181  3 

growth,  i,  181 

levees,  i,  182 
Alluvial  deposits,  1.  177  96 
Alluvial  fans,  i,  181,  183 
Alluvial  plains,  i,  181,  i84<'p6 

material  of,  1,  196 

origin  uf,  i,  184,  185 

piedmont,  1,  183 

topography  of,  i,  196 
AUuviation,  I,  tHt,  196,  467 

ill-defined,  i.  1H3 
Alpine  glaciers,  i.  251 

phaiie  of  Triassic,  ill,  30 

remnantt  of   Plelstocena  lift, 
iii,  4H9 
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Alps,  cnitul  shortening  invohred 
in  formation  of,  i,  549*  57^ 
structure,  i.  $04,  VH 
AhreoUnA,  iii,  241 
AmaUtzky,  V.,  cited,  il.  630, 646. 

650 
Amber,  i,  646;  ill.  1x4 

Oligocene,  iii,  251 
Amberley»  dilleri,  iii,  xi6 
AmblTpodA,  iii.  23a.  233 
Ameghino,  F.,  cited,  iii,  aao 
Amerioia  grmptolites,  ii,  345 
Amethyst,  i,  460 
Amherst  schist,  iii,  546 
Amia,  iii,  87 

Ammonites  biplez,  iii,  93 
concATus,  iii,  93 
CreUceous,  iii,  187.  190 
Jurassic,  iii.  So 
Lower  Jurassic,  iii,  91 
macchntocki.  iii,  93 
Middle  Jurassic,  iii,  91 
Permian,  ii.  6s3 
Triasslc,  iii,  sOt  S^t  S6 
Upper  Jurassic,  iii,  9a 
wosnessenslci,  iii,  93 
Ammonoidea.  iii,  5a 
Amphibians,    Carboniferooi;    ii» 
606 
Eocene,  iii,  240 
Miocene,  iii,  290 
Mississippian.  ii,  537 
Permian,  ii.  646 
Amphibole,  i,  460 
Amphiboles,  i,  400 
Amphidetus,  iii.  204 
Amphistegina,  iii,  294 
Amusium,  iii,  91,  02 
Amygdaloid,  i,  411.  467 
Amyzon  formation,  iii,  210 
Analcite,  i.  460 

Analyses,  American  river-waters, 
i,  107 
American  spring- waters,  i,  235 
rain-waters,  i,  107 
river-waters,  1,  106,  107,  108 
sea-water,  i,  324 
waters    of    enclosed    lakes,  i, 
302 
Anamorphism,  i,  446;   it.  142 
Anamosa  limestone,  iii.  558 
Anaptomorphus,  iii,  239 
Anatina  austinensis,  iii,  135 
Ancestral  sun,  ii,  51 
Anchippus,  iii,  253,  286 
Anchisauriis,  iii,  43 

colurus,  iii,  44 
Anchyloceras,  iii,  134 
Ancilla,  iii,  204 
Andalusite,  i,  460 
Anderson,  F.  M.,  cited,  iii.  160 
Anderson  sandstone,  iii,  549 
Andes,  snow-line  in,  i,  246 
Andesine,  i,  400,  460 
Andesite,  i,  467 
Andrews,  C.  W.,  (and  Beadnell.) 

cited,  iii,  284 
Aneimites,  fi,  595 
Anglsoperms,  i,  6st 

introduction  ot,  ui,  130 


AngstrSm,  K.,  cited,  ii,  671 ,  672  ; 


m, 

Anfuhas,  iii.  392 
Anhydrite,  t,  460 
Animal  kingdom,  geologic  con- 
tribution of,  1, 658-63 
synopsis  of,  i.  659 
Awimiir—n  system,  ii,  X83-191 
composition  of,  ii,  183 
d^ormation  and  erosion  of,  ii, 

X85 
distribution  of,  ii,  x86 
igneous  rocks  of,  li,  184 
Menominee  region,  ii,  187 
Mesabi  region,  ii,  189 
meumorphism  of,  ii,  185 
sections  of ,  ii,  186 
thickness  of,  ii,  184 
VermiUon  region,  ii,  190 

Annelids,  Devonian,  ii,  467 
Ordovician.  ii.  361,  363 
Upper  Cambrian,  ii,  299 

Annularia  longfoUa,  Ii,  594 
Mississippian,  ii,  537 
spenophylloides.  ii,  594,  S97 

AnomaHna  ammonoides,  iii,  241 

Anomalocrinus      incurvus,      ii» 

359 
Anomodontia  ii,  649f  651;    iii. 

42 
Anoptotheca  flabelUtes,  ii.  459 
Anoplotheres,  Miocene,  ih,  284 
Anorthtte.  i,  460 
Anorthostte,  i,  467 
Antarctica,  snow-line  in,  i,  246 
Ant-eaters,  Pliocene,  iii,  321 
Antecedent  streams,  i,  169,  173 
Anthozoa.  Cambrian,  ii,  286 
Anthracite,  i.  426.  460 

origin  of.  ii.  577 
Anthracotheres.  Miocene,  iii.  284 
Anthracotherium,  iii,  253 
Anthrapalsemon  gracilis,  U.  61 1 
Anthropoplthecus  troglodjrtes,  iii, 

326 
Anticlinal  valleys,  i.  159 
Anticline,  i.  504 

plunging,  i,  155.  157.  5o6 
Anticlinorla.  i.  504 
Anticosti  series,  ii,  275 
Antimony,  i.  460 
Antrim  shales,  iii.  553 
Aparchites      minutissimus,     ii, 

351 
Apatite,  i,  460 
Apatosaurus,  iii.  98,  100 
Ape.  Indian,  iii.  326 
Aphanite,  i.  451,  452.  467 
Aphorrhais  prolabiata.  iii.  189 
Apishapa  shale,  iii.  155.  206 
Apison  shale,  iii.  549 
Aplite.  i,  415 
Appalachia.  iii.  i 
Appalachian  coal-field,  ii.  546 

river,  i,  173 

sections  ot  Ordovician,  ii,  315 
Appalachians,    crustal    shorten- 
ing due  to  folding,  i,  549;  ii. 


Appalachinns,     peculiari 
drainage,  i,  169 
rejuvenation  of  strean 

165 
Aptism  stage,  iii.  132 
Aqueous  rocks,  i,  467 
Aquia  formation,  iii,  198 
Aquitanian   stage  of  01 

iii,  250 
Arabellites  ovalis,  ii,  363 

comutus,  363 
Arachnoids,  Devonian,  ii 
Anigo  beds,  iii,  202,  264 
Anigonite,  i,  460 
Aralia,  Iii,  133 
Arapahoe  formation,  iii, 
Araucariozylon,  ii,  601 
Arbuckle  limestone,  iii,  ■ 
Area  (Scapharca)  stami: 

292 
Arch  of  earth's  crust,  1 

of,  i,  582 
Arclueocyathus       rensse 

ii.  287 
minganensis.  ii,  363 
Archseopteris  bochsiana, 

Mississippian,  ii.  537 
Archseopteryz  macrura, 

Z04 
Archean.  ii,  133-161 
and   planetesimal   hyi 

ii,  137 
bearing  on  origin  of  e 

155 
complex,  i,  18 
composition  of,  ii.  140 
defined,  ii.  138 
delimitations  of,  ii.  13 
distribution  of.  ii.  145 
early  views  concerning 
European,  ii.  158,  159 
general  characters  of, 
intrusions  in,  ii,  141,  i. 

154 
map  of,  ii.  147 
metamorphism  of.  ii.  i 
origin  of.  ii.  140-145, 
structure  of.  ii.  130.  13 

Archelon,  iii.  181 

Archeocalamites.    Devoni 
597 

Archeozoic  diastrophism, 
eon.  ii,  83 
era.  i.  19;   ii.  i33 
duration  of,  ii,  x6o 
life  of.  ii,  159 

Archimedes,  ii.  531 

limestone,  ii.  562 ;  iii,  < 
swallovanus,  li,  532 

Archinacella  cingulata,  ii 

Arctic   Regions,   Cretace 
iii,  129 
Jurassic  of.  iii.  77 
Miocene  of.  iii,  281 
Mississippian  of,  ii.  42; 
Oligocene  of.  iii.  251 
Ordovician  of.  li.  342 
Pennsylvanian  of.  ii.  5. 
Permian  ot,  ii.  630 
Triasalc  of,  iii,  37 
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ArenAceoas  rocks,  i,  468 
Arenicolates  woodi,  ii,  285 
Arenig  beds,  ii,  54a 
ArgeatinA,  Cambrian  of,  ii,  272 

Cambrian  fossils  of,  ii,  300 

Jurassic  of,  iii,  78 

Mississippian  of,  ii,  517 

Permian  of,  ii,  538 

Triassic  of,  iii,  37 
Argillite,  i,  448,  468 
Arid  regions,  eiosion  in,  {,131 
Aridity,  Salina  epoch,  ii,  388 
Arietidae,  iii,  91,  94 
Arikaree  beds,  iii,  269,  5641  565 
Aristozose  rotundata,  ii,  283 
Arizona,  Comanchean  in,  iii,  117 

Pliocene  in,  iii,  310 

section  of  strata  in,  iii,  575 
Arkansas,  manganese  ore  of,  ii, 

377 
section  of  strata  in,  iii,  560 
Arkona  beaches,  iii,  397 
Arkose,  i,  422,  468,  645 
Armadillos,  Pleistocene,  ii,  498 

Pliocene,  iii,  321 
Armorican  mountains,  ii,  589 
Armuchee  chert,  iii,  551 
Arnioceras  humboldti,  iii,  91 
nevadanum,  iii,  91 
woodhulli,  iii,  91 
Arnold,   D.,    (and   Arnold,   R.,) 

cited,  iii,  310,  311,  476 
Arnold,  R.,  cited,  iii,  326,  495: 
(and  Arnold,  D.)t  iilt  310, 
311,  476;    (and  Haehl),  111, 
263 
Arrhenius,  S.,  cited,  1,  67it  672; 

iii,  444*  445 
Arnnoltherium,  iii,  284 
Artefacs,  iii,  502 
burial  of,  iii,  510 
in  talus,  iii,  510 
Artesian  wells,  i,  242 
Arthroacantha,  U,  470 

punctobrachiata,  ii,  471 
Arthrodirans,  Devooiao,  ii,  461, 

469 
Arthrolycosa  antiqua,  ii,  611 
Arthropoda,  Cambrian,  ii,  280 
Devonian,  ii,  490 
geologic  contributioo  of,  1, 662 
Permian,  ii,  652 
Triassic,  iii,  57 
Artiodactyls,  Eocene,  iii,  236 
Artisia,  ii,  601 
Artocarpus,  iii,  173 
Arundel  formation,  iii,  59 
Aschkinass,    E.,  cited,  ii,   671; 

(and  Rnbens;,  tii«  444 
Ashley,  G.  H..  cited,  ii,  548;  lU. 
201,  214,  263, 274. 3>o,  3»S» 
316,  475*  481;  rand  BUtcb- 
ley),  ii,  424,  62»;  iti,  536 
Ashley  River  marl,  tis,  X44 
Asia.  Archean  of,  ii,  IS9 
Cambrian  of,  ii,  272 
Cretaceous  of,  iii,  179 
Devonian  of,  ti,  44$ 
Eocene  of,  IH,  2t«9 
Glacial  peried  f4,m,4U 


Asia,  Jurassic  of ,  iii,  77 

Lias  of,  iii,  77 

Lower     Cretaceous     of,     iU, 
129 

Miocene  of,  iii,  280 

Mississippian  of,  ii,  517 

Oligocene  of,  iii,  252 

Pennsylvanian  of,  ii,  589 

Permian  of,  ii,  634 

Pliocene  of,  iii,  320 

Proterozoic  of,  U,  215 

Triassic  of,  iii,  37 
Asiderites,  i,  661 
Asimtnia  triloba.  111,  491 
Asphalt,  i,  460 

in  Texas,  ill.  1x6 
Astarte,  iii,  295,  403 

thomasii,  iii,  292 
Asteroids,  i,  661 
Astoria  beds,  iii,  248 
Astrieospongia  meniscus,  11,  403, 

408 
Astral  eon,  ii,  83,  90 
Astresius  liratus,  ill,  136 
Astrohelia,  iii,  294 
Astronomic  geology,  1,  i|  2 

hypotheses  of  glacial  cUmatt, 
iii.  426,  431 
Astrophyllites,  ii,  602 

Mississippian,  ii,  537 
Astylospongia,  ii,  408 

pr»morsa,  ii,  403 
Atane  series,  iii,  132 
Atascadero    formation,    ill,    68* 

577 
Athens  shale,  ill,  549 
Athyris,  ii,  615 

hannibalensis,  ii,  521 

lamellosa,  ii,  525 

spirlferoides,  11,  521 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  bor dar,  Coman- 
chean of,  ill,  108 
Atlantic  coast,  Crttacaout  of,  111, 
137 

Cretaceous  faunas,  111,  187 

Eocene  ot^  111*  198 

Miocene  oi,  HI,  258 

Pleistocene  (A,  111,  447 

Pliocene  of.  111,  308 
Atlantic  coasul  plain,  t,  987 
Atlantosaurus  beds,  111,  119 

position  of,  111,  66 
Atmosphere,  i,  5 

affected  by  life,  t,  6j9,  649 { 
II.  115 

carbonatlon  by,  t,  49 

changes  In  Permian  p9t\^t  \\t 

cbemkal  w^^rlt  of,  1,  41  41 
evapofstkm  und  tff9€i0UtO*^t 

I.  V» 
fluctuatkms  In  t^tmpMMtm,  i, 

6y/  644 
ceot/>gk.  suavity  «4,  l«  6,  if  4$ 
ma*«  »n4  tfMUntf  i,  6 
amf.hMntr.iti  WMlt  t4,\,  ti  41 
TMtttfn  *A  timf\}tMt  \%,  <f% 

tm^wm  lifft  I,  4* 
rtwrmMil  <«4a«,|4  M, ),  t 


Atmosph»r«l»M  ttagf  of  Mrtlu 

iU9» 
Atmospheric  carbonic  acU  tas» 

Ii.  t^i 
Atmospheric  diltlculties  of  n»bu> 

lar  hypothesis,  11,  80 
Atmospheric  electricity,  I,  4S*  St 
Atmospheric  gases,  galhtHng  of, 
U.97 

gravity  and,  11,  qA 

moleculsr  velocUlvs  of,  U,  97 
Atmospheric  hvpoth««ts  of  gla- 
cial climate,  HI,  4S* 
Atmospheric  precipitation, 

amount  of,  I,  si 
Ataka  formation,  111,  $t» 
Atremata,  11,  js<^ 
Atrypa  hyiitrix,  11,  47H 

reticularis,  II,  409,  4SJi  47i 
Atrypina  inibricatai  11,  488 
Aturia,  ill,  J94 

bed*.  Ill,  348 
Atwood,  W.  W.,  citfd.  II,  is«|  111, 

.US.  JJft.  470.  471 
Aucellls,  III,  8j,  91,  9'*  1J4 

brauni,  III,  9J 

crasslcollls,  111,  i.)6 

mosque Hili,  III,  8.) 

palloNl,  III,  9J 

plochll  varorsts.  III,  tj(^ 
Auchenia  vicugna,  III,  JJ4 
Auglte,  I,  400.  4i9<  461 
Augitlte,  1,  4^8 
AuguNta  »#rlef,  II,  500,  nof,  hAik 

HI.  SS8 
Aulocoplna,  H,  408 
Auiitln  llmeiitone.  HI,  141,  I4j» 

189 
Australia,  Archtan  of,  H,  199 

Cambrian  of.  II,  I7i 

Cambrian  tntmiln  of,  H,  j^tm 

Crstaceou*  of,  HI,  171 

Devonian  of,  H,  J4II 

Eocene  of,  HI,  /19 

fauna  of.  I.  668 

JursMlr.  of,  HI,  78 

MUirene  of.  III,  ttUtt 

MlMlMlppl«n  of,  H,  1117 

Pennnylvanlan  of,  H,  990 

Permian   glacial  bf4«  of,  M^ 
6fi 

Plaimorene  Hf#  of,  HI,  not 

ttUift^U:  ttf,  HI,  0 
AuUttUt^Ut.  ftftk,  I,  4441  H,  M4 
AuM  V«*e«  «and*U#n«,  H,  f6i 
A^.uUt,  HI,  tt*t  it^ 

616 
/^«i4«n{am,  II,  616 
Af4A*  Mtfit  ^^,  84 


Hi,tU*U'^,  hM,  III  ff# 

lf«/t,iM#«,  m,  tlH 
UtnuAH,  l\},  tiki 
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Badger  Mountain,  i,  231 
Bagg,  R.  M.,  cited,  lii,  242 
Batera.  ii,  643;  iiif  40.  I73 

virginiana,  it,  643 
Bain,  H.  F.,  cited,  1.  67.  474;  i^* 
337    502,  542,  548:   *»i,  60, 
144.  388.  391.  411.  414 
Bala  beds.  it.  34a 
BaUena.  iii.  294 
Balanus,  iii.  294 
Baldwin.  S.  P..  cited,  iii,  403 
Ball,  R..  cited  iii.  426 
BaiKor  limestone,  iii.  551 
Baraboo  quartzite.  ii,  206.  207 
Barbadoes  earth.  1.  661 
Barbatia.  iii,  295 
Barbour,  E.  H.,  cited,  iii,  411 
Barite,  i,  461 
Barker  series,  iii,  569 
Barrande.  J.,  cited,  ii,  27I1  34^ 
Barren  measures,  ii.  558,  562; 

iii,  560 
Barrier  beach,  the,  i,  35^ 
Barrois.  C,  cited,  ii.  448 
Barron,  J.,  'and  Hume,  W.  F..) 

cited,  iii,  320 
Bars,  i.  181,  357 
Barton,  G.  H.,  cited,  iii.  362 
Barus,  C.  cited  i,  562.  563;  ii,  8 
Barycrinus  hoveyi,  ii.  525 
Barytherium.  iii.  284 
Basalt,  i,  417.  452*  4^6 

Neocene,  iii,  154 
Basaltic  columns,  i,  417 
Bascom,  F..  cited,  ii,  214 
Base-level,  i.  60,  62,  82.  168 
Crt*tace«)us.  i,  160 
Kittatinny.  i,  168 
temporary,  i,  84 
Basement  complex,  i,  18 
Bai;t:n,  E.  S..  cited,  iii,  153,  247. 
375;    and  Blackwelder,  E.), 

ii'.  335 
Batesville  sandstone,  it,  562;   iii, 

Bath(»liths,  i.  500,  592 

Archean.  ii,  131 
Batocrinuh,  ii,  522 
Baylcy.  W.  S.,  cited,  ii,  149,  150, 

iT'^.  178,  i7g,  180 
Bayou,  i,  iq2 
Bavou  lakes,  i.  I03 
Bays,  origin  of,  i,  331,  332 
Bay^  sandstone,  ii,  316;    iii,  548 
Beach,  the.  i,  355 
Beaches,  Arkona,  iii,  307 

Belmore,  iii,  307 
Beadnell.  H.  J.  L..  cited,  iii,  219; 

land   Andrews,  C.   W. ),  iii, 

284 
Bear  family,  iii    280 
Beaufort  series  of  South  Africa, 

ii,  636 
Beauxite,  i,  461 
Beaver  limestone,  iii,  550 
Beck.  R.,  cited,  i,  474 
Becker,    G.     F.,    cited,    i,    474; 

ii,  667;   iii,  12a,  a\Q,  aft\, 

320,  516 
Becket  gneiss,  ui,  54*7 


Bedford  Umettone,  ii,  500,  503, 
531;  iii.  556 
shale,  ii.  560;  iii,  554 
Beecher,  C.  E.,  cited,  ii,  283.  348, 

350,  378 
BMde,  J.  W  ,  cited,  ii,  621 
Beekmantown  limestone,  ii.  310 
Beetles,  Jurassic,  iii,  105 
Belemnitella.  iii,  187 
americana,  iii,  189 
Belemnites,  iii,  i34«  187 
breviformis,  iii,  91 
densus,  iii,  93 
Early  Jurassic,  tii,  91 
Jurassic,  iii,  82 
Middle  Jurassic,  iii,  91 
paziUosus,  iii,  93 
Upper  Jurassic,  iii,  93 
Belfast  bed,  ii,  554 
Bellerophon  antiquatus,  ii.  299, 
300 
clausus,  ii,  353 
percarlnatus,  ii,  616 
subUevis,  ii,  533 
Bell,  R.,  cited,  iii,  368,  403 
Belly    River  deposits,  iii,   153. 

178 
Belmore  beaches,  iii,  3Q7 
Belt  series,  iii,  569 
Bennettitales,  iii,  39t  94 
Bennettiteae,  iii,  3Q 
Benton  formation,  iii,  148.  558, 

564,  570 
Berea  grit,  ii,  500,  560;   iii,  553, 

554 
Berghaus,  H.,  cited,  iii,  524 
Bergschrund,  i,  258 
Bermuda  earth,  iii.  260 
Bernardston  series,  iii,  54^ 
Bersea,  iii,  173 
Berlin,  cited,  i,  323 
Bertrand,    M.,    (and    Ztircher.) 

cited,  iii.  252 
Beryl,  i,  461 
Betula,  iii,  173 
Betulites  westi,  var.  subintegri- 

folius,  iii,  174 
Beulah  shale,  iii,  566 
Beyer,  S.  W.,  cited,  ii,  542 
Bibbins,  A.,  (and   Clark,)  cited. 

iii.  III,  114 
Bifidaria  armifera,  iii,  410 

corticaria,  iii,  410 

muscorum,  iii,  410 

pentodon,  iii.  410 
Bigby  hmestone.  iii.  552 
Bighorn  mountains,  lateral  mo- 
raines in.  i,  302 
Billings,  E.,  cited,  ii,  208 
Billingsella  coloradoensis,  ii,  299, 
300 

transversa,  ii,  285 
Bilobites  variens,  ii,  455 
Biotite.  i.  400,  461 
Birds,  Cretaceous,  iii,  179,  282 

Eocene,  iii,  240 

Jurassic,  iii,  102 

Miocene,  tit«  290 


Bisbee  croup,  iii,  575 
Bitchoff.  Gustav,  cited,  i,  loS 
Bismuth,  i,  461 
Bison,  Miocene,  iii,  286 

Pleistocene,  iii.  491 
Bittei  Creek  group,  iii,  208,  213 
••  Bittern."  i.  377 
Bitumen,  i.  461 

in  Texas,  iii,  116 
Bituminous  coal,  i.  426,  4^ 
Biwabik  formation,  ii.  189 
Black    Hand    conglomerate,  ii 

500.  560;  iii,  554 
Black   Hi  Us,   Cretaceous  of,  iii 

148 
Proterozoic  of,  ii,  206 
section  of  strata  in,  iii,  566 
Black  River  limestone. ii,3io, 31 
Blackrock  diabase,  iii.  546 
Blackwelder.  E..   cited,   ii.  25c 

273.   300;      iii.    460;    ;an 

Bastin).  iii.  335;  (and  Gai 

rey).  iii.  334 
Blake.  W.   P.,  cited,  i.  474:   > 

324,  435,  552 ;    iii.  5x6 
Blanford,  W.  T.,  cited,  i.  28.  203 

(and  Medlicott).  iii.  171 
Blastoidea,  Osage,  ii,  525 

Silurian,  ii,  400,  403 
Blatchley,  W.  S..  (and  Ashley, 

cited,  ii.  424,  620;  iii.  55^ 
Blood-rain,  i,  25 
Blowing  Rock  gneiss,  ii,  152 
Blue  mud.  i,  380 
Bhiefield  shale,  ii.  559 
Bluestone  formation,  ii.  559 
Blufi  formation,  iii,  407 
Bode's  law,  ii,  80 
Body-deformations  of  continer. 

tal  borders,  iii,  526 
Boggy  shale,  iii,  562 
Bohemia.  Cretaceous,  Upper,  iii 

167 
Oligocene  of.  iii.  251 
Ordovician  of.  ii,  341 
Permian  of.  ii.  627 
Bohnerz  formation,  iii,  252 
Bolboden.  ii.  650 
Bolsa  quartzite.  iii.  575 
Bone  beds,  i,  663 
Bonneville  shore,  i,  352 
Boone  chert,  ii,  562;   iii,  560 
Boothia,  Ordovician  of.  ii,  342 
Borneo,  Cretaceous  of.  iii,  172 
Jurassic  of.  iii,  78 
Pliocene  of,  iii.  320 
Bomia,  Mississippian,  ii,  537 
Bothriolepis,  ii.  485 
Botriopygus  alabamensis.  iii,  18 
Bottom-set  beds,  i,  202 
Bouv<,  J.  J.,  cited,  iii.  370 
Bowlder-clay,  iii.  341 
Bowlders,  i,  468 

of  drift,  iii,  340 
Bozeman  formation,  iii,  157. 2( 
Brachiopods,  Cambrian,  ii,  2$ 
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Carboniferous,  ii,  615,  616 
<5^«oiun«,  ii,  478 
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Brftchiopods.  GenevieTe,  ii.  S3i» 
532 

geok>gic    contributiocs    of,    i, 
662 

HelderbergUn.  ii,  454 

Jurassic,  iii.  85,  93 

Kinderhook,  11.  519.  520 

Middle  Cambrian,  ii,  299 

Middle  Jurassic,  iii,  91 

Mississippian,  ii.  523 

Ordovician,  ii.  355.  356 

Oriskany.  it,  458.  459 

Osage,  ii.  525 

Permian,  ii.  653 

Silurian,  ii,  401,  403 

Triassic.  iii.  53 

Upper  Cambrian,  ii,  299,  300 

Upper  Devonian,  ii,  476 

Wavcrly.  ii.  527 
Brachiosaurus,  iii,  gS 
Brachiospongia  digitata,  ii,  363 
Brachyphyllum,  lit,  39 

ycrkense,  iii,  41 
Brachyura,  iii,  85 
Brahmaputra  delta,  i,  203 
Bralnard,  E.,  (and  Seeley.)  cited, 

ii.  364 
Bramatherlum,  iii,  323 

Branchiosauria,  ii,  607 
Bra.don  formation,  iii,  261 
Branner,    J.    C,   cited,  i.    489: 

ii.  335.  562;    iii,  219,  560 
Bracson,  E.   B.,  cited,  ii,  624; 

iii,  26 
Braxton  formation,  iii,  548 
Breakers,  i,  341 

force  of,  i,  344 
Breccia,  i,  423,  434,  468 
Breviarca,  iii,  187 
Br.ceville  shale,  iii,  549 
Br  dger  stage  of  Eocene,  iii,  208 
Brldgeton    formation,    iii,    449, 

450 
Br'inficid  fibrolite-schist,  iii,  546 
Britancare,  i.  459 
British  Columbia,  Eocene  of,  iii« 

203 
Miocene  of,  iii,  270 
overthrust  fault  of,  iii,  165 
Pliocene  of,  iii,  315 
Brittle-stars,  Triassic,  iii,  57 
Broadhead,  G.  C,  cited,  iii,  411 
Brogniart,  C.  H.,  cited,  ii,  610 
Bronteus  lunatus,  ii,  340 
Brontops,  iii.  255 
Brontosaurus.  iii,  98,  99 
Bronze  age,  iii,  504 
Bronzite.  i,  461 
Brooks.  A.  H.  cited,  ii,  213,436, 

556;    iii,  28,30,  203;  (and 

Taff,  J.  A.),  548 
Brooks.  W.  K.,  cited,  ii,  301 
Brooksella  alterrata,  it,  287 
Broom,  R..  cited,  ii,  636,  650; 

iii,  42,  43,  100 
Brown,  cited,  ii,  605 
Brown,  B..  cited,  iii,  181 
Brown  shale,  iii.  556 
Browns  Park  group,  iii,  209,  jij 
Brule  clay,  iii,  245.  564,  565 


Brunswick  formation,  iii,  10 
Bryophytes,  Devonian,  ii,  4^ 
Bryozoan  reefs,  ii,  376 
Bryozoans,    Carboniferous,     U, 
618 

Dsvonian,  ii,  467.  477 

Genevieve,  ii.  531,  532 

Geologic    contributloits  of,  i, 
662 

Ordovician,  it ,  357 

Silurian,  ii, 405  406 

Triassic,  iii,  57 
Buchan,  A.,  cited,  iii,  434,  435 
Buchanan  gravels,  iii,  383 
Buckley.  E.  R.,  cited,  i,  48,  50, 

221;  ii,  317 
Buda  limestone,  iii,  117 
Buell,  I.  M.,  cited,  iii,  360 
Buffaloes,  Pleistocene,  iii,  498 
Buhrstone,  i,  468 

formation,  iii,  199 
Bulllopsis,  iii,  2Q5 
Bumastus  trentonensis,  ii,  349 
Bunaelurus,  iii,  253 
Buntcr  sandstone,  iii,  3a 
Burlington  beds,  ii,  502 
Burns  lat  te,  iii,  57a 
Burnt  coal,  Wyoming,  iii,  153 
Burton  (and  Milne),  cited,  i,  636 
Busycon,  iii,  294 
Buttcs.  i.  142 
Bysmal'ths,  i,  500,  592 
Byssonychia  radiata,  ii,  354 

Cacapoi  sandstone,  iii,  548 
Cadoceres,  iii,  92 
Caelacanthus,  ii,  614 
Caenotheres,  Miocene,  iii,  284 
Caenotheridiv,  iii,  236 
Calamarians,  Devonian,  ii,  493 
Calamites,  ii,  596.  6oa 

cistii.  ii,  597 

Devonian,  ii,  494 

Mississippian,  ii,  537 

Permian,  ii,  642 
Calamopitys,  ii,  595 
Calcareous  springs,  i,  235 

tufa,  i.  390 

tufa   in   Lake  Lahontan,  ill, 
464 
Calciferous,  fauna  of,  ii,  364 

limestone,  iii,  561 
Calcimine  rocks,  i,  458 
Calcite,  i,  461 
Calcium  bicarbonate,  deposition 

of,  ii,  661 
Calc-sinter,  i,  468 
Calhoun,  F.  H.  H.,  cited,  iii, 334* 

357,  384 
California,  Eocene  of,  iii,  aoi 

Miocene  auriferous  gravels  of, 
iii,  265,  299 

oil  of,  iii,  20f.  263 

Pliocene  of,  iii,  310 

section  of  utrsta  in,  iii,  577 
Call,  R.  E.,  cited,  iii,  .102;  (and 

McGee.  W  J>,  lii,4if 
Callicrinus    murchivinianuf,   Ii, 

40  ^ 
Callicystit  jewetti,  ii,  403 


CalKoatonui,  tii,  295 

philanthrtopus,  iii,  294 
Callipterldium,  ii.  593*  S^»  6o» 

mansfieldi,  ii,  O14 

membranaceum,  ii,  O14 
Calllpterls.  ii,  595*  ^44»  ^46 

conferta,  ii,  A^j 
Callopi>ra  pukhella,  ii.  358 
Cak>osahatchie  beds,  iii,  308 
Calumet  and  Hecia  mine,  tem- 
perature in,  i,  5<^) 
CaWin,  S,,  cited,  i,  88,  104,  373, 
389:    it.  337.  4^4.  43<.  5^1* 
542;  iii.  U4»  140.  385*  3*6» 
388, 390, 391 .  406, 408, 41  u 
412.516 
Calvin  sandstone,  iii,  56a 
Calymene  callicephala,  ii,  340^ 

niagnrensis.  ii,  403 
Calyptric.die.  iii.  205 
Camarottvchia  barrandei,  ii,  4sft 
Cambrian,  Alabama,  ii,  247 

animal  life,  ii.  279 

anthozoa,  ii,  286 

Appalachian  belt,  ii,  254 

Argentins,  ii,  272 

arthropoda,  ii,  j8o 

AuRtralia,  ii,  27a 

baB-M  of  subdivisions  of,  ii,  138' 

brachiopods,  ii,  285,  297 

changes  in,  since  deposition,  ll». 
267 

China,  ii,  272 

close  of,  ii,  269 

c(rlenterata,  il,  286 

coralR,  it,  287 

Crustacea,  ii.  283 

echinodcrmnta,  il,  a8A 

European,  igneous  rocks  of,  il» 

272 

faunaH,  foreign,  il,  299 
succession  of,  ii,  294 
sudden  appearanc**  of,  11,301 

foreign,  Ii,  270 

fosnils,  Argentina.  II,  300 
Australia,  ii,  27a 
India,  Ii.  300 
Tasmania.  II,  300 

gastropods,  Ii,  a97 

Georgia,  Ii,  247 

glacial  beds  In,  II.  a7a 

graptolltes,  H,  3H6 

Great  Britain,  II,  a7o 

hydrozoa.  Ii,  aH6 

igneous  rocks,  II,  a^a,  a7a 

India,  Ii,  272 

life  of,  II,  276 
ecoUfgiral  adaptation,  II,  291 

Massachusetts,  ii,  iftji 

Middle,  brachiopods,    II,   aoft» 

209 

ry^tidft,  ii,  ^09 

gastropods,  II,  298 

trilohites,  Ii,  208 
molliiMa.  II.  iHf 
molliiu.oldea,  I),  284 
If^wfoiindland,  Ii,  244,  i6j 
Ifrw  Yorl<,  U,  ^47 
North  Aflnotu  ,  ii,  f^H 
Iforfh  Carolina,  II,  /47 
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Cambrian,  llorthem  Hew  Jener, 
a.  265 
Ordovician  and.  tcparation  of, 

ii.  250 
ontcropa  of.  ii.  253 

width  of.  ii.  256 
Period,  ii.  218 

duration  of.  ii,  273 
planU,  ii,  278 
protozoa,  ii.  287 
pteropods.  ii.  298 
Quebec,  ii,  247 

relation  to  Proterozoic,  Ii,  a  18 
seas,  spread  of.  ii,  229,  237 
sections  of,  ii,  225,  263 
sedimentation,  ii,  246 
sponges,  i'.,  287 
stratigraphy  and  correlation* 

ii,  230 
subdivisions  of ,  ii,  210 
sjrstem,  distribution  of,  ii.  252 

outcrops  of,  ii,  252 

thickness  of,  ii,  252 
Tasmania,  ii,  300 
Ten  Mile  region,  Colorado,  ii» 

264 
Tennessee,  ii,  247 
Tintic  region,  Utah.  ii.  267 
trilobites,  ii,  281,  297 
Upper,  annelids,  ii,  299 

brachiopods,  ii,  299,  300 

cephalopods.  ii.  299 

corals,  ii,  299 

cystids.  ii,  299 

gastropods,  ii,  299*  300 

limit  of,  ii.  243 

pelecypods,  ii,  299 

trilobites  ii.  299,  300 
vermes,  ii,  286 
Vermont,  ii,  264 
Wasatch  mountains,  ii.  266 
Wisconsin,  ii.  251 
Camden  chert,  ii,  421 
Camelidae.  iii.  285 
Camels,  Eocene,  iii,  236 

Miocene,  iii,  286 
Camerata   Osage,  ii,  522 
Campbell,   M.   R.,  cited,  i.  167, 

171.  173;    ii.  254.  319,  434. 

54<^.  557.  559.  560;    iii,  305 
Campeloma  harlowtonensis,    iii, 

134 
Camphene,  i,  646 
Camptonectes  bellistriata,  iii,  92, 

93 
Camptosaurus.  iii,  qq 
Canaan  formation,  ii.  503;    iii, 

548 
Canada,  Archean  of,  ii,  146 
Canadian  system,  ii,  310 
Cancellaria,  iii,  294 
alternata,  iii,  294 
subalta,  iii,  187 
•Caney  shale,   ii,   504,  511;    iii, 

562 
Canidfp,  iii,  237 
Canis.  iii,  289 
Cannel  coal,  i,  468 
Canoe-shaped  valleys,  i,  155 
Canyons,  i,  94-100 


Canyons,  Colorado,  i,  98,  233 

Niagara,  i,  99 

Yellowstone,  i,  100 
Canyon  series,  ii,  563 
Cape  May  formation,  iU,  449t 

451 
Capps,  S.  R.,  Jr.,  (and  LdBng- 

well.)  cited,  iii,  334 
Carabocrinus  vancortfauulii.     ii, 

359 
Caradoc  beds,  ii,  34a 
Carbon  dioxide,  a  climatic  factor 

in  Permian,  ii,  661 
amount  in  air,  i,  5, 640 

in  Mississippian    limestona, 

ii,66i 
and  plant-life,  i,  665 
climatic  effects  of,  i,  643;   ii, 

670 
influence  on  plant  growth,  ii, 

605 
loss  of,  i,  640 
of  air  and  ocean,  equilibriom 

between,  ii,  665 
of     atmosphere,     effect     on 

m  brure,  ii,  670 
supply  of,  i,  618,  640 
Carbonation,  i,  43,  429 
Carbonic  acid  gas  and  ocean,  iii, 

438 
and  temperature,  ii,  667 
as  a  thermal  factor,  iii,  444 
of  ocean,  and  agitation,  ii,  667 
Carboniferous  (see  also  Pennsyl- 

vanian) 
brachiopods,  ii,  615 
bryozoans,  ii,  618 
cephalopods,  ii,  615,  616 
coral,  ii,  616 
crinoids,  ii,  616,  617 
ferns,  ii,  593 
fishes,  ii,  613 

flora,  distribution  of,  ii,  6oz 
fresh-water  life,  ii,  612,  614 
gastropods,  ii,  615,  6x6 
igneous  rocks,  European,  ii, 

588 
insects,  it,  610 
land  animals,  ii,  606 
land  shells,  ii,  614 
marine  life,  ii,  613 
mollusks,  ii,  615 
myriapods,  ii,  611 
pelecypods.  ii,  615,  616 
period,  ii,  559 
plants,  ii,  591-606,611 
protozoa,  ii,  616,  6x8 
scorpions,  ii,  611 
spiders,  ii,  61; 
terrestrial  life,  ii,  614 
trilobites,  ii,  61C,  6x8 
Carcharias,  iii,  294 
Carcharodon  megalodon,  iii,  294 
Cardllia.  iii,  295 
Cardiocarpon,  ii,  601 
Cardiocarpus,    Mississippian,   ii, 

537 
Cardioceras,  iii,  92 
alterinous,  iii.  92 
cordlformis,  iii,  93 


Cardtta,  iii,  295 
Cardium,  iii,  29;, 

leptopleurum,  iii,  292 
Carlile  formation,  iii.  566 
Carlisle  shale,  iii.  155,  206 
Carll.  J.  F.,  cited,  ill.  382 
Camivora,  iii,  229 
Miocene,  iii,  284 
OUcocene,  ill,  253 
Pliocene,  iii,  322,  323 
Carolina  gneiss,  li.  152 
Carson  shale,  iii,  560 
Carters  limestone,  iii,  552 
Caryatis  veta,  iii,  189 
Caryocr^nus  ornatixs,  ii,  403 
Cascade,  i.  264 
Cascade  formation,  iii,  X20 
Case.  E.  C.  cited,  ii.  620 
Caasidaria,  iii,  295 
Cass'.dulica,  iii,  294 
CasaiJulus.  iii.  189 

Bubquadratus,  iii,  189 
Cassis,  iii,  295 
Cassiterite.  i.  461 
Catheys  formation,  iii,  552 
Catlinite,  i,  461 
Catazyga  headi.  ii.  356 
CatskiU  formation,  ii,  433 
Cauda  GalU  grit,  ii,  424 
Causes  of  crustal  movement,  i 

551-57 
Caverns  (see  Caves » 
Caves,  i,  143,  227-231 
deposits  in.  i,  228;  iU,  488 
Bfammoth,  i,  327 
•ea,  i,  350 
Wyandotte,  i,  227 
Cayugan  series,  ii,  370 
Cazin,  F.  M.  F.,  cited,  i.  474 
Cedar  Valley  limestone,  iii,  558 
Cementation,     effected    throu^l 
chemical     precipitation,    i 
222,  225,  226 
effected  through  evaporation,  i 
42 
Cenomanian  epMOch,  map,  iii,  iCk 
Cenozoic  Era,  iii    191 
Central  America,  Eocene  of.  iii 
220 
Jurassic  of.  iii,  78 
Oligocene  of .  iii.  244,  252 
Pennsylvanian  of.  ii,  591 
Central  compression,  heat  from 

ii.  xoi 
Cephalaspls,  ii,  482,  483.  485 
Cephalopods,  Cambrian,  ii.  283 
Carboniferous,  ii,  6x5.  616 
Comanchean,  iii,  136 
CreUceous.  iii,  X87.  188 
DevonUn.  u,  465,  477 
Genevieve,  ii,  532.  533 

geologic   contributions    of,  1 
662 

Helderbergian,  ii,  454 
Jurassic,  iii,  93 

Kinderhook.  u,  520,  521 
Middle  Jurassic,  iii.  91 
Miocene,  iii,  294 
JJJMtssippian,  ii,  525 
Ordovician,  ii,  35a 
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Cephalopoda,  Permian,  ii,  6S3» 
654 

Silurian,  U,  403,  405 

Triassic,  Hi,  51,  53,  56 

Upper  Cambrian,  ii,  299 

Upper  Jurassic,  Ui,  91 
Cerastoderma,  iii,  393 
Ceratlocarids,  Silurian,  ii.  408 
Ccratltes,  iii,  5a 

binodosus,  iii,  54 

nodosus,  iii,  51 

Triassic,  iii,  5a,  54,  56 

trlnodosus,  iii,  54 

whitneyi,  iii,  53 
Ceratodus,  ii,  487 
Ceratopsis  chambers!,  ii,  351 
Ceratops  family,  iii,  176 

oculifera,  ii,  351 
Ceratosaurus  nasicomis,  iii,  97, 

9« 
Ceraurus    pleurezanthemus,    ii, 

349 
Cercoplthecidae,  iii,  324 
Cerithlum  paskentaensis,  iii,  136 

tezanum,  iii,  135 
Cervlds,  iii,  356 
Cetacea,  iii,  229 

Miocene,  iii,  294 
Cetiosaurus,  iii,  99 
Chadron  formation,  iii,  345,  564, 

565 
Chain  coral,  Silurian,  ii,  407 
Chalcedony,  i,  461 
Chalk,  i,  468.  660 
Comanchean.  iii,  117 
Cretaceous,  iii,  143 
European,  iii,  169 
origin  of,  iii,  149,  186 
Challenger  deep,  i,  587,  588 
Chalmers,  R.,  cited,  iii,  336, 361 
Chalybeate  springs,  i,  335 
Chamberlain  shale,  iii,  369 
Chamber lin,  R.  T.,  cited,  ii,  95; 

iii,  470 
Chamberlin,  T.  C,  cited,  i,  33, 
242»    256,    323,    477.   565. 
668;   U,  198,  302,  323f  337, 
414,613;  111,337,344.361, 
367.    370.  412,  516;     (and 
Leverett),    iii,    382;     (and 
Salisbury),  iii,  344,  4x1 
Chamidfle,  iii,  134 
Champlain  clays,  iii,  403 
epoch,  iii,  494 
sub-stage,  iii,  403 
Champlainic  system,  ii,  310 
Champsosaurus,  iii,  181 
Chance,  H.  M.,  cited,  iii,  383 
Changes  of  level,  i,  537-551 
caused  by  earthquakes,  i,  536 
causes  of,  551-557 
effect  on  drainage,  i,  i6z 
Pleistocene,  iii,  480 
sea  versus  land,  i,  538 
Changes  of  temperature,  condi- 
tions afifecting,  i,  45 
efifect  on  rocks,  1,  44,  49 
internal    (see    Internal    tem- 
peratures) 
Chapin,  J.  H.,  cited,  iii,  370 


Charleston  earthquake,  i,  530 

sandstone,  ii,  559 
Chattahoochee  beds,  iii,  344 
Chattanooga  shale,  iii,  549,  551. 

552 
Chatter-marks,  i,  384 
Chautauquan  series,  ii,  433 
Chazy  fauna,  ii,  365 

limestone,  ii.  310 
Cheiracanthus,  ii,  490 
Cheirolepis,  iii,  40 

muensteri,  iii,  41 

trailii,  ii,  489 
Cheiroptera,  iii,  339 
Chelonia,  iii,  42 

Triassic,  iii,  43 
Chelyzoon,  iii,  44 
Chemical  combination,  cause  of 

crustal  movement,  i,  556 
Chemical  deposits,  i,  223-226 

in  deep  sea,  i.  383 

in  lakes,  i,  391 

in  shallow  sea,  i,  374-378 
Chemical  work  of  atmosphere,  i, 

41-43 
Chemical  work  of  life,  i,  638- 

646 
Chemnitzia,  iii,  91 
Chemung  brachiopods,  ii,  478 

fauna,  ii,  477 

formation,  ii,  433 

gastropods,  ii,  478 

pelecypods,  ii,  478 

pteropods,  ii,  478 
Chert,  i,  426.  468 
Chesapeake  fauna,  iii,  391 

formation,  iii,  260,  449 
Chester  amphlbolite,  iii,  546 

beds,  ii,  500,  503 
Cherokee  shales,  ii,  561 
Cheyenne  sandstone,  iii,  xi8 
Chiastolite,  i,  461 
Chickahoc  chert,  iii,  562 
Chickamauga  limestone,  ii,  316; 

iii,  548,  551 
Chickasawan  formation,  iii,  199 
Chico  series,  iii,  160 
Chicopee  shale,  iii,  546 
Chillesford  Crag,  iii,  318 
Chilonyz,  ii,  650 
Chimseridfle,  iii,  85 
Chimney-rocks,  i,  350 
Chimpanzee,  iii,  326 
China,  Archean  of,  ii,  159 

Cambrian  of,  ii,  272,  373 

coal  of,  ii,  590 

Cretaceous,  Upper,  iii,  ZTO 

Devonian  of,  ii,  448 

Eocene  of.  iii,  217 

loess  of,  iii,  407 

Mississippian  of,  ii,  517 

Pennsylvanian  of,  ii,  590 
Chipola  beds,  iii,  344 
Chlamys,  iii.  292 
Chlorite,  i.  461 
Chlorite  schist,  i,  468 
Chloritic  rock,  i,  431 
Chonetes,  ii,  465,  615 

comutus,  ii,  403.  471,  47a 

granullfera,  ii,  6x7 


Chordata,  ii,  484 
Choristoceras  marshi,  iii,  51 
Choristodera,  iii,  x8x 
Chouteau  limestone,  ii,  500,  561 
Chromite,  i,  461 
Chrysodomus,  iii,  294 

decemccstatus,  iii,  294 
Chrysolite,  i,  462 
Chrysotile,  i,  462 
Chuar  formation,  ii,  153;  iii»574 
Church,  A.  P.,  cited,  iii,  343,  473 
Cidaris,  iii,  91 

coronata,  iii,  84 
Cidaroida,  iii,  85 
Cincinnati  arch,  ii,  330,  335 
Cincinnatian  series,  ii,  3x0 
Cinder-cones,  i,  608 
Cinders,  i,  405 
Cinnamomium,  iii,  X73 
Cintura  formation,  iii,  575 
Circularity  of  orbits,  evolution  of- 

ii,  67 
Cirques,  i,  286 

in  Uinta  mountains,  iii,  467 
Cisco  series,  ii,  563 
Civet  family,  iii,  289 
Cladodozylon,  ii,  595 
Cladodus,  ii,  536 

springeri,  ii,  521 
Cladoselache,  ii,  536 
Claibornian  formation,  iii,  X99 
Claosaurus,  iii,  178 
Clark,  W.  B.,  cited,  ii,  319;   iii. 

59,  1x4,  137,  139*  X40,  243, 

260, 26X ;  (and  Bibbins),  iii 

XIX,  114;   (and  Martin),  iii, 

X98 
Clarke,  F.  W.,  cited,  i,  396,  573 
Clarke,  J.  M., cited.  ii,39x,  451, 

478 ;  (and  Schuchert),  3x0, 

370,  420 
Clarke,  W.,  (and  Lewis.)  cited. 

iii.  153 
Clark  formation,  ii,  559 
Clarksburg   formation,  ii,   i86, 

187 
Clarno  beds,  iii,  2x0 
Classification,   geological,  basia 

of,  iii,  192 
of  rocks,  i,  449 

new  system  of,  i,  45X 
Clastic  rock,  i,  468 
Clay,  i,  468 
Clay  ironstone,  i,  468 
Claypole,  E.  W.,  cited,  i,  549;  &, 

425 
Clays,  Champlain,  iii,  403 
Clayton  formation,  iii.  ifM 
Clear  Fork  form<*'  ' 

Cleavage  plaxMi 

125 
developmas^ 

Schist^ 
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Cfimate,  CamlirUii,  U  373 
Comaiiclieao,  tii,  lao 
CreUceout,  iii,  i6i,  17a 
Early  CreUceous,  iii,  lap 
Glacial,  hypotheses  of,  iii ,424 
influence  on  erosion,  i,  127- 

13a 
Jurassic,  iii,  79 
Miocene,  iii,  361,  281 
Missiasippian,  ii,  518 
Ordovician,  ii,  34a 
Permian,  ii,  669 
post-Pliocene    eleration   and* 

iii,  316 
Satina,  ii,  387 
Silurian,  ii,  396 
Climatic  conditions  of  Trias,  iii» 

a9 
Climatic  effects  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, i,  643 

of  life,  i,  643 

of  water  vapor,  i,  643 
Climatius.  ii,  490 

scutiger,  ii.  400 
Clinch  sandstone,  iii,  548 
Clinkstone,  i.  468 
Clinoceras  mumiaeforme,  ii,3Sa 
Clinometer,  i,  501 
Clinton  formation,  ii,  370,  375 

iron  ore  of,  ii,  377 
Clinton  limestone,  iii.  554i  556 
Clitambonites  anomala,  ii,  356 
Clypeaster,  iii,  294 
Coal,  i.  468 

Alaska,  map  of,  iix,  303 

Arizona,  ii,  552 

burnt,  of  Wyoming,  iii,  153 

China,  ii,  sqo 

Colora'lo,  iii,  15Q 

Comanchean,  iii,  124 

composition  of,  ii,  570 

Cretaceous,  iii,  159 

Eocene,  iii,  202 

European,    thickness     of,    ii, 

585 
Great  Britain,  ii,  586 
Jurasjiic,  iii.  78 
Lias    iii,  73 
Middle    Jurassic   of   England, 

iii.  73 

Narrat^ansett  ba.>in.  ii,  549 

New  Mexico,  ii,  552 

Newark,  iii,  4 

occurrence  of.  ii,  517 

OliRocene.  in  Europe,  iii,  25 

origin  of.  ii,  564,  565 

Pennsylvania,  ii,  627 

Richmond,  iii,  40 

Triasb'c,  iii,  4 

of  Virginia,  iii,  17 
Coal-bearinK  shale,  ii,  562 
Coal-beds.  European,  ii,  585 

fauhed,  ii,  5K0 

history  of,  ii,  571 

number  of,  ii,  572 

Rhine  basin,  ii,  587 

Russia,  ii,  587 
Coaledo     formation,     iii,     203, 
203 


Coftl-lleld,  Dooeti,  H.  515 
Eastern  Interior,  ii,  548 
Moscow,  ii,  515 
northern  Interior,  ii,  548 
Western  Interior,  ii,  548 

Coal-fieUs,  productive,  it,  546, 

547 

Coal  flora,  ii,  591 

Coal  formation,  effect  on  atmoa- 
sphere,  ii,  664 

Coal  Measures,  ii.  541 
African,  ii.  590 
Asian,  it,  589 
Australian,  ii,  590 
Central  American,  ii,  591 
European,  deformation  of,  H, 

588,589 

European,  thickness  of,  ii,  588 

Hew  Zealand,  ii,  590 

section  of,  ii,  550 

South  American,  ii,  591 

thickness  of.  ii,  583 

unconformities  in,  ii,  574 
Coal  Period,  ii,    539    (see   also 
Pennsylvanian) 

duration  of,  ii,  583 
Coal  plants,  climatic  implications 
of  ii.  603 

varieties  of,  ii,  576 
Coast-lines,  i,  353,  363-366 

effect  of  gradation  on,  i,  333, 

363 
effect  of  subsidence  on,  i,  339, 

332 

effect  of  vulcanism  on,  i,  333- 

33 
forms  of,  i.  329t  333.  363»  364 
Coast  ranges,  crustal  shorten  ng 

due  to  folding  of .  i,  549 
Coastal  Plain.  Pbistocene  of,  iii, 

447 
Coasts,  natural   bridges    on,  i, 

351 
Cobb,  C.  cited,  i.  36 
Cobleskill  limestone,  ii.  370.  389 
Coccosteus  decip'.ens,  ii,  487 
Cochran  formation,  iii,  550 
Coelacanthidae,  iii.  86 
Coelenterata.  Cambrian,  ii,  386 
Devonian,  ii,  456,   463,   470, 

476 
fif^ologic  contribution  of,  t,  661 
Mississippian.  i,  531.  533,  530 
Ordovician,  ii.  360,  361 
Silurian,  ii,  407 
Coldwater  shales,  iii,  553 
Coleman,  A.  P.,  cited,  ii.  151 ,  x8i ; 

iii,  482.  490.  491 
Collier.  A.  J.,  cited,  ii,  390 
Collins,  A.  L.,  cited,  i,  474 
Collision,  origin  of  nebulise  by, 
ii,  21 
of  planetesimals,  ii,  66,  73 
of  stars,  ii,  53 
Colodon,  iii,  253 

Colorado,  Canyon  of,  i,  98,  333; 
iii,  313 
coal,  iii,  159 

sections  of  strata  in,  iii,  570, 
572 


Colorado  series,  iii.  73,  243, 

155.  157.  166.  568 
Columbia  formation,  iii,447< 

fossils  of,  iii,  451 

orlsin  of,  iii,  453 

strati^raphic  relations,  iii. 
Columbia  river,  i,  171 
Columbus  limestone,  iii,  5S4 
Columnar  structure,  i,  498-: 

effect  on  weathering,  i. 

154 
Cohimnarla  alicolata.  ii.  36 
Comanchean  ccphalopods.  i.i 
corals,  iii,  135 
echinoids,  iii.  135 
fauna  of  Texas,  iii,  135 
fresh-water  fauna,  iii,  134 
gastropods,  iii,  134,  X35f  1 
land-animab.  iii.  133 
marine  faunas,  iii,  134 
pelecypods.  iii,  134,  135,  i 
Comanchean  period,  iii.  106 
climate  of,  iii,  139 
close  of,  iii,  124 
distinct    from    Upper    Cr 

ceous,  iii,  X25 
life  of    iii,  130 
terrestrial    vegetation   of, 
130 
Comanchean    system,    iii, 
108,  no 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  border, 

X08 
Arizona,  iii.  117 
chalk  of,  iii,  117 
coal  of.  iii,  124 
Mexico,  iii,  118 
north  of  United  States,  iii, 
northern  interior,  iii.  119 
Pacific  border,  iii.  122 
Panama,  iii,  124 
Texas,  iii,  115 
Comarocystls        punctatus. 

350 
ComeU  and  meteorites.  relati< 

of,  ii.  36 
Common  springs,  i,  235 
Como  beds,  iii,  97,  119  (see  a 
Morrison ) 
position  of,  iii,  66 
Compression  joints,  {,5x4 
Compsacanthus,  ii.  6x4 
Compsognathus.  iii,  97 
Comstock,  T.   B.,  cited,  ii,  3 

265 
Concave  tracts  of  crust,  i,  5 

586 
Concretions,  i,  438,  468,  490 

loess,  iii,  409 
Condon.  T.,  cited,  iii,  3x0 
Condylarthra.  iii.  334,  339 
Conenuiugh  series,  ii,  543,  ■ 

560;  iii,  554 
Cones,  cinder,  i,  608 
composite,  i,  6x0 
formation  of,  i,  608 
geyser,  i,  237 
lava.  1,  608 
spatter,  i,  610 
tufa,  i,  6x1 
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Configunitioii  of  coasts,  i,  329, 

330.   331.   333,   333.    353> 

363-6 
Conformability,  i,  15 
Conger ia,  iii,  295 
Conglomerate,  i,  423,  434.  46S, 

487;  iii,  4 
Conifers.  Carboniferous,  ii»  601 
Jurassic,  iii,  94 
Tri&ssic,  iii,  39,  41 
Conocardium.Onondagan.ii,  467 
meekanum,  ii,  533 
prattenarum,  it,  533 
trigonale,  ii.  463 
Conocoryphe.  ii,  299 
Conosauga  formation,  iii,  551 
Conradella  fimbriata,  ii,  353 
Constellaria  polystomella,  ii,  358 
Continental  borders,  behavior  of, 
iii,  526 
body-deformation  of,  iii,  526 
geological  record  on,  iii,  523 
Continental  borders  dnd  crustal 
movements,  iii,  526 
and  ice-sheets,  iii,  529 
Continental  creep,  ii,  131 
Continental    and    oceanic    seg- 
ments, ii,  123,  235 
glaciers,  i,  251 
platforms,  i,  11 

origin  of,  ii,  107-iix 
relief  of,  i,  11 
segments,  size  of,  i,  547 
shelf,  i,  II 
Continent-forming  movementSi  i, 

544 
Contour  interval,  i,  31 
Contour  lines,  i,  31 
Conularia,  ii,  459,  473,  478 

Silurian,  ii,  407 

trentonensis.  ii,  353 
Conus  diluvianus,  iii,  294 
Convection  hypothesis,  internal 
heat  on,  i,  559 

thermal  distribution  on,  t,  559 
Conway  schist,  iii,  546 
Conybeare,  W.  D.,  cited,  iii,  89 
Cook,  G.  H.,  cited,  iii,  X4>  ii3t 

370;  (and  Smock),  367 
Cooley,  £.  G.,  cited,  i,  195 
Coon  Butte,  i,  596 
Cooper  formation,  iii,  199 
Cooper  River  marl,  iii,  242 
Copalite,  i,  646 
Cope,  E.  D.,  cited,  iii,  210,  228, 

230, 235 
Copper,  Keweenawan,  ii,  198 

Lake  Superior,  ii,  19S 

Permian,  ii,  629,  630 
Coprohtes,  i,  646 
Coquina,  i,  469 
Coral  mud,  i,  38c 
Coral  Rag  formation,  ill,  83 
Coral  reefs,  ii.  414 

Silurian,  ii,  407 
Corallian  epoch,  iii,  83 
Coralline  crag,  iii,  31S 
Corals.  Cambrian,  ii,  287 

Carboniferous,  ii,  616 

Comanchean,  iii,  135 


Corals,  Devonian,  ii,  463,  470 

Genevieve,  ii,  530 

Hamilton,  ii,  470 

Helderbergian,  ii,  456, 457 

Jurassic,  iii,  83,  84,  94 

Kinderhook,  ii,  520,  521 

Miocene,  iii,  294 

Mississippian,  ii.  523 

Onondagan,  ii,  463 

Ordovician,  ii,  360. 361 

Orlskany,  ii,  459 

Osage,  ii,  523 

Silurian,  ii,  406,  407 

Triassic,  iii,  57 

Upper  Cambrian,  ii,  299 

Upper  Jurassic,  iii,  91 
Corbin  conglomerate,  ii,  560 
Corbula,  iii,  295 

aldrichi,  iii,  243 

blakei,  iii.  53 

idonea,  iii,  292 

persulcata,  iii,  136 
Cordaites,  ii,  600,  602 

borassifolius,  ii,  602 

Carboniferous,  ii,  600 

Devonian,  ii,  403 

Mississipp.an,  it,  537 

Permian,  ii,  645 

Triassic,  iii,  39 
Cordianthus  sp.,  ii,  594 
Cordilleran  ice-sheet,  iii,  330, 332 
Cordilleran   region,  Proterozoic 

of,  ii,  209 
Corniferous  formation,  ii,  426; 

iii,  556 
Cornish,  V.,  cited,  i,  26,  28,  29 
Cornua,  ii,  484 
Comus,  iii,  173 

Coroniceras    (Arlete8>    bisulca- 
tum,  lit,  81 

claytoni,  iii,  91 
Cornwallis,  Ordovician  of,  ii,  342 
Corrasion,  i.  no,  113 

by  glaciers,  i,  281-286 

by  streams,  i,  119 

by  waves,  i,  342-349 

by  wind,  i,  38 

effect  of  sediment  on,  i,  120 
Corstophine,  G.  S.,  cited,  iii,  129 
Corthell,  E.  L.,  cited,  i,  202 
Corymbocrinus,  ii,  411 
Coryphodon  beds,  iii,  208 

hamatus,  iii,  233,  234 
Cosmopolitan     development    of 

Ordovician  life,  ii,  343 
Cosmopolitan  faunas,  i,  668 
Cosmopolitanism,    huouui,    iii, 

540 
Cottonwood  limestone,  iii,  564 
Cotylosauria,  ii,  648,  650 
Coulter,  J.  M.,  cited,  1,667;  iii, 

39 
Coves,  i,  143 

Cowles.  H.  C,  cited,  i,  35,  667 
Cragtn,F.  W.,  cited,  11,621,622; 

iii,  60.  118 
Cranberry  granite,  ii,  152 
Crania  lotrlia,  it,  356 

Silurian,  ii.  404 
Crassatella  delawareniis,  Ui,  189 


Crassatellites.  iii,  205 

alseformis,  iii,  243 

marylandicus.  iii,  292 
Crassinella,  iii,  295 
Crazy  Mountains,  igneous  rockt 

in,  iii.  168 
Credner,  H.,  cited,  1,35,538;  U, 

270 
Creep,  i,  231 

continental,  Iii,  312,  526 
Creodonta,  iii,  229,  284 

Eocene,  iii,  236 
Crepicephalus,  ii,  299 

tezanus,  ii,  299 
Crepldula  fornicata.  ill,  294 
Crept pora  hemispherica,  ii,  358 
Crested  Butte  region,  ii,  154 
Cretaceous  ammonites,  iii,  187. 
100 

base-level,  i,  169 

birds,  iii,  179,  182 

cephalopods,  iii,  187,  188 

crocodiles,  iii.  178 

dinosaurs,  iii,  176 

dolichosaurs,  iii,  180 

fauna  of  interior,  iii,  190 
of  Pacific  coast,  iii,  190 

fishes,  iii,  185 

flora,   general  aspect   of,   iii, 

175 
foraminifers,  iii,  186 
gastropods,  iii,  187,  190 
gavials,  iii,  179 
ginkgo,  iii.  173 
glauconite.  iii,  139 
grasses,  iii,  173 
greensand,  iii,  186 
greensand  marl,  iii,  139 
gymnosperms.  iii,  173 
ichthyosaurs,  iii,  180 
land  animals,  iii,  175 
lizards,  iii,  178 
mammals,  iii,  179 
monocotyledons,  ill,  173 
mosasaurians,  iii,  180 
palms,  iii.  173 
pelecypods,  iii,  187,  190 
Cretaceous  period,  iii,  137 
Atlantic  coast,  faunas  of,  Ul, 

187 
climate  of,  iii,  161, 172 
close  of,  iii,  161 
crustal  movements  at  close  of, 

iii,  162 
Early,  climate  of,  Ui,  129 
Early,  close,  of  iii,  130 
faulting  at  close  of.  Hi,  164 
igneous  eruptions  during,  ill, 

167 
land  life  of,  iii,  172 
life,  of  Hi,  172 
marine  life  of,  iii,  180 
plant  life  of.  Hi,  173 
plants  of  Dakota  horfzon,  Ui, 

174 
plesiosaurs.  Hi,  180 
pterosaurs,  Hi,  179 
pytbonomorphs.  Hi,  180 
rhizopodf ,  iii.  186 
rbyncbocephalians,  iii,  iS| 
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CretacMiis  period,  —hiinandefi, 
lit,  179 
uurUnt,  iii*  i8o 
i-turtlet,  iii.  i8o 
i-urchint,  in.  i86 
■cquoias.  iii.  I73 
snAket.  ill.  178 
■pedal  faunas  of.  iii.  187 
Gntaceoua  lyttcn^  Africa,  li?,  X7I 
Afia.  iii.  170 
AtlanUc  coast,  iii,  137 
thickness  of,  iii.  140 
Australia,  iii,  171 
Black  Hills.  Ui.  148 
Borneo,  iii.  17a 
chalk  of.  Ui.  143 
coal  of,  iii.  1S9 
Europe,  iii.  167 

iron  ore  in.  iii.  170 
Gulf  coast,  iii,  140 
Lower.  Africa,  iii,  129 
Asia,  iii,  129 
Europe,  iii.  ia6. 128 

iron  ore  in.  iii,  ia8 
foreign,  iii,  las 
South  America,  iii,  X39 
map  of,  iii,  138 
New  Zealand,  iii,  17a 
outside  of  America,  iii,  167 
Pacific  coast,  iii,  160 
South  America,  iii,  171 
Texas,  thickness  of.  iii,  143 
thickness  of.  iii,  160 
western  Gulf  border,  iii,  14a 
western  Interior,  iii.  144 
Cretaceous  teleosts,  iii.  i8is 

turtles,  iii,  178 
Crevasses,  i.  364 
Crinoid  curve,  ii,  526 
Crinoids,  i.  661 

Carboniferous,  ii,  616,  6x7 
Devonian,  ii.  464.  470 
Genevieve,  ii,  530t  53* 
Helderbergian,  ii,  456 
Jurassic,  iii.  83.  84 
Kinderhook,  ii,  519,  sao 
Ordovtcian,  ii,  359 
Oriskany,  ii,  45Q 
Osage,  ii,  52a.  5^5 
Silurian,  ii,  400,  403 
Triassic,  iii.  57 
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coal,  iii,  73 
Europe,  iit,  73 

fauna  of  Pacific  coast,  iii,  90 
iron  ore  of,  iii,  73 
Norway,  oil  in,  iii,  73 
Lichads,  Onondagan,  ii,  467 
Lichas  incola,  ii,  349 
Lieber,  O.  M.,  cited,  ii,  145 
Life,  i,  638-672 

Archeozoic,  ii,  X37»  I59 
atmospheric  effects  of,  i,  638* 

644;  ii,  115 
Cambrian,  ii,  276 
chemical  work  of,  i,  638-646 
climatic  adaptations  in  Pleisto- 
cene, iii,  486 
climatic  effects  of,  i,  643 
Cretaceous,  iii,  172 
Devonian,  ii,  448 
effects  of  glaciation  on,  iii,  483 
effects  on  rock  decomposition, 

i,  X30,  644 
Eocene,  general  conditions  of, 

iii,  221 
geologic  effects  of,  i,  639 
Human  Period,  iii,  530 
influenced  by  environment,  i, 

666 
inorganic  rocks  due  to,  i,  646 
interglacial  epochs,  iii,  490 
Jurassic,  iii,  80 
land.  Cretaceous,  iii,  172 
man's  influence  on,  i,  650 
marine.  Cretaceous,  iii,  x 80 
Jurassic,  iii,  80 
Pliocene,  iii,  326 
migrations  of   in  Pleistocene 

Period,  iii,  485 
Miocene,  iii,  282 
Mississippian,  ii,  518 
Oligocene,  iii,  252 
Ordovician,  ii,  343 
Permian,  ii,  641 
Pleistocene,  iii,  483 

Alpine  remnants  of,  iii,  489 
European,  iii,  498 
South  America,  iii,  500 
Southern    Hemisphere,    iii, 
500 
Pliocene,  iii,  320 
protection  against  erosion,  i, 

130,  644 
Proterozoic,  ii,  217 
Silurian,  ii,  396 
stage  of  initial,  ii,  xxi 
Triassic,  iii,  38 
Life  and  carbon  dioxide,  i,  640, 

64a,  643 
Lightning,  effects  of,  i«  5a 
Lignite,  i,  426,  470 
Lignitic  formation,  iii,  199 
Lima,  iii,  91,  295 

wacoensis,  iii,  135 
Limburgite,  i,  470 
Lime  carbonate,  deposition  of.  i, 

375.  376 
Lime  Creek  formation,  iii,  558 


Limestone,  i,  378,  434,  434 
Limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  it 

503 
Limestone,  crushing  strength  o(a 
ii,  137 

dikes,  iii,  363 

formation  and  its  effects  on 
atmosphere,  ii,  660 

Mississippian,  ii,  663 

origin  of.  i,  378.  654.  655 

sinks,  i,  337,  33X 

stratification  of,  i,  487 
Limestone-fomung    animals,   i» 
660-663 

plants,  i,  654.  655 
Limonite,  i,  435 
Lincoln,  D.  F.,  cited,  iii,  36a 
Lindemuth,  A.  C,  cited,  iii.  370 
Lindgren,  W.,  cited,  i,  474;   ii* 
555;    iii.  a8,  70,  365,374; 
(and  Drake),  iii,  3x0,  3xa, 
399;  (and  Turner),  iii,  3x7 
Lingula,  iii,  93 

brevirostra,  iii,  93 

flags,  ii,  37X 

rectiiateralis,  ii,  356 

umbona,  ii,  6x6,  6x7 
Lingulasma  schucherti,  ii,  356 
Lingulella  ccelata,  ii,  397 
Lingulepis  piimiformis,  ii,  399, 

300 
Linnarssonia  transversa,  ii,  398, 

399 
Linopteris,  ii,  595 
Liparase,  i,  459 
Liparite,  i,  470 

Lippincott,  J.  B.,  cited,  iii,  264 
Liquidamber,  iii,  X73 
Lisbon  earthquake,  i,  535 
Lithic  eon,  ii,  90 

era,  ii,  83 
Lithosphere,  i,  9-X9 

crust  of,  i,  X3 

irregularities  of,  i,  10 

relief  of,  i,  11 

size  and  shape  of,  i,  9 

surface  mantle  of,  i,  X3 
Lithostrotion  canadense,  ii,  530 
Lithothamnion,  iii.  394 
Litoptema,  iii,  331 
Littoral  currents,  i,  343 

deposits,  i,  368,  369.  379 

zone,  i,  369 
Liveridge,  A.,  cited,  ii,  34 
Liverworts,    geologic    contribu- 
tion of,  i,  656 
Livingston   formation,  iii,   156, 

157.  X59.  568 
Livingstone,  D.,  cited,  i,  49 
Lizards,  Cretaceous,  iii,  X78 

Jurassic,  iii,  lox 

Triassic,  iii,  43 
Llamas,  Pliocene,  iii,  3a a 
Llanberis  group,  ii,  37X 
Llandeilo  beds,  ii,  343 
Llandovery  series,  ii,  396 
Load  (of  streams),  i,  x 77- 179 
Lobocrinus  longirostus,  ii,  525 
Localization    of    glaciation,   iii. 
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Marl,  srreensand  (see  Greensand 

marl) 
Maroon    conglomerate,  li,   154, 

563;  Hi,  157.  570 
Marquette  region,  Animikean  in, 

ii,  186 
geology  of,  ii,  149 
Huronian  series  of,  ii.  179 
I'roterozoic  of,  ii,  176 
Mars,  atmosphere  of,  ii,  93 

water  on,  ii,  1 10 
Marsh,  O.  C,  cited,  iii,  44,  59, 

97.  98.  105,  III,  119,  176. 

177. 184, 208,  209, 228, 233, 

326 
Marshall  sandstone,  iii,  553 

shale,  ii,  562 ;  iii,  560 
Marshalltown  beds,  iii,  187 
Marsupials,  Miocene,  iii,  290 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Miocene  of, 

iii,  260 
Martin,  cited,  iii,  280 
Martin,   G.    C,   cited,   ii,   619; 

(andClark),  iii.  98 
Martin  limestone,  iii,  575 
Martinez  formation,  iii,  20X 
Martinia  glabra,  ii,  532 
Martinique,  i,  605 
Martinsburg  shale,  iii,  548 
Martite,  i,  464 
Marysville     Buttes,     California, 

iii,  317 
Maryville  formation,  iii,  550 
Mascall  formation,  iii,  266 
Mason.  W.  P..  cited,  i.  107 
Mass  action,  i,  478.  484,  554 
Massachusetts,  section  of  strata 

in.  iii.  546 
Mastodon  americanus.  iii.  497 

longirostris.  iii.  324 
Mastodons,  Pleistocene,  iii,  491 « 

496 
Plocene,  iii,  322.  323 
Mastodonsaurus    giganteus,    iit 

610 
Matawan  formation,  iii,  140, 187, 

440 
Mather.  W.  W.,  cited,  ii,  310. 37X 
Matson,  G.  C,  cited,  ii,  439 
Matthew,  G.  F.,  cited,  ii,  244. 

280:  iii.  361 
Matthew.  W.  D..  cited,  iii,  195, 

228,  246,  253.  286,  288,  289 
Mature  drainage,  i,  86 
Mature  streams,  characteristics 

of,  i,  86 
Mauch   Chunk   shales,   ii,  500, 

502,  557.  558 
Mauna  Loa,  i,  605.  606,  624 
Maury.   Miss   C.    J.,   cited,   iii, 

344.  257 
Maxville  limestone,  ii,  500,  504* 

560;  iii,  554 
Marwell,  C.  cited,  ii.  22,  34 
Mayence  basin.  Pliocene,  iii,  3x9 
McAlester  shale,  iii,  562 
McConnell.  J.  C  cited,  i,  3x3, 

322,  323,  549;    ii.  a66 
McConnell,  R.  G.,  cited,  iii,  152, 

165,  333 


McElmo  formation,  iii,  69 

McGee,  W  J.  cited    i,  59,  524; 

ii,  108,  III,  301.  302,  307, 

311.   359.    370.    477.    494. 

5x6;    (and  Call),  iii.  4xx 

McGregor,  J.  H.,  cited,  it  647t 

649 
Meander  belt,  relation  to  width 

of  stream,  i,  193 
Meanders,  flood-plain,  i,  190 

intrenched,  1,  164 

of  the  Meuse,  i,  164 

of  the  Moselle,  i,  X64 

of  the  Seine,  i,  164 
Mean  sphere  level,  i.  548 
Mecklenburgian  epoch,  iii,  421 
Medial  moraine,  i,  266,  297 
Medicinal  springs,  i,  235 
Medina  sandstone,  ii,  370,  373, 

398;  iii,  554.  556 
Medllcott,  H.  B..  cited,  i,  203; 

ii.  159;  (and  Blanford),  iii« 

171 
Medlicottia,  ii,  654 

copei.  ii,  654 
Medullosa,  ii,  595,  596 
Meek,  F.  B.,  cited,  ii.  450;  iii,  6x 
Meekella  striatocostata,  ii,  616, 

617 
Meekoceras,  iii,  52,  53 
Meekospira  peracuta.  ii.  6x6 
Megaceratops.  iii.  255 
Megalonyz,  iii.  322,  498 
Megalopterls,    Mississippian,    il, 

537 
Megaloxylon.  ii,  595 
Megatherium,  iii,  322,  498 
Melanopsis.  iii,  295 
Melaphyres,  i,  412,  431.  453.  47x 
Melina,  iii,  295 
Melonites,  ii,  530 
Men  of  Spy.  iii,  326 
Menaccanite.  i.  464 
Mendelejeff,  D.,  (and  Moissan,) 

cited,  i,  646 
Mendenhall,  W   C,  (and  Schra- 

der,)  cited,  iii,  124 
Mendon  formation,  ii,  212 
Mendota  limestone,  ii,  251 
Meneoian  group,  ii,  27X 
Mennell,  F.  P.,  cited,  iii,  320 
Menodus.  iii,  255 
Menominee,  region,  Animikean 

of,  ii.  187 
Huronian  of.  ii,  197 
geology  of,  ii,  149 
Mental  element,  material  effects 

of.  i,  649 
Merced  series,  iii.  310.  316 
Merchantville  beds,  iii,  187 
Mercury,  atmosphere  of.  ii,  93 
Merriam,  J.  C,  cited,  iii,  46,  47, 

122,  247.  266.  299 
Merrill,  F.  J.  H.,  cited,  ii,  324; 

(and  Ries),  Ui,  403 
Merrill,  G.  P-,  i,  35,  m*  32X 
Merom  sandstone,  iii,  556 
Merychippus,  iii,  286 
Mesabi  district,  ii,  X50 
Animikean  of,  ii,  189 


Mesabi  district,  Huronian  series 

of,  il,  ]8o 
Mesas,  i,  142 
Mesaxonia.  iii,  234 
Mesnard  quartzite,  ii,  150,  179 
Mesodectes,  iii.  253 
Mesohippus.  iii.  253 
Mesonacis  vermontana.  ii,  296^ 

297 
Mesontaric  series,  ii,  370 
Mesophytes,  i,  667 
Mesopithecus,  iii,  325 
Mesosaurus,  ii,  679 
Meta-diabase.  i,  47X 
Meta-igneous  rock,  i,  47X 
Metamorphic  rocks.  1.  17,  471 
Metamorphism.  i,  427  433, 440^ 

449 

Archean.  ii,  144 

by  heat,  i.  446 

by  lateral  pressure,  t,  448 

deep-seated,  i,  449 

I'roterozoic,  ii.  20x 
Mctamynodon.  iii,  253 
Metcalfe,  cited,  iii,  324 
Meteorites,  i.  4:  ii.  22 

characters  of.  ii,  23 

number  of,  i.  38X 
Meteorites  and  comets.  comiooD 
minerals  absent  from,  11.  2^ 

iron  in.  ii.  27 

origin  of.  ii.  23 

relations  of .  ii.  36 

swarm  of.  ii,  18 

velocities  of,  ii.  x6 
Meteorltic  gases,  ii,  95 
Meteoritic  hypothesis  of  earth's 

origin,  il,  13 
Meteoritic  hypothesis  of  earth's 
origin,  tenuity  of   celestial 
matter  under,  ii.  19 
Meteoritic  state,  origin  of,  ii.  15 
Meteoritic  swarm,  initiation  of, 

ii,  16 
Meuse.  meanders  of,  i,  X64 
Mexico.  Comanchean  of.  iii.  xift 

Jurassic  of,  iii.  60,  78 

Mississippian  of.  ii,  556 

Pennsylvanian  of,  Ii,  556 

Triassic  of,  iii,  23 
Meyer,  H.  von,  cited,  iii,  xo3» 

X04 
Mica,  i,  400,  464 
Mica  schists,  i,  448 
Michelinia,  ii,  457 

lenticularis,  ii,  455 
Michigamme  formation,  ii,  186, 

187 
Michigan,  section  of  strata  ia, 

iii,  553 
series,  ii,  503 
Microcline,  i,  400,  464 
Microconodon,  iii.  45 
Microdiscus  speciosus,  ii,  297 
Microgranite,  i.  47X 
Microlestes,  iii.  45 
Microlitcs,  i.  407.  471 
Microsauria,  ii,  607.  608 
Middle  Cambrian,  ii.  224.  acc^ 
Middle  Devonian,  ii,  434 
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Alia,  ill.  2S0 

S83;     (md    Button).   636; 
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Bia.ili.»65.JT4.J99 

Mineral  nuiltn  in  ■«.  1, 3i4-3rf 

AuinUa.  iii.  iSo 

■mount  of.  1.  315 

CaUlorau.oilin.  Ul.  163 

for™t'iou^i.39V.6.» 

Europe,  iii,  276 

GuU  coait.  Iii.  161 

liit  01.1,460-467 

HimiraJ  tprlDii.  i.  135 

Martha'!  Vineyard.  Hi.  160 

New  Zealand,  ill.  iSi 

Mining  Wolosy.  1.  t 

Pacific  cait,  iii.  16] 

Hmnehalii  Falls,  i.  I3J' 

Mmockahta    limeXooe.  Ul.  68. 

South  Amenca.  iii.  181 

565.  566 

Tei»».  m.  161 

Teiai.  oil  in.  iii.  ifii 

567 

thiclineB  of.  ill.  ]6« 

M-moooU.  Acchun  of.  i>.  150 

Miocene  upirs.  ill.  189 

Mln..wa*..lim«.oo,.  111.566 

Truciiee  formation,  iii.  »66 

Ulcceneamphiblani.iii.3go 

vermes.  Hi.  194 

anoplotherei.  iii.  1S4 

lophindonU,  iii.  184 
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KonopteriA  loogispiiui,  ii.  6x6 
Monroe  formation,  Hi,  553,  554 
Kontana  fauna,  iii,  190 

formation,  iii,  70,  143,  151, 
153-155.     157,     x66,    568, 
570 
section  of  strata  in,  iii,  568 
Konterey  sandstone,  iii,  577 
series,  iii,  68,  362,  263.  3x6 
shale,  iii,  548 
Montezuma  schist,  ii,  152 
Monticulipora,  ii.  357 

arborea,  ii,  358 
Monzonite,  i,  47X 
Moon,  i,  3,  598 
Moraine  plains,  iii,  372 
Moraines,  dump,  i,  30X 
ground,  i,  303 ;  iii,  360 
lateral,  i,  366,  303 
lodge,  i,  301 
medial,  i,  266,  397 
moUuscan  shells  in,  i,  397 
push,  i,  301 
recessional,  iii,  367 
surface,  i,  266 

terminal,  i,  266,  301 ;   iii,  363 
types,  i,  30X 
Moricke,   W.,   (and   Steinman,) 

cited,  iii,  28X 
Morita  formation,  iii,  575 
Morrison  formation,  iii,  68,  97, 
119,    206,    565,   566    (see 
also  Como) 
origin  of,  iii,  120 
position  of,  iii,  66 
Mortar  beds,  iii,  300 
Mosasaurians,    Cretaceous,    iii, 

180 
Moseley,  H.,  cited,  i,  322 
Moselle  River  intrenchment  me- 
anders, i,  164 
Moss,  cited,  iii,  440 
Mosses,    geologic    contributions 

of,  i,  656 
Moulton,  F.   R.,  cited,  i,  565; 
ii,  4.   10,   II,   17,  38,   54. 
57,  62,  63,  65,  72 
Mount  Erebus,  i,  603 
Hecla,  ii,  603 
Holly  formation,  ii,  2x3 
Shasta,  i,  6ix 
Terror,  i,  603 

Toby  conglomerate,  iii,  546 
Mountain-forming    movements, 

i.  542 
Mountain   glaciation   of   glacial 

period,  iii,  333 
Mountain  limestone,  ii,  558 
Mountains,  serration  of,  i,  48, 

50 
Movements,  cnistal.  at  close  of 

Cretaceous,  iii,  162 
Europe,  Miocene,  iii,  280 
Movements    of  earth's   body,  i, 

526-589 
causes  of,  i,  551-557 
continent-forming,  i,  544 
distribution  in  time,  i.  545 
epeirogenic,  i,  537 
folding,  i,  545 


Movements    of     earth's    body, 
minute  and  rapid,  i.  526 

mountain-forming,  i,  542 

orogenic.  i,  537 
Pliocene,  iii,  316 

periodic,  i,  542 

plateau-forming,  i,  543 

relation  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, i,  545 

slow  and  massive,  i,  537 
Movements  of  glaciers,  i,  259, 

361,399.313-333 
of  sea- water,  i,  334-343 

causes  of,  i,  334-339 
Mud-cracks,  i,  489 
Mud-flows,  volcanic,  i,  610 
Mud-rain,  i,  25 
Mudstone,  i,  471 
Muensteroceras  oweni,  ii,  520 
Mtigge,   O.,   cited,  i,  3x3,  322, 

333 
Muir  glacier,  i.  359 
Mulinia,  iii,  395 
Mural  limestone,  iii,  575 
Murchison,  R.  I.,  cited,  ii,  340 
Murchisonia,     Onondagan,     ii, 

466 
Murex,  iii,  394 
Murray,  A.,  cited,  iii,  336 
Murray.  Sir  John,  cited,  i,  xi, 

2 15. 335. 336, 369, 604, 6S5 
Murray  shale,  iii,  550 
Muschelkalk  formation,  iii,  33 
Muscovite,  i,  400,  464 
Musk-ox,  Pleistocene,  iii,  498 
Mustela,  iii,  289 
Mustelidae,  iii,  237 
Mya,  iii,  403 

Myacites  humboldtensis,  iii,  53 
Myalina  recurvirosiris,  ii,  6x6 
Mylodon,  iii,  322,  498 
Myophoria  alta,  iii,  53 
Myrica,  iii,  133.  i73 

longa,  iii,  174 
Myriopods,  Carboniferous,  ii,  61  x 

Devonian,  ii.  49s 
Myrtle  formation,  iii,  x6i,  202 
Mytiloconcha,  iii,  295 
Mytilus,  iii.  91 

formation,  iii,  310 

whitei,  iii,  92,  93 

Naco  limestone,  iii,  575 
Nanjemoy  formation,  iii,  X99 
Nanosaurus,  iii,  99 
Nansen,  F.,  cited,  iii,  357,  442, 

522 
Naosaurus.  ii.  649 
Naphtha,  Pliocene,  iii,  3x8 
Narrcgansett  Bay  coal,  ii,  549 
Narrows,  i,  141 
Nashville  dome,  ii,  335 
Nassa  marylandica,  iii,  394 
Natchez  formation,  iii,  386 
Nathorst,  A.,  cited,  ii,  398 
Naticidae,  iii.  134 
Naticopsis  altonensis,  ii,  6x6 
Natural  bridges,  i,  153,  331 

of  Virginia,  i,  156 

on  coasts,  i,  351 


Natural  gases,  i.  646 
Natural  levees  (see  Levees) 
Natural  oils,  i.  646 
Nautiloids,  Triassic,  iii,  56 
Nautilus,  iii,  394 

family,  Hamilton,  ii,  473 
Mississippian,  ii,  535 
Onondagan,  ii,  466 

meekanum,  iii,  189 
Navarro     formation,     iii,    143, 

143 
Neanderthal  man,  iii,  336 
Nebo  sandstone,  iii,  550 
Nebraska,  section  of  strata  in* 

iii,  564 

volcanic  dust  in,  i,  33 
Nebulse,  aggregate  molecular,  lit 
43 

characteristics  of,  ii,  41 

existing,  ii,  13 

free-molecular,  ii,  41 

luminescence  of,  ii,  59 

origin  of,  ii,  3X 

planetesimal.  ii,  48 

spiral  form  dominant,  ii,  43 
Nebular  hypothesis,  ii,  4 

difficulties  of,  ii,  84,  86 

earth's  history  under,  ii,  90 

modification  of,  ii,  88 
Negaunee  formation,  ii,  150, 176, 
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Triflsstc   Period,   pkmt    life  of, 
iii,  38 

transition  faunas  of,  iii,  49 
Triassic  plesiosaurians,  iii,  45 

pteridophytes,  iii.  38 

pythonomorphs,  iii,  43 

reptiles,  iii,  42 

sauropterygians,  iii,  45 

sigiUairias,  iii,  39 

sponges,  iii,  57 

starfishes,  iii,  57 
Triassic  System,  Africa,  iii,  38 

alabaster  of,  i'.i,  34 

Asia,  ill,  37 

Australia,  iii,  38 

coal-beds  of,  in  Virginia,  iii,  17 

eastern  United  States,  iii,  2 

England,  iii,  33 

Europe,  iii,  3O1  35 

general  provinces  of,  iii,  38 

Germany,  iii,  31 

gypstun  of,  iii,  25,  29,  34,  35 

interior,  thickness  of,  iii,  27 

map  of,  iii,  3 

Pacific  slope,  iii,  27 

Red  Beds  of,  iii.  25 

relation  to  Jurassic,  iii,  47 

relation  to  Permian,  iii,  47 

Russia,  iii,  34 

salt  of,  iii.  25,  29,  34.  35 

South  America,  iii,  37 

Sweden,  iii.  34 

West,  iii.  24 
Triassic  terebratuloids,  iii.  57 

thalattosaurians,  iii,  45 

turtles,  iii,  43 

Upper,  faunas,  iii,  55 
Tributaries,  development  of,  1.  78 

position  of,  i,  79 

topographic  adjustment  of,  i, 

197 
Triceratops.  iii,  176 

prorsus,  iii,  177 
Trigonia,  iii,  82,  91,  135,  187 

emaryi,  iii,  135 

eufaulensis,  iii,  187 

navis,  iii,  83 
Trigonocarpus,  Mississippian,  ii, 

537 
Trilobites,  Cambrian,  ii,  281,  297 

Carboiiiferous,  ii,  616,  618 

Devonian,  ii,  467,  477 

Genevieve,  ii,  533 

Hamilton,  ii,  473 

Helderbergian,  :i,  456 

Kinderhook,  ii,  520,  521 

Mississippian,  ii,  525 

Ordovician,  ii,  347,  349 

Oriskany,  ii,  459 

Silurian,  ii,  403,  408 

Upper  Cambrian,  ii,  300 
Trimerella,  ii,  404 

acuminata,  ii,  403 

ohioensis,  li,  403 
Trinacromeron  osborni,  iii,  181 
Trinidad  formation,  iii,  153,  154, 

206 
Trinity  series,  Texas,  iii,  xx6 
Trinucleus  concentricus,  ii,  367 

omatus,  ii,  349 


Trionychia,  iii,  178 
Tripoli,  i,  66x ;  iii,  260 
Tripolite,  i,  426 
Tritia,  iii,  294,  295 
Tritoniidfle.  iii,  295 
Trocholites  ammonius,  ii,  35a 
Trochus,  sp.,  iii,  135 

saratogensis,  ii,  284 
Troostocrinus  reinwardtii,  ii,  403 
Tropidoleptus  carinatus,  ii,  471, 

472,  478 
Tropites  subbullatus.  iii,  5z 
Tropitidae,  ii,  655;  iii,  50 
Trout  creek,  i,  193 
Truckee  Miocene,  iiiw  266 
Truncatulina  lobatula,  iii.  241 
Tschermak,  G..  cited.  1,  538;  ii, 

27.28 
Tschernyschew.  T.,  cited,  ii,  391 
Tufa,  see  Tufifs 
Tufa  cones,  i.  6xx 

deposits,  i,  611 
Tuflfs.  i.  404.  434.  473 
Tuicla,  iii,  294 

Tullahoma  formation,  iii,  552 
TuUy  limestone,  ii,  432,  477 
Turbo,  iii,  91 

moyonensis,  iii,  136 
Turkestan,  loess  of,  iii,  407 

Pennsylvanian  of,  ii,  589 

Pleistocene  of,  iii,  424 
Turner,  H.   W.,  cited,  iii,   122, 
160,    263,    265,    267,    475; 
(and  Lindgren),  317 
Turrilltes,  iii,  134 
Turritella.  iii,  134,  295 

budaensis,  iii,  135 

mortoni,  iii,  243 

variabilis,  iii,  294 
Turtles,  Cretaceous,  iii,  178 

Jurassic,  iii,  100 

marine.  Cretaceous,  iii,  180,185 

Triassic,  iii,  43 
Tuscaloosa  series,  iii,  xxx,  1x2, 

114 
thickness  of,  iii,  115 
Tuscarora  deep,  i,  548 
Tuscarora  quartzite,  iii,  548 
Two  Medicine  River,  i,  154,  157 
Tyler  slate,  ii,  186,  189 
Tyndall,  J.,  (and  Huxley,)  cited, 

i,  322 
Typotheria,  iii,  321 
Tyrrell,    J.    B.,    cited,    ii,    426; 

iii,  152,  236,  332,  362,  368 

Undina  gulo,  iii,  88 
Unguiculata,  iii,  230 
Ungulata,  iii,  230 
Unicoi  formation,  ii,  152 
Unio  douglassi.  iii,  134 

farri.  iii,  134 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

i,  32 
Unkar  formation,  iii.  574 
Unkpapa  sandstone,  iii.  68,  566 
Upham,  W.,  cited,  i,  388;    iii, 

361,  367.  370, 303. 402,  403, 

411.415  424.  481,482,  516, 
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Upper  Aubrey  f  ormati<m,  iii,  313, 

574 
Upper  Barren  Coal  Mettsares,  ii, 

542 
Upper  Burlington  Bmestooc,  ii» 

561 
Upper  Cambrian,  ii,  225 

anneLds,  ii,  299 

brachiopods,  ii,  299,  300 

cephalopods,  ii,  299 

corals,  ii,  299 

cystids,  ii,  299 

gastropods,  ii,  299,  300 

pelecypods,  ii,  299 

trilobites,  ii,  299,  300 
Upper  Devonian,  ii,  430 

map,  it.  43X 
Upper  Forestian  epoch,  iii,  411 
Upper  Permian,  gypsum  in,  ii» 
630 

salt  beds  of,  ii,  630 
Upper  Productive  Coal  Measnra* 

ii.  541 
Upper   Silurian,   ii,   368;       (m» 

also  Silurian^ 
Upper  Triassic  fauxuis,  iii,  55 
Upper  Turbarian  epoch,  iii,  431 
Uprooting  of  trees,  i,  40 
Upshur  sandstone,  iii,  548 
Uralite,  i,  431 
Uruguay  river,  sediment  carried 

by,  i,  X07 
Usiglio,  cited,  i,  375;   ii.  661 
Uticashale,  ii,  3x0;  iii,  553, 555* 

557 
Uvigenna,  iii,  294 

Vaginalina  legumen,  iii,  241 
Valley  trains,  iii,  37 x 
VaUeys,  affected  by  foMs.  i,  154. 
antecedent,  see   Streams,  an- 
tecedent 
canoe-shaped,  i,  X55 
consequent,  i,  78 
courses  of,  i,  77 
development  of,  i,  63,  70,  73^ 

80 
hanging,  i.  164,  290 
limits  of  growth,  i,  67 
oldest  parts,  i.  76 
profiles  of,  i.  66 
relations  to  lakes,  i,  74 
slopes  of ,  i,  94 
special  forms  of,  i,  94 
structural,  i,  77 
struggle  for  existence  among* 

i,  100 
submerged,  iii,  521 
Van  Hise,  C.   R.,  cited,  i,  2x9 
434.    448,    474,    479,    504* 
543.  555.  570;    ii,  X38,  139, 
X43.  145.  X46,  149.  150, X53. 
155.  158,  176,  178, 179.  x8o, 
x8i,  186,  187.  188,  X9X, X98. 
IQ9,    205,     206,    208,    213, 
214,  217;  (and  Hoskins),  ii, 
258 
Vanuxem,  L.,  cited,  ii,  310 
Vanuxemia  dixonensis.  ii,  354 
Vaquero  formation,  iii,  68,  577 
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VariscAn  Alps,  ii,  589 
Vaughan,  J.  W.,  cited,  Ui,  1x5. 
242,  300 i    (and  Hill),  142, 

143.  302 

Veatch.    A.    C.    (and    Harris,) 
cited,  iii,  41  x 

Vegetation,  effect  on  dunes,  i,  39 
effect  on  erosion,  i,  X3X,  644 
effect  on  sediments,  i,  645 
effect  on  weathering,  i,  131 
Eocene,  iii,  226 
land.  Pliocene,  iii,  330 
Ollgocene,  ill,  252 
terrestrial,    Comanchean,    iii, 

X30 
Miocene,  iii,  282 

Veins,  i,  223,  428,  5xx 

Venericardia     nuurylandica,    iU» 

243 
Venerupis.  iii,  295 
Venus,  iii,  295 

ducatelli,  iii,  292 
Vermes,  geologic  contribution  of, 
1,  662 

Miocene,  iii,  294 
Vermeule,  C.  C,  cited,  i,  X09 
Vermiceras  crossmani,  iii,  9X 
Vermilion    Cliff    formation,    iii, 

313 

district,  ii,  150 

group,  iii,  208 

region.  Animikean  of,  ii,  X90 

(Minn.)  region,  Huronian  of, 
it,  180 
Vertebrates,    geologic    contribu- 
tion of,  i,  663 

marine.  Cretaceous,  iii,  180 
Eocene,  iii,  239 
Jurassic,  iii,  85 
Kinderhook,  ii,  519 
Ordovician,  ii,  347 
Triassic,  iii,  45 
Vertebrata,    terrestrial,    Coman- 
chean, iii,  133 

Cretaceous,  in,  175 

Eocene,  iii,  288 

Jura-Comanchean,  iii,  97 

Miocene,  iii,  283 

Mississippian,  ii.  537 

Oliguceno.  iii,  253 

Pennsylvanian,  11,  606 

Permian,  ii,  f)66 

Pleistocene,  iii,  495 

Pliocene,  ii,  321 

Triabsic.  iii,  41 
Very.   F.   W.,  cited,  ii,  674 
Vesuvius,  I,  605 
Viburnum,  iii,  173 

ina'quilaterale.  iii,  174 
VicksburR     formation,    iii,    X99, 

244 
Vienna    basin.    Miocene    of,   iii, 

277 

Oligocene  of,  iii,  250 

Pliocene  of,  iii,  31Q 
Vincentown  limef^and,  iii,  189 
Viola  limestone,  iii,  563 
Virginia,  natural  bridge  of,  i,  156 

section  of  strata  jn,  iii,  548 

slate,  ii.  190 


Virginia,  Triassic   coal-beds  of, 

•  •  •  „ 

ill,  X7 
Triassic  flors  of,  iii,  40 
Viridite,  1,  467 
Vishnu  formation,  ii,  XS3;    i", 

574 
Vishnutherium,  iii,  323 
Vitulina  pustulosa,  li,  47X,  472 
Viverridc,  Ui,  237 
Viviparus  montanaensis,  iii.  134 
Volcanic    action,   causes   of,   1, 

623-633 
climax  of,  ii,  1x6 
periodicity  of,  1.  607 
Volcanic  ash.  i,  23,  404,  592, 6x7 
bombs,  i,  406,  592,  6x7 
cinders,  i,  592 
cooes,  1,  500 
debris  in  sea,  i,  381 
differentiation  of  earth  mat- 
ter, ii,  120 
dust,  see  Volcanic  ash 
eon,  ii,  91 
eruptions,  i,  594 

and  atmospheric  pressure,  i, 
606 

and  tidal  strain,  i,  607 

types  of,  i,  593 
gases,  i,  617-623 

action  of.  i,  617 

kinds  of,  i,  618 

proportions  of,  i,  620.  622 

sources  of,i,6i9-62x,  633 
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in  sea,  i,  381 
mud,  i,  380,  610 
neck,  i,  500 
plug,  i,  500 
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rocks,  residual  gases  in,  i,  619 
smoke,  i,  592,  617 
Volcanoes,  i.  599-611 

coincidence  in  eruption  of,  i, 

606 
cones  of,  i,  608 
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i.  603 
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ments, i,  601,  604,  628 
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i,  599 
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independence  of,  i,  605,  623 

periodicity  of,  i,  607 
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Voltzia,  ii,  645  646 
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Volume  of  ocean,  1,  325 
Von  Huene,  cited,  iii,  44 
Von  Richthofen.F.,  cited, iii, 407 
Vuggs,  i,  437 

Vulcan  formation,  ii,  187 
Vulcanism,  i.  2,  590-63? 

causes  of,  i,  623-633 

dynamics  of  rise  of  lava,  ii,  X03 

effects  on  coast-lines,  i,  332 

heat  of.  ii,  91-101 

initiation  of,  ii,  99 

marine,  i,  332 
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ii,  X03 
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Wad,  i,  467 
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Walden  sandstone,  iii,  551 
Wallace,   A.    R..    cited,   1,  665 

668;  iii,   X50 
Walnut  family,   rate  of  migrs 

tion,  iii,  533 
Wahher,  J.,  cited,  i.  50,  670 
Wanner,  A.,  cited,  iii,  40 
Wapanucka  limestone,  iii,  563 
Wapsipinicon  formation,  iii.  55I 
Ward,  L.   F.,   cited,  iii,  39.  40 

59.  94.  X19,  131.  X32 
Warming,  £.,  cited,  1.  667 
Warping,  effect  of.  on  stream* 
i,  171 
of  earth's  crust,  i.  526. 541,54 
Warsaw  formation,  ii,56i 
Wartburg  sandstone,  iii,  549 
Wasatch  mounuics,  lateral  mo 

raines  of,  i,  303 
Wasatch  stage  of  Eocene,  iii.  20 
Washington,  H.  S.,  cited,  i,  412 

451.  573 
Washington,  loess  in,  iii,  400 
section  of  strata  in.  iii.  578 
Washington  gneiss,  in,  547 
sandstone,  iii,  560 
sandstone,  and  shale,   ii,  562 
iii,  560 
Washita  series,  iii,  116 
Wassemer  beds,  iii,  308 
Waste  of  glaciers,  i,  273 
Water,    see     Streams,    Ground 
water.  Ocean,  etc. 
amount  of.  i,  7 
geologic  activity  of.  i.  8 
Waterfalls,  i,  132 
development  of,  i,  X33 
Minnehaha,  i,  X37 
Niagara,  1,  139 

age  of,  iii.  415 
St.  Anthony,  i.  ^35 

age  of,  iii,  415 
Shoshone,  1.  135 
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Waterfalls,  Upper  Yosemite,  i, 
138 

YeUowstone,  i,  135 
Waterfalls  and  sediment,  i,  137 
Water-gaps,  i,  141,  167 
Waterlime,  i,  473 

fauna,  ii,  41a 

formation,  ii,  389, 424 ;  iil,  556 
Water-table,  i,  71.  215 
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climatic  effects  of,  i,  643 
Wave  erosion,  i,  342-354 
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i.  353.  363.  364 
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